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SuRVEYS, INVESTIGATIONS AND RESEARCH 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual 1051 estimate 1952 estimate 











DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | | 





Appropriation or estimate. ___- * Eetiaty sls | ees $19, 382, 000 $22, 900, 000 
Unobligated balance, savings under sec. 1214__ aS: tea f SE ee —500, 000 |. ; 
NE SPE OOO a EE, 882, 000 | 22, 900, 007 
Comparative transfer from— | } 
“Geological Survey”’................-. ..---| $15,824, 985 | _- ; hana cncgieaeiae 
“Contingent expenses, Department of the Interior”. __- PE At biicire chen a pec inomseo<anesac 
“Salaries and expenses, soil and moisture conservation, | | 
Department of the Interior’. ____- mincee ss etigalnniae Bova ee es caccepucbictsieleacts 
eas ; Al "pst Lane RARE 3 oR 
. . * : >= } 
Total direct obligations. .....................-.- ~-ecac-| 18,887,019 “18, 882, 000 | 22, 900, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS g | Sreor sve 
; | 
Reimbursements for services performed. _....._........___-- | 536, 162 | 555, 000 | 510, 000 
Payments received from non-Federal sources... a ic 3, 337, 661 | 3, 707, 000 | 4, 341, 000 
Oe ie eee Ae Sah Gre cet 896, 060 | 931, 000 1, 003, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations..__...............-.._- 4, 769, 883 | 5, 198, 000 
Se SRE RE Se ee | ~ 20, 656, 805 | 24,075,000 
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Obligations by activities 

























































































| 
Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
1. Topographic surveys and mapping... _................-.-.-- $6, 382, 198 $7. 500, 000 $8, 930, 000 
2. Geologic and mineral resource surveys and . sanpping.... cn we 4, 070, 568 4, 420, 000 6, 130, 000 
3. Water resources investigations - PS) S42 ET Se ae 3, 933, 359 5, 278. 000 6, 015, 000 
4. Soil and moisture conserv VES eS 35, 384 41, C00 41, 000 
Se EE ene ae 320, 836 328, 000 354, 006 
6. Supervision of mining and oil and gas leases____.____..____- 745, 065 850, 000 910, 000 
7. General administration-......-.--- ome 399, 602 465, 000 520, 000 
Total direct obligations. ............--.......-..-...-- 15, 887,012 | 18,882,000 | 22, 960, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
1. Topographic surveys and mapping..--...........-_...-.--- 1, 545, 212 1, 554, 000 2, 060, 000 
2. Geologic and mineral resource surveys and 1 mapping. wesed 169, 806 235, 000 190, 000 
3. Water resources investigations - .___- sity! 3, 039, 944 3, 404, 000 | 3, 604, 000 
BS ae Pa eee we SS aa | Cpa ene lt ae 
6. Supervision of mining and oil and gi as tonnes... = 2b. O066 f525. 52. cx Sor8 ee 
Total reimbursable obligations. -_.................---..- 4, 769, 883 5, 193, 000 5, 854, 000 
Total obligations...........-- Re Ee ek aE 20, 656,895 | 24, 075, 000 28, 754, 000 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 
Total number of permanent positions. Sates ae 3, 306 3, 903 4, 405 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__._............-__-- 791 898 1,010 
Average number of all employees_-.----........-.-....-------- 3, 868 4, 498 5, 156 
Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions _--_..--- Rctiimenenbenecnnnunh=wheniagead $12,301,975 | $14,391,920 | $16, 751, 920 
Part-time and temporary positions___...............------ 2, 023, 676 2, 330, 000 2, 600, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base__._........-....-.-- SS as 65, 000 
ee ee eee perenne 135, 659 75, 000 85, 000 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details_____- __ 8 PEERS Ares sree 
Total personal service obligations__-_...............---- 14, 511, 313 16, 796, 920 19, 7 920 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence ____- - - - 1, 920 1, 920 1, 920 
Net personal service obligations_-__................------ 14, 509, 393 16, 795, 000 19, 500, 000 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Ne ees ae da sobsaacocnavowancsias 10, 776, 094 12, 750, 000 14, 950, 000 
2 ee * 1, 074, 831 1, 310, 000 1, 530, 000 
03 Transportation of things. sian cel 32, 528 145, 000 170, 000 
04 Communication services.......- eet fasaliliesls cs staan 85, 295 95, 000 110, 000 
05 Rents and utility services...........o..--------------.---- 121, 169 160, 000 20, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction __.---.....--.-- 316, 715 370, 000 450, 000 
07 Other contractual services. _- 841, 544 J 1, 160, 000 
Services performed by ot her age ee Ee eS 225, 751 155, 000 890, 000 
08 Supplies and materials..................---.----------.- 1, 031, 663 1, 272, 000 1, 490, 000 
09 Equipment..._.--. Pee ge Spc eee 1, 280, 837 1, 635, 000 ssdanahi 000 
13. Refunds, awards, and SS eS eera PANG ei IRS 
eo | a a ae 15, 887, 012 18, 882, 000 22, 900, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
01 Personal services_-_..--...--- ‘ aes wae 3, 733, 299 4, 045, 000 4, 550, 000 
02 Travel....... bs cnaenph in wesiinin ne minal 204, 633 320, 000 360, 000 
03 sT ransportation of ‘things. Die ceNens Cees 14, 235 17, 000 20, 000 
04 Communication services - oY a 17, 201 21, 000 25, 000 
05 Rents and utility services sdcniclthGeglnien. ee 36, 613 J. | a : ; 
06 Printing and reproduction __........--- ‘ 12, 835 17, 000 19, 000 
07 Other contractual services Palvathiate ded iettihmie 201,817 241, 000 290, 000 
Services performed by other age ncies a Se ee 2078 }.....- Ste: TERS 
08 Supplies and materials_........-.. ISS RATS RS HS 277, 043 302, 000 340, 000 
09 Equipment Dee PE Minab ebb tse Vaaghganscuns 180, 129 188, 000 250, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations................---------- 4, 769, 883 5, 198, 000 | 5, 854, 000 
SEE ETE IE SO 5 | 24,075,000 | 28, 754, 000 
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Mr. Krrwan. Now we will take up the estimate for “Surveys, 
investigations and research, Geological Survey.” The appropriation 
for 1951 is $19,382,000, and the estimate for 1952 is $22,900,000. 
Pages 1 and 2 of the justification should be inserted in the record at 
this point. 

Please explain this request. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 





Appropriation act, 1951._...............- __...-. $19, 382, 000 
Less reduction under |) ca ees 500, 000 
Net appropriation _-_.....___---- ae Ape rar oes Na S32 2 $18, 882, 000 
Decreases: 
Topographic surveys and mapping__-_-______- $220, 000 
Geologie and mineral-resource surveys and 
mapping ____ Se ea Cee ee 10, 000 
Water-resources investigations. RB a a ete Raa oe 60, 000 
Classification of lands_- 5, 000 
Supervision of mining and oil and gas leases _ __ 5, 000 
—_—_————————— 300, 000 
Base, 1952___-__- Pete alsa Saale png te act dare seis mp encase an Soret : 18, 582, 000 
Increases: 
onic surveys and mapping--_--- : $1, 650, 000 
Geologic and mineral-resource surveys and 
mapping___- ; eae 1, 720, 000 
Water-resources inv estigations na Pe se cle, 797, 000 
Classification of lands- ; egeae 31, 000 
Supervision of mining and oil and gas leases __ __ 65, 000 
General administration __ - a NEPA S 55, 000 
—_———_—__—_——— 4, 318, 000 
Budget estimate, 1952____.____- eee pe 


Analysis by activities 





Activities 


| 

| | ‘ 

| Net appro- ‘ | ¢ r Estimate, 
priation | Decreases | Base, 1952 } 1952 

“a 

| 


| Increases 
CAPW ak tod: 
AR Gt Sis ie 


Topographic surveys and mapping | $7, 500, 000 


1. $220, 000 | $7, 280, 000 | $8, 930, 000 $1, 650, 000 
2. Geologie and mineral-resouree surveys | | | | 
and mapping | 4, 420, 000 10,000 | 4,410,000 | 6, 130, 000 oa 720, 000 
3. Water-resource investigations | 5, 278, 000 | 60,000 | 5,218,000 | 6,015,000 | 797, 000 
4. Soil and moisture conservation. ___ 41,000 |__. } 41,000 | Kk Sees 
5. Classification of lands | 328, 000 5, 000 | 323, 000 354, 000 | 31, 000 
6. Supervision of mining and oil and gas | | 
leases 850, 000 5, 000 | 845, 000 910, 000 | 65, 000 
7. General administration. _.___- # 465, 000 |___. } 465, 000 520, 000 55, 000 
> | ae oan Soda dvicect ae $82, “000 300, 000 | 18, 582,000 | 22, 900, 000 4, 318, 000 


Mr. Wratuer. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to 
again appear before your committee, to discuss our 1952 budget esti- 
mate. I believe that the members of this committee are familiar 
with the principal functions of the Geological Survey, and I do not 
propose to go into them in detail at this ‘time. After a brief state- 
ment, I shall be happy to answer any questions you may have con- 
cerning the 1952 appropriation estimate. 


EXPLANATION OF 1952 REQUEST 


The 1952 budget includes an estimate of $22,900,000 for direct 
appropriation to “the Survey. In addition, the budget includes an 
estimated $14,000,000 to be available from other 


ederal agencies 
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and from cooperating States and municipalities. On the basis of 
these estimates, the increases under the direct appropriation would be 
largely offset by decreases in funds available from other Federal 
agencies, so that the over-all program of the Survey during 1952 
would continue at about the same level as in 1951. 


MAJOR RESPONSIBILITY OF GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


The major responsibility of the Survey is the gathering of basic 
data about our natural resources. More and more emphasis is now 
focused on natural-resource requirements for defense. The neces- 
sary conversion of a full peacetime program into a twofold program for 
peace and defense will be essentially coordinated by the end of the 
current fiscal year. Much of the current program based on the urgent 
peacetime need and search for essential minerals needed only minor 
modification in emphasis or timing. For example, our search for new 
sources of minerals and fuels already emphasized those commodities 
that are now critically short of defense needs. Geologic investiga- 
tions, which since the end of World War II have been oriented toward 
the development of our peacetime economy, are now being shifted 
to areas important in defense activities. 


MAPPING ACTIVITIES ESSENTIAL TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Topographic mapping, essential in normal times, to plan and carry 
out such projects as road building, flood control, irrigation, power 
development, mineral-resource investigation, and many others, 
becomes vitally important during periods of national emergency for 
industrial-decentralization plans, atomic-energy projects, and offen- 
sive and defensive military operations. The mapping of areas already 
designated by the Department of Defense as being in the highest- 
military-priority categories will require an intensive 6-year effort. 
In spite of plans to curtail the mapping of low-priority areas during 
this period, an enlarged program must be undertaken by the Geo- 
logical Survey to meet this combined military and civil defense 
requirement. 


WATER INVESTIGATIONS PROGRAM DESIGNED TO SERVE MOBILIZATION 
ECONOMY 


Our recent peacetime economy has placed demands upon the 
Nation’s water supplies that were well above the peak consumption of 
World War II. Industrial mobilization is already increasing these 
demands. The shortages in New York City, and elsewhere, illustrate 
what can happen when heavily taxed water sources are subjected to 
ordinary drought conditions. Our water investigations during 1952 
will be designed to best serve the needs of the mobilization economy. 

The Survey’s water-resources offices are receiving a large and 
increasing number of requests for information as to the availability 
and adequacy of water supplies for industrial mobilization and for 
direct military use. In supplying such information, the water records 
collected systematically throughout the country are indispensable to 
our emergency economy. 
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AUGMENTED MINERAL PROGRAM WILL INCREASE PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 


All phases of the Survey’s land-classification and mineral-lease 
supervisory and regulatory activities contribute directly to the 
requirements of the Nation’s mineral program. An augmented pro- 
gram will strengthen our mineral-resource position and increase our 
productive capacity. 


TOPOGRAPHIC SURVEYS AND MAPPING 


Mr. Kirwan. Now we will take this up in activities. The first is 
“Topographic surveys and mapping.”’ The amount for 1952 base is 
$7,280,000, and the estimate for 1952 is $8,930,000. Will you give us 
a brief summary of the need for this money? 


The major objective of the long-range topographic mapping program of the 
geological survey is to obtain complete coverage of the continental United States 
with either engineering or general-purpose maps. Engineering maps will be 
prepared of those areas where it appears that they will be required in the fore- 
seeable future. General-purpose maps will be prepared of the balance of the 
country. As engineering maps cost about 70 percent more to produce than 
general-purpose maps, careful consideration is given to the problem of limiting 
the amount of the more expensive compilation, without running the risk of an 
undue amount of resurveying at a later date. It is believed now that it will be 
necessary to cover only about 60 percent of Alaska with general-purpose maps but 
that the entire territory should be covered by a series of reconnaissance maps at 
a scale of 1 inch equals 4 miles. A provisional series of such maps, compiled from 
hastily drawn aeronautical charts, is now being prepared. It is hoped later to 
compile a more accurate series at the same scale from actual reconnaissance 
surveys. 

The immediate program, financed from this appropriation, has been oriented as 
far as possible toward military requirements. These requirements were presented 
by the Corps of Engineers on November 28, 1950, when they requested the 
Geological Survey to reorient and expand its mapping program so as to complete 
the mapping of about 600,000 square miles in the United States and Alaska by 
1957. Presently known civil requirements directly related to national defense 
will involve an additional 25,000 square miles to be mapped in the same period. 
The financial breakdown of this program appears in the following tables. 


{ } ! 


| | j 
| Net appro- | Estimate 





Ss activity Assy. 4 creases ase 1952 | - -reases 
ubactivity priation Decreases | Base 1952 | 1952 | Increast 
(a) Engineering mapping---- ; ....-| $3,750,000 | $165,000 | $38,585,000 | $4, 000, 000 $415, 000 
(b) General-purpose mapping - -- 3, 125, 000 | 45,000 | 3,080,000} 4,100,000 |} 1,020,000 
(c) Reconnaissance mapping - - --.--. ESS 300, 000 |... _- | 300, 000 300, 000 | eee 
(dq) Map revision...........--.- 325, 000 10, 000 315, 000 | 530, 000 | 215, 000 
_ ———— — = ———— nemaeett ie = ! em _ — 
Total OS oe eee 7, 500, 000 | 220,000 | 7, 280,000 | 8,950,000 | 1,650, 000 


EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATE 


Mr. Wratuer. The program of topographic surveys and mapping 
is largely a reorientation due to the present emergency situation and 
the increase is largely in two places with greatly increased emphasis 
on the mapping of Alaska for the military program; and the State 
cooperative program. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is it correct to say that this work has been approved 
by the military services? 

Mr. Wrartuer. It has been planned in thorough conjunction with 
the military services. We have placed before them all our work and 
they. recognize we have large civilian work to carry forward in the 
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interest of the war economy so we are doing our best to absorb as large 
an amount of that as possible in the regular program. 


ENGINEERING MAPS PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. How do you go about making engineers’ maps, such 
as you mention in your justifications? 

Mr. Wratuer. They are large-scale maps developed in 74-minute 
quadrangles. They give much greater detail and a larger scale on 
which to work. They are used in special areas—in highly developed 
regions and densely populated areas. The usual general-purpose map 
is 1 mile to the inch and published in 15-minute quadrangles. Then 
we have reconnaissance maps, 2 or 4 miles to the inch to serve the 
needs of the less densely populated areas in which industrialization is 
not so important. 

Mr. Kirwan. Why is most of the increase for engineering mapping 
on the Atlantic coast? 

Mr. Wratuer. I would like Colonel FitzGerald to reply to that. 

Mr. FirzGreravp. Most of this area is in eastern United States 
which is heavily populated and requires larger scale mapping. The 
Department of Defense has requested that we prepare these larger 
scale maps for combined civil and military use. We try to select 
these as carefully as we can and the requirement therefore is based 
on the combined civil and military need in the populated industrial 
areas. 


SOURCE OF FUNDS FOR MAPPING PROGRAM EXPENSES 


Mr. Norrevy. How much money did you have transferred to you 
during the last fiscal vear for this purpose? 

Mr. Ramsey. We have received $5,267,000 from outside sources, for 
use during the year ending June 30, 1951. 

Mr. Norreu. From the Defense Department? 

Mr. Ramsey. Mostly from the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
cooperating States. Practically none from the Defense Department 
direct. 

Mr. FirzGeravp. That is correct. By agreement made with the 
Department of Defense several years ago the Geological Survey 
justifies and sets up an annual program of domestic topographic 
mapping and requests money for that purpose. 

Mr. Norretyi. Why do the defense services not transfer money for 
mapping if it is exclusively for their use? Should not the appropria- 
tion come from the Armed Services Subcommittee for this project, if 
it is exclusive defense work, rather than being directed by our com- 
mittee? 

Mr. FirzGeratp. The mapping requested is for joint civil and mili- 
tary use. It is not exclusively for the military who establish a priority 
that they would like us to complete for military requirements but 
almost in every case their requirements overlap a civil activity that 
has to do with national defense or the development of our industry or 
some other activity that is of both civil and military interest. 

Mr. Norre wu. I am just interested in the armed services being 
charged with the money they have to have to run the war effort and for 


that amount not being chargeable to the Interior Department. I 
think that is sound. 
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MAPPING PROGRAM IN ALASKA 


Mr. JENSEN, Are you doing considerable mapping in Alaska? 

Mr. Wratuer. Yes, sir, a very substantial program in Alaska, and 
it is greatly speeded up because of the present situation. It is largely 
maps of 1:250,000 scale, about 4 miles to the inch; and we are under 
agreement with the Army to complete this series on a deadline 
schedule. 

Mr. FirzGeratp. There is also the 1-mile-to-the-inch series of the 
highway and railroad belt covering the main transportation centers. 
We select. these larger scales carefully, and they are now the first 
priority for defense mapping in Alaska. 

The larger program covers the intermediate areas of the Territory 
with small-scale maps on which preliminary military plans can be 
made. 

Mr. Jensen. In your mapping program, do you give information 
as to the climate in certain wide areas on your mapping? 

Mr. Wratuer. No, sir. That is not included. That is largely a 
Weather Bureau operation, and we endeavor to avoid having the maps 
cluttered up with inappropriate detail that would make the mapping 
hard to read and hard to use. Our maps deal with the shape and 
contour of the land surface. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY’S OFFICES IN ALASKA 


Mr. Jensen. You have an office in Alaska; do you not? 

Mr. Wratuer. Yes, sir. We have an office at Juneau, and we have 
had temporary offices—useful offices in the field for this intensive 
mapping program and also in Fairbanks. 

Mr. JENSEN. You have your Territorial office in Juneau? 

Mr. Wratuer. Yes. 

Mr. JenseN. Because that is the capital? 

Mr. WratuHer. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. That is a long way from the main operations in 
Alaska. 

Mr. Wrarner. We are endeavoring to settle our operations in 
Fairbanks to be centrally located in the middle of the Territory. 

Mr. Jensen. I think that the capital of Alaska should be moved. 
Of course, the folks in Juneau would not want us to think about that. 
I cannot understand why so many of our administrative offices and 
the capital are still located in Juneau, with the big operations and the 
main part of Alaska moved away from Juneau and from the pan- 
handle. 

Mr. Wrartuer. We figure we must maintain an administrative 
office—a small office in Juneau for the government. 

Mr. JensEN. Yes. But the operating units will be located in the 
center of the operation? 

Mr. Wrartuer. Yes. We are very anxious to bring that about. 


EXPLANATION OF BREAKDOWN OF MAPPING PROGRAM 


Mr. Fenton. I notice you have broken down topographic maps 
into several categories. What is the difference there?—engineering 
mapping and general mapping and reconnaissance mapping? 
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Mr. FirzGreraup. These refer to the scales principally. The 
engineering mapping, or the larger-scale maps, is the 74-minute quad- 
rangle series, and is on a 1-to-24,000 scale. The 1-to-63,360 scale or 
mile-to-the-inch quadrangles are the general-purpose maps; and the 
reconnaissance maps are the 1-to-250,000 scale sheets which we are 
doing for all of Alaska. Alaska is so large and is so expensive to map 
that we are attempting to cover it entirely with small-scale maps 
first and then delimit those areas for which it is necessary to do 
large-scale work for defense or the development of minerals. 


STATES’ CONTRIBUTIONS TO MAPPING COSTS 


Mr. Fenton. Do the various States contribute to this type of 
mapping? 

Mr. FirzGeravp. Under cooperative arrangements, there are about 
22 States contributing this year on a dollar-for-dollar basis to the 
mapping program but not all States contribute. Alaska does not. 

Mr. Fenton. I notice, Mr. Director, that in addition to your 
ordinary regular requests you say there is an estimated $14 million 
that comes from other agencies. How does this affect the normal 
organization of your Bureau? 


PROBLEM OF MAINTAINING TECHNICAL STAFF TO MEET REQUESTS 
FROM OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. Wrartuer. It is always a difficult matter for us to do the 
repay work because we have to maintain the staff to do the work. 
If we could have the funds in our own appropriation so we could 
maintain our technical personnel at the proper level, it would be very 
desirable from our standpoint. Nevertheless, most of this coopera- 
tion—we have advance warning of it—is the Missouri Valley pro- 
gram, in which an ultimate sum of money comes to us for prior deter- 
mination of work in the field as to where to map in the West. So, 
we establish a priority of mapping. This matter of repaying or a 
transfer of funds when it reaches the proportions in the Geological 
Survey is difficult. We sometimes have a 50-50 break—that is, about 
half our total funds come by direct appropriation and about half 
from other Federal and State agencies. 

Mr. Fenton. I wonder if you could very briefly give us an idea 
where this $14 million comes from? 

Mr. Ramsey. There is a complete list on page 38 and 39 of the 
justification. 

Mr. WratuHer. The whole thing is tabulated in the back. It is 
tabulated with reference to the major activities of the Survey—the 
topographic mapping, geological mapping, water resources, investiga- 
tions, soil, and moisture conservation, and so forth. 

Mr. Fenton. I think, Mr. Chairman, that should be included in 
the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. It will be, if there is no objection. 

(The tabulation is as follows:) 
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Funds available and estiméated for work of the Geological Survey in the fiscal years 1951 
and 1952 from all sources (as of Jan. 1, 1951) 






































| 1951, | 1952 
| | 
Topographic surveys and mapping: | | 
Geological Survey appropriation. ...._............--.----- 2 eee | $7, 500, 000 | $8, 930, 000 
States, counties, and municipalities...__..........-.....--.-.------ - 1, 269, 000 | 1, 775, 000 
Department of the Interior: Bureau of Reclamation..________-__. oot 3, 071, 312 | 2, 300, 000 
Department of Commerce: Bureau of Public Roads___.._......._.___. -| 50, O1L | 50, 000 
Department of Defense: } | 
Department of the Air Force__.._......--...-....-.- ARLES Pee, eee | 583, 783 | 300, 000 
See ae | of Se S 
eT I cence con easter a 2 eee a 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies_..............----.---------------------- 260, 000 | 260, 000 
Sales to the public of aerial photographs and photographie copies of | 
eee a a eh cn gicicicnnmntehntenares | 25, 000 | 25, 000 
DO ies heath la Ok int ended en eunddeedaccenasanscic<ecadace 12, 767, 126 13, 640, 000 
Geologie and mineral-resource surveys and mapping: | * 
Geological Survey appropriation._._________- Giiek ete. S wink chuiaea een 4, 420, 000 | 6, 130, 000 
a Gee 190, 000 | 190, 000 
Department of the Interior: | 
sr ee ae bois cctecaenmacncesenand LL 2 SR Bek 
ee So irurnbudanéuscauceceuecacanceceseve tS CREE 
A SLL TCS, CATE CTA 501, 594 400, 000 
Department of Defense: 
ED ee ae . 22, 566 | 20, 000 
Department of the Army-_--_---_-- BS Se ees 750, 000 | 750, 000 
Department of the Navy-------- Pe ee Sa pe ee eS 358, 701 | 195, 000 
Department of State_......___- as a a San se cae aadavtndepuitsinigsom tend 2 | ae 
Atomic Energy Commission._-...................-.. pahiat a mivin ete ree eae 2, 224, 706 2, 000, 000 
Economie Cooperation Administration... ___- Sah htel wigcnconsemetae 274, 754 430, 000 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies-.................-.-...-------.---- een kf ene h Mee 
(| SC hdiahtdiwdeeetnbkd<<adkddewhannbunsadaheniie 9, 359, 936 | 10, 115, 000 
Water-resources investigations: 
Geological Survey appropriation_._.............._..- bE cupeacewncubucem 5, 278, 000 | 6, 015, 000 
States, counties, and municipalities. ...................-.------ estesmeiatet 3, 100, 000 | 3, 300, 000 
Department of the Interior: 
I nn ie ln abeckincihiner nates aan déies } eG See oa 
EEE Se ae 1, 652, 612 | 1, 275, 000 
Department of Defense: | | 
Department of the Army--_-...-.--- RP nye | ae ew Bus See eee ee 1, 176, 328 | 525, 000 
Department GF the NAVY. ......- 2... cee ashing aabscn Sto | na ef, eee 
SS ORE ET: TET 110, 000 | 130, 000 
American Battle Monuments Commission.-_._._____...__....-.......-_- 5 ease oe 
Atomic yf oo AREER SRS aE SAL ee ry 95, 131 | 28, 000 
Tennessee Valley Authority__...............___.- ‘ : . 91, 148 90, 000 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies. EEE, 250, 000 | 250, 000 
Permittees and licensees of the Federal Power Commission____________ -| 54, 000 | 54, 000 
2 ate ee sey TES ER tes. Weta ae aes 037, 242 | | __11, 667, 000 
Soil and moisture and conservation: Geological Survey appropriation- 41, 000 
Classification of lands: 
Geological Survey appropriation. ____ : 4, 000 
Department of the Interior: Bureau CiRemeneNees oie es RR oe ae 
a senna dds Cabcctkite a batne inc disiimad Dabtbacacdsbucuscucsuccen® 354, (00 
—S a 
Supervision of mining and oil and gas leases: | } 
Geological Survey appropriation. - edehcte tak biathletes 850, 000 | 910, 000 
Department of Defense: Department of the Navy.- REPS SE ERSTE 30, 000 | 32, 000 
p | RET eae aie SRS IRR SS SO Ae ee ee a | __ 880, 000 | 942, 000 
General administration: Geological Survey appropriation.........._.____.__- 465, 000 | Me 520, 000 
Summary: 
Geological Survey appropriations......_._...__.__..-___..-----_____.___. | 18,882,000 | 22, 900, 000 
State, counties, and ise cine tebe cnk sch ase cs eons 3s asanal 4, 559, 000 | 5, 265, 000 
Other Federal agencies-_._................-.....- a------------| 12,364, 662 | 9, 035, 000 
Permittees and licensees of the Federal Power Commission..._________.- | 54, 000 54, 000 
Sale to the public of aerial photographs and photographic copies of records_| 25, 000 | 25, 000 


EEE RD ee SO Oe eT eae 6 ee 35, 884, 662 | 37, 279, 000 
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GEOLOGIC AND MINERAL Resources SuRVEYS AND MAPPING 


Mr. Kirwan. The next item is “Geologic and mineral resources 
surveys and mapping.’”’ The amount available for 1951 was $4,420,- 
000, and the request for 1952 is $6,130,000. Tell us about the request 
—— this activity, after inserting page 10 of your justification in the 
record, 


(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


This activity consists of geologic surveys and research directed toward (1) in- 
creasing our sources of minerals and mineral fuels; and (2) providing the basic 
geologic data upon which civil and military engineering plans must depend for 
sound and economical execution. Defense plans have already highlighted exist- 
ing and potential shortages of a large number of critical mineral commodities and 
fuels, thus emphasizing the urgency of increasing our domestic sources. Like- 
wise, the acceleration of power development in support of defense industries, and 
the construction anticipated for the defense industries and for civil and military 
defense require an increase in basic geologic mapping in support of these defense 
efforts. 




















Net appro- | ES 
Subactivity | priation | Decrease | Base 1952 er Increases 
1951 | 3 

(a) Mineral deposits studies .___- | $2,335, 000 | $10,000 | $2,325,000 | $2,675,000 $350, 000 

(b) Mineral fuels investigations __ - ; 1, 280, 000 | --------| 1,280,000 | 1,480, 000 200, 000 

(c) General service geology ----- - Sas «8 eo 195, 000 410, 000 215, 000 

(d) Alaskan mineral resources ‘ Rf eee | 610, 000 665, 000 55, 000 
(e) Capital outlay (Denver space and 

equipment) .._..._....,-- ’ : ae vee re | natiepeie oe 900, 000 900, 000 

, SESE. Oe eee een 4, 420, 000 | isan. 4,410,000 | 6, 130, 000 1, 720, 000 





The following nonrecurring item has been deducted in arriving at the base for 
the 1952 estimate for this activity: 


Amount included in the 1951 appropriation for building rentals and 
Federal Supply Service handling charges, hereafter to be financed by 
the General Services Administration._..............-.---------- . $10, 000 


EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATE 


Mr. Wratuer. The increase is a stepped-up activity to meet the 
requirements of the present emergency. The increase is distributed 
among mineral deposits and mineral fuels investigation, and general 
service geology, or geological mapping, for engineering and civilian 
defense uses. 

Mr. Kirwan. Where do you do most of your investigations and 
explorations about mineral deposits—on public lands, privately owned 
lands, or where? 

Mr. Wratuer. It is pretty well distributed. We search for the 
best places to find new mineral deposits regardless of who owns the 
land. 

USE OF AIRPLANES FOR MINERAL SURVEYS 


Mr. Kirwan. Is it possible to use airplanes for this mineral study 
work now? 

Mr. WratnHer. Yes. We do use an airplane in prospecting and 
we have shown recently by our airborne magnetometer that the 
known iron ranges in Minnesota extend farther southwest than was 
ever before known. The ground survey has yet to be made. That 
was one of the important recent developments that resulted from the 
use of the airplane. 
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Mr. Kirwan. Why is it necessary for the Government to look for 
oil and gas deposits when oil companies and others are spending so 
much on this work? 

Mr. Wratuer. The geologic work we do is not designed for the 
benefit of any one company. It is background geologic information 
that attempts to point the finger at areas in which new developments 
could be undertaken. We do not compete with the oil companies but 
look for promising new areas in which companies and private indi- 
viduals may find it profitable to explore and drill. We sometimes 
assemble information from companies, from operators, and municipal 
sources so as to get an integrated picture of the subsurface conditions 
in extensive regions in which further exploration may be justified. I 
do not feel there is any competition between the activities of ourselves 
or the companies and we work hard to restrict our work only to that 
which industry cannot, or will not, do. 


EXPANSION OF THE DENVER OFFICE 


Mr. Krrwan. Tell us more about this $900,000 you are asking for 
office space in Denver. 

Mr. Wraruer. We are endeavoring to build up another important 
center of survey at Denver. We have space in the Federal center, 
which is a reconditioned munitions plant. We are now occupying a 
substantial part of that reconditioned building and parts of eight 
other buildings. There is additional space in there in which all the 
steel and construction work is done and in which only a mezzanine 
floor will have to be laid and partitions put in for laboratories and 
offices. We are acutely short of laboratories and office space and this 
proposed new space will permit consolidation of our geologic staff into 
one building where it can be managed more efficiently. 

In making this estimate the Public Buildings Administration insist 
we have to get the money to make the improvements. It will not be 
supplied out of their budget. The over-all cost of reconditioning is 
going to be $1,800,000. We are asking for one-half to get the con- 
struction work done and a substantial part of the laboratories equipped 
as soon as possible because laboratories particularly are urgently 
needed. 

Mr. Norretu. Does the Government own the land and buildings 
that you are going to rehabilitate out there? 

Mr. Wrartuer. Yes, sir. It is the Denver Federal center. It is 
an old munitions factory now occupied by a number of Government 
agencies. 

Mr. Jensen. You are interested in discovering new fields of min- 
erals, especially those strategic and critical materials? 

Mr. Wratuer. That is right. The emphasis is in that direction. 


PROGRESS IN LOCATING CRITICAL MINERALS 


Mr. Jensen. Now, I would like to have you, if you will please, 
either on or off the record, tell us what progress you have made and 
if you have in the past year discovered new critical mineral deposits. 
Would you like to talk off the record? It is all right. 

Mr. Wratuer. Dr. Bradley has indicated the Minnesota iron range 
discovery which seems to offer high promise. This is as a result of 
airborne magnetic work we have already described. 
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In southern California there is a most unusual deposit of rare earth 
minerals largely discovered through our efforts. The deposit contains 
cerium and lanthanum. It is a mineral curiosity. These minerals 
which have had only limited use because they could not be supplied 
in quantity are valuable when available in abundant quantity. The 
work is progressing on those deposits and I look for further develop- 
ments in the near future that will reveal new and strategic uses for 
these minerals from this district. 

Mr. JensEN. Wonderful. 

Mr. Wrartuer. Then there is another new and significant discovery 
based largely on our geological interpretations. That is cobalt, which 
is highly strategic as you know for jet engines and things of that sort. 
I request that these next statements be off the record if I may. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wratuer. We have made discoveries that add very significant 
increases to our tale resources. Our work in southwest Wisconsin 
has turned up in the last two and a half years significantly large new 
resources of zinc. 

Our geochemical prospecting methods are showing promise in a 
number of places. They are not yet complete. We are still going 
on with that research and we have considerable field work and drilling 
to do before we can tell how good these new leads may be. 

Mr. Jensen. What about these vertical mineral deposits in South 
Dakota. I have heard about them. Have you folks done any work 
up in that section? The Black Hills. 

Mr. WratHer. Yes; pegmatite deposits. 

Dr. Brap.iey. We have as a result of our work during and since 
the war made an adequate appraisal of our total resources of beryllium 
in this country. Our geologic work on the Black Hills pegmatites also 
showed that they contain valuable amounts of lithium, beryllium, 
mica, columbium, and tantalum. 


COMPARISON OF 1952 REQUEST WITH CURRENT YEAR’S APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Fenton. I have always talked on this particular appropriation 
on our mineral resources. How does your request for 1952 compare 
with the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Wratuer. $4,410,000 in the current year and $6,130,000 in 
1952. That is, an increase of $1,720,000, of which $900,000 for 
remodeling space in Denver is nonrecurring. 

Mr. Fenton. It seems to me that with conditions as they are today 
they are not giving you very much more to work with. Are they? 

Mr. Wratuer. That is true. There is a certain amount of other 
work going on for the defense minerals program. We are trying to 
keep a very clear cut line between our own domestic program and the 
work done for the DMA because that is financed by allocation to us 
from a special fund from the Budget Bureau. 

Mr. Fenton. Did I understand Dr. Bradley to say that the deposits 
of iron ore in Minnesota are greater than we thought? 

Dr. Brapuey. Yes, sir; but we have only an indication of a new de- 
posit at the moment. This lead has not yet been explored on the 
ground. The airborne magnetometer showed up a zone of high mag- 
netic activity which probably means that that area is underlain with 
iron ore—a southwestern extension of already known iron ores. We 
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do not know yet of either the grade or amounts. It has to be drilled 
and proved up before we can tell. 

Mr. Fenton. Has your work increased by finding that out? 

Dr. Brapey. Yes, but this is really quite new. We are planning 
to go in there and do some ground work but probably mining com- 
panies will explore 't by drilling. There have been additional resources 
of iron reserves discovered in Michigan as a result of our geologic work. 
There we have a very economical arrangement. The Geological Sur- 
vey geologists have worked out a new interpretation of the geology, 
which is very complex. As soon as we release a geologic map the iron 
companies go in and drill. The Government is spared the expense of 
drilling and all the companies are happy about it because they find 
more iron ore. These discoveries resulted from our new interpreta- 
tion of the geology. 

The Minnesota area is an area which has to be drilled. The glacial 
drift covers that area. 

Mr. Fenton. If you find deposits will they be as successful as the 
Mesabi Range off which we have been living for many many years? 
There we have a condition today that requires an awful lot of steel. 
I think that is one of our first privileges to go after that. Did you ask 
the Bureau of the Budget for more money for that kind of work? 

Mr. Wraruer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ramsey. Our request to the Bureau of the Budget was 
$6,700,000 for these geologic surveys and mapping. 

Mr. Fenton. That is down by half a million or more? 

Mr. Wrartuer. Yes. 


COAL INVESTIGATIONS PROGRAM 


Mr. Fenton. Well, I notice over here, in speaking of coal, that it 
still remains the Nation’s basic energy resource. Is there anything 
new on the actual investigations that you would like to give us? 

Mr. Wrartuer. No, sir. Except, as this committee well knows, we 
have already undertaken and have in progress a more complete inven- 
tory of our coal resources. We shall also gain a better knowledge of 
the grade of our various coals. As fast as funds have permitted, 
we have built up our coal investigations to where they are now 
$685,000. The work is of two categories. For one thing we are 
utilizing all available information of mining companies, States, et 
cetera, to make.new State estimates of coal reserves of various grades 
and characteristics. 

We are continuing our field investigations in eastern Kentucky in 
regions where there is possibility of finding coking coal. Those fields 
we are mapping in considerable detail. These maps will be useful 
to the mine operators; both underground and in strip mining areas. 
We are concentrating effort in these especially important areas and 
at the same time working toward a final over-all appraisal of the 
coal resources of the country, which is badly needed in view of the 
numerous discussions, as to just how much coal we have anyway. 

Mr. Fenton. What about the status of coking coal? 

Mr. Wratuer. Dr. Bradley, do vou have an answer to that? 

Dr. BrapLtey. No. I do not. The Bureau of Mines has been 
making estimates of minable reserves of coking coal. The quantity 
of these coals is generally known. It is largely a question of how 
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much sulfur can be tolerated and the economic controls that deter- 
mine necessary supplies of coke for steel making. Those standards 


are changing as time goes on and the Bureau keeps in close touch 
with them in their metallurgical work. 


Mr. Fenton. I think that is all. 


INVESTIGATIONS IN ALASKA 


May I ask this question. It refers to Alaska. What is the progress 
of your investigation in Alaska now? 

Mr. Wratruer. We have, as you know, been continuing our min- 
erals investigation. We are endeavoring to find new mineral supplies 
and appraising the coal resources. 

Dr. Brap.iey. There has not been anything particularly startling 
since last year. We are continuing our exploratory surveys in search 
for the most promising places in which to find new resources. We 
do not know the geology at all adequately and it is difficult terrain 
to map. 

Mr. Fenron. There have been laboratories established up there 
trying to find out something about building materials and so forth. 
Would that come in your sphere. 

Dr. Brapiey. We have been making geologic surveys, parti cularly 
along the railroad belt, for limestone that could be used for cement 
manufacture in the territory. One such deposit is known and has been 
pretty well evaluated. We have also studied the permafrost and 
landslide conditions along the railroad and highway. 

Mr. Wratrner. We have studied other materials too—such as 
gypsum for the manufacture of plaster. The limestones in southeast 
Alaska are generally rather poor for use in the chemical industry. 
Volcanic ash deposits suitable for making building blocks have also 
been studied. We have also investigated the available deposits of 
such construction materials—clays for brick. 

The most expensive items of construction are these imported 
materials that have to go in by sea. We have been devoting con- 
siderable attention to construction raw materials which I have men- 
tioned. In many places the deposits are inaccessible which, of course 
is a hindrance to their use. We have confined our efforts to the rail- 
road belt and to areas along the existing highways. 

Mr. Fenton. Has anything come out of your investigation? Is it 
helping the building up there? After all, that is one of the chief 
factors in developing Alaska—the building. 

Mr. Wratuer. Yes, sir, they have. But after all you soon get 
down to the matter of financing and that is clear out of our field. 
How you finance and carry on construction operations in view of the 


shortage of labor, and so forth, is an Alaskan problem not yet licked by 
any means. 


Mr. Fenton. How about coal? 

Mr. Wrartuer. There is an abundance of it but much of it is of 
rather low grade. Nevertheless, it is being used up and down the 
railroad belt. 

Mr. Fenton. They are turning over to oil—the railroad is? 

Mr. Wratuer. Yes. I understand the railroads are now using oil. 
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Water Resources INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. The next activity is “Water resource investigations.” 
The base for 1951 is $5,218,000 and the 1952 estimate is $6,015,000. 
Please insert page 19 of your justifications in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


The demand for water facts and the importance of water resources investiga- 
tions are substantially increased by the emergency. Water sources harnessed to 
meet the industrial needs of World War IT have now largely been appropriated 
for peacetime uses. Additional sources are under increasingly urgent demand 
particularly by industrialists who are also concerned with the maximum safe 
yields of developed supplies. 

The pattern of emphasis of the program of water resources investigations during 
1952 has been shifted to best meet the needs of mobilization. Water data will 
be made available in a form permitting most expeditious use by those seeking 
new sources of supplies. Investigations will be stepped up in critical areas where 
the demands for water are already great and supplies may be harnessed to the 
limits of safe yield. Finally, a concerted effort will be made to study trends in 
yield during periods of drought for water sources in such critical areas and to call 
early attention to possible later shortages. 





Net ap- Patinnta 
Subactivity propria- Decrease | Base, 1952 | Increase “ny es 
tion | vue 
(a) Federal program _____- : Oa $2, 178, 000 $60, 000 | $2, 118, 000 $597, 000 $2, 715, 000 
(b) Federal-State program_____.__- , 3, 100, 000 3, 100, 000 200, 000 3, 300, 000 
Total pee tet pia be mes ee 5, 278, 000 60, 000 5, 218, 000 797, 000 6, 015, 000 


The following nonrecurring item has been deducted in arriving at the base for 
the 1952 estimate for this subactivity: 
Amount included in the 1951 appropriation for building rentals and for 

Federal Supply Service handling charges, hereafter to be financed by 

the General Services Administration. ____-.-.-------- wine ttt nh bie 's, Oy Ate 


EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATE 


Mr. Kirwan. Will you give us a brief summary of that? 

Mr. Wraruer. That provides for carrying forward the stream- 
gaging program and 38 new stations located at the sites of military 
establishments of one sort or another which we hope to build this year. 
We are undertaking one urgent activity to assemble all the data on 
the utilization of water by industry and allocations by industry, such 
as the steel industry, so as to arrive at a unit quantity of water required 
for 1 ton of steel. When we know these figures, we can be better 
prepared to meet increased steel production and have a thumbnail 
figure on what the additional requirements for water will be. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you know how much water it takes for making a 
ton of steel? 

Dr. Sayre. The best figure we have is about 65,000 gallons of 
water per ton of steel. 

Mr. Wratuer. There is also evaluation of the selective use of 
water, which is important because of industrial and municipal develop- 
ment in which a shortage of water might develop. 
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POSSIBILITY OF WATER SHORTAGES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Kirwan. Are you up to date on the country’s need for infor- 
mation about water resources? 

Mr. Wratuer. No, sir. We are not. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you think parts of this country east of the 
Mississippi River are ever going to have water shortages, or is the 
West the only part of the country that will have to worry about that? 

Mr. Wratuer. The answer to that is New York City. An unex- 
pected drought threw the whole situation into a loop. Those things 
can happen anywhere. Therefore, the work we carry on in flood and 
drought investigations to obtain reliable information will give us some 
yardstick with which to measure those potentialities. 

Mr. Kirwan. Can you name a city of any size in the country that 
has too much water available for its next 5-year requirements—I 
mean, considering its purification plant and its water system and its 
reservoir and so on? 

Dr. Sayre. I think, in general, Boston might be an example of a 
city which has its plans for future growth pretty well coordinated 
with the water availability and the requirement of sites. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you know of any other city? 

Dr. Sayre. No, sir. I do not have any other in mind, offhand. 
Every city I can think of is in some state of planning for additional 
requirements. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are in a pretty poor shape, then, in regard to 
future water in many cities in the United States, outside of Boston? 

Dr. Sayre. Yes. I think we are. 

Mr. Krrwan. Last year the city of Cleveland had to stop watering 
the lawns. Chicago and others did the same. In the city I live in, 
Youngstown, Ohio, we thought years ago we had taken care of our 
needs for all time. Now we are wondering if we have enough capacity. 
There are few cities in the United States which have adequate water 
to meet the growth requirements of the next 5 years. 





VALUATION OF MINERALS 


Now, can you give us roughly a statement of the value of the new 
materials you discover? Can you give us a rough evaluation? 

Mr. Wraruer. It is a very hard matter to say because of the con- 
flicting values of minerals and because ours is only the exploratory 
stage and the whole development stage on which you evaluate is 
ahead. 

Mr. Krrwan. Dr. Bradley said a few minutes ago that the availa- 
bility of a certain mineral which we had only a limited supply of has 
now been increased to several times that amount. 

Dr. Braptey. I do not know what the value of that is. It is seven 
times the present known amount, and we do know from previous 
values that the new mineral resources brought in from our program 
itself, which is only one relatively small part in the Geological Survey 
program, has paid for itself in the terms of new national wealth many 
times over. One deposit of trona in Wyoming—-the estimated value 
of the reserves in the ground now known runs up into the billions. 
That is a commodity, soda ash, which is now coming into production 
from the big Wyoming deposit. It is used in steel and glass produc- 
tion. 
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Mr. Krrwan. That is just one of the minerals you worked on? 
Dr. Brapiey. One discovery we participated in. 

Mr. Kirwan. You people did not do it all yourself? You partici- 
pated in the discovery. 

Dr. Brap.ey. Yes. Just participated. 


RELATION OF WATER RESOURCES TO DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Mr. Norretyi. Mr. Wrather, one question here. In your state- 
ment you said something regarding water resources; that you had been 
receiving a large number of requests for information on the avail- 
ability and adequacy of water supplies for the industrial mobilization 
program. Would you give the committee, just briefly, two or three 
examples of how these requests come to you? I want to learn what 
work you do in regard to it. 

Mr. Wrartuer. These requests usually originate in the field. A 
company goes into southern Arizona with the expectation of putting 
in a plant. Their first step is to contact our local office to find out 
what water information they can get. These requests frequently 
come back to Washington because we may have to undertake more 
study to get the information needed for particular industrial or mili- 
tary development. That is the network through which these re- 
quests ordinarily come in to us. We have recently canvassed all the 
field offices to get from them an estimate of what work was contem- 
plated in those areas. There has been some work on that. 

Mr. Ferauson. The response to this canvass has been very reassur- 
ing. We see the beginning of what we met in World War II when 
we made about 15,000 water reports for defense industries and estab- 
lishments. There are already hundreds of requests for water data in 
our present early state of mobilization. 

Mr. Norre ty. These hundreds of requests relate to the adequacy 
of a supply of water for some kind of defense activity that desires to 
locate in the area. 

Mr. Ferauson. Yes, sir. Reading through the summary, one sees 
a detailed picture of the mobilization effort so far. 

Mr. Norre.u. I am getting down to this point. I have in mind a 
steel plant being located in the West, and it will use water originally 
intended to be used for irrigation. Why should the Government 
supply water on that costly basis when the mill might be located on 
some major stream in Ohio or Mississippi or in a place where they 
have an abundance of water. For example, down on the Mississippi 
River and, in Arkansas, our major problem is to get rid of the water. 
We have too much. It bother us. It washes away our land and 
our improvements. I am not so much interested in the matter from 
a selfish standpoint, but I cannot understand why we ought to spend 
so much money in the arid regions to locate water for defense or 

industrial mobilization when there is such an abundant supply 
elsewhere. Would you mind commenting on that? 

Mr. Frercuson. It is true that we let over 8 inches of our average 
30 inches of rainfall run into the oceans, and it has very limited use 
on its way. It is poorly distributed as it passes out. In some places 
it is scarce and in others it is a nuisance. The intention is to get rid 
of it. 
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Our water records, of course, show the amount and location of that 
surplus water, water waiting to be harnessed, if it can be, in those areas, 
as well as showing the limited amounts of water in the somewhat 
arid parts of the country. Thus, these questions can be somewhat 
more intelligently faced. 

I don’t know which steel mill you are thinking of. The steel mills 
could be located to assure adequate water, according to our records. 
We endeavor to show the dependable water sources throughout the 
country. Through that information, individual manufacturing estab- 
lishments can be located intelligently where they would have the 
best chance of having dependable water. 

Mr. Norre.u. I know it is not your job to steer the matter, but it 
ought to be the job of someone in the Government to look at it from 
an over-all basic-economy program. I just cannot understand why 
we need to continue to provide water for these things that could be 
located somewhere else. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 


Mr. Jensen. Well, Mr. Wrather, | am sure you know as well as 
I do, and possibly a lot better, the reason for our lowering water 
supply—our curtailed water supply. We have up to this very time 
permitted the rainfall to run off the land almost without any attempt 
to hold it where it belongs. Now, in areas where proper soil surface 
is protected by contour terracing and so forth, the underground water 
supply has increased. Instead of having to go further down with 
wells in order to get water, the water has come up because of the 
fact that it was retained on the surface of the ground, and hence it 
finally percolated down into the bowels of the earth and raised the 
water level. 

This whole problem reverts right back to proper soil and water 
conservation. It is just as plain as the nose on one’s face to deter- 
mine why our water supply in the cities has been disappearing, and 
until we really make up our minds to hold the water where it falls 
and let it drain down into Mother Earth we do violence. It not 
only cuts off our water supply but runs over our soil surface and we 
have erosion. We will continue with this problem of finding enough 
water for our cities and the farms and everybody else is going to 
become concerned, and the condition will become worse and worse. 

What happens to that 8 inches, as the gentleman just said, of our 
annual waterfall is that it runs off our lands and into the little tribu- 
taries and then into the larger streams and the main streams like the 
Missouri, the Mississippi, the Ohio, and into the sea; and, with it, 
it takes the precious topsoil. We have already lost about one-third 
of our topsoil. So, until we simple-minded human beings get to the 
point where we appreciate what God has given us and we try to 
reserve and retain that precious water where it falls and where it 
does a lot of good, we do not deserve to have a decent water supply 
anyplace. 

We might just as well get down to cases. Well, how wrong or how 
badly mistaken am I. Is that statement a fair statement? 

Mr. Wrartuer. It is undoubtedly true that if you retain the water 
on the ground and secure adequate recharge and retain the topsoil 
it is one of the major economic problems of today. 
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Mr. JENSEN. You do not have any trouble where you conserve the 
supply by contour and terracing. ‘The springs are beginning to run 
again. The water is being held, and the ground-water supply is 
rising, and you have a fine economy on top of Mother Earth because 
these people are doing something to take care of their precious soil. 
We can just talk all we want to and spend millions—yes, billions— 
trying to do something about this thing in a lot of different ways 
and trying to find new water supplies and all that, but the truth of 
the matter is your water supply comes from the heavens, and if we do 
not retain it where it falls we do not deserve any water. Am | right? 

Mr. Wraruer. I agree. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you agree with that, Mr. Wrather? 

Mr. Wratuer. [ do agree. The question is How are you going to 
teach the human race to thank providence? 

Mr. Jensen. They are learning fast in the Middle West. We 
have 2,400 soil-conservation districts in operation and I am just a 
little proud of the fact that the Soil Conservation Service informed 
me last year that there were more miles of terrace and more acres of 
contour land in my district than in any other comparable area in the 
United States. And I have had just a little part in bringing that 
about because I have never quit working here in Congress to get soil 
conservation going at a faster rate. My people out there—most of 
them—have soil conservation in their blood and are really doing 
a job. 

Our water supply is not much of a problem any more in any of our 
towns because we are storing the water in mother earth where it 
belongs. We are not letting it run off at the rate it used to run off. 
I hope that this Congress, instead of letting the Bureau of the Budget 
cut the requests from the Bureau of Land Management, from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, from the Department of Agriculture, for 
soil and moisture conservation, in two in many instances, quits that 
business and spends more money to retain our water. Until that 
happens we are going to have this problem. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


Soin AND MoisturE CONSERVATION 


Mr. Kirwan. We next move to “Soil and moisture conservation.”’ 
The 1951 amount was $41,000 and the 1952 estimate is the same. 
Will you explain that to us? 

Mr. Wratuer. It is held at the same norm as for the present year. 

Mr. Krrwan. Well, the most of your work in soil conservation is 
just in the nature of investigation? 

Mr. Wraruer. Investigation on public land. 

Mr. Kirwan. And for people who go onto it? 

Mr. Wraruer. And for people who utilize that information. 

Mr. JensEN. There is a good example of what is going on—$41,000 
for your Bureau to give information as to what should he done about 
it. Your great organization has the large sum of $41,000 for the whole 
United States to do a job that is so necessary that the future of this 
country depends on it and they give you $41,000. It is disgraceful in 
my book. What can you do with $41,000? 

Mr. Wratuemr. Very little. 

Mr. JenseN. How much did you ask for? 
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Mr. Fereuson. $150,000. 

Mr. Jensen. And they gave you $41,000. Such a stupid outfit. 
And you had plans to use $150,000. Of course you did. Will you 
furnish for the record, with the consent of the chairman, your pro- 
posed program where you were going to use that $150,000? 

Mr. Frereuson. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. How much more would you like to have? 

Mr. Wrartner. That is a matter that I would refer to the water 
people as a matter of staffing. 

Mr. Jensen. I would like that in the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may put it in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


PLAN oF ADEQUATE PROGRAM FOR SOIL AND MoIstuRE INVESTIGATIONS ON THE 
Pursuic DoMAIN 


The job of the Geological Survey in the soil and moisture conservation program 
is threefold: (1) Locate and report on causes of erosion on the public and Indian 
lands, particularly with respect to the great systems of gullies, so destructive of 
the public range; (2) evaluate and provide the facts on practical means for abate- 
ment of erosion; and (3) locate new sources of water supply so that grazing loads 
can be redistributed, thereby reducing erosion. 

The work to date has been on an extremely modest scale which has proven 
inadequate to furnish the facts needed for successful attack on the erosion and 
sediment problems. Experience has proven that the tremendous extent of erosion 
simply prohibits modest scale studies if any adequate solution to this national 
problem is to be developed. Likewise the immense area of the public domain 
which still remains unavailable for grazing through lack of range water requires a 
greater expanded geologic and hydrologic exploration if these areas are to be 
brought into production. The public lands, because of unfavorable geology, 
topography, and climate, contain erosion problems that are vastly different in 
kind and in degree from farming lands where such problems are better understood. 

Recognizing these obvious deficiencies, the objectives should be set at a scale 
that is geared to the demands for information by the land agencies and that is 
commensurate with the enormity of the problem. The following is an outline 
by regional units of the soil and moisture conservation surveys on Federal lands 
that the Geological Survey feels is necessary to carry out its responsibility to 
provide facts on erosion to the land agencies. It is estimated that $150,000 
would accomplish a logical step during the first year from the present level 
($41,000) toward providing adequate services by the Geological Survey. 


IT OR a $60, 000 
The program 


It is contemplated that about 10 percent of the program will consist of a general 
reconnaissance of the Federal lands located within the basin to delineate areas of 
most severe erosion and greatest sediment contribution to the river, and to select 
representative tracts for intensive studies which will furnish detailed information 
on erosion and the basic data needed for design of corrective measures. 

About 10 percent of the program will be directed toward appraisal of the 
performance and the effect on erosion, range recovery, and net usable water yield 
of the numerous and various types of control measures. 

About 20 percent of the program will include geologic and hydrologic studies 
and field examinations for the purpose of developing new sources of stock water 
on portions of the range presently unused because of lack of range-water facilities. 

About 60 percent of the program will involve intensive studies on selected 
representative areas directed toward obtaining fullest possible information on 
all phases of the sediment problem for use in design of corrective programs. As 
each selected basin will be representative of much larger areas because of similarity 
in geology, topography, cover, or other features common to both, the information 
obtained on the smaller tracts will be fully applicable to large areas. 

Basins tentatively selected for such studies include the San Rafael in eastern 
Utah, parts of the Dolores drainage in western Colorado, parts of the Little 
Colorado Basin in northern Arizona, parts of the White River Basin tributary 
to the Green River in northern Utah, the Virgin River Basin in southern Utah, 
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the Gila River Basin in southern Arizona. Other areas will be selected as the 


studies progress. 


Justification 


The sedimentation problem in the Colorado Basin is considered one of the 
most critical in the country due to a combination of unfavorable characteristics 
involving geology, topography, climate, cover, and previous land use. Full 
development and utilization of the river flow requires very large storage reservoirs 
on the main stem and principle tributaries. The life of these reservoirs is jeopar- 
dized by sediment originating on the upland area, particularly the barren more 
arid portions. Much of this erosion and sediment movement can be reduced and 
the range can be rehabilitated and restored to production by practical and eco- 
nomically feasible treatment methods provided dependable information on the 
techniques and accomplishments are available. 

Experience has shown that in an area as large as the Colorado Basin and one 
having such an extensive and complex sediment problem, over-all study of the 
basin is impracticable and greatest progress can be attained by intensive investi- 
gation on relatively small representative areas. Accordingly a large percentage 
of the over-all program has been set up for such intensive studies. The obtaining 
of complete data on the items mentioned in the program will furnish the basic 
information and thus aid the action agencies, particularly the Bureau of Land 
Management and the Indian Service, in designing practicable, economically feas- 
ible treatment programs. It will also furnish the data for measuring and appraising 
the performance and effectiveness of treatment practices installed to date, thus 
making it possible to continue those of proven merit and discontinue those of 
questionable value. The information will likewise make possible the evaluation 
of both on-site and off-site benefits of any treatment program thus furnishing 
data for arriving at a cost-benefit ratio. 

Because a considerable portion of the basin is unavailable to grazing through 
lack of range water, geologic and hydrologic studies aimed at developing water 
in such areas will be of great value to the action agencies in obtaining better 
grazing distribution, thereby relieving overgrazing with its ever-present threat of 
starting new erosion on overused portions of the range. 

With approximately 75 percent of the land in the basin being federally owned 
and largely under Interior agencies administration, the responsibility for setting 
up a program of range rehabilitation and sediment control to protect current and 
future large investments in major dams and other works on the river rests right- 
fully with the Department of Interior. Because of the widespread distribution 
and the variable character of the sediment problem, any corrective program will 
thus of necessity need to be of extensive proportion and of versatile design. 
Expenditures for such a program cannot be justified until basic data for deter- 
mining the cost and the effectiveness can be determined. The investigational 
program outlined above has been set up with the objective of obtaining this data. 


The program 


From 20 to 30 percent of the program in the Missouri River Basin will be devoted 
to generalized studies relating to soil and moisture problems on Federal lands 
within the basin, particularly those lands lying in the semiarid sections of central 
and northern Wyoming and eastern Montana, for the purpose of determining 
(1) areas of most severe erosion and greatest sediment contribution, both present 
and potentially, (2) general character of such areas in relation to surficial geology, 
topography, erodibility of soils, nature of cover, and hydrometeorological condi- 
tions, (3) effect of treatment thus far installed including small reservoirs, check 
dams, terraces, water spreaders, etc., (4) relation of erosion to grazing use, (5) 
representative areas favorable for intensive erosion studies. 

From 60 to 70 percent of the program will be directed toward obtaining com- 
plete details relating to erosion and sedimentation on representative tracts so 
selected that the results obtained will be applicable to much larger areas of similar 
character. Specific information obtained in these studies would include (1) deter- 
mination of precise rates of sediment production from areas having varying char- 
acteristics relating to geology, slope, soil, and vegetative cover, (2) determination 
of comparative ratio of sediment production originating from head cutting and 
bank cutting in gullies as contrasted with rilling and sheet wash, (3) effect of 
hydrologic and meteorologic conditions on érosion with ‘particular reference to 
the occurrence and expected frequency of rains of high intensity which produce 
excessive flood flows, (4) effect of existing structures on sediment production, 
range recovery, and net yield of usable water, (5) engineering analysis to deter- 
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mine suitability of design of control structures under the hydrologic and meteoro- 
logie conditions prevailing in the area, (6) cost and benefit ratios on structural 
installations, (7) comparative effect of unusual range use such as stock trails or 
excessive Overgrazing on erosion and as a corollary the comparative effect of 
grazing exclusion on reduction of erosion, (8) erosion history of the area and its 
relation to possible changes in climate during historic and recent periods. 

Localities in which exploratory studies have already been started include the 
Moneta area, tributary to Poison Creek and Wind River Basin; subareas tributary 
to Five-Mile, Muddy, and Badwater Creeks of the Snodgrass Ranch in the Powder 
River Basin, and the Bolton Creek area in the North Platte River Basin. Ex- 
pansion of such studies is proposed for the Wind, Big Horn, Cheyenne, Powder, 
and North Platte River Basins in Wyoming and in the Yellowstone, Upper Mis- 
souri, and Milk River Basins in Montana. 

About 10 percent of the program will be directed toward geologic and hydro- 
logic examination of range areas which currently are not available to grazing due 
to lack of range water with the objective of selecting suitable well or reservoir 
sites. 

Justification 

The seriousness of erosion and the associated problem of sedimentation in the 
rivers and in reservoirs planned or constructed within the Missouri Basin has 
long been recognized. Modest expenditures for abatement have already been 
made but very much larger ones are proposed for the future. In reality the justi- 
fication for such large expenditures rests on an insecure foundation because of the 
lack of basic data concerning the processes and progress of erosion and the .ffect 
of the planned treatments on retarding erosion. The securing of this basic data 
is essentially the objective of the above-outlined study. 

It is contemplated that the studies will provide information on the main source 
areas of sediment and thus make it possible to set up a priority schedule for treat- 
ment. Information obtained at river sediment measuring stations gives the total 
production of sediment of the drainage basin, but in designing successful treat- 
ment plans the sediment source needs to be traced to its exact location. As an 
example of the need for this there is at present practically no information available 
on the comparative amounts of sediment produced by bank cutting in gullies and 
by sheet wash. Yet treatment of the two types requires completely different 
approaches. Likewise in designing treatment plans for any area the effect on 
erosion of such features as geology, slope, erodibility of the soil, and the effect of 
cover should be known in advance, otherwise ineffectval and wasteful practices 
may be employed. 

Precise methods for ameliorating erosion of all types have yet to be developed 
and, as a consequence, future treatment programs must continue to be developed 
on a trial-and-error basis. Appraisal of the effects of all installations is essential 
if successful practices are to be continued and expanded and unsuccessful ones are 
to be discarded. To this end the studies contemplate detailed evaluation of all 
existing structures and practices with provisions set up for conducting similar 
appraisals on new installations. This will include the effect on net usable yield of 
water as well as sedimentation. To be fully effective the studies must be continued 
long enough to experience a full climatic cycle including both droughts and periods 
of excessive precipitation and runoff. The effectiveness and the suitability of 
design of structures can thus be tested under all conditions. The appraisal also 
will furnish information needed in ‘determining on-site and off-site benefits in 
developing a cost-benefit ratio. On-site benefits and costs will be measured and 
determined directly on the ground in the seleeted study areas, while movement of 
sediment will be traced until it reaches the major stream channels thus permitting 
an appraisal of off-site benefits. 

Many of the failures, both functional and structural, that have occurred in 
erosion structures built heretofore can be attributed to improper design in relation 
to local meteorologic and hydrologic conditions. Structures may function perfectly 
during ordinary storms yet they may be completely ineffective or fail during storms 
producing flood flows of great magnitude. The studies contemplate securing 
information necessary for proper design of such structures. In some study areas 
this will necessitate installation of recording rain gages and assisting the Weather 
Bureau or other agencies in procuring precipitation data. 

Cause of the recent erosion cycle on range land has long been a controversial 
subject, with one school of thought inclined to attribute it entirely to overgrazing 
and anether to a combination of overgrazing and change. of climate to drier 
conditions. Inasmuch as the determiriation; if possible, of the precise ‘cause will 
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have a far-reaching effect on any proposed treatment program, the securing of all 
possible information on this point is most desirable. The study contemplates a 
careful appraisal of evidence relating to past cycles of erosion with the objective 
of determining the occurrence and effect of past climatic changes and their 
relation to present climates. Similarly, an effort is to be made to measure the 
effect of change in grazing use from extreme overgrazing to nonuse, under present 
climatic conditions. This part of the study will be carried out in cooperation with 
the Bureau of Land Management, Soil Conservation Service, Forest Service, and 
other agencies who have personnel especially trained for such tasks. 

The planning and design of major structures under way in the Missouri Basin 
has rightfully been preceded by studies and investigations of the most detailed 
type in order to obtain the essential basic data needed for this purpose. These 
studies, however, are of no help in preserving the land and range values in the 
source areas for the water on which these major structures depend. It is evident 
that good engineering practice would dictate that adequate basic data be made 
available for use in designing sediment abatement and range rehabilitation 
programs—the proposed cost of which equals or exceeds that of the major program 
now under development. The study program cutlined above represents a modest 
beginning in securing that essential data. 


Southwest __ - it ese ds fh tite ot $25, 000 


The program 

It is planned that about 25 percent of the program will be devoted to a general 
reconnaissance and, in certain localities, to an intensive geologic and hydrologic 
examination. of range lands for the purpose of developing range water facilities 
on portions of the range which are presently not grazed because of the lack of 
water. 

About 30 percent will be spent in appraising the effect of previously completed 
treatment programs, some of which cover extensive areas and have been in 
operation for from 10 to 15 years. This will include detailed examinations of the 
areas and a critical inspection of the structures to determine what portion of the 
range recovery and the reduction in erosion, where these are evident, can be 
attributed to structures, to grazing reduction or elimination or to possibly more 
favorable precipitation during the past few years. 

About 45 percent of the program will be directed toward intensive studies of 
erosion on relatively small tracts, so selected that because of similarity in geology, 
soils, topography, cover or other features, they will be representative of large 
eroding areas in the Rio Grande and Pecos River Basins. The program will be 
similar to and follow essentially that outlined under the Colorado River Basin 
with modification made where needed to fit conditions prevailing in the South- 
west. Areas considered for initiation of such intensive studies include the upper 
reaches of Rio Puerco, the Montano grant and the Espirito De Sanot grant on 
the Rio Puerco, subbasins in the Jemez and Rio Salado Basins tributary to the 
Rio Grande, the Rio Hondo and Rio Penasco Basins tributary to the Pecos River. 


Justification 


The sediment problem in the Rio Grande and Pecos River has reached the 
advance stage where it is jeopardizing a large part of the agriculture development 
in the two basins. The continuous accumulation of sediment has caused aggrada- 
tion of the Rio Grande channel to such a level that adjacent agricultural lands 
are being waterlogged and the problem of controlling floods is becoming increas- 
ingly more difficult. A program involving costly major engineering structures 
is being proposed for correction of these problems, but if the life of such structures 
is to be prolonged beyond a relatively short period, measures must be taken to 
correct erosion conditions on upland areas from which the sediments are derived. 
In the Pecos Basin the silting of existing reservoirs and the accumulation of 
sediment in the main and tributary channels and on the valley floors is likewise 
reaching a critical state. The only hope for amelioration of the condition lies 
in improving erosion conditions on the upland areas. The soil and moisture 
investigations outlined above have as their objective the securing of the basic 
information needed for setting up a feasible land improvement program of this 
type. 

Grazing is one of the important industries in the Pecos and Rio Grande Basins. 
Any large scale reduction in grazing to effect range improvement and halt erosion 
will have a serious impact on the area’s economy and all practical means should 
be taken to avoid it if possible. The development of range water facilities in 
areas not now used offers the opportunity of providing additional forage, thus 
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permitting the moving of stock from overgrazed tracts to new ungrazed areas 
without serious reduction of the over-all livestock population. No exact informa- 
tion on the present proportion of unused range is available, but in some localities 
it is believed to be as high as 25 percent. Geologic and hydrologic studies will 
furnish the background information needed by the land agencies for developing 
water and bringing these areas into use. 

Large-scale programs aimed at improving the range and retarding erosion, some 
covering areas ranging up to several thousand acres in extent, were installed during 
the 1930’s. With a life of 10 to 15 years it should now be possible to appraise the 
full effect of these treatment programs and to determine which of the practices 
used merit continuation and which should be discarded. The cost of installation, 
maintenance, and supervision of the programs which will be obtained during the 
study, will make it possible to establish a cost benefit ratio for use in considering 
the feasibility of similar future treatment plans. 

Intensive investigation in selected areas will furnish information on the chief 
sources of sediment and rates of sediment movement as related to geology soils, 
topography, type of vegetative cover, and land use. The indicated best methods 
of suecessful treatment can thus be developed and made available to the action 
agencies for setting up a priority of area treatment and designing suitable correc- 
tive programs. 

Pacific Northwest- e oes ; as ~cemccnn Sie, 008 
The program 


General investigations and research on publie lands in eastern Oregon, eastern 
Washington, and northern Idaho to (1) determine prevailing character of erosion 
(gullying, rilling, or sheet wash), and to delineate the extent of soil types which 
are most vulnerable to erosion; (2) determine the effect of slope, vegetation. and 
land use on erosion; (3) establish rates of sediment movement from representative 
areas by means of stream sediment measuring stations or other suitable methods; 
(4) evaluate the effectiveness of previously installed erosion control structures 
and set up standards for measuring the performance of similar structures contem- 
plated for future construction; (5) advise departmental administrative agencies 
on methods for development of additional range water facilities as one means of 
eliminating over-grazing in certain localities by making forage available from 
presently unused portions of the range. 

Justification 


Although the sediment problem in the Columbia Basin is possibly not so critical 
as in either the Colorado or the Missouri Basins, nevertheless parts of the region, 
particularly those having a low rainfall, contain large tracts in which erosion has 
reached the advanced stage where gullving, rilling, sheet wash and blowing are 
prevalent. The condition of these tracts is such that unless corrective measures 
are taken this erosion wil! be accelerated at constantly increasing rates, with a 
corresponding increase in sediment contribution to main streams. As a prerequi- 
site to correct treatment planning, information on surficial geology, land forms, 
the extent and distribution of erodable deposits, the effeets of cover, and the 
hydrometeorological characteristics of the area are essential. Such studies as 
those contemplated will also furnish information on corrective treatment measures 
by delineating areas favorable for water spreading and by pointing out sites 
favorable for construction of silt detention dams or other types of structures suitable 
for control of erosion. By expanding the range available for grazing through 
geologic and hydrologie studies aimed at developing new range water facilities, 
it is believed that overgrazing with its threat of erosion can be eliminated without 
the need for drastic reduction of stock or otherwise interfering with the livestock 
industry. 


Pacifie Central _ - ee oo wee! 6 OOO 


The program 


The program contemplates a general reconnaissance of the area to (1) deter- 
mine the extent of erosion on public lands located within the region and its rela- 
tion to the over-all sediment problem in the drainage basin; (2) study the effect 
on erosion of structures or range management plans which have been in practice 
for some time; (3) select representative areas which are favorable for more intensive 
studies aimed at furnishing the basic information needed in designing suitable, 
corrective programs for areas in need of such treatment. 
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Justification 

Very little information is available on erosion conditions on federally owned 
lands located within the Pacific Central region. The modest program outlined 
has for its aim the securing of generalized information needed to determine the 
extent and seriousness of erosion on the public lands and to indicate localities 
where more detailed investigations are essential. 


CLASSIFICATION OF LANDS 


Mr. Kirwan. The next activity is classification of lands. The 1951 
base is $323,000 and the 1952 estimate is $354,000. The justification 
will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


The classification of the federally owned and controlled lands in the United 
States and Alaska as to the mineral and water-power values is the sole responsi- 
bility of the Geological Survey. It requires the progressive investigation, exam- 
ination, and classification of those lands with minimum delay. All phases of 
this work, and those of the closely related activity, supervision of mining and oil 
and gas leases, are requisite to the continued functioning of the system of publie 
Jand administration prescribed by the various mineral-leasing laws. In the face 
of an expanding defense economy there will be an accelerating increasing demand 
for the services rendered under this activity. 

















| 
Subactivity Net appro- oie -> | Estimate | aoe 
priation Decreases | Base 1952 1952 | Increases 
— — EE ee, ——————— 
| 
(a) Mineral classification. -.___._- or Sees | $171,000 | $3, 000 $168,000 | $186, 600 | $18, 600 
(6) Water and power classification__._.____| 157, 000 | 2, 000 155, 000 | 167, 400 | 12, 400 
MIE so 5 siicnkotgcpe Sts bsbotpnionactibnc : 328, 000 5, 000 323, 000 354, 000 | 31, 000 


The following nonrecurring item has been deducted in arriving at the base for 
the 1952 estimate for this activity: 
Amount included in the 1951 appropriation for building rentals and 
Federal Supply Service handling charges hereafter to be financed by 
the General Service Administration od nn Go, Oe 


Mr. Kirwan. Will you tell us about this briefly 
EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATE 


Mr. Wratuer. That is the item for conservation for the classifica- 
tion of land. Primarily it is to take care of salaries of men in the 
areas where the workload is too heavy for the present situation. I 
think, if you look through the justification, better than 80 percent 
asked for falls in that category, and the balance is devoted to miscella- 
neous requirements of automobiles, and so forth. 

Mr. Krrwan. Would it be necessary for you to classify land on the 
public domain before the Bureau of Land Management could sign 
an oil lease on that land? 

Mr. Duncan. The legislation requires the land to be classified for 
competitive or noncompetitive lease issuance and it is our obligation 
to make a determination for every piece of land found prior to leasing. 
There has been an increase of 11,000 leases on public lands in the last 
13 months. 
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SUPERVISING MINING AND Orn AND Gas LEASES 


Mr. Kirwan. The next activity is supervising mining and oil and 
gas leases. The 1951 base is $845,000, and the 1952 estimate is 
$910,000. The proper page of the justifications will be inserted at 
this point 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


The supervision of operations under mining, and oil, and gas leases covering 
Federal, Indian, and naval petroleum-reserve lands is a continuing activity re- 
quired by various mineral-leasing acts and amendments. 

There have been some increases in the appropriations for this activity during 
recent years, but owing to the devaluation of the dollar, and rising salary costs, 
the man-years of personal services and the returns for expenditures for travel, 
equipment, and supply items have, in reality, diminished in the face of steadily 
increasing service demands. For example, during 1945, the Survey had $662,000 
for this activity, a sum then sufficient to supply 158 employees to carry a combined 
workload of 23,759 ‘‘units’’ (aggregate number of leases, mines, and wells actively 
supervised), or about 150 units of workload per employee. Five years later, in 
the face of a steadily increasing workload, the appropriation for 1950 amounting 
to $745,000 plus $29,500 transferred from the Navy Department, was sufficient 
to supply only 152 employees to carry a combined workload of 50,688 units, or 
338 units per employee. In other words, the workload increased 113 percent; 
the funds increased only 17 percent, and the purchasing power of those funds, in 
terms of manpower, decreased 4 percent. In view of the defense measures now 
prevalent, moderate remedial measures by supplying manpower where most 
critically needed are indicated. 

















j | 
| Net appro- a a Pe . Estimate, me 
priation Decreases | Base, 1952 1952 Increases 
' 
ee a Te i ey oe = 
(a) Supervising mining leases | $208, 500 | $1,500 | $207,000 $231, 000 $24, 000 
(6) Supervising oil and gas leases _ } GAL, 500 | 3, 500 | 638, 000 679, 000 41, 000 
aE REE ESS SEA Bae sutte 850, 000 | ogee - 000 | 845, 000 910, 000 ¢ 65, 000 
} | 


The following nonrecurring item has been deducted in arriving at the base for 
the 1952 estimate for this activity: 
Amount included in the 1951 appropriation for building rentals and 


Federal Supply Service handling charges hereafter to be financed by the 
General Services Administration $5, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. Will vou tell us about this briefly? 


EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATE 


Mr. Duncan. The reply on that is simply that the workload is 
increasing and it is out of all proportion to the man-vears or the 
amount we have employed to take care of it. The prospecting for 
new sources of oil and gas and other minerals shows there will be a 
steady increase for defense i in addition to normal operations. 

I might point out one example of where we think service has been 
rendered in the Worland unit, Wyoming, producing large quantities 
of sulfur gas. By desulfurizing that sour gas, 300 tons of sulfur are 
now made daily and a sweet gas for domestic use goes into North 
Dakota. It cost $15,000,000 to put in this installation. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does the national-defense ac tivity in the oil and gas 
industry have any effect on your need for funds? 

Mr. Duncan. It affects us materially because everyone is trying 
to find new deposits of phosphates, oil, gas, coal, and leasable minerals. 
It increases our work. New leases come into existence. There are 
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now 44,000 leases, not all of them producing but the prospecting 
element is there, and we have the obligation of supervision. What 
we want to do is to encourage the full development of the fields so we 
can improve the potential output. 


ROYALTIES COLLECTED 


Mr. Kirwan. How many dollars do you collect for the Government 
for every dollar Congress allows you to spend in running your activity? 

Mr. Duncan. Last calendar year there was $31,174,000 collected 
in the form of royalties from Indian, Federal, and naval petroleum 
leases. We do not collect rentals, and we do not take credit for any 
bonuses received. In 1951 we had $850,000 appropriated. 

Mr. Kirwan. And the Government collected $31,174,000. 

Mr. Duncan. The Government has taken in in royalties since it 
began collecting in 1920, over $232,000,000 from the minerals produced 
from the public domain. The gross value has been over $3 billion. 
It is a sizable sum. 

Mr. Kirwan. Will you put a statement in the record of activities 
along that line, royalties and things like that? 

(The statement referred to follows: 


STATEMENT REGARDING MINERALS PRODUCTION AND Royatty INCOME FROM 
LEASES SUPERVISED BY THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


The Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, and subsequent amendments, 
provides that the royalties accruing by reason of mineral producing operations 
on public-land leases shall be distributed in the following proportions: 

1. 52%4 percent to the reclamation fund. 
2. 37% percent to the State where the mineral was produced. 
3. 10 percent to the United States Treasury (miscellaneous receipts). 

Since the beginning of such operations in 1920 to the end of the calendar year 
1949, the latest period for which complete figures are available, the aggregate 
rovalties that have accrued from public-land operations amounted to $232, 163,322. 

Thus the reclamation fund has benefited to the extent of $121,885,744; the 
public-land States have received, for schools and highway improvement, a total 
of $87,061,246, and the United States Treasury has been enriched in the amount 
of $23,216,332. . It should be noted that this figure represents the Government’s 
share of royalties alone, and does not include lease rentals and bonuses in a nearly 
equivalent amount which is accounted for and transmitted to the United States 
Treasury by the Bureau of Land: Management. 

The annual value of the minerals produced from public-land leases, and the 
annual royalty accruals have shown a remarkable increase, year by year, since 
the beginning of operations under the Mineral Leasing Act, as indicated on the 
following table: 


All minerals, oil, gas, coal, potash, phosphate, sodium, etc. 








: Value of Value of roy- 
Period production alty aceruals 


$927, 128, 221 $106, 915, 27 





65, 147, 865 5, 586, 296 
80, 692, 085 6, 256, 802 
85, 858, 968 6, 584, 409 
103, 025, 904 7, 883, 575 
115, 309, 242 8, 559, 746 
128, 686, 521 9, 247, 999 
143, 668, 740 11, 535, 808 
213, 795, 978 17, 958, 908 
298, 074, 859 26, 754, 811 





279, 544, 756 24, 879, 690 
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In addition to the public-land leases, the Geological Survey supervises mineral- 
lease development on Indian, acquired, and naval petroleum reserve lands. For 
all types of leases under the supervision of the Conservation Division, the total 
value of the products produced during 1949 amounted to $336,061,643, and the 
royalty obtained therefrom was $31,174,206. The following tabulation shows 
the sources of that production and the royalty values therefrom during 1949: 


Oil, gas, and other minerals, 1949 

















- Value of pro- | Value of royal- 
Type of land tion tien 
entre a ih aowindnindddad cha cddenehdbboncdaketeannbabue $279, 544, 756 $24, 879, 690 
Naval petroleum reserve lands... .-.... ASE EPS Oe a een eee 7, 673, 517 952, 130 
NI ND on occwnnumsusincbiked nacedecncdcecassiass 43, 913, 693 4, 817, 825. 
ooh. 566.545564-5o nes biine dd niednnbhinddnasctioncosen nae 3, 136, 259 217, 782 
pee eee eee likes aionathbeacempma teat 1, 793, 418 | 306, 797 
ale hain nicccecinivmngiaitlinnes dtindinkienienaiediyra dance tipo inane 336, 061, 643 | 31, 174, 206 





Leasing is particularly active for lands under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of the Interior and markedly so in the public-land States. The Geological 
Survey had 43,230 leases of record on December 31, 1950, as against 31,565 on 
December 31, 1949, and 25,798 on December 31, 1948. The following tabulation 
shows the classification and kind of lease under supervision: 





Dec. 31, 1950 Dee. 31, 1949 























Type of land : 
Oiland gas} Mineral | Oilandgas; Mineral 
RR Se a Ee Ea FRYE Rae tae divtamaichieuiedieboak 34, 737 909 23, 610 | 800 
Naval petroleum reserve. _....__.-. bis BT, ack cond BE Rickidhettders 
Indian land- SPT AE ee a SE EI 6, 7: 249 6, 389 231 
RE ee eI ar aS Ree eee 492 92 426 92 
MN Lt 3. cada Vaabkiba st ichind.4ale bieboabdecbiaee 41, 980 1, 250 30, 442 1,123 
| ES een eee iitidvimetmend | kD er 














Mr. Norretu. Right on that point, the money you say has gone 
into the Treasury—is that money that actually belongs to the Federal 
Government and no local government will participate in any distribu- 
tion of the money? 

Mr. Duncan. No, sir. I would like to state that for the fiscal 
year jending July 1, 1950, $22,169,000 came from public lands; 52% 
percent goes to reclamation; 37}; percent would go to the State in 
which it is produced. Then the Government retains 10 percent for 
administration. 

Mr. Norreii. How much, as an estimate, of the total money that 
has gone into the Treasury will actually and permanently belong to 
the Federal Government? 

Mr. Duncan. From royalties produced on public lands since 1920 
in the amount of $232,000,006, 10 percent would be $23,000,000. 

Mr. Norrewu. That belongs to the Government. 

Mr. Duncan. Yes. 

Mr. Norretvi. And Uncle Sam can say, that is mine. I don’t owe 
anybody any part of it. 

Mr. Duncan. Yes. 

Mr. Norre.u. Then, that is about the situation in answer to the 
question by the chairman. 

Mr. Duncan. Yes; the Government retains 10 percent of the 
royalties collected. 
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GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Kirwan. The next activity is ‘General administration.”” The 
1951 base is $465,000 and the 1952 estimate is $520,000. The proper 
page of the justification will be inserted in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 





increase 





| 
| Estimate erce 
Base 1952 | hak Increases Percent of 
: : a3 ae 
Total direct app ropriation for ‘‘Surveys, investigations, 
en SEE bxGb 2 okt kk 35 st itdegeadhansaca¥a \$18, 582,600 |$22, 900,000 | $4,318,000 


General administration share of direct appropriation } 465, 000 | 520, 000 55, 600 


-_ 
New 


' 





The general administrative units of the Geological Survey include the Offices of 
the Director and the Executive Officer, the Budget Office, Personnel Branch, 
Accounts Branch, and the Purchasing, Property Control, and Mail and Messenger 
Sections of the Service and Supply Branch in Washington; it also includes similar 
activities in the Denver, Colo., and Juneau, Alaska, offices of the Survey. In 
addition to these units, the ‘‘General administration” of the Bureau also includes 
such items as miscellaneous printing for the entire Bureau and miscellaneous 
charges for services rendered by the Department. 

This activity is financed partly by direct appropriation and partly by charges 
against funds transferred from other Federal agencies. On the basis of present 
estimates of over-all funds to be available to the Survey from all sources during 
the fiscal year 1952, it is not anticipated that the total cost of general a 
trative activities for the Bureau will be increased over the current year’s level, 
because of the fact that the increased programs under the direct appropriation 
will be largely offset by decreases (approximately $3,000,000) in funds available 
from other Federal agencies. A summary of the total estimated cost of general 
administration by units follows: 











| 1951 | 1952 
TN a. Seas beens Af BP op Ee S aE ae ns = | $114, 300 
Smmaneerahs Stantative OMe. 5. es 28, 800 
bana ou Siatahrcdinden weralsia ane hones Pa “he al CS Ae PS Lee Pater = 300 2 20, 300 
ES Sih wh ted edaiee Sena 113, 000 113, 000 
NESS SEES FETE SDS EAT Ee ae e- 238, 000 | 238, 000 
Service and Supply Branch (Washington and "Sh Geral alae aia Sie u 132, 000 | 132, 000 
Rocky Mountain Service and Supply Branch (Denver) ---____- 45, 800 | 45, 800 
Miscellaneous costs (telephone and health services for the above units; “ge neral_ 
printing for the entire Bureau; charges for services rendered by Department) _- 67, 800 | 67, 800 
LESS SRG GSN L NG EAS Rs TORS A ah aE 760, 000 | 760, 000 
Less amount to be charged to transferred funds______.........--- 2-2 ee 295, 000 | 240, 000 
Amount to be charged to direct appropriation.-_................-......--.- 465, 000 | 520, 000 





EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATE 


Mr. Wrarker. This, of course, is tied to the increased total esti- 
mate. If you will notice the first table, the estimated increase over 
the base is 23 percent. The proposed increase in the ‘General 
administration” is only 12 percent. 

As appropriations go up, administration does not follow the same 
ratio. We handle the larger program with the same accounting and 
so forth. In a later table you will see we expect a reduction in funds 
to be transferred from other agencies, which will largely offset the 
increases in our regular funds so that the base of administration for 
all Survey operations will be substantially the same. 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF THE DIRECTOR 


Mr. Norre tt. I understand that the Director of the Geological 
Survey has quite an outstanding record of academic achievement and 
of experience for his position and also that he is serving because of 
pleasure and to render a public service rather than merely for the 
salary that might be involved. 

Assuming the Director is too modest to say much about it, I want 
to ask Mr. Beasley if he will prepare for the record an adequate state- 
ment covering Dr. Wrather’s distinctions, in addition to the technical 
qualifications and training that he has and let that go in the record 
so the general public may know the caliber of the official that we 
have at the head of the Geological Survey 


Mr. Brastey. I will be very glad to have a statement of that 
nature inserted in the record. : 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


William Embry Wrather, Director of the United States Geological Survey, was 
born in Brandenburg, Ky. He studied geology and law at the University of 
Chicago and received the Ph. B. there, followed by 2 years of graduate work. He 
joined the United States Geological Survey in the summer of 1907, reporting for 
work with a field party in Montana. 

The following year he was employed by J. M. Guffey Petroleum Co., later to 
be merged into the Gulf Production Co., as a petroleum geologist with head- 
quarters in Beaumont, Tex. 

In 1916 Dr. Wrather struck out on his own as a consulting geologist. He 
acquired properties for the Gulf Co. in north Texas which eventually paid big 
dividends, but few persons could then foresee the important role geology was to 
play in future exploration. 

Under an informal working agreement with M. L. Benedum, a name well known 
in the oil industry, Dr. Wrather and associates engaged in a geologically directed 
wildeatting campaign which culminated in the discovery of the Desdemona oil 
field in Comanche County, Tex. 

From then on research and consulting activities occupied his full attention 
until he was called to Washington in 1942 to serve as Associate Chief of the 
Metals and Minerals Division, of the Board of Economic Warfare. On May 7, 
1943, under appointment by President Roosevelt, he became the sixth Director 
of the United States Geological Survey. 

In addition to his primary interest, Dr. Wrather also found time to serve as a 
delegate from the National Academy of Sciences and the National Research 
Council to the International Geological Congress in Madrid in 1926, and in 
Pretoria, South Africa, in 1929. In 1933 he was a member of’ the scientific 
advisory committee at the Chicago World’s Fair; in 1926 a member of the His- 
torical Committee of the Texas Centennial Celebration; and in 1937 a delegate 
to the Seventeenth International Geological Congress, in Moscow, Russia. 

He has served as president of the American Association of Petroleum Geologists 
(1922-23); American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers (1948); 
the Society of Economic Geologists (1934); and Texas Geographical Society 
(1940-42). He is treasurer of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. He is also a member of the Geological Society of America, the Seismo- 
logical Society of America, the Mining and Metallurgical Society, the Geological 
Soeiety of Washington, the Washington Academy of Science, the Explorers Club, 
Cosmos Club, Sigma Nu, and Phi Delta Phi. 

Dr. Wrather holds honorary degrees of doctor of science (Southern Methodist 
University, 1945; University of Kentucky, 1950) and doctor of engineering 
(Colorado School of Mines, 1947). 

The Anthony F. Lucas Petroleum Medal for 1950 was awarded to Dr. Wrather 
by the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers for distinguished 
achievement and improving the technique and practice of finding and producing 
petroleum. FEarlier, in recognition of his work in geology, he was awarded the 
alumni medal at the fiftieth anniversary of the University of Chicago. 

As might be expected, the publications upon which his geological reputation 
rests have to do with petroleum geology, but include also contributions as far 
afield as Texas folklore and history, and the ethnology of peoples of foreign lands, 
visited in the course of his extensive professional travel. 
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Mr. JeNsEN. | am very pleased that Mr. Norrell made that request. 
I feel, as | know every member of this committee feels, and thousands 
and thousands of other Americans do who know the great work that 
Dr, Wrather has done for America and will be pleased to read of the 
fine record of this man. 

The most difficult thing for me to find is where we can save a few 
dollars. Because of my high regard for you, Dr. Wrather, and your 
fine administrative staff, I believe it is fair to say that you have the 
most able and efficient agency in Government today. I want to 
extend and voice my appreciation for the fine, able, patriotic service 
that you and your administrative staff of Geological Survey employees 
in general render to America. 

Mr. WratHer.,We appreciate your expression of confidence and 
thank you so much. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am grateful also to be sitting across the table from 
you—as a pupil—and learning. We who are interested in conserving 
and developing our precious natural resources can be thankful that 
we have you as Director of the Geological Survey. 

It is like attending the best university in the country to sit here 
and listen to you and other able men in the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. Norre.u. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add this statement 
both for the Director and for his employees and their organization. 
I have been on this «cmmittee a long time and it is one agency that I 
have never yet found withhelding information from us. They evade 
no questions and do not strain to interpret the law. I think they are 
thoroughly competent and I believe have the fine American philosophy 
that we have built this Government on. Within a relatively short 
period of time we have come from a dense wilderness to the great 
outstanding, leading nation of the world. We have done that on 
that American philosophy; we have gone so far, we will go a long way 
further. I do not mean to say by that that others have done con- 
trary to that. I think by and large it is true throughout the Interior 
Department and I mean that by an overwhelming conviction, even 
though we do run across conflicts of interest and disagreements here 
and there. But this is one agency where there has been no such 
experience since I have served on the committee. 

Mr. Wraruer. | hope we can continue to earn your approval. 

Mr. Kirwan. I feel sure that you will. 


BUREAU OF MINES 


WITNESSES 
DR. JAMES BOYD, DIRECTOR 
THOMAS H. MILLER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
W. E. RICE, CHIEF, ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION 
DR. A. C. FIELDNER, CHIEF, FUELS AND EXPLOSIVES DIVISION 
J. J. FORBES, CHIEF, HEALTH AND SAFETY DIVISION 


Mr. Krrwan. Dr. Boyd, we will be glad to hear from you about 
your 1952 budget. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 
Mr. Boyp. I appreciate the honor of being permitted to present 
to you the annual estimate of appropriations for the Bureau of Mines. 
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This committee has always recognized the technical problems with 
which our Bureau is confronted and your understanding and patience 
is greatly appreciated. It is my understanding that the committee 
prefer to have the information in support of the budget presented in 
statistical or tabular form rather than as narrative exposition, when 
that is feasible. For this reason, the justification of the 1952 esti- 
mates of appropriations for the Bureau of Mines now before you 
has been condensed as much as possible. Tabular information has 
been presented on all items, even those for which no increases are 
requested, since it is assumed that some members of the whole com- 
mittee may not be familiar with the work of the Bureau. For 
example, the appropriation for “Health and safety,’’ which begins 
on page 37 of the estimates, does not present a reqyest for additional 
funds over the appropriated amount for 1951. Very briefly, how- 
ever, each activity is explained and wherever possible to do so, 
statements have been included to indicate workload data on certain 
phases of the work to which this type of measurement can be applied, 
but from the nature of the work. performed, not all of the activities 
under this heading can be tabulated. 

Also, to facilitate your consideration of the program of the Bureau 
for the fiscal year 1952, more detailed explanations of some of the items 
included in the budget estimates have been prepared as supplemental 
data either for the information of members of the committee, or for 
inclusion in the record of these hearings if that is desirable. We shall 
be glad to furnish additional information that may be desired by this 
committee. 

I should like to make a brief statement pertaining to the relation of 
the activities of the Bureau of Mines to the defense program. The 
Korean situation, together with pending mobilization of natural re- 
sources to meet the crises of unsettled world conditions, sharply focuses 
the inadequacy of mineral supplies in this country. The requirements 
of war have, in some instances, depleted important sources of mineral 
raw materials; and, further, many of the important minerals and 
metals that are required by the expanding industrial economy are 
either in short supply or virtually nonexistent within the territorial 
borders of the United States. The Bureau of Mines is the agency 
within the Department of the Interior primarily concerned with the 
problem of conservation of mineral resources. 

For the past several years the entire staff of the Bureau of Mines 
has been concentrating its efforts toward a more efficient program of 
conservation research. Essentially, this agency is a research organiza- 
tion with its work designed to assist both industry and Government in 
problems pertaining to all segments of the mineral and fuel industries. 
With the establishment within the Department of the Interior of the 
defense agencies, such as the Defense Minerals Administration, Petro- 
leum Administration for Defense, and Solid Fuels Administration for 
Defense, the full force of the Bureau has been directed toward furnish- 
ing the information required by these organizations in order to carry 
out the functions assigned to them by the Defense Production Admin- 
istration. All the forces of the Bureau have been channeled into the 
defense program, and in addition, funds have been transferred to the 
Bureau from Defense funds to augment its present staff to handle the 
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additional workload. By doing so it has been possible to hold the 
organization of the Defense Minerals Administration to a strictly staff 
level. For example, the administrative organization of the Bureau of 
Mines has absorbed the administrative or ‘housekeeping duties of the 
Defense Minerals Administration with the addition of a few clerks, 
instead of creating a new staff of administrative personnel. 

Continued metallurgical research, seeking ways and means to 
utilize low-grade ore which at present cannot be processed economi- 
cally, is dir ectly related to the over-all mineral program. The Bureau 
also is continuing its pioneer work in the extraction and use of new 
metals such as titanium and zirconium. 

Substitutes may be used in many instances to replace or increase 
the supply of ‘items where critical shortages exist. The Bureau of 
Mines is conducting research projects on many such substitutes, with 
special emphasis being placed on those commodities certified by de- 
fense and planning boards as being strategic items and potentially in 
short supply. 

As power shortages mount, greater emphasis is placed on the in- 
creased use of coal and petroleum products. The Bureau conducts 
scientific and engineering investigations and tests on the chemical and 
physical properties of coal and on the mining, preparation, combustion, 
and gasification of coal, with the primary objectives of increased pr o- 
duction, conservation of supplies, and utilization of supplies which 
in past years have been considered waste material. Fundamental 
research projects are continuing on the recovery of petroleum prod- 
ucts. The synthetic liquid fuels program conducted by the Bureau 
continues to discover new processes for more economical methods of 
obtaining liquid fuels from coal and oil shale. Vast potential reserves 
of liquid fuel will become available to the Nation as this research 
program continues. 

Thus, you see, gentlemen, the Bureau has been charged with new 
duties, with an expansion of its old or regular duties, and a shifting of 
emphasis of its regular duties to the defense effort. 

Briefly I have indicated how the work of the Bureau is closely 
coordinated with the defense activities. I shall be glad to answer any 
questions you may have with reference to the Bureau's activities as 
reflected in the estimates now before you. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Dr. Boyd, for your statement. 

Mr. Fenton. What is the full amount of your request for 1952? 

Mr. Boyp. The total estimate for 1952 is $24,280,000. That is 
against the amount appropriated for 1951, of $24,981,100, a difference 
of $701,100. 

Mr. Fenton. I would like to say, generally speaking, Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not believe the present details in the justification are any- 
thing like they used to be and are rather difficult to follow in some 
places. I have spent a lot of time trying to work up something on 
this hearing but we have to do a lot of searching. They have cut out 
a lot of the pages in the justification and they are certainly not as 
detailed as they used to be. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, we will go on just as you want to. 
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CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF MINERAL RESOURCES 


Funds available dated seneeney 


| 1950 actual c 1951 estimate | 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
j 


Appropriation or estimate ___. 
Unobligated balance, savings under see. 1214- 





Adjusted appropriation or estimate. - _- ANE 
Comparative transfer from— | 
i 


“Operating mine-rescue cars and stations and investiga- 





tions of mine accidents, Bureau of Mines’’_____- | $20, 032 
“Control of fires in inactive coal deposits, Bureau of | 

RI Sapte Sal ial Seana | 481, 226 
“Coal-mine inspections and investigations, Bureau of | 

Se ie acne 74, 993 7. 
“Testing fuel, Bureau of Mines” ____ ae 596, 788 | _ 
“Anthracite mining investigations, Bureau of Mines’. ___ 381, 664 | _ 
“Synthetic liquid fuels, Bureau of Mines’’___ 7,453, 640 | _- 
‘Mineral mining investigations, Bureau of Mines”____. a 391, 396 | 
“Investigation and development of domestic mineral | 

deposits, Bureau of Mines’’ , wee. j 1, 882, 322 |__. 
“Coal investigations, Bureau of Mines” a -| 240, 432 | 
“Oil and gas investigations, Bureau of Mines” 661, 754 


“Expenses, mining experiment stations, Bureau of Mines” 
**Metallurgical research and pilot plants, Bureau of | 


1, 330, 183 | 
Mines” q 


r z 1, 713, 355 

“Care, ete., buildings and grounds, Pittsburgh, Pa., | 
Bureau of Mines”. ___ 223, 000 
*‘Economics of mineral industries, Bureau of Mines’ | 824, 525 
*‘Helium utilization and research, Bureau of Mines’’__- 93, 802 


Total direct obligations 16, 369, 112 


i 
REIMRURSARLE OBLIGATIONS | 





Reimbursements for services performed 
Comparative transfer from | 
“Testing fuel, Bureau of Mines’’ “amp 
“Synthetic liquid fuels, Bureau of Mines” ee | 
“*Mineral mining investigations, Bureau of Mines”’ } 
“‘Investigation and development of domestic mineral de- | 
posits, except fuels, Bureau of Mines’”’ 
“‘Expenses, mining experiment stations, Bureau of Mines” 
““Mets sllurgie: 41 research and pilot plants, Bureau of | 
Mines’’. _ _. | 
“Economics of mineral industries, Bureau of Mines’’ | 


Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations “16, 514, 530. | 


Obligations by activities 


1950 actual 


Description 








"$18, 008, 000 | 
—350, 000 | 


17, 658, 000 


“Ty, 959, ‘000 | 


7. 
1952 estimate 
| 

$17, 950, 000 


a “17, 950, 000 
| 


352, 200 


| 1951 estimate |" 1952 estimate 











DIRECT ORLICATIONS 
1. Fuels: 

(a, Coal ‘ baat $1, 822, 099 $2, 018, 807 $2, 060, 000 
(b) Petroleum and natural gas___- | 1, 089, 067 1, 111, 597 1, 256, 000 
(c) Synt?etie liquid fuels oo p ‘eeu 7, 148, 775 8, 115, 180 7, 809, 000 
(d) Helium. Te ete “i 93, 802 94, 500 94, 500 

2. Minerals and metals: 
(a) Ferrous metals and alloys. -- 1, 880, 386 2, 143, 140 2, 308. 500 
cilia inno onus ans ssute<e 2, 698, 502 2, 672, 258 | 2, 907, 000 
(c) Nonmetallic minerals ete a) Rapsadass 785, 612 772, 843 792, 000 
(d) Mineral research unclassified re? = 369, 643 373, 479 | 673, 000 
3. Control of fires in inactive coal deposits anit 481, 226 356, 196 50, 000 
Total direct obligations 16, 369, 112 | 17, 658, 000 17, 950, 000 

REIMRURSARLE ORLICATIONS | 
| 

1. Fuels. -__- ; a Pe ye 23, 959 | 51, 000 52, 200 
2. Minerals and metals____- : — 121, 459 | 250, 000 300, 000 
é Total reimbursable obligations 145, 418 301, 000 352, 200 
" Total obligations ~~ 16,514,530 | 17,959,000 | 18, 302, 200 








rs 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification | 18 1950 actual 








SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 


Total number of permanent positions. 4 } s 2, 855 | 2, 907 | 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions------- -- eal 120 120 | 
Average number of all employees. - -_. NAS 5 Sse SER at 2, 649 2 S43 


Personal service obligations: | 


Permanent positions * ate ‘ ..-| $9,705, 947 


Part-time and temporary positions. ye a 336, 388 338, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base < ie 38, 125 
Payment above basic rates............--...------- } 130, 024 162, 052 


10, 210, 484 
| Ss 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 


Total personal service obligations 


01 Personal services 10, O88, 884 10, 918, 475 


02 Travel . x es ‘ | 307, 764 | 345, 400 | 
03 Transport: ition of things. - a nee ; ; | 276, 645 286, 670 | 
04 Communication services-- ete 7 iam j 100, 118 125, 000 
05 Rents and utility services__ BY wy G5 : 382, 040 390, 360 


87, 555 

1, 250, 475 
2, 306, 006 
1, 395, 914 
173, 251 


06 Printing and reproduction 

07 Other contractual services 

08 Supplies and materials_----- 
eee 
10 Lands and structures. - 


1, 291,175 
2, 690, 000 


13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities.___- cyte dl 46c0; §00| 


arreoreees wees —| 


Total direct obligations.............._- | 16, 369, 112 > | 





REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS ws 


SE LS PELE CRED : 

02 Travel wicuiehwawens ceo ; naa 944 2, 240 

05 Rents and utility MME le ee A | 849 1, 450 | 

08 Supplies and materials._.........- 22, 025 | 70, 280 | 
Total reimbursable obligations....................-- 145, 118 





CE RRS SEES RS CCS GRE ee ee | 16, 514, 530 | “17, 59, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. 
for “Conservation and development of mineral resources.”’ 


The appropriation for 1951 1s $18,008,000, and the estimate for 1952 
Will you insert in the record at this point pages 5 and 
6 of the justification and give us an explanation of this estimate. 


is $17,950,000. 


(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Appropriation Act, 1951_._......____---- s $17, 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951___-- ~~~ = 


758, 000 
250, 000 





Total appropriation__-_-__-.__----- _........ 18, 008, 000 
Less reduction under sec. 1214__________- ane, pe 350, 000 
IST TET TE PAA $17, 658, 000 
Decreases: 
1. Fuels: 
Oe ee ee a ne a $92, 611 
(b) Petroleum and natural ee 2, 327 
(c) Synthetic liquid fuels___..________- 306, 180 
2. Minerals and metals: 
(a) Ferrous metals and alloys_—-_- ----~-- 5, 000 
(b) Nonferrous metals________________- 6, 000 
(c) Nonmetallic minerals. ________.- ae 1, 183 
(d) Mineral research unclassified ___. 479 


306, 196 


3. Control of fires in inactive coal deposits__ 





| 1951 estimate 


$10, 645, 453 


11, 145, 505 


145, 420 | 


1, 465, 000 | 


121, 600 | 227, 030 


301, 000 


The first item for the Bureau of Mines is the estimate 










































1952 estimate 


3, 004 
138 
2, 933 


$11, 184, 679 
419, 050 

43, 800 

156, 143 


il, 403, 672 





375, 900 
287, 620 
128, 100 
390, 800 
148, 820 

1, 063, 485 

2, 643, 063 

1, 373, 740 

500 


17, 950, 000 


265, 700 

3, 000 
1, 500 
2, 000 
352, 200 


ii ~ 48, 302, 200 


719, 976 
16, 938, 024 
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Increases: 
1. Fuels: Z 
(a) Coal 2... oe 
(b) Petroleum and natural gas PAPAS puvid.2 146, 730 
2. Minerals and metals: 
(a) Ferrous metals and alloys- -_- ---- 3G 170, 360 
(b) Nonferrous metals- tae 240, 742 
(ce) Nonmetallic minerals eens 20, 340 
(d) Mineral researeh unelassified_____- 300, 000 
ane erect Pada 011, 976 
Budget estimate, 1952 Port es “17,9 950, 000 
Analysis by activities 
— om i aT ; 
| Adjusted | | itiaain | 
Activities appropri- Decreases | Base, 1952 Est ~~. ’ | Increases 
ation — 
: ere vs eS, SERS | emaabeas wannenees é 
1. Fuels: | 
(a) Coal_. $2, O18, 807 $92, 611 | $1,926,196 | $2,060, 000 $133, 804 
(b) Petroleum and natural gas 1, 111, 597 ,o27 1,109,270 | 1, 256, 000 146, 730 
(c) Synthetie liquid fuels -_- 8, 115, 180 306, 180 | 7,809,000 | 7,809,000 |......-..-.. 
(d) Helium. aon 94, 500 pees 94, 500 | 94, 500 ages 
2. Minerals and metals: | 
(a) Ferrous metals and alloys 5,000 | 2,188,140 | 2,308, 500 170, 360 
(6) Nonferrous metals_--—_-_- 6, 000 2, 666, 258 | 2,907, 000 | 240, 742 
(ce) Nonmetallic minerals 1, 183 | 771, 660 | 792, 000 | 20, 340 
(d) Mineral research, unclassified 479 | 373, 000 | 673, 000 | 300, 000 
3. Control of fires in inactive coal deposits 306, 196 | 50, 000 | 50, 000 Ske 
Total ; ... 17,658, 000 719, 976 16, 938, 024 | 17, 950, 000 1,011, 976 


COAL RESOURCES 


Mr. Kirwan. Give us a brief explanation of the increase you are 
asking for the development of Alaskan coal. 

Mr. Boyp. Mr. Chairman, as you know, the question of improving 
the economy of Alaska, for the development of the new economic 
area of a part of the United States has revolved largely around the 
discovery and utilization of large quantities of coal in Alaska. The 
increase requested in this particular appropriation is $35,000 and it 
would be used for developing the subbituminous-coal reserves of the 
Nenana field which are in the Healy River district. The program is 
planned to develop the use of that coal. 

Mr. Kirwan. Will the funds you are requesting for work on coal- 
mining methods be duplicated by the work of any private mining 

companies? 

Mr. Boyp. I would say no, Mr. Chairman. A lot of research is 
done by private enterprise. We are in contact with them at all 
times. We undertake things of general interest in research and 
mining methods so that we do not duplicate but give information 
available to the entire industry and, therefore, useful to the entire 
economy. 

OIL AND GAS RESOURCES 


Mr. Kirwan. Do you think the money you are asking for petroleum 
and natural-gas work will help to stretch our oil and gas resources? 

Mr. Boyp. Definitely, Mr. Chairman. The work of the Bureau 
has been long recognized as the fundamental basis for the improve- 
ment.of our oil reserves. I believe I have told you before in this com- 
mittee that production engineering of petroleum actually started with 
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the work of the Bureau of Mines and many of the early petroleum 
engineers were technicians working in the Bureau. It is from that 
se that the improvement of production techniques has been 
led wou by the work of the Bureau. 


SYNTHETIC LIQUID-FUEL PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. Will the synthetic liquid-fuel work you do in 1952 
be different from that you have been doing before? 

Mr. Boyp. It will be different only in detail, Mr. Chairman. It 
is to provide the basis for a new industry in this country. In other 
words, to supplement our diminishing liquid fuels by solid fuels, such 
as coal and oil shale. As we improve it, we improve the economics. 
It has reached the stage of an economic question as effected by new 
techniques in the process. We have produced oil from coal, but we 
are trying to reduce the cost of it. 


MINERALS AND METALS PROGRAM 


Mr. Krrwan. Will you explain a little more about the minerals 
and metals work you plan for 1952? 

Mr. Boyp. As Director of the Defense Minerals Administration, as 
well as the Bureau of Mines for the time being, we are faced with in- 
creasing the supplies for our industrial requirements and the chang- 
ing requirements of a defense economy. 

Therefore, we have concentrated the work as we have presented it 
to you this year, on the solving of technological problems to improve 
supplies for the defense and industrial effort. Our work is almost 
entirely tied to defense at the moment. 


MANGANESE RES£ARCH 


There is rather an enormous number of projects. I do not know 
whether we could go into all of those in detail. The most urgent is 
developing a new industry in manganese. In other words, we have 
been dependent on foreign sources for 90 percent of our manganese 
for many years. It comes from long distances overseas and is very 
insecure. We have been trying for years to make use of our avail- 
able supplies in this country. The work the Bureau has done in the 
last few years in the recovery of manganese from slags puts us on the 
threshold of a new economic industry, one that will stand on its own 
feet and go a long way toward solving for all time to come our ques- 
tion of manganese supplies from abroad. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you think in the past year you have made more 
progress in research in manganese than in all the rest of the time 
together? 

Mr. Boyp. I am sure of that, Mr. Chairman. For two wars, this 
country has tried to develop a domestic mining industry, and I 
think we are much closer to it in the last 6 months than we have ever 
been before. 


FLOOD PROBLEM IN ANTHRACITE REGION 


Mr. Fenton. Starting with coal, on page 7, taking them item for 
item, what about the flood program we have had in the last few years? 
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Mr. Boyp. The program was established a few years ago largely 
through your efforts, for a thorough engineering study of the flood- 
water conditions in the anthracite region. Our task was to determine 
the engineering factors behind the solution of that flooding problem 
in the anthracite region. We have had a staff of the best engineers 
we could gather in that field working through the last 3 years. They 
are now approaching the end of their job. Therefore, we have asked 
for a decrease or have asked for less money to finish up that job, and 
we fully expect to complete the engineering details behind it by the 
end of the next fiscal year. We hope by then to be nearly ready to 
present a report to the Congress. 

Mr. Fenton. That would be June of 1952? 

Mr. Boyp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. And you think it will be completed by that time? 

Mr. Boyp. We sincerely hope it will be unless we run into some 
snags in the meantime, but that is the objective at the moment. 


LIGNITE RESEARCH LABORATORY 


Mr. Fenton. What progress has been made on the lignite research 
laboratory? 

Mr. Boyp. That building now is virtially complete and most of the 
equipment is in. We are about ready to move into it, Dr. Fenton. 

Mr. Fenton. Of course, the anthracite research laboratory, the 
new wing is underway at the moment? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ALASKAN COALS 


Mr. Fenton. Just what are you doing with the development of 
Alaskan coals, Doctor? I notice that you say it has been used for the 
railroads mostly but we find that the railroad is going over to Diesel 
engines now. 

Mr. Boyp. Of course in the growing economy which we are trying 
to develop in Alaska at the moment, coal has an infinite variety of 
uses, such as for household heating, industrial operations, and so on. 
What we are doing there is improving the quality and usefulness of 
the lower-grade coals that exist in Alaska. Despite the fact that in 
some uses coal will be replaced by oil in all of our economy, it is my 
impression that coal is really gomg to grow in its usefulness in our 
economy, particularly as petroleum costs go up, but there are a 
number of uses for coal in Alaska besides that of the railways. 
Although they have turned to Diesels, there are plenty of other uses 
for coal, industrial, domestic, and so forth. For instance, large power 
generation can only come from coal. 


COKING COAL RESERVES 


Mr. Fenton. What about your estimates at the moment of your 
reserves in coking coal? 

Mr. Boyp. I do not like to give a figure but we express it in terms 
of annual consumption. I think it is fair to say that of the best types 
of coking coals that we use today, our known reserves are in the order 
of 70 to 75 years. I do not wish to make that statement as a pessi- 
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mistic one because some of this money that you give us here, we are 
using in the blending of coals to find new methods to extend the 
reserves of coking coals, in order that we can use lower grades of 
coal of which we have much larger reserves. It does not mean the 
steel industry will close out in 75 years but it will cost more to make 
steel. 

Mr. Fenton. Would you happen to have an approximate figure 
of reserves? 

Mr. Boyp. In tonnage? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 

Mr. Firevpner. In the neighborhood of 20 percent of our total coal 
reserves are coking coal. Not all of them are of prime coking class, 
most of them are of lower grades which we hope to upgrade. 

Mr. Boyp. I think Dr. Fenton asked it in terms of total tonnage. 

Mr. Frevpner. It would be one-fifth of our total tonnage of re- 
coverable coals of about 1.2 trillion tons, which would be about 
240 billion tons. 

Mr. Boyp. Dr. Fieldner here is talking about all the coal that could 
possibly be utilized as coking coal. 

Mr. Fenton. When we speak of coking coal we speak of bituminous, 
do we not? 

Mr. Frevpner. That is right. 

Mr. Fenton. How much bituminous do we have? 

Mr. FietpNrer. Twenty percent of our total reserves are in the 
Appalachian region and all of those except the anthracite are possible 
coking coals. That total tonnage is now estimated, considering one- 
half recoverable, at about one-half of 2.4 trillion—that would be 1.2 
trillion, or 1,200 billion tons, and one-fifth of 1,200 would be 240 
billion tons of potentially coking bituminous coal in the Appalachian 
region. 

Now the cream of that, the kind we are using now is a much smaller 
percentage. It would probably be about one-third of 240, or 80 billion 
tons. 

We haven't any accurate figures on this. These are estimates. We 
are now carrying on a study to determine the actual reserves of coking 
coal. We have finished that study in two counties of Pennsylvania 
and have issued two publications. Four more will soon be ready to 
publish. We publish them countywise. 

In them we give actual tonnages of coking coal calculated from the 
figures the mining companies have of their own explorations, the land 
companies, and the State geological surveys. 

Those are not estimates such as I give you now. They are real 
surveys. We have five teams in the field working on these surveys— 
two in West Virginia, two in Pennsylvania and one in Kentucky. 
We also are working on the possibilities of blending anthracite with 
bituminous coal to improve the coking of coal. That will stretch 
out our reserves somewhat. 


CONTROL OF MINE FIRES 


Mr. Fenron. Yes; 1 was going to come to that proposition. 

I notice, Dr. Boyd, that you mentioned a lot about conservation 
in your opening statement. I think I am in order here on this conser- 
vation and development item when I speak of the cuts you made in 
the control of mine fires. 
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Mr. Boyp. Dr. Fenton, we were instructed to go carefully over our 
budget to see that we removed from it all of those items which could 
not be directly connected with defense. We have gone a long way 
toward controlling the fires in areas where they are of danger to the 
health of the communities. The fires that are now burning and that 
have not been brought under partial control at least are in the areas 
of the West where they are not really doing any damage to the health 
and safety of the area. It is still a loss of coal and a very serious one. 
I think we should get back to doing something with it at sometime 
later but at the moment we have been instructed to take out anything 
not directly defense connected. All our other activities with the 
exception of that one are directly defense connected. 

Mr. Fenton. You do not believe that letting coal reserves burn 
up is in the national interest, or that it does not come under national 
defense, do you? 

Mr. Boyp. Dr. Fenton, I agree with you thoroughly that we should 
not in our long-range national interest permit the coal reserves to 
burn up as we are doing today, but it has been difficult for me to justify 
going ahead with those particular projects as a direct defense-con- 
nected operation at the moment because we have so many other things 
to do that have direct connection with the immediate national defense. 


COST OF COAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Fenron. I wish I could go along with that theory, but I 
cannot do it. 

Here in your justification vou say that 90 million tons of coal have 
been conserved by what you have already done. How much did that 
cost us? How much money was expended in the project of control 
of fires? How much money has been expended in saving 90 million 
tons? 

Mr. Boyp. We have had an appropriation in 1 year, of $250,000, 
2 years at a half million dollars, which makes a million and a quarter 
dollars. In other words, it cost one and a quarter million to save 90 
million tons of coal. 

Mr. Frenron. That was a good investment, was it not? 

Mr. Boyp. I think it was an excellent investment. 

Mr. Fenton. My colleague says that is about 10 cents or 11 cents 
a ton. 

Mr. Boyp. I think that is a very excellent investment on the part 
of the people of the United States. 

Mr. Fenton. So everything has been discontinued except $50,000 
just for maintenance of those controlled areas, that you have under 
control? 

Mr. Boyp. That. is correct, sir. 

I might state, Dr. Fenton, if some of those fires should break out 
again, that $50,000 will not be sufficient to keep them under control. 

Mr. Fenton. I wonder if we could have an up-to-date estimate of 
the number of fires that are going on now. 

Mr. Boyp. I have a list before me of the fires that we have con- 
trolled under the present appropriation. If you would like to have 
that in the record, Mr. Chairman, I will be glad to furnish it. 

Mr. Kirwan. That may be included in the record at this point. 

(The paper referred to is as follows:) 
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Sratus oF Work oF ContTrRomANG Frres in INactivE CoaL Deposits 


To conserve our coal resources being consumed by fires, to prevent the damage 
or destruction of valuable surface property, and to eliminate the hazard to life 
and health of persons in proximity to such fires, the Congress has appropriated 
funds to control these fires during the past 3 fiscal years as follows: 1949, $250,000; 
1950, $500,000; 1951, $358,926. 

During the 3-year period the Bureau of Mines has undertaken the control of 
17 fires on public and private lands, and surveys are now being made on three 
other projects, on publie lands in the West which will be completed during fiscal 
year 1951. The following tabulation shows the status of the 17 fire projects: 


n 
| ! | 
Name of fire } Lecation Land Date started | 


Date com- | Gost 





| pleted | 
1. 1. HT. _...| Rifle, Colo _............| Public_____-__| Apr. 29,1949 | July 18,1949 | $38,029 
2. North Park. ..| Coalmont, Colo. -_-_----- .--d0....--..| July 9, 1949 | Oct. 25,1949 | 57,751 
3. Peach Mountain...| Pottsville, Pa...........| Private._.....| Jume 11,1949 | Oct. 16,1949 | 30,529 
4. Lloydsville | Latrobe, Pa- ‘ a June 15,1949 | July 12,1949 | 9, 501 
5. Liek Run__--- | Bruceton, Pa- Publie and | July 6,1949 | Sept. 23,1949 | 40,452 
| private. | | 
6. Monessen .....-| Monessen, Pa__. | Private _..---| July 6,1949 | July 30,1949 | 18,424 
7. Moyer Gulch__-_- Gillette, Wyo fo Nov. 3,1949 | May 25,1950 | 39, 461 
8. Mount Carmel____| Mount Carmel, Pa | Private___ Mar. 1, 1950 és | 87,420 
9. Kulpmont. ..| Kulpmont, Pa__ wal Ye May 8, 1950 te | 105, 000 
10. Carbondale -- | Carbondale, Pa__- ht Cate Pat June 6, 1950 . nana} 92,118 
11, Shamokin__- | Shamokin, Pa__- 34 = Rhee July 11,1950 | Oct. 27,1950 | 12,000 
12. San Juan__-_- | LaVentana, N. Mex Public. _- Jan. 11,1951 - | 35, 000 
13. Laur... “Spee 0, -do.__.....| July 18,1950 | Sept. 12, 1950 | 6,581 
14. Little Thunder }...| Hilight, Wyo...........|.....do.__.....| July 19,1050 |... ...... |} 3,000 
15. Canfield. __- ..| Teckla, Wyo_- “hl .do___.....| June 23,1950 | Aug. 5, 1950 72, 000 
16. B aed Coal | Bill, Wyo___-- P | -do___.....| July 15,1950 | Dee. 30, 1950 54, 690 
Mine. | 
Fs OR. once dce Fairmont, W. Va__--_-- Private -_....- | June 16,1950 | July 12, 1950 | 20, 268 


! The cost shown covers drilling to determine extent of the fire. Control of fire will be done with 1951 
funds. 


Information on the individual fire control projects underteken during the past 
three fiscal years is as follows: 

1. I. H. I. coal outerop fire near Rifle, Garfield County, Colo., was on the 
public domain. The work of controlling this fire wes completed July 19, 1949, 
and the Federal Government paid the entire cost. ($38,025) of the project. It is 
estimated that 1,600,000 tons of bituminous coal were saved by controlling this 
fire. 

2. The work of controlling the North Park outcrop fire on the public domain 
near Coalmont, Jackson County, Colo., was completed October 25, 1949, at a 
cost of $57,751 to the Federal Government. The coal bed is 40 feet thick, and 
it is estimated that 5 million tons of coal were conserved through the completion 
of this project. 

3. The Moyer Gulch outerop fire is in a 40-foot coal bed, on the public domain 
near Gillette, Campbell County, Wyo. The control of this fire was completed 


. May 25, 1950, at a cost of $39,461 to the Federal Government. Six million tons 


of coal was endangered by this fire. 

4. The control of the San Juan fire on the public domain near LaVentana, 
Sandoval County, N. M., will be completed during February 1951 at an estimated 
cost to the Federal Government of $30,000. This fire is in an abandoned mine 
in a 6-foot bed of bituminous coal. It is estimated that 1,500,000 tons of coal 
will be conserved through this project. 

5. The Laur fire on the public domain near Gillette, Campbell County, Wyo., 
was completed September 12, 1950. The control of this fire at a relatively small 
cost of $6,581 was the means of conserving approximately 5 million tons of coal. 

6. An estimated 15 million tons of coal on the public domain will be conserved 
by the control of a fire in a coal bed 90 feet thick at what is known as the Can- 
field mine near Teckla, Campbell County, Wyo. This project was completed 
August 5, 1950, at a cost of $72,030. 

7. The control of the Burning Coal Mine coal-crop fire on the public domain 
near Bill, Converse County, Wyo., was completed December 13, 1950, at a cost 
of $54,690. This fire has been active for over 30 years, and it is estimated that 
750,000 tons of coal has been consumed. It estimated that 20 million tons of 
coal in a bed 100 feet thick has been conserved by the control of this fire. 
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8. A coal-crop fire, known as Little Thunder, on the public domain near Hilight, 
Campbell County, Wyo., has been burning for many years in a coal bed 125 feet 
thick. Drilling of bore holes to determine the extent of the fire has been completed 
and bids for the control of the fire have been advertised. It is expected that this 

roject will be completed during fiscal year 1951 at an estimated cost of $145,000. 
he control of this fire will conserve an estimated 20 million tons of coal. 

9. The Peach Mountain outcrop fire, on private property, near Pottsville, 
Schuykill County, Pa., threatened to destroy 2 million tons of anthracite. A 
project to control this fire was completed October 16, 1949, at a cost of $30,529, 
one-third of which was borne by the county. 

10. Lloydsville outcrop fire near Latrobe,, Westmoreland County, Pa., en- 
dangers 75 residences and their occupants, the plant of the Latrobe Die 
Casting Co., and the right-of-way of the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. The initial phase of the control of this fire was completed July 12, 1949, at a 
cost of $12,000, one-third of which was paid by the county and private interests. 

11. Outcrop fires on Bureau of Mines property and adjoining private property 
near Bruceton, Allegheny County, Pa., endangers the experimental mine and sta- 
tion where much of the Bureau’s research work is done, as well as adjoining mines 
and private property. The initial phase of controlling the fire was completed 
September 24, 1949, at a cost of $43,000, one-third of the cost being paid by private 
property owners. 

12. An outcrop fire in the borough of Monessen, Westmoreland County, Pa., 
endangered a public school and a large residential district. The control of this 
fire was completed July 30, 1949, at a cost of $18,424, one-third of which was borne 
by the borough of Monessen. 

13. Three cemeteries at Shamokin, Northumberland County, Pa., were en- 
dangered by an outcrop fire. The control of this fire was completed October 27, 
1950, at a cost of $12,000, the county paying one-third of the cost. 

14. Control of an outcrop fire which endangered valuable residential property 
within the city limits of Fairmont, Marion County, W. Va., was completed July 
12, 1950, at a cost of $15,000. The city of Fairmont contributed one-third of the 
cost of controlling this fire. 

15. An extensive fire in an outcrop of anthracite partly within the limits of the 
borough of Mount Carmel, Northumberland County, Pa., endangers a large 
residential area and city streets. The work of controlling this fire was started 
March 1, 1950, and is still in progress. It is estimated that this project will cost 
$140,000, one-third of which will be borne by the borough and county. 

16. A fire in an outcrop of anthracite within the limits of the borough of Kulp- 
mont, Northumberland County, Pa., threatens to damage a high school nearby 
and a large residential section. Work to control this fire was started on May 8, 
1950, and is expected to be compieted during April. It is estimated that this 
project will cost $105,000, one-third of which will be paid by the State. 

17. An anthracite outcrop fire within the limits of the city of Carbondale, 
Lackawanna County, Pa., has already burned under several homes and endangers 
a large residential area. Control of this fire was started June 6, 1950, and it is 
expected to require about 1 year to control it. It is estimated that $130,000 will 
be spent on this project, one-third of which will be borne by private property 
owners. 

Coal-crop fire projects undertaken under 1951 appropriation 


REGION IV 


} Tons of 

Name of fire | Location | Land | Lost { coai con- 

| } | served 
Hay Creek.____. : Gillette, Wyo___.._.| Publie_| $15,000 | 1, 500,000 
Padlock... ears a . : "See oo hen|a-<G0s2}, 40/000 | 15,000, 000 
Robinson Range. -- ‘ AS .---|---d0...} 15,000 2, 000, 000 
Little Thunder___- : Hilight, Wyo }...do. 145,000 | 20, 000, 000 
Farmington. - : Farmington, N. Mex-|...do- 15,000 | 3, 000, 000 


Total __ pavn~nedagedncsensesale-ceoee=5| SBOQOO |... 
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Coal-crop fire projects undertaken under 1951 appropriation—Continued 
REGION VIII 





| + 
| Tons of 


Name of fire Location | Land Lost coal con- 

| served 
| EER La Ap ein eran eee parae ee Wee Carbondale, Pa_____| Private} $35, 000 
<uauee, ss saad cries iret ince dl ea Kulpmont, Pa-__--- Rereee 4, 750 
Administrative “expe nse of projects at Latrobe, eS : 48, 500 


Bruceton, Monessen, Mount Carmel, Kulp- | 
mont, Carbondale, and Shamokin, Pa., and at 
Fairmont, W. Va 
Supplies and equipment sits soe ie oa aaniecbianacai et cca PAS des Sin cei ded Tees. 2, 100 
Possible surplus oka 3 


Total bie ie _ Se ee or ise 94,000 |___- 


s — 


Mr. Boyp. There are 76 fires which have not been put under control 
that would cost $7 million to $8 million to put out. 
Mr. Kirwan. Did you say it would cost that if they are not put out? 
Mr. Boyp. No; I meant to put them out. 
Mr. Kirwan. If thev are not put out, how much of our natural 
resources will be wasted? 
Mr. Boyp. We have made a study of that. 
: Mr. Forses. I would say upward of 100 million tons. 
i Mr. Boyp. That is again the 9 cents to 11 cents that you spoke of. 


IMPORTANCE OF COAL TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. Fenron. | cannot understand that. We are trying to develop 
other sections of the world, as well as Alaska, to which I have no 
objection, and other departments are trying to conserve and develop, 
but yet when it comes to coal, we are out of the picture altogether. 

Anthracite coal and bituminous coal in Pennsylvania is its life’s 
blood, you might say. Yet when we try to get something for the an- 
thracite region or the coal region generally, we are always up against 
that proposition of national “defense and 1 certainly think that the 
coal resources of the United States have contributed as much as any 
other segment of our country toward national defense. 

Dr. Wrather, in his statement, regarding the geological survey said 
coal is still one of the most valuable resources, or words to that effect. 
He said it was the most valuable in the field of power production. 

Doctor, did you ask for any appropriation to continue this activity? 

Mr. Boyp. In our original estimates, Dr. Fenton, presented to the 
Bureau of the Budget before we were required to cut back to defense 
activities, we asked for $485,000 to continue this activity. 

Mr. Frenron. Is that the only explanation you can give for dis- 
continuing this conservation program? Not considering ‘the national 
interest or national defense? 

Mr. Boyp. May I say we have been asked to adjust our budgets to 
cover the immediate national defense programs and problems. I do 
not mean to intimate for 1 minute that I do not believe it is in the 
national interest to put out those fires but it is just a question of how 
far our money can go today toward doing all of the things we should 
do in this field. 

Mr. Fenton. What fires are under control now but not completely 
extinguished? 
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Mr. Boyp. The Mount Carmel fire in Pennsylvania; the Kulpmont 
fire, and the Carbondale fire, in Carbondale, Pa.; the San Juan fire in 
La Ventana, N. Mex.; the Little Thunder project in Wyoming. The 
rest of the projects we have undertaken are now completed. 

Mr. Fenton. How much more money do you think is necessary to 
completely extinguish those fires? 

Mr. Forses. | would say about $400,000. 

Mr. Boyp. I would estimate it would be around $500,000. That 
would complete the ones that are not now completed. 

Mr. Fenron. I still think that that is a pretty good project. I 
think it is in the national interest and in the interest of national de- 
fense, regardless of the Bureau of the Budget or anybody else. 

Are there any particular serious fires that should be taken care of 
that you know of offhand? 

Mr. Boyp. There is a new one that has developed in the anthracite 
region recently, Tower City. Mount Carmel is still bad. There is 
additional work that would have to be done on it. 

Mr. Fenron. What tonnage is involved in the Tower City fire that 
you speak of? 

Mr. Forses. There would be conservation of up to 35 million tons 
of anthracite. 

Mr. Fenton. Is that on abandoned property? 

Mr. Forses. The fire is in mine workings that were abandoned 
about 1930. It is reported that the fire started during “bootleg” 
operations during the depression. The existence of the fire prevents 
the mining of about 35 million tons of anthracite. If this fire is con- 
trolled, the company contemplates driving a tunnel to recover this 
coal. 

Mr. Fenton. Then if this fire is permitted to continue it will 
probably ruin 35 million tons of coal? 

Mr. Forses. Eventually it may do that. 

Mr. Boyp. I think we might put it this way: In that case it would 
prevent the recovery of that tonnage of coal. 

Mr. Fenton. Would trying to control that particular fire help in 
employment? 

Mr. Boyp. In that particular case, yes; because the company that 
is planning to open it up is held back by the fact that there is fire on 
the top, and they would employ about 600 men. 

Mr. Fenton. It would mean 600 men would be employed if this 
particular fire were in control? 

Mr. Boyp. That is correct, at that point. 

Mr. Fenton. That is a pretty goodly number of men, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes; it is, especially in places where they are already 
idle and always have been idle. It should be controlled. 

Mr. Fenton. What would be the estimate for the control of that 
fire, Doctor? What estimate have you made on that? 

Mr. Boyp. About $275,000. 

Mr. Fenron. For that one fire? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes. 

Incidentally, when these budgets were drawn up we thought we 
had Mount Carmel under control and that we just needed to main- 
tain it but since then it has broken out in some of the underground 
workings and it means that that fire will cost about $110,000 more than 
we originally estimated to get it out. 
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Mr. Fenton. Well, I hope that something can be done to continue 
that project. I am very much interested in conserving coal. Of 
course, we will have something to say later on that, too. 


MANGANESE RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The chairman asked you about this new industry that you are con- 
templating. Will you give us something on recovering manganese, 
in detail? 

Mr. Boyp. The committee has recommended and the budget has 
been approved in the last year or two, for substantial increases in our 
research on the recovery of manganese from our known domestic 
sources. That not only includes the large slag piles of the steel mills, 
which contain up to 15 percent manganese which is now wasted, but 
it also includes the product planning and research work on our de- 
posits of low-grade manganese ore. 

Under the Defense Production Act we are actually encouraging the 
production of manganese from the smaller mines in the United States. 
One contract has been let to date for the recovery of manganese— 
about 700,000 tons—from the Three-Kids project in Nevada. We are 
negotiating contracts now for the production of manganese in New 
Mexico and in Texas. The plant for the study of the commercial 
utilization of the Artillery Peak deposits—and in the same _ project 
we will do work for the Cuyuna Range—will be similar work. When 
the machinery is delivered, it can be put in the warehouse. The 
engineering design work is being let under contract at the moment. 
As soon as we get along far enough technologically in our research, 
we will encourage private enterprise to erect plants for recovery of 
that manganese. 

Fundamentally the best source of manganese is the slags. That is 
at the steel mills, and our metallurgists after careful research have 
convinced me that that operation can be made economic. In other 
words, when we take the slags from the basic open-hearth furnaces 
and recover the manganese from them, we will recover the equivalent 
of 3 tons of high-grade steel scrap for every ton of manganese. We 
will also recover phosphorus for utilization in the fertilizer industry, so 
we get byproducts from the production of manganese. We save 
transportation because the material is right there where we are going 
to use it. Therefore, all those credits appear now from our engineering 
studies to indicate that that can become an economic industry; that is, 
it will be self-sustaining and self-supporting once the plants are built. 

At the moment we are negotiating with one company for the erection 
of a test-size plant. It will be a semicommercial plant. The money 
will be put up entirely by private enterprise but will be done in coop- 
eration with the Bureau so that our technological information can be 
used to help get it going. 

We are negotiating also with the larger steel companies to see if 
they will erect such plants. If they need help from the Government 
we will see what can be provided for that. 

Incidentally I have resisted at the moment rushing into the con- 
struction of large plants with our present state of knowledge, feeling 
that if we will give this research a chance to be tested in pilot plants, 
we will produce an economic industry which will solve that problem 
for a long time to come. If we rush into it now we might give it a 
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black eye. We should be developing an industry that would have to 
be subsidized and which would not stand on its own feet. 

We have sufficient manganese coming into this country to provide 
for immediate consumption and a substantial amount going into 
stockpile.. As long as that continues it is not necessary to rush into 
the construction of plants on a purely emergency basis. I have been 
holding it down and we have not been forcing it until this research is 
further along. 

As soon as our studies are completed we will provide a new industry 
which will provide up to 60 percent of our needs. In the meantime 
we have it to a point where, if we had to have the production, we 
could get it in the time made available to us because of our existing 
stockpile. In other words, we will have time with existing stockpiles 
to create an industry on an uneconomic basis, but it will meet our 
requirements for manganese. 

hat is the result of the constant study which has gone into the 
work of the Bureau of Mines as a result of the support we have had 
from this committee. 

That is what I mean by true conservation. It is creating economic 
industries that do conserve our resources. 

Mr. Fenton. I take it that in the production of steel in former 
years you used a lot of manganese? 

Mr. Boyp. You cannot make steel without manganese. It takes 
12 to 14 pounds of manganese for every ton of steel manufactured. 
A little more than half of that manganese does not go into the final 
product. It is used as a purifying agent in the production process. 
It is drawn off in the slag, mixed with the phosphorus. We have to 
separate the two to put the manganese back in usable form. 


FUELS USED BY STEEL INDUSTRY 


Mr. Fenron. What fuel are you going to use? [ have looked into 
this matter somewhat, too. You know years ago they did use an- 
thracite in blast furnaces and of course as time went on, as I understand 
it, it became too expensive and they used beehive coke instead. Now, 
I understand the trend is reversing itself and I suppose that anthracite 
would be pretty good fuel to extract these things. 

Mr. Boyp. hat is correct, Dr. Fenton. 

In making our studies of what to do about this problem we found 
that, if we were to build large blast furnaces for the first step in the 
reduction of the slags to what we call a synthetic spiegeleisen, it would 
require substantial quantities of coke. The steel industry is being 
expanded; the present expansion in capacity for the production of 
coke is insufficient to meet the replacement of obsolete coke ovens 
plus the new coke ovens that will be required for the expanding steel 
industry. Therefore, there would not be enough coke-making 
capacity to permit production of manganese by the use of coke. 
Experts have been working on that intensely and they are convinced 
now they can produce spiegeleisen from slags in a different type of 
furnace and that they can use anthracite coal in those furnaces. They 
could use some lower grades of bituminous coal, but anthracite would 
be the best fuel. Much would depend upon where they would be 
situated. They should be situated at the steel plants and transporta- 
tion will govern what fuels they use, but many of them are near the 
anthracite region and there are trains going back empty in that 
direction so it could be worked out economically. 
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SPIEGELEISEN RESEARCH PROGRAM 
Mr. Fenton. What is your program on this? 
Mr. Boyp. Our program is first to accept the proposal of one com- 

pany that is asking for our support—not money support but our 

technological support—in erecting a semicommercial plant. That 
would go along parallel with the research we are doing now in Pitts- 
burgh. As we increase our knowledge we can help them improve 
their techniques and construction. We do not propose to stop the 
research because we do not dare take a chance on one activity alone. 

The second part of the program is to encourage the steel companies 
to come in for projects to try this in their plants. I think the first 
would be a combination of several steel companies to go together to 
erect a Manganese plant to try out on a larger, semicommercial scale, 
the utilization of the processes we would develop. That is the next 
step in developing the industry. 

Mr. Fenton. Are you asking for any particular money in this 
budget for that work? 

Mr. Boyp. There is an item under “Conservation of mineral 
resources” for the continuation of the slag work at Pittsburgh, for 
the operation of the pilot plant at Boulder City, for the work we are 
doing at College Park and elsewhere on manganese. That is included 
in the “‘Mineral conservation” part of the budget. In fiscal year 1951 
we had money for the construction of these plants and they now have 
been virtually completed and we are ready to go into the operating 
phases. 

Mr. Jensen. You do not contemplate asking for any money to 
build any other research plants? 

Mr. Boyp. Not for the manganese program. I think our next 
step is to get industry to go into this thing and give them the assistance 
we can under the Defense Production Act to do it. It is time for 
industry to take up the job. 

Mr. JENSEN. In the meantime you think our manganese situation 

sufficient? 

Mr. Boyp. Our manganese situation now is more than in balance. 

We are putting manganese away in the stockpile and every day we 

are that much safer, but there is enough in the stockpile today—in 

industry and Government stockpiles—to give us time to erect plants 
under forced draft if we were cut off from all foreign sources of 
manganese. 

We think that is unlikely. Our studies with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and so forth tell us that that would be unlikely, but we are ready 
to do it if we were caught in such a jam. 

Mr. Jensen. What is their attitude on that? Are they going to 
implement their appropriations with any money to try to develop 
this more quickly than you would normally do it? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir; I think we are doing all we possibly can at the 
moment. I do not think we need any more money for this thing. 
In other words, we are trying all steps at the same time, concurrently. 
We know what to work on, so we can do it no quicker than the research 
brains can come out with the ideas. If we knew what their answer 
would be and when, of course we would not have to do it because 
we would know the answer already. 
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Our development*so far is enough to indicate that we can do it. 
We know today that we can do it technically. We want to be able 
to do it economically so that we do not construct an uneconomic 
industry. 

Mr. Fenron. Then you are going no further than you have already 
planned, with the appropriations at hand? 

Mr. Boyp. Except to make use of the provisions of the Defense 
Production Act to bring industry into this thing as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Fenton. Can anything be done along that line, at the research 
laboratory, as far as anthracite is concerned? 

Mr. Boyp. I do not think that is necessary. I can safely say that 
in this type of blast furnace we are working on now we know anthra- 
cite will work successfully and will be a good fuel for the purpose. 
We do not have to experiment with it any further. 


e MANGANESE RESEARCH IN ARKANSAS 


Mr. Norretu. Are you doing any work at the Arkansas plant? I 
understand we have some large deposits down there. Have you done 
anything in Arkansas anywhere with regard to manganese? 

Mr. Boyp. We have done this, Mr. Norrell: During the past 
years, in our regular appropriations we have taken samples of all the 
known deposits of manganese—as many as we could get our hands 
on—and run tests on them to determine the methods by which we 
would concentrate those ores, and we have done that for the Arkansas 
ores. 

Mr. Norretyi. What did you find? 

Mr. Boyp. We found they could be beneficiated and made useful, 
at.a cost. They are low-grade, they have to be beneficiated, and it 
would cost more to produce a usable manganese produce than we get 
from the current supply of ore. 

Mr. Norrety. How much lower grade is it than you find elsewhere 
in the United States? 

Mr. Boyp. The Arkansas ores are comparable to many deposits 
in the United States. The general tenor of ore used today is 46 to 48 
percent manganese without concentration. Our domestic deposits 
rarely run over 24 to 28 percent. 

Mr. Norrety. You have no estimate about the size of the de- 
posits in Arkansas? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes; I think we have, sir. I haven’t them in my mind, 
but I will be glad to supply it for the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


MANGANESE RESERVES IN ARKANSAS 


Our latest estimates for the Batesville district are shown in the following table: 


Indicated | Inferred 
ss a ea Se ee ee aay ee ee 
| ; | 
| Tons Grade ; Tons | Grade 
' 

| Percent | Percent 
| man ganese manganese 
Hard oxides___.._.-- 5S PPE RES be J 65, 000 | 40 | 290, 000 40 
Carbonates aahiaeeliag bac 25, 000 15 | 200, 000 15 
Wad... — 555, 000 27 250, 000 25 
790, 000 | 23 | 350,000 23 
v0 


EE a aa ee Pe ee ee dinguenie bie eebite .---------} 10,000,000 | 4-5 
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Additional field work is now under way in both the Batesville and Mena 
districts. 
BAUXITE-RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Norrevyi. What are you doing regarding the pilot plant at 
Bauxite. I fail to find any mention of it here. I think your explana- 
tion on page 29 says nothing about it. 1 wondered what you planned 
for this plant in the future? 

Mr. Boyp. I am not quite sure I can answer that question at the 
moment. Perhaps we might ask Mr. Moon to talk to that point, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

Mr. Moon. I cannot tell you anything about that, offhand. 

Mr. Boyp. | am sorry, sir. 1 discussed that with you last year. 
We carried the work of that plant to completion. We were working 
on the Arkansas ores,. then. 

Mr. Norrevu. Have you found cheaper ways of processing the 
low-grade bauxite? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir; we have not. We have determined the costs of 
producing bauxite. 

Mr. Norrevu. You are unable to find a better solution than the 
one we have at present? 

Mr. Boyp. That is correct, sir. I might say the Arkansas reserves 
are a source of great comfort to us. We know that the Aluminum 
Corp. of America now is planning to build a concentrating plant for 
the Arkansas ores, and they will use the information we have de- 
veloped. 

Mr. Norreu. They let me announce that installation. It involves 
$55 million in the alumina plant. We already have the world’s 
largest alumina plant. We have mountains down there of low-grade 
bauxite. I had high hope that your pilot plant might find cheaper 

ways and means of extracting the silica content so that we could mine 
more of the native bauxite down there. 

Mr. Boyp. I might say to you, sir, that we are continuing to do 
laboratory work on the bauxite to see if we cannot get more ideas; but, 
so far, we have not come up with any new ones. 

Mr. Norreui. What other pilot plants are you planning to operate 
in the next year? 

Mr. Boyp. In Bauxite? 

Mr. Norrety. Anywhere. 


WORK PROGRAM OF VARIOUS PILOT PLANT STATIONS 


Mr. Boyp. Well we have quite a number. Our big pilot-plant 
station is at Boulder City. 

Mr. Norreiui. What does it do? 

Mr. Boyp. It is doing work on the concentration of oxide ores of 
lead and zine. It is being worked on the concentration of chromium. 
We are now expanding it to do the work on manganese, and we will 
use that as a pilot plant for all the manganese ores. Also, it is where 
we produce titanium metal. 

The work in synthetic fuels you are familiar with, and at the Bruce- 
ton plant we are doing the work for coal. The work at Louisiana, 
Mo., is more than a pilot plant. It approximates commercial size. 
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We have the plant on lignite coals in North Dakota; that is about 
ready to go into operation. We are doing work in Denver on the 
Rocky Mountain coals. We are doing pilot-plant work on the gasi- 
fication of coals at Morgantown, W. Va. The Redding, Calif., opera- 
tion is working on the recovery of iron from different kinds of ores, 
and we have the big electro- metallurgical pilot plant in Oregon, where 
we are working on titanium, zirconium, and so forth. 

Mr. Norreut. Doctor Boyd, I am interested in the West just as 
you and ever, >ody else are, but your agency has Nation-wide juris- 
diction. Iam wondering why you are doing so much work in manga- 
nese and aluminum and coal in areas where there are little known 
deposits, yet you are doing almost nothing in areas where there is a 
great volume of reserve, but where the question involved is one of 
low-grade ores. 


In Arkansas we have mountains of coal, as you know. I am told. 


there is a voluminous amount of low-grade manganese. I know there 
are virtually hills and mountains of low-grade alumina clays or bauxite 
down there, and the supply would be inexhaustible if we could find a 
little cheaper way of processing it. There are pilot plants located 
down there for that purpose. 

I do not want to waste any money, but I cannot see why we need 
to spend so much money in the Northwest, where there are not any 
known reserves, as far as I know, and abandon everything somewhere 
else. Yet, 1 do not want you to spend a dime in my State unless it is 
necessary; I do not want vou to waste it there or anywhere else. 

Mr. Boyp. Mr. Norrell, | think the answer to that is simply this: 
Not only the Bureau but many research people in this war-materials 
field have worked assiduously on the recovery of alumina from the 
low-grade bauxites, particularly where the great reserves are—in 
Arkansas. We undertook and did pilot-plant the information that 
had been developed by research work at Bauxite. That work has 
been completed. Now, industry is coming into Arkansas to construct 
plants to recover alumina from the lower-grade bauxite reserves of 
Arkansas. In other words, that work has now come to the point 
where it is economic; so it is ready to go. 


BAUXITE ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN ARKANSAS 


Mr. Norreu. | have been absolutely unable to find anything vou 
have accomplished, Doctor, in that pilot plant. 

Our bauxite activity goes back to the nineteenth century. We 
started down there in 1896. Alcoa has been in operation all along. 
During World War II, the activity was accelerated. I do not want 
to encumber the record here, but Alcoa developed a formula for 
processing low-grade bauxite, and the aluminum plant at Bauxite 
that was constructed during the war used their formula, which was 
patented and given to the Government. 

Now, in the new plant under construction, the patented Alcoa 
system of processing the low-grade bauxite is put into operation. 
All that has been done so far as I know in the way of finding a cheaper 
means of processing the low-grade ore has been done by Alcoa. I 
have been trying to help, and I think I was responsible for the loca- 
tion of the plant there. I have been hoping they would be highly 
successful. I just have not been able to learn what, concretely, has 
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been done in the way of accomplishing what was started, and yet 
you say the work has been completed. 

Mr. Boyp. Mr. Norrell, I think you have answered that question 
more or less yourself because our problem there was to pilot-plant 
the known methods of handling the low-grade bauxite; and, as you 
say, that was done in that pilot plant. 

We would certainly want to go in and pilot-plant any additional 
new process which could be or which has been developed, either by 
ourselves or by domestic industry. We do but a small part of the 
research in the mineral field in the Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. Norre uy. In order not to carry the matter on further, will 
you put in the record what you have accomplished, bearing in mind 
the idea of locating the pilot plant there was to find cheaper ways and 
means of extracting the silica content from the bauxite clay so that 
it would be economically feasible to process. 

I also would like for you to put in the record the known reserves of 
bauxite in the several classes that we have. We know you have the 
high-grade and so on down. Reduce it, as you have before. 

Mr. Boyp. I will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Norreu. Go ahead. 

Mr. Boyp. That was only domestic ores of bauxite you are referring 
to? 

Mr. Norrevu. That is right. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Estimate of Arkansas bauxite reserves (as of Dec. 31, 1948) 
Long tons 


Grade: in place 
Bayer pe ee ee te hada Ghak'é : : 9, 600, 000 
Modified Bayer. - -___-_---- wuss py 18, 500, 000 
Marginal _ _ } hel eT ENS 7, 800, 000 
High iron_____. e Ce oe 8, 300, 000 
Abrasive. _ _ - 2, 800, 000 
Chemical Pe ae Re. 1, 800, 000 
Submarginal. eee 7 Rc a acy eee ne E _ 17, 800, 000 


ACTIVITIES OF BUREAU OF MINES LABORATORY AT BAUXITE, ARK. 


The Bauxite pilot plant was constructed primarily to determine the feasibility 
of concentrating low-grade bauxites to produce concentrate of metallurgical 
grade. Laboratory studies had indicated that some ores could be beneficiated by 
floatation concentration. Ten different lots of ore of about 1,000 tons each 
were treated at the plant. Four of the ores were beneficiated to Bayer grade but 
the recoveries were too low to make the operation practicable. The silica in 
low-grade bauxites occurs mostly as hydrated aluminum silicate clay minerals and 
so it is not possible to separate the silica by ore-dressing methods without removing 
a large part of the alumina. 

Although the Bauxite laboratory was not successful in the purpose for which it 
was originally intended, it has contributed to the solution of other problems. 

An investigation of the black sand waste products of Hurricane Creek plant, 
Reynolds Metals Co., Bauxite, Ark., demonstrated on a pilot-plant scale that 100 
tons of merchantable iron ore (50 percent Fe) and 45 tons of low-grade ilmenite 
concentrates (20 percent TiO. can be produced from the daily production of this 
now wasted material. The results of this investigation are published in R. I. 4621, 
Titanium and Iron Minerals From Black Sands in Bauxite, January 1950. 

Abrasive-grade alumina is being produced commercially by calcining Arkansas 
bauxite and removing the excess iron by magnetic separation. The high calcining 
temperature used in this operation renders the high-iron rejects, which amount to 
25-40 percent of the ore, unsuitable for further use. The Bauxite laboratory de- 
veloped a method of processing this ore to give an abrasive-grade alumina and a 
high-iron reject that may be further processed to meet metallurgical specifications. 
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Briefly, the treatment consists of a low-temperature roasting followed by magnetic 
separation. The nonmagnetic fraction is calcined to produce an abrasive-grade 
alumina; the magnetic fraction is reground and magnetically separated to produce 
a metallurgical-grade ore. Over 95 percent of the alumina present in the original 
ore is recovered in the form of useful commodities. The results of this investiga- 
tion were presented at the February 1951 meeting of the AIME and will be 
published in their Transactions. 

After pilot plant tests had shown that beneficiation of low-grade bauxites by 
ore-dressing methods was not practicable, attention was turned to other methods. 
Attention was given chiefly to the possibility of removing silica by selective 
leaching of calcined ores in weak caustic solution, a process that had been investi- 
gated by the German concern, Vereinigte Aluminum Werke. In Germany this 
process is reported to have reduced the silica content of 12 percent silica ores to 
less than 6 percent. The Arkansas bauxites being tested contain more than 20 
percent silica. The work completed to date has shown that a calcining tem- 
perature greater than the exothermic peak temperature as shown by differential 
thermal analysis is required to render the silica soluble and the alumina insoluble 
in the 10 percent caustic leach. For all of the materials tested, Kaolinite, 
Halloysite, and bauxitie clays, a temperature of 950-1000° C. is required. The 
treatment allows selective leaching of the silica, 80 percent of the silica and less 
than 10 percent of the alumina being removed in many tests. However, the high 
calcination temperature changes part of the alumina to mullite which is insoluble 
in the Bayer leach. Available alumina, defined as that recoverable by a standard 
Bayer leach, has been about 30 percent for residues from 950-1000 °C. calcinations. 

More recently work has been started at the Bauxite laboratory on beneficiation 
of low-grade manganese ores of the Batesville-Cushman district in Arkansas. 
Although the ore of this area varies considerably, three types have been selected 
as representative of a major portion of the tonnage. These samples are described 
as the Cason, Avedalotte, and Standard Mining properties. To date preliminary 
tests have been made on Cason and Ayedalotte ores. 

The Cason ore occurs as “button”? and oxide-carbonate type ore and the 
manganese content runs 15-17 percent. Preliminary roasting and leaching tests 
have produced very little beneficiation. The most successful tests to date have 
been by magnetic separation. The ‘‘button’’ ore yielded a magnetic concentrate 
assaying 32.1 percent Mn and 18 percent SiO, with a 74 percent recovery of the 
contained manganese. The oxide-carbonate ore gave a concentrate containing 
23.1 percent Mn and 21.3 percent SiO, and a 71.3 percent recovery. 

The Ayedalotte ore is of the ‘‘wad’”’ type; a representative sample contained 14.3 
percent Mn, 17.9 percent Fe, 26.4 percent SiOQ., and 19.8 percent Al,O;.  Pre- 
liminary tests have shown that attrition grinding and desliming under optimum 
conditions permits the rejection of more than 40 percent of the ore weight with 
a loss of only 13-17 percent of the manganese. Flotation of the deslimed sand 
vielded a concentrate containing 30.2 percent Mn and 20.8 percent Fe. Subse- 
quent roasting and magnetie separation yielded a 40.2 percent Mn concentrate 
containing 11.7 percent Fe with a 37.4 percent over-all recovery. This product is 
still substandard because of the impurities contained. 

During the coming year, work will be continued on the desilication of low-grade 
bauxite and the beneficiation of Arkansas manganese ores. 


Mr. Jensen. Dr. Boyd, you had, for fiscal year 1951, $24,981,100? 

Mr. Boyp. It was reduced by section 1214 of the 1951 act. 

Mr. Jensen. That brought it down to $24,621,100. 

Mr. Boyp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. For the 1952 fiscal year for which we are now appro- 
priating, you are asking for $24,280,000, or a reduction of $341,100 
from the final reduced appropriation. 

Mr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. JENSEN. I notice a tabulation here, showing your decreases and 
increases, at page BM5 and BM6. 

Your big reduction was made in the control of fires in our coal 
mines. 

Mr. Boyp. Yes. The other big reduction was in synthetic fuels. 

Mr. Jensen. Are not both of those very important functions? 
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Mr. Boyp. Yes, they are important. The synthetic-fuels funds 
were used largely in construction up to the present. Now, we have 
the plants constructed and we can operate those plants at less than 
the cost of construction and operation before. 

The mine fires are extremely important things which Dr. Fenton 
and I have just discussed. We do reduce that in line with reducing 
all our items not directly applied to immediate defense problems. 

Mr. JeNsEN. How about personnel? Are you asking for a decrease 
in personnel? 

Mr. Boyp. Incidentally, Mr. Jensen, I might say at this point that 
though there may be a decrease of personnel under this appropriation, 
the work of the Bureau is so closely tied to the defense-fuels operation 
and the defense-petroleum operation and the defense-minerals opera- 
tion, that the actual staff will be increased this vear by transfer of 
funds for them to do work particularly applied to their work. 

Mr. Jensen. You get allotments made in dollars? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. To what extent? 

Mr. Boyp. I will have to get those for the record. I do not happen 
to have them here. But rather than build a complete new staff in 
those three defense administrations we have tied them closely to the 
Bureau, so we take advantage of the administrative set-up, of the 
facilities and field staffs, and of the economic and research staffs of the 
Bureau, so that by supplementing small amounts to our existing 
budget we can get the specific kind of assistance they need without 
them building their own staffs and that is the way we have gone about 
it but it will take additional personnel. 

Mr. JenseN. Then, you will have additional personnel? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir; in the minerals work. 

Mr. Rice tells me there is an increase of 90 in this appropriation, 
due to the completion of construction and the increased rate of 
operation. 


MINERALS AND METALS OUTLOOK 


Mr. JeENsEN. Are you satisfied with the present outlook for domestic 
minerals and metals? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. JmeNSEN. You are not satisfied? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. I think we have a great many difficult and 
complicated problems to solve to assure ourselves of supply. We 
are faced today with a growing dependence on foreign sources for 
minerals and with growing economic conditions and being f aced with 
possible cut-off from some areas makes those supplies not too secure 
at the moment. 

Mr. JENSEN. I want to ask you a question and I think possibly you 
will want to answer part of it off the record, for security purposes: 

What minerals and metals, strategic minerals and metals, cannot 
be and are not mined and/or processed in the Western Hemisphere? 

Mr. Boyp. Do you mean not at all? There are very few that are 
not mined at all. 

Mr. Jensen. Minerals and metals we must have in time of war, if 
if we are to wage an all-out war. 

Mr. Boyp. I think I can say this for the record, Mr. Jensen, if you 
would care to have that: In general there are no metals and minerals 
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that we depend upon that cannot be obtained in some quantities in 
the Western Hemisphere. Of course, the most dramatic example 
has been manganese. Our largest source of manganese is India; our 
second source is South Africa; and our third is the Gold Coast of West 
Africa. From there we go down to smaller quantities in Brazil, Cuba, 
and other parts of the world. However, only 10 percent of our require- 
ments in manganese is produced in this country. It is produced also 
in Brazil, Cuba, and Mexico. We are working in large projects to 
increase the production from Brazil. 

Mr. JENSEN. Is it not a fact that we have a great supply of low- 
content manganese ore in the United States? 

Mr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Jensen. In fact, we have a sufficient supply of low-content 
manganese ore to take care of our needs in the Western Hemisphere, 
but the big problem is to find a processing method by which we can 
extract that low-content manganese at a price that will not be pro- 
hibitive. Is that not the big problem we have today? 

Mr. Boyp. That is correct, Mr. Jensen, that is the particular job we 
have. 

Mr. Jensen. You have a number of pilot plants working on that 
job, do you? 

Mr. Boyp. That is right, sir. We have one under construction and 
one rather large one, with various units in it, that has been in operation 
for over a year. 

Mr. Jensen. Where is that? 

Mr. Boyp. That is at Pittsburgh. The one under construction is 
at Boulder City, Nev., at the Hoover Dam. 


PRIVATE INDUSTRY ASSISTING IN MINERALS AND METALS RESEARCH 


Mr. JensEN. Isn’t there a private group that has built a pilot plant 
out in Colorado? 

Mr. Boyp. Not that I know of. Incidentally, the steel companies 
have been supplying us with additional funds on the slag program. 
They have been putting up about $50,000 a vear to help us along with 
that project. Their metallurgists are on our advisory committees 
working closely with us on solving the problem. There is industrial 
money in the program. 

We are trving now to work out an arrangement for the man who 
wants to put up his own money without any Government funds at all 
to run a full-scale test of the slag process. He anticipates more to go 
into the recovery from the low-grade deposits than he does from the 
slag. This process is amenable to both native ores and slags. 

Regarding your first question, there is such a thing as industrial 
diamonds which come largely from Africa. There are a few from 
Brazil but very little. The bulk come from Africa. Mica tradition- 
ally came from India. We get some quantities from Brazil. How- 
ever, Mica is very important laborwise. It has to be prepared by 
hand. We never have been able to devise mechanical methods to 
process it. We have found mica in this country but not the grades 
needed for electronic work and so on. 

Tin, of course, is the most crucial of them all. It largely comes 
from the Southeast Pacific. There is production of tin in Bolivia and 
in Africa and very, very small quantities in Mexico. 
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The crucible grade graphite has come almost entirely from Mada- 
gascar on the other side of Africa. We have been working with our 
domestic deposits here and we know now that we can produce crucible 
graphite from our domestic supplies but it costs 10 times as much 
as to import it. However, if we were caught short today we have 
sufficient stockpiles. 


LOW-GRADE ORE MINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Jensen. Are we doing anything to encourage the opening of 
low-grade ore mines in America today? 

Mr. Boyp. We have not established a general principle of doing 
that because in some areas we do not need to do it. In lead, for 
example, our existing economic commercial operations can produce 
all the lead we need. In zinc, which is a very big bulk commodity 
in the metal field there are projects available which we are discussing 
with the industry today. Incidentally, I should be talking with them 
today as well as being here, to determine how we can expand present 
production and what new mines should be brought in. 

From the information we have on existing deposits we feel that 
with very little aid other than financial aid to get things going, will 
be needed to subsidize the price of zinc. That may change after a 
while when we study it more thoroughly but we think from known, 
economic deposits we can get enough zinc. 

Our difficulty is that we are not finding ores fast enough to replace 
the reserves as they are mined. We are becoming dependent on 
low-grade ores. We felt the thing to do would be to go into an 
exploration program. Under the Defense Production Act, the 
Defense Production Administration has made $10 million available to 
the Secretary of the Interior for the balance of this fiscal year to 
match funds with private prospectors. The Defense Minerals 
Administration is getting the regulations out on that. We received 
the authority only last week and our regulations are about drawn up 
so we will be giving financial aid to those going out to develop new or 
unknown or undiscovered reserves that will give us a chance to find 
deposits which will become economic in operation. That program 
over a long period would cost about $40 million a year. The principle 
is that the funds will be matched with private money and if a com- 
mercial producing mine should be found they will return the money 
advanced by Government from the income from the mine. If they 
find nothing it will be in the form of a grant and that will be forgiven. 

When it comes to things like manganese, where we need to develop 
some of these lower-grade deposits, as we are doing in Arkansas, New 
Mexico, and Arizona, the tools we have today are to enter into fairly 
long-term contracts of 5 years, approximately, at a negotiated price 
which would be in excess of the world price for manganese, today. 
The Government would buy that manganese, sell it on the market at 
the current market price and absorb the loss. That would be done by 
individual contracts with producers. 


BUREAU OF MINES PROGRAM IN ALASKA 


Mr. Jensen. Is the Bureau of Mines doing any work in Alaska at 
all? ' 
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Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir; we have a small program in Alaska. It is not 
a large one but we have a regional director for Alaska situated in 
Juneau. He has a sufficient staff and we are running down all the 
known deposits we have heard about to date. Our regional director 
there feels there are tremendous really unexplored, undeveloped 
reserves in Alaska. The interior of Alaska is more or less inaccessible, 
and exploration has gone on only where there is water or railroad 
transportation. 

Mr. Jensen. Most of your known deposits of any kind of ore are 
found up in the mainland, are they not, instead of down in the 
Panhandle? 

Mr. Boyp. No, I think the more accessible deposits are largely 
along the Panhandle or along the islands toward the Kenai Peninsula. 
The interior deposits have been largely gold. Of course, the original 
big copper mine, the Kennicott Copper mine, is more or less ex- 
hausted. That was in the interior. I think we can say the deposits 
are well scattered along the coast lines and inward from the coast lines. 

Mr. Moon. There are places in the interior that have not been 
explored, where there may be deposits. 

Mr. Boyp. Incidentally, this program I have just discussed with 
you will be available in Alaska as in the continental United States 
and I am sure people will take advantage of that. There are a lot 
of good prospectors up there who have lacked funds up to now. 

Mr. Jensen. The reason you have found more mineral deposits in 
the panhandle is because the panhandle has been populated longer 
than the mainland, and more densely populated and there has been 
more wildeatting and more prospecting. 

Mr. Boyp. That is right. 


EXPLANATION OF FERROUS AND NONFERROUS METALS 


Mr. Jensen. In a few words will you give us the definition of the 
difference between ferrous metals and alloys, and nonferrous metals? 

Mr. Boyp. The ferrous metals are those which are alloyed with 
iron. Iron is the basic ferrous metal. In the manufacture of steel 
we have important alloys and so the alloying materials, those mate- 
rials that go into the production of steels and alloy steels, are known 
as the ferro-alloys or the ferrous metals. Manganese is one; chrome, 
tungsten, molybdenum, vanadium are others; cobalt is becoming one 
which is used in other things as well, but those are essentially the 
ferrous metals. 

The nonmetallic minerals are materials such as sulfur and the 
fertilizer materials which are not themselves used as metals. All the 
rest are nonferrous metals; for example, copper, lead, zinc, antimony, 
mercury, and tin. 

We divide out the light metals such as aluminum, magnesium and 
titanium. They are large enough now in their own right to be con- 
sidered as a separate group. 

Mr. Jensen. They are partially a ferrous metal in that category? 

Mr. Boyp. The light metals? No, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. The aluminum? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir, they are nonferrous metals. Small amounts 
of aluminum and magnesium are used in the manufacture of steel, 
but very little. Aluminum is used in its own right. 
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today over 1 million tons of aluminum a year and we are expanding 
the industry under the Defense Production Act so we will have 
available to us, through small imports from Canada and our own 
production, about 2 million tons a year. That is the total. 


COBALT DEPOSITS 


Mr. Jensen. I understand the Geological Survey has found quite 
a large deposit of cobalt. Do you know about that? 

Mr. Boyp. The only usable deposit of cobalt known in this country 
today isin Idaho. It was developed under the programs we used here, 
jointly with the Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines during the 
last war. That was developed by private industry following the war 
and will come into operation this year. We have asked them to in- 
crease the capacity 60 percent over their original plans and it will cost 
something to do that. That will give us a total of 3,300,000 pounds of 
cobalt a year. Requirements are about 8,000,000 pounds. The war 
requirements will go astronomically above that and we will be hard put 
to find it. We know we shall not be able to produce all the cobalt we 
should like to have. They will have to substitute other materials for 
some of the cobalt. It is a new metal that has not been used in great 
quantities until recent years. Heretofore it has been used mainly as a 
coloring material in pigments and in ceramics, but now it makes mag- 
nets, it improves the jet engine. It is a very vital material in high 
termperature steels, so we will be out looking for it more and I think 
we are going to find something. We do not know where it is vet. 


SCRAP METALS RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Mr. JENSEN. You have an item here on secondary metals. You 
say: 

It is reeommended that funds for recovery of nonferrous metals from scrap be 
increased by $50,742 to provide for large-scale tests on the separation of scrap 
metals by vacuum distillation and molten filtration and to extend research to 
recovery of lead, tin, and copper scrap. 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. As our economy grows and we consume these 
metals, the secondary supplies become an important part of the total 
supply of metal. In some instances, in lead, for example, the secon- 
dary supply is greater than the virgin supply. In others the metal 
is wasted when it is not put in recoverable form. Therefore, the full 
utilization of secondary metals is a vital part of our program. There 
are many of these metals which become so contaminated in use that 
they cannot be separated back into usable form and they are just 
thrown away and wasted or used in unimportant products. This has 
been a part of our program for some years, finding ways of utilizing 
secondary metals. It has become so important now and the supply 
situation is so bad that we felt we ought to accelerate that work and 
work on some new processes which have been discovered in recent 
years, such as vacuum metallurgy and filtration of molten metals 
and so on. 

Mr. JensEN. This is where we get most of our tin and nickel? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, a lot of our tin and nickel is produced by secondary 
recovery from waste products. That goes clear across the board. 
Mr. Jensen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Funds available ose oRReAHION . 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate 
Comparative transfer from- 
“Operating mine-rescue cars and stations and investiga- 
tion of mine accidents, Bureau of Mines’’_- 
“Coal-mine inspections and investigations, 
Mines”’_ 
“Economies of mineral industries, 


Total direct obligations 


Bureau of 


Bureau of Mines” __ 


REIMBURSABLE OBLICATIONS 


Comparative transfer from ‘‘Coal-mine inspections and inves- 


tigations, Bureau of Mines”’ 


Total obligations__. _- 


| 
| 1950 actual 


$1, 140, 427 


| 
| 1951 estimate 


|\-—— 


$3, 805, 


2, 549, 137 | - 


91, 967 


3, 781,531 | 


3, 706, 3 


Obligations by activities 


Description 


DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 
. Investigation of accidents and rescue work 


. Mine inspections and investigations. ; 
. Explosives and explosions testing and research _- 


oh 


Total direct obligations. .............-- 


REIMBURSABLE ORLIGATIONS 


2. Mine inspections and investigations..._.........--- 


Total obligations. 


3, 805, 000 


8,805,000 


| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| ; 


000 | 


1952 estimate 
gs 

} 

$3, 790, 000 
| 


| 


3,790, 000 


3,790, 000 


1952 estimate 





4,906 |. 





3, 786, 437. 


3,805,000 | 


$816, 954 | 790, 883 | $789, 000 

| 2,485,021 | 2,539,208 | 2, 528, 000 
479, 556 | 474, 909 473, 000 

| 3, 781, 831 | 3,805,000 | 3, 790, 000 


| 
} | 


~ 3,790, 000 
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SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES | } 
| 
Total number of permanent positions. __.._........__- : 699 678 | 674 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... _.............-- 2 | 3 | 3 
rt erage number of all employees. --..............--.--------- 682 670 658 
Personal service obligations: CMS OS See 
ee ee J $3, 010, 759 $3, 044, 189 $3, 067, 464 
Part-time and temporary positions ET ASD 5, 384 8, 691 | 8, 800 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base_._____.___._. han? tp SSoeaaESe 11, 790 
en re I Bo i se keene 8, 764 5, 468 4, 808 
Total personal service obligations. _..................--- 3, 037, 487 3, 058, 348 3, 092, 862 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS } a 

es 8 SESE 2 Sa eet eee a eae mer «ee eeert 3, 034, 387 3, 058, 348 3, 092, 862 
NS Lanai rien aS ee REGS SARE La 94, 136 222, 000 220, 000 
ee ES ee ee , 138 19, 450 19, 450 
04 Communication services.......................-.--.---.-- 15, 981 17, 200 17, 200 
Be i. 4g Se eee , 307 f 19, 800 
06 Printing and reproduction.._.........................-... 8, 386 26, 200 , 200 
G7. Other contractual eervices................................ 66, 419 70, 53, 000 
eg eee ee 172, 672 161, 100 146, 488 
SI CLE LEE EL EO a ea , 200, 902 195, 000 

10 Lands and structures..._................. 16, 500 vexed alee 
epee es NOMS. °c oe 3, 781, 531 er , 805, 000 of 3, 790, 000 

REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS iM va Sa if 

RS ERE Le ER i le ed IE EAE ae | eee | ieleeanabieall nicl 
OO te lisa Uedakbavin blabencss edt Se ee PbS sdchabsses 
Total reimbursable obligations_._.__.........- : } 4, 906 | Sie kc mgiabeeden Besse wiuldbatcarale 
Tee Maite: 5 os HHS | 3, 786, 437 | 8,805, 000 | 3, 790, 000 
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Mr. Kirwan. The next item for the Bureau of Mines is the estimate 
for “Health and safety.” 

The appropriation for 1951 is $3,805,000 and the estimate for 1952 
is $3,790,000. Pages 37 and 38 of the justification should be inserted 
in the record at this point. Please explain this request. 

(Pp. 37 and 38 of the justifications are as follows: 


Anpronraiion- Act, 195%. -°--- 2. 5c Se ‘ $3, 805, 000 
Decreases: 
Investigation of accidents and rescue work____- $1, 883 
Coai mine inspections and investigations.____--_ 11, 208 
Explosives and explosions testing and research _ _- 1, 909 
——-— 15, 000 
Budget estimate, 1952-__- _- - Stiss s) 3, 790, 000 


Analysis by activities 


| Adjusted Estimate 
Activities | appropri- | Decreases | Base 1952 Ks - Increases 


Qon9 
ation 19h2 
1. Investigation of accidents and rescue | | 
work , | £790, 883 $1, 883 $789,006 | $789,000 | 
2. Coal mine inspections and investiga- | | | 
tions --------| 2,539, 208 | 11,208 | 2,528,000 | 2, 528, 000 
3. Explosives and explosions testing and | } | | 
research... ....... ; og ges | 474, 909 1, 909 473, 000 473, 000 | 
| ” ioe i 
} é 
Total. _- . . | 3, 805, 000 | 15,000 | 3,796,000 | 3,790,000 Repti 


Mr. Boypb. I have no general statement, Mr. Chairman. 

This committee has been anxious to know what we have accom- 
plished in Health and Safety during the year and to bring our statis- 
tics up to date, I might say that our work is going along. We are 
developing new ways of improving safety methods all the time, mak- 
ing very thorough studies. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION PROGRAM 


As you remember, the study of our statistics 2 or 3 years ago indi- 
cated that our greatest loss of lives in the coal mines, for example, 
was through falls of roof. We have concentrated on that problem. 
As a result of that, the process of roof-bolting was introduced into the 
coal mines directly by the activities of Health and Safety Division, 
so now it is rapidly becoming standard practice in the coal mines and 
we have plenty of indication that that is saving innumerable lives, 
as well as improving efficiency in the recovery of coal. 

Our next problem has been that of transportation accidents and 
we have set up a unit now in the Health and Safety Division to con- 
centrate on that problem. That will be a little more difficult than 
the support of roof because it has a lot of psychological factors in it. 

Our cooperation with industry and the United Mine Workers in 
connection with our safety work is improving, I would say, almost 
month to month. We are getting much closer cooperation with them 
and we are finding means now of working out our mutual problems. 

Last year, again, was the best safety year in the coal mines and in 
the metal mines, as compared with previous years. It doesn’t go 
fast enough to suit me—lI shall never be satisfied until we have no 
accidents—but the accident record still is improving. We have those 
figures here, if you would care to have them for the record. 
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(The figures referred to are as follows:) 





Fatal 


Bituminous) Anthracite | 


Year —_—— 
1933 1.31 | 
1934 1.41 | 
1935 | 1. 46 
1936 1. 43 | 
1937 1. 54 | 
1938 1. 52 
1939 1, 36 
1940 1, 68 
1941 1.35 
1942 1. 41 
1943 1.39 
1944 1, 23 
1945 1.13 
1946, 1.09 
1947 1.23 
1948 1.15 
19491. "92 
1950 !___ 91 | 


| Figures are subject to revision. 
2 Not available. 


Year — 


Bituminous 


1933 


833 
1934 958 
1935 968 | 
1936 1, OYS 
1937 1, 198 
938 SU) 
09 867 | 
1940 1, 204 
1941 1, 072 
1942 1, 245 
1943 1, 225 
1944 1, 124 
1945 925 
1946 795 
1947 QR85 | 
1948 S62 
1949 ! 500 | 
1950 ! 545 


! Figures are subject to revision. 
2 Not available. 


Fatalities and a comparison of fatality rates 
underground bituminous coal mine 


1936. 
1937 
1938 
eee 
1940__ 

1941 

1942 

1943 __ ‘ 
as 
_ 16 ee 
1946. _ 


49 | 


. 0 
78 
. 56 


. 5B | 


1 

l 

1 

1 
lL 
1. 94 
1.71 
1. 50 
1.49 
1. 64 
1, 50 
1.06 
1 
l 
1 


Fatal 


Anthracite 


Fatalities 1) — 


Total 


1,34 
. 43 
52 
45 
55 


42 
65 


44 
40 
20 
11 
10 
22 
11 
91 


2S 
| 


Number of fatal and nonfatal injuries 


TotJ 


59 | 


37 | 


Injuries per million man-hours exposure, portal to portal 


| Nonfatal 





= 
|Bituminous! Anthracite | Total 





| 
68. 87 98.13 | 74.58 
69. 39 104.15 | 76. 64 
71. 47 | 108.16 | 77.43 
65. 62 | 108.80 | 72. 92 
68.05 | 98.72 | 72.62 
63.47 | 71. 36 
60. 53 68. 12 
61. 28 68. 75 
58. 93 | | 66. 26 
60.21 | 65. 40 
57. 79 62. 44 
56. 02 | 59.06 
56. 52 59. 58 
58. 81 62. 92 
57.32 60. 72 
56, 28 59. 53 
54. 66 58. 10 
(?) (?) 





Nonfatal 


|Bituminous) Anthr icite | Total 


15, 183 | 




















23 1, 064 | 43, 946 | 59, 129 
268 1, 226 | 46, 982 | 18,577 | 65, 559 
274 1,242/ 47,529] 15,897 | 63.426 
244 1, 342 | 50, 514 17,026 | 67,540 
215 1,413 52, 847 13,412 | 66, 259 
225 1, 105 | 36, 794 | 12, 842 | 49, 636 
211 1, 078 | 38, 544 | 13, 229.| 51,773 
184 1, 388 43, 994 | 13,782 | 57,776 
194 1, 266 46, 637 14,420 | 61,057 
226 1,471 53, 193 13,581 | 66.774 
226; 1,451 | 51, 067 13,527 | 64,594 
174 1, 298 | 51, 253 12,438 | 63,691 
143 1, 068 | 46, 194 10,923 | 57,117 
173 968 42,817 12,533 | 55,350 
173 1, 158 46, 025 11,635 | 57, 660 
137 999 | 42, 078 11,394 | 53,472 
93 593 | 29, 585 8,180 | 37,765 

92 | 637 | (?) | (2) } (2) 
based on man-hours exposure in 

s by employment groups 
Number of men employed 

4 | sto9 | 10to2%| 1t024 | 2and 

lto 5 to § 7) r) over 
117 | 12. 38 | 2.49 2.0 3.79 1.73 
114 | 11.55 | 2. 88 1.93 3.72 1. 90 
101 | 9.79 | 2.44 2.63 | 3. 63 1.85 
95 | 8.35 | 2. 27 1.33 | 3.06 1.71 
119 | 7. 24 | 2.70 2. 60 | 3. 67 2.10 
123 7. 20 | 3.45 1.99 3.34 1. 65 
101 | 6. 22 2. 27 1. 68 | 2. 61 1.79 
80 | 6.00 | 1. 62 1.14 | 1.98 1.84 
163 | 5. 25 | 1,73 1.59 | 2.08 1, 36 
96 | 4.55 | 2.7 1.33 2.02 . 26 
104 | 6.05 | 2.15 1. 52 2. 20 1.19 











1 These fatalities occurred in underground bituminous coal mines employing less than 25 men. 


NOTE. 


These data cover only underground employees. 


They do not include surface employees nor 


strip-mine employees. ‘The man-hours are based on working time, and not on portal-to-portal time. Similar 
records for anthracite mines are not available. 
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1949 injury rates by industry, 


FREQUENCY ! 


| Disabling injuries per 1,000,000 man-hours] 


Communications ____..._._-_~-- 
Aircraft manufacturing----- 5 


Electrical equi 
RS 
Rubber - - - —- 
Cement - -- 


Chemical ___- rates 


Tobacco ___-- 


Automobile ___ 


Service ___- 


pment... .-- 


Printing and publishing 


Miscellaneous 
Textile __- 
Glass ; 
Railroad equi; 


manufacturing 


yment 


Wholesale and retail trade 


Sheet metal 
Shipbuilding 
Storage and w 
All industries 
Petroleum _-- 
Machinery 


arehousing 


Pulp and paper 


Nonferrous metals and products_ 


Iron and steel 


Meat packing__. 


Air transport - 
Foundry 


products _ . 


Electric utilities 


Leather - 
Transit 

Food 

Quarry 

Gas utilities 
Construction 
Clay products 
Wood product 


Ss 


Marine transportation 


Mining, other 


than coal 


Mining, coal__ 


Lumbering _ _.- 


1 Frequency rate= 


~ Severity rateas 





i] 


2rd 


15. 
16. 
17. 
iy. 
19. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
33. 
41. 
47. 


Number of lost-time accidents X 1,000,000 





No a ee 


~ 


issued by the National Safety Council 


43 
92 
48 
33 
25 
45 
63 
48 
72 


Man-hours worked 


Days lost-time X1,000 
Man-hours worked 
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SEVERITY 2 
[Days lost per 1,000 man-hours} 


Communications ’ 
Printing and publishing _- 
Tobacco __ 

Service - 

Wholesale and retail trade 
Air transport _ _ 
Electrical equipment 
Aircraft manufacturing__ 
Glass 

Leather 

Rubber. 

Textile ; 
Automobile _- 

Chemical 

Miscellaneous manufacturing - 
Storage and warehousing 
Sheet metal 

Machinery 

Transit 

Iron and steel products 

Food 

Gas utilities 

All industries 

Pulp and paper 

Petroleum 

Meat packing 

Shipbuilding 

Wood products 

Foundry 

Steel 


Nonferrous metals and products_ 


Railroad equipment 
Marine transportation 
Construction 

Cement 

Clay products 

Electric utilities 
Quarry 

Mining, other than coal 
Lumbering 

Mining, coal__ 


~_ 
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Number of men killed in major! gas and dust explosions since 1920 











" ! i] | | 
| | | mas | 
. | Bitu- |Anthra-) q, Average ! “a Bitu- |Anthra-) Average 
Year |minous| cite | Total | ber year Year | ees cite | Tl | per year 

72 ees eS: Gites RS ee Behn RSS BITE 
1920... ey 8 eee ee Mee 5} 2 

1921 | 21 5 | 26 18 Se pee | 95 

1922 274 | | 274] ligg8....-| .@0| 18) 78] 

1923 286 | 10 296 | |} 1939. _ ee 28 | 69 (10-year 
1924 | 444 14| 458 | + CER gages y Siedels | 276 | period). 
1925 | 246 | 17 263 | | 1941 = 66 |2..-.---| 66 | 

1926 327 21 348 | |} 1942 } 127 | . | 127 | 

1927 |} 148 7| 185 | 1943 a ee 14} 161 

1928 316 | 10 326 1944. _. St Ra 22 

1929 | 146 | 146 | 234 (10-year || 1945 63 63 

1930 oe 217 217 period). || 1946__....__- 27 | F 27 

1931 51 5 Ai | 1947. 3 146 33; 179 

1932 145 145 || 1948. 32 ies 32 | 106 (9-year 
1933 7 ; 7 ; 1949 0 0 | 0! period). 
1934 17 17 1950 | 0 | 0 | 0 | 

1935 9 13 22 1951 (1 mo.) 11 0 11 | 


| Resulting in 5 or more fatalities. 


Major ' coal-mine disasters, 1947, 1948, 1949, 1950, and 1951 


ANTHRACITE MINES 





| | | 
Date | Men Mine g Company Type of disaster 
aki | killed | : J ste 
Jan. 15, 1947_-.-- 15 | Nottingham colliery | Glen Aiden Coal Co. (Pennsyl- | Gas explosion. 
| vania). } 
Apr. 10, 1947 10 | Schooley colliery Knox Coal Co. (Pennsylvania) Do. 
Dec. 11, 1947 8 | Franklin colliery | Lehigh Valley Coal Co. (Pennsyl- Do. 
Vania). | 


Total 1947.1 33 | 
Total 1948..| None 

Total 1949..| None | 
Total 1950_.| None | 


BITUMINOUS-COAL MINES 


Mar. 25, 1947_____| 111 | No. § mine.......... Centralia Coal Co. (Ilinois)-...... Explosion. 
Apr. 30, 1947. -__| 8 | Spring Hill mine Kerns Coal Co. (Indiana) -- Ea Do. 
July 24, 1947_- 27 | Old Ben No.8 mine_| Old Ben Coal Corp. (Illinois) Do. 
Total 1947 146 | 
Feb. 8, 1948 es | Sun Excelsior mine_.| E. H. Noel Co. (Arkansas) _------ Do. 
May 20, 1948. .-_- 6 | No. 2 mine Clinehfield Coal Corp. (Virginia)_| Fallofroof (bump). 
July 27, 1948 13 | Kings mine Princeton Mining Co. (Indiana)_-| Explosion. 
July 30, 1948 | 11 | Edgewater mine Tenn. Coal, Iron & R. R. Co. | Do. 
(Alabama). 
Aug. 6, 1948 __- 6 | No. 11 Berwind | New River & Pocahontas Cons. | Fall of roof on man- 
mine. Coal Co., (West Virginia). trip. — 
Nov. 4, 1948__._-- 5 | Nethken mine Geo. Nethken, owner (Maryland)-_| Suffocation. 
Total 1948_- 49 | | 


Total 1949 None | 
Total 1950 None 
ll 


Jan. 1951 ._....- No. 1 mine___--- 


15 or more fatalities. 


Burning Springs Collieries Co. | Gas explosion. 
(West Virginia). 
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Minor ! coal-mine explosions, 1948, 1949, and 1950 
ANTHRACITE MINES 





























Date Men Mine | Company 
killed 
| 
Sk Oi PO ee at ce 2 | Maple Hill mine_____- | Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron 
| Co. (Pennsylvania). 
tee ROE. Sais deen tiddesd 2 
Bets 
Fam Bs Ss ives cn css cecndss - —_ Wilkes-Barre | Glen Alden Coal Co. (Pennsylvania). 
colliery. 
WE A Raaoxcocciencndcns 1 | Huber colliery~--.-.-- | Do. 
Die Se i hs ganaetanind 2 | Lansford colliery..._._..| Lehigh Navigation Coal Co. (Penn- 
| | sylvania). 
‘Beene 
, VV es | 5 | 
pe FR eee: ee . 1 | Continental.__....-.- | Hazle Brook Coal Co. (Pennsylvania). 
OE ie Pia atten bse 4 | Avondale. ---. ...--| Glen Alden Coal Co. (Pennsylvania). 
ees 
» RE ee | 5 
BITUMINOUS-COAL MINES 
i Te ee case cnicnicinl 1 | No. 1 mine.__.........| Wilson Coal Co. (Kentucky). 
 cnsetcexecaseacs | 3 | Waynesburg No. 5 | Georges Creek Coal Co. (Maryland). 
| mine. 
Po eee eee } 2 Harmar mine_.--_--- Consumers Mining Co. (Pennsyl- 
H } vania). 
Oy | a en | 2 | Sun Excelsior ; E. H. Noel Coal Co. (Arkansas). 
i ee nih SA eS 1 | Stotesbury No. 8| Koppers Coal Division (West Vir- 
| } mine. |  ginia). 
eae eee 1 | Pond Creek mine. Pond Greek Colliery Co. (N. & W. 
| | ; Ry. Co.) (Kentucky). 
Tia NN cc eo dncns | 2 | No. 3 mine.__...-- | C. H. Mead Coal Co. (West Virginia). 
* Total, 1948..........-..- }  a2| 
Mar. 31, 1949 . soune deus 3 No. 1 mine Vanhoose Coal Co. (Kentucky). 
Total, 1949. _- ee 3 | 
ce OIE a era 2 Kings Station. ___- Princeton Mining Co. (Pennsylvania), 
Dec. 6, 1950. ___- y 1 | Kolen Kolen Coal Co: (Pennsylvania). 


5) § | Ee a 3 
~ 1 Less than 5 killed. 
Number of men killed and fatality rates at coal mines in the United States by causes 


of accidents ! 


Bituminous coal Pennsylvania anthracite Total 


Killed per 


Killed per 


Number | Killed per 


| ” killed million eet million ory million 


| short tons short tons short tons 


1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 1949 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1949 
| | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
Underground: 


| 
j 
| 
| 
| 


Falls of roof or face. _- 315 | 282 | 0.62 | 0.64 58 55 | 1.30 | 1.29 373 | 337 | 0.67 | 0.7 





| 0 
Haulage s a 104} 104; .21 | .24 6 | 14 .14 .33 110 118 -20; .2 
Gas or dust explo- | | | | } | } | } 
sions: Local.-....--- 3 | 3} .01 Ol 5 5] .11 12 8 | oi O11... 
Explosives-.- ca ahieed 10| 13] .02 | .03 4} 4 .09 09 wS4 -03} .04 
Electricity..........- 13 | 12} .02] .02 ee od Se 144] 12] .03| .02 
Machinery-.--- rie oP: 14 > Od AN lene cevlieennnbones : 14| 17} .03| .04 
Mine fires Sed A Se eet SE TES Tot TFs Se 09 |. rf) See BME 
Shaft (persons or ob- | 
jects falling down) - - 3 3} .01| .01 2 2) 06): ) : 61 8 08d |. 
Miscellaneous----- -- -- 8 6} .02| .Ol 1 | DO HS D1. 2h OR Le 


. ee | | — - — i _ 
Total underground -| 470 440 | .93 | 1.00 77 | 85) 1.73 | 1.99] 547) 525; 1.00! 1.09 











Stripping or open-cut- ---- | 34 17 | .07 | .04 6 | Bi, 241°.) +a 18 | .07 . 04 
ORNS se asccs cnet a OB 104. 9 7| .20; .16) 50} 50} .09] .10 
Grand total_.......- 545 | 500/ 1.08 1.14] 92! 93 | 207/217] 637| 503/1.16| 1.23 











as All figures are subject to revision. 
800638—51—pt. 2- 5 
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Mr. Kirwan. Has your safety work been helpful in getting better 
safety standards and better enforcement from the various States? 

Mr. Boyp. I would say so; yes, sir. We have been working more 
and more in recent years with the States and I might say largely at 
the instigation of the United Mine Workers who also are anxious to 
see the State laws improved. They have asked us to help them in 
the development of State laws and we have sent our experts to testify 
on a purely technical basis to the legislative committees of the vari- 
ous States. In the last year, a new law was passed in Montana. 

Mr. Forses. Since 1947 the Bureau of Mines has assisted in pre- 
paring proposed revisions of the coal mining laws of a number of 
States. In most instances they were prepared at the request of and 
in collaboration with officials of the United Mine Workers of America; 
in a few instances, such requests were made by the governor and other 
high State officials. This is a public service that the Bureau is obliged 
and anxious to give; the coal-mining laws of many States are obsolete 
and inadequate, and by assisting in their improvement greater safety 
is bound to result. 

The proposed revisions are designed along the lines of the Federal 
Mine Safety Code thus assuring more standardized State mine safety 
laws. 

The proposed revisions of the mine-safety laws which engineers of 
the Bureau of Mines have assisted in preparing have been adopted in 
Alabama, Maryland, Montana, and Wyoming. At the present time 
the legislatures of Arkansas, Colorado, and Tennessee are considering 
similar proposed revisions of the State mining laws prepared also by 
the Bureau of Mines. 

Proposed revisions of the mine safety laws of Illinois, Oklahoma, 
Ohio, and Kentucky were prepared by the Bureau of Mines. 

The national office of the United Mine Workers of America has 
requested the assistance of the Bureau of Mines in preparing proposed 
revisions of the coal mining laws of the remaining coal-producing 
States, and that organization has been advised that such assistance 
will be given. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you get any contributions of funds or services to 
assist in your safety and accident prevention work? 

Mr. Boyp. Very little, Mr. Chairman. The only money that comes 
from the outside in this field, of course, is from the Joseph A. Holmes 
Safety Association. We have a very small endowment, the interests 
of which comes in to operate that organization and it grants medals 
and certificates and so on, to encourage the work. 

I might say that the interest in the safety program is greater than 
we realize. Our work is more or less a catalyst, an inspection and 
research type of thing. Their safety contests and their instruction 
courses, and the things the labor unions do with their own safety 
people is contributing. They call our people into councils to help 
promote their program. I would say our total contribution is small, 
compared to what the industry has done. 

Mr. wqaiil gc Then industry and labor have the biggest hand in it. 
Then, as vou say, they call in somebody from the Bureau of Mines to 
give some icon on the labor end or the industry end. 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. We feel first our job is to determine what is 
wrong and by research find out how to prevent it, and then by getting 
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out the information through our bulletins, by our lectures, by our 
contact with the industry, show people how to use that information. 

Mr. Kirwan. | know it has beer quite a number of years since I 
have been in industry, but from the drive they have been putting on, 
the safety standards, the bulletin boards, the pamphlets, and the 
improvements they put in locomotives and everything around a blast 
furnace in the steel plants, industry was doing a good job. Then 
as you say, both of them worked together and then called you into the 
picture. 

Mr. Boyp. We do have mavericks in the industry, of course, who do 
not like to go along. 


MINE-INSPECTION PROGRAM AND OPERATIONS 


Mr. Fenron. How many mine inspectors do you have now, Doctor? 

Mr. Forses. We have 250. 

Mr. Boyp. That is the total number authorized by an increased 
appropriation a couple years ago, as you remember. 

Mr. Fenton. And you are completely filled up, now? 

Mr. Forses. We probably have in the neighborhood of 10 vacan- 
cies at the present time, but appointments are being processed and 
we are filling them right now. 

Mr. Fenton. What is the break-down of those inspectors as to 
anthracite and bituminous? 

Mr. Forses. We have 28 inspectors.in anthracite and the balance 
in bituminous and lignite fields. 

Mr. Fenton. I understood Dr. Boyd to say that you are getting 
good cooperation between everybody at the moment. 

Mr. Boyp. I would not say everybody, but as a whole, we are get- 
ting good cooperation. There are places where we do not get it, but 
I think it is improving year by year. 

I might say that last year we had our first refusal to allow an in- 
spector to go into a mine. We had the Justice Department on their 
necks within a week. They apologized, but they were prosecuted. 
We never had to do that before. 

Mr. Fenron. That could not have been Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir; it was in the Southwest. 

Mr. Fenron. I know you are putting into the record the injuries 
for the last fiscal year. How does it compare with former years? 
How about the fatal accidents and nonfatal accidents? 

Mr. Boyp. This is subject to revision, of course, but in 1950 the 
total fatal accidents in bituminous and anthracite mines was 637. In 
1949, the total fatal accidents was 593. Total fatal accidents were 
somewhat greater in 1950 but a lot more coal was produced in that 
year, so on the basis of tonnage and hours of exposure, there were 
fewer men killed. 

The million hours of exposure is the better basis than tonnage. 
The total was .88 fatality per million man-hours of exposure, in 1950. 
In 1949, it was .91, so we have reduced it some over that year’s period. 

The vear 1948 was 1.11, and in 1947 it was 1.22. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, we had our first major disaster in 
a coal mine in 24 years last month. 

Mr. Frenron. Does falls of rock and roof still lead in cause of 
accidents? 
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Mr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Fenton. How is your program progressing on control of falls of 
rock and roof? 

Mr. Boyp. Very well, I believe. We have set up a unit which works 
on nothing else but the control of roof in coal mines. They were 
responsible for the roof program. As that comes into operation, we 
will have fewer and fewer accidents from falling roofs. We used to 
have quite a high accident rate. When some mines went to roof 
bolting they went for a year or more without having any kind of an 
accident due to falls of roof, so it shows that the method does have a 
very definite advantage in preventing accidents. 

Mr. Fenron. Are they cooperating pretty well? 

Mr. Boyp. The difficulty today is, that it takes steel for roof 
bolting and we have a steel problem. 

Mr. Fenton. Is 50 percent of all accidents due to falls? 

Mr. Boyp. | think it is more than 50 percent. Transportation is 
next. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you have a breakdown of those injuries in the coal 
mines, between anthracite and bituminous? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenron. What were the fatal accidents in anthracite? 

Mr. Boyp. They were 92, in 1950; and 93 in 1949. 

Mr. Fenton. The rest were in bituminous? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. There were 545 in bituminous. 

Mr. Fenton. You are asking for the same amount of money for the 
Inspection Branch? 

Mr. Forsers. Yes; it is the same amount. There is no increase. 

Mr. Fenron. How are your explosion testings coming along? 

Mr. Fretpner. We are going along at the same rate we were last 
year. We have at Bruceton testing facilities for permissibility of new 
explosives, and we are also studying gas explosives. We studied eight 
explosives last year for permissibility and also rechecked about eight 
explosives. We tested a great many samples of new gasses and dusts 
and so on for explosive limits, and also we are doing some development 
work on means of releasing pressures of explosives in gas or dust. 
We have pressure-release doors. We have a set-up for which we got 
an appropriation a year or two ago. That is of special use in indus- 
tries using inflammable materials. By having proper pressure releas- 
ing to the outside, we avoid the shattering of the equipment in the 
factory. It is strange to say that one of the dangerous places in that 
respect is candy factories where they have starch explosions. They 
have been anxious for us to increase our research budget for that 
particular industry. That is not a mineral industry, but there is no 
other agency of the Government which does work of that character. 

Mr. Fenton. How about the Agriculture Department? 

Mr. Fietpner. No, they do not. They did it years ago, but we do 
all of the flammability research in grain dust fet 7 agricultural plants. 

Mr. Fenton. That is all. . 
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CONSTRUCTION 





Funds available for obligation 


















































: “Synthetic liquid fuels, Bureau of Mines’ 1, 671, 369 oes 
4 “Care, ete., buildings and grounds, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
: Bureau of Mines”’ . : 42, 000 F 
“Drainage tunnel, Leadville, Colo., Bureau of Mines” 52, 729 
} Total obligations__...- Z 2, 346, 246 3, 076, 681 1, 250, 000 
E 
, Obligations by activities 
; ‘ eee aes 
E Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
j 1. New laboratory facilities " $642, 148 $1, 005, 762 $100, 000 
ut 2. Drainage tunnel, Leadville, Colo », 729 468, 599 425, 000 
; 3. Synthetic liquid fuels. _._- Sikes 1, 671, 36 1, 602, 320 725, 000 
s Total obligations 2, 366, 246 3, 076, 681 1, 250, 000 
J z . . . 
§ Obligations by objects 
4 
’ Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions A 33 34 27 
r Full-time equivalent of all other positions , 2 3 5 
Q Average number of all employees_-..___.___- : 31 36 27 
y = = = — — : = ——- —= 
) Ol Personal services: 
Permanent positions..______- $99, 499 $122, 555 $96, 595 
Part-time and temporary positions 6, 548 10, 000 ym 
Regula pay in excess of 52-week base. 378 ae 400 
Payment above basic rates__.._____- ; 3, 235 ieee 
) Total personal services_.._._...__- 106, 425 135, 700 96, 995 
. 02 Travel 2, 963 5 O00 3, 000 
03 Transportation of things 1,417 . 
04 Communication services 79 
05 Rents and utility services 1, 864 
07 Other contractual services 63, 806 1, 997, 891 1, 150, 605 
O8 Supplies and materials 4,176 
09 Equipment 52, 026 340, 000 
10 Lands and structures_- 2, 133, 490 600, 000 


Balance transferred from 
“Construction and equipment of lignite research labora- 
tory, Grand Forks, N. Dak., Bureau of Mines” (appro- | | 
priated funds), pursuant to Publie Law 759 } 
and equipment of 
laboratory at Schuylkill Haven, Pa., Bureau of Mines” 
(contract authorization), pursuant to Public Law 759. __| 
“Synthetic liquid fuels, Bureau of Mines’’ 


“Construction 


¢ Appropriation or estimate. ____.____......-.-.------ Tae _......| $1,868, 100 $1, 250, 000 
: Applied to contract authorization . ‘ eo ee | —550, 000 |__- 
Ks Prior year balance availab | | 6, 600, 000 


Public Law 759: 
Appropriated funds 


Contract authorization 
“Drainage tunnel, Leadville, Colo., Bureau of Mines 
(national defense),’’ pursuant to Public Law 759: 


Appropriated funds 


Contract authorization 
Rescission of contract authorization _. 


Total available for obligation 
Balance available in subsequent year (contract authorization) 


Obligations incurred 


Comparative transfer from— 
“Construction and equipment of lignite research labora- 
Dak.. Bureau of Mines” 


tory, Grand Forks, N. 


le (contract authorization) _.._._____| 
| 
| 


* 
| 1851 estimate | 1952 estimate 


| 
| 1950 actual 
| 
| 
| 


= 105, 762 
anthracite research | 


300, 000 


pursuant to 


R84, 220 
6, 600, 000 


218, 599 
250, 000 


“—6, 600, 000 


9, 676, 681 
—6, 600, 000 


1, 250. 000 


iocencuioonn Pde Mah aks 3, 076, 681 1, 250, 000 


$400, 148 






2, 366, 246 3, 076, 681 1, 25 






, 000 
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Mr. Kirwan. The next item for the Bureau of Mines is the estimate 
for construction. 

The appropriation for 1951 is $1,868, 100 and the estimate for 1952 
is $1,250,000. Please insert in the record at this point pages 45 and 
46 of the justification and give us an explanation of this estimate. 

(Pp. 45 and 46 of the justification are as follows:) 

Appropriation act, 1951___- ies Aide is Ee 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951 600, 000 


Net appropriation $1, 868, 100 
Decreases: new laboratory facilities___ 900, 000 
Base for 1952_ : eG 968, 100 
Increases: 
New laboratory facilities _ — - “is é spe $100, 000 
Drainage tunnel, Leadville, Colo___._.__.___-. 175, 000 
Synthetic liquid fuels__________~ MES 2 at. 6, 900 
Total increases -_-_- : : Cen ie 281, 900 


, 250, 000 


Budget estimate 1952 ; A E 


Analysis by activities 


Adjusted 


Activities appropria- | Decreases | Base, 1952 ee Increases 
tion Reg. 
1. New laboratory facilities $900, 000 $900, 000 | __ $100, 000 $100, 000 
2. Drainage tunnel, Leadville, Colo 250, 000 |... _- $250, 000 425, 000 | 175, 000 
3. Synthetic liquid fuels 718, 100 |. : 718, 100 725, 000 | 6, 900 
281, 900 


Total___- | 1,868, 100 900,000 ; 968, 100 | 1, 250, 000 | 


SYNTHETIC-FUELS CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Boyp. As you will notice, the synthetic-fuels construction is 
about the same as last year. It is reconstruction, really, of the equip- 
ment in existing plants. There is $100,000 for the Denver facilities. 
These funds are for modification and renovation of a building in the 
Denver Federal center. 

Mr. Kirwan. The money you want for work on the Denver build- 
ing will permit you to move from another office, but not to open an 
additional office or laboratory in that region; is that right? 

Mr. Boyp. That is correct, sir. We let the old station go back to 
the State for the use of the school mines and we took the Denver 
buildings to work in, as did also the Geographical Survey. 

Mr. Krrwan. Both they and the Bureau of Mines are going into 
the same building? 

Mr. Boyp. It is not in the same building, but they are adjacent. 

Mr. Kirwan. They call it the Federal Center, I believe vou said? 

Mr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is an old munitions plant or something similar? 

Mr. Boyp. It is a small-arms plant built by Remington. 


LEADVILLE TUNNEL CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. Do vou think the sum of $425,000 for the Leadville 
tunnel will finance all the work you can reasonably expect to do in 
1952” 
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Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krrwan. Down through the years, I have been very critical of 

that work. I mean that with sincerity. That is something that some 
. T - ry. 

people in New York should pay for. There are enough people back 

of this Leadville tunnel in New York to build 50 tunnels. 

Mr. Boyp. I am afraid we have had opposition from the only large 
mining company in New York that is in the area. They are fearful 
this drainage tunnel will reduce the water level. 

Mr. Kirwan. There is still enough money back of this to let them 
get in there. 

Mr. Boyp. The difficulty, as you know, has been the problem of 
title. There is almost an infinite number of individual owners. 

Mr. Kirwan. There are hundreds of them that own small shares of 
the mining rights. 

If the United States Government is going to provide $450,000 for 
draining that water, I am for the Government getting that money 
back, if it produces. 

Mr. Boyp. Our arrangement with the property owners provides 
for a royalty payment for the ore produced by reason of that tunnel. 

Mr. Kirwan. Iam not a lawyer, but I would like to see an ironclad 
agreement to make sure they are going to get that money and that the 
Government is not going to have to go into courts to collect. Sup- 
pose 1,000 persons each have a piece of that up there and a few don’t 
sign a contract. They will go into a court and say, ‘“We never entered 
into an agreement.”’ 

Mr. Boyp. I cannot give you the figure. I can provide it for the 
record. It is my impression that more than 90 percent of the people 
we have been able to find are agreeable. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is just it. You just made the statement ‘be 
able to find.”” Of course you would not know anything about it. 
It is in connection with another agency, but we are finding more 
people now who worked on the Alaskan Highway who are coming 
in here now with some lawyer who is taking their cases and each one 
of them wanting $500 and $1,000. It would cost about $500,000 that 
we know of now to pay claims for back salaries and every week or every 
month a lawyer comes up with new cases of people who worked up 
there. That could be the same thing as this, in that it looks like a 
chance to get something from the Government. 

We are going to go into this matter of repayment. What you have 
found now is perhaps 100 or 200 who have signed a contract, but there 
will be 300 or 500 who will come along after the thing is opened and 
say, “‘We will swear that you never found us. You didn’t hunt for us.” 

Then where do we stand? 

Mr. Boyp. Let me make an analysis for you and give it for the 
record. 

Mr. Kirwan. I wish you would. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Approximately 80 percent of the mining area that will be drained by the tunnel 
at the point it is expected to reach at the end of 1952 fiscal year is covered by 
royalty agreements signed by the owners of the claims. 

Mr. Kirwan. I know we need lead. I am for developing our re- 
sources of lead and zine and manganese which were there before it 
was flooded. However, before we drain this mine, I hope the invest- 
ment of the United States Government will be protected. 
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Mr. Boyp. I will make an additional effort. 
Mr. Kirwan. Make every effort in the world to see that we get 
our money back out of this. 


SYNTHETIC LIQUID FUELS PROGRAM 


Give us a little more detail about how you propose to spend $725,000 
for synthetic liquid fuels facilities in 1952. 

Mr. Boyp. That is the demonstration plants both at Louisiana, Mo., 
and the pilot plant at Rifle, which are quite large units, as you know. 
When we have tested a proper method of operating those plants and 
we find there is a difficulty with it, then we have to tear down a part 
of it and rebuild it and this money goes in for that reconstruction of 
facilities that have to be torn down because they were not working 
properly or we have an improved process to go in there. 


FEDERAL EXPENDITURES FOR THE LEADVILLE TUNNEL 


Mr. Norre.u. Regarding the Leadville project, I have always 
voted against any appropriation for that on the theory that it was 
unsound for the Government to engage in that work. It started, as I 
remember, during World War IJ, in some agency of the Government, 
allegedly purely and solely in the interest of national defense. After 
the war was over, or after the urgent need for the minerals was ended, 
I recall the testimony before this committee to the effect that a rela- 
tively small sum would complete the Government’s part of the work 
It was turned down year after year. Recently, money has been 
allowed. I was in the minority when the vote came. 

How. much money all told, including that spent during World War 
II, has been spent by the Government on this project? 

Mr. Boyp. As I remember, $1,400,000 to drive it 6,600 feet. Con- 
gress has allowed us now $500,000 since we reopened operations a 
year ago. 

We told this committee at the time we justified those funds that it 
would require no more than $1.7 million to complete the project an 
we could do that in a little over 3 years. 

The $500,000 was all we could spend in 1 year. The $1.7 million 
over and above $1.4 million makes a total of $3.1 million. 

Mr. Norretyi. You can do it within the estimates presented the 
committee last year? 

Mr. Boyp. I promised this committee that we would not be back 
in for more than the $1.7 million. We feel that is a conservative 
figure. Of course, costs could go up beyond what we dream of. You 
realize that. 

Mr. Norre.u. I understand there is a very good prospect of mak- 
ing it interesting for stockholders and to bondholders to go ahead, 
and especially since we are now in another emergency. I hope that 
is true. I trust that they will pick it up and go on. However, I still 
believe that the Government ought to do as the chairman has indi- 
cated, and should get this money back. Assuming our position on 
that is correct, we might like to know if you have any objection to an 
amendment going into the bill this time and having the committee 
making it plain in the record, and tying it down by language in the 
bill, to provide that prior to the extraction of the minerals by virtue 
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of this tunnel, that the money the Government has expended would 
have to be repaid, perhaps not in a lump sum, but over some reason- 
able period of time. Would that suit you? 

Mr. Boyp. I would appreciate it if you would give me an oppor- 
tunity to study that to see what it would mean. It has taken a great 
deal of legal work to get those leases together and the royalty basis 
that was figured in those leases was calculated to provide a return of 
funds to the Government. 

Mr. Norreti. You would have no objection to the committee 
making it mandatory that the Government funds would have to be 
reimbursed, would you? 

Mr. Boyp. I hesitate to answer that. I do not know what the 
implications of it are. I certainly think there should be full return. 
I agree with you on that. 

Mr. Norre wu. If the mines were used by private interests, can you 
think of any reason why they should not be required to reimburse the 
Government? 

Mr. Boyp. The only thing that disturbs me is that it is work on 
private land and whether we can legally force them to do that or not, 
I don’t know. I hope we can and | would like to report to you on that. 

Mr. Norreuu. If we passed a law on it, it would be legal then, 
unless they would throw it out in the courts, and I know of no way 
they could do that. 

Mr. Boyp. May I reserve judgment on that and give vou a written 
report on that? 

Mr. Norrevyi. That would be all right. 

Mr. Kirwan. Without objection, the information referred to will 
appear in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

When the first appropriation for the Leadville tunnel was made, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior studied the matter of repayment in detail even though 
repayment was not required by the appropriation language. It was determined 
that the most practicable method of assuring a return to the Government of 
funds spent in driving the tunnel is through a royalty on ore produced in the area 
drained. As stated earlier, contracts providing rovalty payments have been 
made with the owners of approximately 80 percent of the mining ground that will 
be drained by the tunnel when it is driven to the point we expect to reach by the 
end of fiscal year 1952. 

The Bureau of Mines will renew its efforts to make similar contracts with the 
owners of all the mining ground affected by the tunnel. 

In my opinion the existing royalty agreements together with the State laws of 
Colorado covering drainage tunnels adequately protect the Government's interest. 

Mr. Norrett. Is there a project in here to construct a station at 
Morgantown, W. Va.? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Norre t. Is such a project authorized? 

Mr. Boyp. We presented to the Bureau of the Budget last year the 
planned program for expenditures for maintaining and expanding 
facilities of the Bureau of Mines when required. The Morgantown, 
W. Va., project was one of those approved by the Bureau of the Budget, 
but they have not to this time seen fit to recommend funds for it 
because of the emergency conditions. 

Mr. Norrety. Did you make any request? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir; we did make a request for Morgantown, W. Va. 

Mr. Norreti. How much did you request? 
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Mr. Boypv. We requested 2.6 million dollars. There is an act of 
Congress authorizing the construction. 

Mr. Norre i. Will you include in your remarks an exact copy of 
the law which authorizes this? 

Mr. Boyp. I shall be glad to. 
(The law referred to is as follows:) 


{H. R. 8975] 
AN ACT To amend the Synthetic Liquid Fuels Act, as amended 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Synthetic Liquid Fuels Act of April 5, 
1944 (58 Stat. 190), as amended by the Act of March 15, 1948 (62 Stat. 79), is 
further amended by changing the words “eight vears’’ in the first sentence to read 
“eleven years’, and by changing the amount ‘‘$60,000,000” in section 6 to read 
“$87,600,000”. 

Sec. 2. Of the sum authorized in section 1 of this Act, not to exceed $2,600,000 
shall be used for the construction and equipment of an experiment station in or 
near Morgantown, West Virginia, for research and investigation in the mining, 


preparation, and utilization of eoal, petroleum, natural gas, peat, and other 
minerals, 


Mr. Norretu. There is no estimate, then, in this budget? 

Mr. Boyp. That is right, there is no estimate for it in this budget. 

Mr. Norreu. | was fascinated by the statement contained in the 
report that Oscar Chapman, the Secretary of the Interior, made 
regarding the accomplishments of the Bureau in synthetic-fuel 
discoveries. 

If the chairman has not brought that out, I wish vou would put in 
the record a statement showing your accomplishments so far regarding 
the synthetic-fuel plant that we constructed to see if we could make 
fuel out of coal. 

Mr. Boyp. As you know, we have a pilot plant at Bruceton, Pa., 
a demonstration plant at Louisiana, Mo., a pilot plant at Rifle, Colo., 
working on the shales, and a smaller plant at Morgantown, W. Va. 

Mr. Norrewiy. Perhaps you could brief it all. 

Mr. Boyp. We would be glad to do that. 

Mr. Norrewe. | think that is very important. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE BuREAU OF MINES’ SyntTHETIC Liquip FUELS 
PROGRAM 


The Bureau of Mines’ synthetic liquid fuels program, initiated by Congress in 
1944, has been a major preparedness step. The interest aroused by this program 
has brought out clearly our ultimate dependence on our vast reserves of solid 
fuels. It has indicated the paths that must be followed to tap these reserves, 
the problems to be solved, and the importance of starting the first commercial 
operations before it is too late. 

During the first vears of the synthetic fuel program, a major part of the efforts 
had to be devoted to assembling a staff and constructing buildings, plants, and 
equipment in a period of serious manpower and material shortages. Tangible 
engineering accomplishments must often be preceded by tedious painstaking 
laboratory investigations. The necessary proportion of the synthetic fuel funds 
has been devoted to laboratory investigations required to design and operate the 
demonstration plants. The program has now reached the point where these 
efforts, plus the pilot plant and engineering work, are resulting in practical ac- 
complishments that offer every assurance that this country can continue to enjoy 
plentiful supplies of liquid fuels at moderate prices. 

The practical importance of many of the developments is now being recognized, 
and the following is a list of some of the more important accomplishments. 

Construction of facilities—To carry the objectives of the Synthetic Fuels Act 
the following facilities were established: 














Placed 
in op- 
eration 


Cost of con- 
struction 


(a) Research and Development Laboratories, Bruceton, Pa as : $3, 500, 000 1948 
(b) Synthesis Gas Production Laboratories, Morgantown, W. V ‘a 200). 000 1946 
(ec) Coal-to-oil demonstrations plants, Louisiana, Mo.: 

Coal hydrogenation, 200 barrels per day __-_~_- : i . 000, 000 1949 

Gas synthesis, 80 barrels per day__..- , 900, 000 1951 
(d) Oil Shale Research and Development Labor: itories, Laramie, W yo... 550, 000 1947 
(e) Oil shale mine and demonstration plant, Rifle, Colo__—--_—_- | 1,500, 000 1047 
(f) Underground gasification project, Gorgas, Ala_- $end | 300, 000 1949 


New method of catalyst application.—The Bureau has found that by impregnat- 
ing coal with catalysts, cheap, plentiful iron sulfate can be used for coal hydro- 
genation instead of catalysts containing scarce tin. 

New low-pressure coal-to-oil process.—A new process in which dry coal in a fluid- 
ized bed is hydrogenated at pressures of 1,000 pounds or less instead of the usual 
3,000 to 10,000 pounds has reached the pilot plant stage. 

Synthetic gasoline from coal undergoing extensive tests.—Diesel oil and gasoline 
have been produced from coal by hydrogenation at the Louisiana, Mo., demon- 
stration plant in sufficient quantities for practical tests. Some of the Diesel oil 
was used to power a train with excellent results and the high-quality, unleaded 
gasoline is now undergoing extensive tests in all types of vehicles at a military 
proving ground. 

Defense aspects of coal hydrogenation.—Results at the Louisiana, Mo., demon- 
stration plant have shown that in addition to producing gasoline and other high- 
grade fuels, the coal hydrogenation process can make immediate important con- 
tributions to supplies of critical chemicals. A single 30,000-barrel-per-day plant 
could increase the country’s benzene production 20 percent and at the same time 
contribute the following chemicals needed for defense: Toluene and xylene for 
aviation gasoline and explosives, tar acids for plastics, naphthalene for protective 
coatings, ammonia for fertilizer and explosives, together with sulfur and pyridine, 
which are in short supply. 

Improved synthesis converter.—A new-type converter for the gas synthesis process 
in which the catalyst is suspended in oil has been developed in the Bruceton, Pa., 
pilot plants, where runs of over 4 months’ duration have been made without loss 
of catalyst activity. An 80-barrel-per-day unit built at the Louisiana, Mo., 
demonstration plant will soon be in operation. 

All types of American coals can now be used.—A powdered coal gasification 
process developed at the Morgantown laboratories and already being tried on a 
larger scale at the coal-to-oil demonstration plant will permit the direct use of all 
ranks of American coals for synthetic processes. This eliminates the costlv 
coking operation previously required which confined such operations to coking- 
coal areas. 

Pressure gasification expected to reduce costs —A pressure gasifier retaining the 
advantages of the powdered coal process has been designed and erected. It 
promises to save 70 percent of the power required for gas compression in the gas 
synthesis process. 

Cheaper gas purification.—Investigations have resulted in much cheaper methods 
of purifying synthesis gas than those adopted for most of the German plants 
Recovery of sulfur will help relieve shortages of this essential material and help 
offset purification costs. 

New coal feeder.—A fluidized coal feeder that permits uniform supply of 200 
pounds of coal with 1 pound of conveying gas has solved one important eng gineering 
probk m in coal gasification and will no doubt find many other a»plications. 

Casification of ‘coal in the ground.—Signifieant progress in utilizing wae: without 
mining it has been made at Gorgas, Ala., where the Bureau of Mines and the 
Alabama Power Co. have been cooperating in field tests. These operations have 
demonstrated that combustion can be maintained and that a high percentage of 
coal’s heat of combustion can be brought to the surface at a usable temperature 
for power production. The desired combustible gas has been obtained only for 
short intervals. 

Remarkably high output in shale mine.—By virtue of efficient oil shale mining 
techniques developed by the Bureau, an output of 165 tons of shale per man -shift 
has been achieved in underground mining. 

Oil shale mining costs drastically reduced.—As a result of developing new oil 
shale drilling techniques and mining machinery such as a jumbo driller, blasting 
rig, and a telescopic roof scaler, as well as pioneering the use of 3 cubie vard electric 
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shovels and 22-ton Diesel trucks in underground operations, the Bureau has 
reduced the cost of mining shale to 43 cents per ton. This cost includes crushing 
and haulage to the retorting plant site. 

Shale drilling developments.—As a result of exhaustive tests made to determine 
the type of drill bit best suited to drilling shale, one hammer-type bit is still in 
service after drilling 1.5 miles of borehole. A rotary type drill has been developed 
which cuts through shale at the rate of 170 inches per minute. In addition to 
reducing shale mining costs, these developments have a wide application in other 
mining operations. 

New retort for extracting oil from shale-—Resulting from many attempts to 
improve retorting, the Bureau’s latest continuous retort, the gas combustion 
process, offers many advantages and appears to be a noteworthy achievement. 
Only the minimum of mechanical equipment is needed to produce oil by this low 
cost process. Heat for distilling the shale is obtained by burning the waste gas 
from the retort, and all heat exchange takes place within the single retort vessel. 

No water required in extracting oil from shale-——The need for cooling water is 
completely eliminated in the latest retorting process developed by the Bureau. 
This is accomplished by using the cold incoming raw shale to cool and condense 4 
the products. Low water consumption is important because the best oil shale 
deposits are located in semiarid regions. 

Oil shale as potential source of critical chemicals.—Experiments with a new 
radiant retort operating at 1,500° F. gave products containing high percentages 
of benzene and ethylene, both of which are used to make synthetic rubber and 
other important materials. a 

High quality fuels from shale oil.—As a resuit of combined efforts by industry q 
and the Bureau, new shale oi! refining processes have been developed which pro- 2 
duce high vields of gasoline, jet fuel, Diesel oil, and other fuels. These products os 
meet specifications in every respect. 

Vehicles operated on shale oil fuels —Last year a railroad train was powered by 
shale-oil Diesel fuel for the first time in America. Shale-oil gasoline and Diesel 
fuel produced in the Bureau’s oil shale demonstration plant are being used regu- 
larly in Bureau vehicles. ‘These tests conclusively demonstrate that satisfactory % 
fuels can be made from oil shale. 4 

Cost estimates.—Operation of the demonstration plants has provided informa- 
tion used in estimating product costs for commercial operations. These estimates 
indicate that synthetic liquid fuels from oil shale are nearly competitive with 
similar products from petroleum. While the estimated costs of liquid fuels by 
coal hydrogenation are higher than for shale, the production of benzene and other 
chemicals greatly improves the economies for a limited number of plants. 

Steel consumption not excessive.—Construction and operation of the demonstra- 
tion plants have supplied information needed to estimate steel requirements for 
commercial synthetic fuel operations.~ These figures show that the over-all steel 
consumption per barrel of product is less for synthetic fuels from both coal and 
oil shale than for petroleum, including all steps of production, transportation, and 
refining. 































Construction—Synthetic liquid fuels—1952 


Coal to oil research, Bruceton, Pa.: 
Hydrogenation: Construction of new pilot plant for the dry hydro- 



















genation of coal in the fluidized state at low pressure $49, 200 E 
Gas synthesis: Construction of pilot plant to synthesize liquid fuels c 
with 6H divided catalvst suspended in an oil slurry_ -- --- . 49, 200 


Gasification, Morgantown, W. Va., and Gorgas, Ala.: 
Research in gas production: Construction of new atmospheric 
pressure gasifier utilizing oxygen and coal to make synthetie gas 















and operating continuously with slagtap___- - 42, 000 ; 
Underground gasification: Construction of transformer station to 3 
provide power for new electro-carbonization tests........-..--. 9, 680 4 


Coal to oi] demonstration plants, Louisiana, Mo.: 
Hydrogenation: Construction of new coking plant to free oil from 


oi ™ Seg GE a Magee np oie aba Mel gare OP Rp et LATER Sh ees PR ene ee as een 150, 000 3 
Gas synthesis: Construction of catalyst preparation plant____-.-_- 150, 000 be 
Oil shale, Rifle, Colo., and Laramie, Wyo.: E 
Mining: Construction of rotary shale drilling equipment____ x 9, 266 
Research: Construction of radiant retort for production of aro- 
ns SERN ee a a oe cat mk Wc Ole eee ita eieaauk a 16, 154 
Demonstration: Construction of new, continuous gas combustion 
er re ee ce eS oo sme eae ee - 249, 550 


sons oss lc slo ai eae lope a is pigs er os kts a pla a pa oe ig 72 5, 000 
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Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Norrell asked about a pilot plant in West 
Virginia. In that bill, were there any other pilot plants authorized? 

Mr. Boyp. That is all in that bill. 

Mr. Kirwan. Were others authorized in other bills? 

Mr. Boyp. The Reno station, in Nevada, has been authorized by 
legislation. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you show a complete list of your construction 
projects at page 50 of the justification? 

Mr. Boyp. That is the list of projects for which we have money in 
fiscal year 1951, Dr. Fenton. 

Mr. Fenton. Are there any to be added to that in 1952? 

Mr. Boyp. The only ones in construction budget for 1952 are three— 
the Leadville tunnel, the continued work under the synthetic fuels 
operation, and the $100,000 for fixing up the building at the Denver 
Federal center. That is all. 

Mr. Fenron. Your programs for all these research plants are 
about the same. 


EXPERIMENTS IN UNDERGROUND GASIFICATION 








How many experiments have you had in Alabama on underground 
gasification? 

Mr. Boyp. We have had two major experiments consisting, of 
course, of a number of little ones within it. The first one was done 
largely on private funds. The second one was Government funds 
with some private assistance. Those ran over a period of 2 or 3 
years. That is all we have done on it so far. It involves a great 
deal of work as you realize. There are a number of little experiments. 
We only set fire twice to a coal seam and in that we tested out various 
mixtures of air and oxygen, rates of flow of the gases; measured the 
heat content of the gases coming out; ran a small gas turbine on it 
and so on. There have been a lot of experiments run on it. Little 
ones, : 

Mr. Fenron. How about Morgantown? Are you doing very 
much experimental work there on underground gasification? 

Mr. Boyp. At the moment, no, I think not. 

Mr. Frevpner. That is all making gasses for synthetic liquid fuels in 
installations above ground. We are doing it on a small scale to deter- 
mine the best large-scale project to be used at Louisiana, Mo. They 
have two types of gas producers that are very promising, one at at- 
mospheric pressure and one that works at higher than atmospheric 
pressure. Those really look better to us than any that have hereto- 
fore been developed for making the synthesis gas for synthetic fuels. 
That experimentation is going on at Morgantown and will be repro- 
duced on a larger scale and, in fact, one of them is really under con- 
struction at Louisiana, Mo. 

Mr. Boyp. We did some work on underground gasification on a 
small scale at Morgantown, but that has stopped, now. 

Mr. Fenton. Is the plant at Louisiana functioning as was intended? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. The hydrogenation phases have been in opera- 
tion for approximately 2 years now, making various tests and runs on 
different kinds of coal and the gasification unit is just about completed 
and parts of that have been running for several months. 

Mr. Fenron. When does that authorization expire? 
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Mr. Boyp. It was extended by the last Congress for three more 
years. 

Mr. Fieipner. I think fiscal year 1955 would be the end of all the 
periods. There were three periods. Five years on the first period, 
3 on the next, and 3 on the third one. 


PRODUCING OIL FROM SHALE 


Mr. Frenron. Has the plant at Rifle, Colo., gotten to the point 
where it is producing oil from shale economically? 

Mr. Boyp. Now you have two questions. Number one, we pro- 
duced through experimental operations, enough oil to run our burners, 
to run our trucks and our automobiles and so forth that were there. 
Last fall we ran a special D. & R. G. train, on diesel oil made from shale 
at our plant, from Salt Lake City to Denver, to demonstrate that it 
could be done. 

Now the question of economics is another one. Might I say that 
we are rapidly approaching the point where, with all economic condi- 
tions favorable; transportation and so forth, we are rapidly approach- 
ing the point where the cost of production of liquid fuel from shale is 
approaching that of the cost of producing the same products from 
natural crude petroleum. It isn’t quite there yet, even with shale, 
because of the transportation and marketing problem. It is not so 
much the technical problem. 

Mr. Fenton. How much oil do you get out of a ton of shale? 

Mr. Boyp. It varies from layer to layer in the shale bed. The 
average for that enormous deposit is 15 gallons per ton. The bed 
we work with, which is about 70 feet thick, runs about 30 gallons 
per ton. 

Mr. Fenton. Have you extended that chamber, vet? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir; we have mined to produce shale for cur oper- 
ations and have naturally extended it. We are not going to do 
much more large-scale mining operations. We are going on with the 
research mining operation, but not very much of the big-scale 
operation. 

Mr. Fenton. Have you had to place any timber in the chamber 
to hold up the roof? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. What have you found out about the roof? 

Mr. Boyp. In our experimental chamber we are continuing to 
widen the room to determine the stresses which come on the rock to 
see what the ultimate width of the rooms can be. We haven’t 
gotten to the point where we can say which the ultimate would be. 

Mr. Fietpner. The action of the taller pillars than we had before 
is becoming evident and we have reduced the over-all mining costs. 
Last year, I think we reported about 60 cents over-all or 40 cents 
operating, and I think that we have reduced that 10 cents more. 

Mr. Fenron. How large is that chamber? 

Mr. Fietpner. The main experimental chamber is now 100 feet 
long and 80 feet wide. 

Mr. Fenron. One hundred feet square? 

Mr. Frevtpner. It is 80 feet wide, from pillar to pillar. That is the 
original experimental chamber. That is where we are determining the 
ultimate strength of the rock. It is over 100 feet long, now. 

Mr. Fenton. How long is it? 
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Mr. Fretpner. Including a 40-foot-wide extension the total length 
is 140 feet. We had about 60 feet between pillars in our mining 
operations. We recovered about 75 percent of the shale. 
3 Mr. Fenton. There has been no need for putting in supporting 
4 timbers? 
Mr. Fretpner. No. There are no supporting timbers in it at all. 
Mr. Boyp. The roof is as smooth as this ceiling except where we 
chip it with a rock here and there. 





q GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
3 Funds available yer _—— 


is | vem ¥ l 


| 1950 actual 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 

















RO i i ewne on ae $1, 300, 000 | $1, 290, 000 
Unobligated balance, savings due to sec. 1214 arandiel CELE. NIT soc cients ance e 
: ER ae eek ps ae ee Sie ace eh rata bewi 1, 290, 000 1, 290, 000 
) 4 Comparative transfer from— | | 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Mines’’_ - al $158, 703 ee Bas) pa ee 
q “Operating rescue cars and stations and inve stigation of | | 
. ‘ mine accidents, Bureau of Mines’’.- F 98, O84 PR See. bet a rae 
“Control of fires in inactive coal de ‘posits, Bureau of | 
5 4 MT RS ta oe Slat ti coh l ence accaecal 12, 523 se cia 
a “Coal-mine inspections and investigations, Bureau of | | 
: 0 SO ees URES} be RS ee eae: 120, 640 |___.__- RES: eA 
3 “Testing fuel, Bureau of Mines” ___________. ex 34, 167 el Lae |S 
’ “Anthracite mining investigations, Bureau of Mines” 12, 214 | : 
) ; “Synthetic liquid fuels, Bureau of Mines’’ $4 475, 771 Be aA ‘ 
q ‘Mineral mining“investigations, Bureau of Mines”. j 26, 062 oa . 
a “Investigation of domestic mineral deposits, except fuels, | 
s SIA ENN Sop ccenekecso~ul.--- 113, 570 over ut a 
ua “Coal investigations, Bureau of Mines” ves 3 Seas FS 
8 : “Oil and gas investigations, Bureau of Mines” 38, 214 = 
| 2 “Expenses, miining experiment stations, Bureau of Mines”’ 67, 804 | S a 
: : “Metallurgical research and pilot ‘plants, Bureau of | | | 
S a Mines’’ se] 95, 687 | ALEC Ch, SOOT eee ae 
y “Economics of mineral industries, Bureau of Mines”..____| 48, 384 | “ies 
5 ‘Helium utilization and research, Bureau of Mines’’______| 4, 754 i. 
4 “Contingent expenses, Department of the Interior”’ - | eee GRY 2 Ce eee 
w ¥ Total obligations fl Le NRG OES PRT: a ee “1, 290, 000 
oO E ar ee 
e 4 Obligations by activities 
le 4 : AP ; 
3 General administrative expenses: 
2 Ne a a $1, 290, 581 
or ; DE tw lengua e vas 6 | eat ag _..---. 1,290, 000 
4 Mee i 20. ee ee ws EOE Sa a a a es 1, 290, 000 
Obligations by objects 
LO ; ee : , 2 
Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
LO 24 tt eee eae Z pts 
t Ee Total number of permanent positions __.____- ik ices Oe i 292 293 283 
i: Average number of all employees. - ~~. ---- at Dae 8 ae 267 274 269 
re ~s Ol Personal services: | 
& if Permanent positions ere PRE a! ge eee $1, 058,132 | = $1, 104, 950 $1, 119, 608 
Se @ Regular pay in excess of 52-week base - ; 3 4, 060 : : | . 4,375 
ts B: Payment above besic rates............................- 7, 912 8, 570 | 7, 610 
3 Total personal services Sa Ie Eta os erie coe 1, 070, 104 1,113, 520 1, 131, 593 
x 02 Travel as OL aR iets aleetch ai nadie ahicenane 42, 197 43, 200 465, 200 
‘ 03 Tre ansportation of things. OE ARES | EE Ge ey Oe aad | 4, 980 4.650 | 4, 650 
et ; 04 Communication. - - iia i AR ea hs oa Lin Sistemi 7, 680 8, 200 | 8, 500 
3 05 Rents and utility serv ices ASR Te Ss accented tga 5, 330 | 5, 500 | 5, 300 
# 06 Printing and re production 55, 900 | 56, 000 | 56, 000 
§ 07 Other contractual services: Services pe rformed by “other | | 
s agencies ; ake pacinawndsdaadhiogé 14, 750 | 10, 200 | 10, 000 
he fi ie Rn ORRIN co ocak Sd con waocencncwesaan | 35, 940 23, 407 | 14, 232 
3 I iio taint ox wedoa<nehaabiaidagandewomawdseactecans 53, 700 | 25, 323 | 13, 525 
he @ | |i——— 
a | 





1, 290, 000 





SE LOO, SE TE TO 1, 290, 581 | 1, 290, 000 
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Mr. Krrwan. We will now take up the final item for the Bureau of 
Mines which is general administrative expenses. 

The appropriation for 1951 1s $1,300,000 and the budget estimate 
for 1952 is $1,290,000. Will you insert in the record at this point 
pages 52 and 53 of the justification and give us an explanation of this 
estimate? 

(Pp. 52 and 53 of the justification are as follows:) 

Appropriation Act, 1951_- EPR IES $1, 300, 000 


Less reduction under sec. 1214_______- 10, 000 


Budget estimate, 1952_____ 


Analysis of activities 


| | 
Adjusted 










| on 
Activity | appropri- | Decreases | Base, 1952 see Increases 
ation 
| 
General administrative expenses. -__-__- | $1, 290, 000 | a a a $1, 290, 000 | $1, 290, 000 be Some 





Mr. Boyp. We have not asked for an increase or suggested a de- 
crease for “General administrative expenses.” I am sure you appre- 
ciate that the $1,290,000 requested is approximately 5 percent of our 
total budget, which we think is a fair administrative expense. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does any of this money go to finance any of the 
defense-production activity? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Krrwan. The Defense Minerals Administration and others 
provide funds for any additional manpower needed? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. Actually, the supervisory people absorb the 
work of those other agencies. 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Norrell. 


TRANSFERS TO BUREAU OF MINES BY OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Mr. Norretit. How much is transferred to you during the last 
annual accounting period? Do you remember? How much money 
did you use from outside sources other than what we directly appro- 
priated to you? 

Mr. Boyp. Do you mean transferred to us by other Government 
agencies? | 

Mr. Norre tu. I am trying to get at the total amount that you used 
from other sources than that which we appropriated directiy. 

Mr. Boyp. That is very hard to keep in mind. It is constantly 
changed. 

Mr. Norre.u. Just get it and put it in the record. 
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(The information requested is as follows:) 






































A breakdown, by agencies, of funds advanced to the Bureau of Mines during 
the fiscal year 1951 is as follows: 


a i Nee ke $5, 000 


A Department of Commerce - - -- -- -- - ara: bh Res <3 84, 500 
4 Department of Defense: 

‘& Department of the Army - ek tig a eA eee seen lease 354, 750 

Department of the Air Force____- Lea Th 5 a i 228, 950 

Department of the Navy -_-_-- fe Sy _. 1, 386, 000 

4 Department of the Interior: Geological ‘Surv OF... Ban PAT. 1, 080 

p General Services Administration.____________. : 4, 500 

4 Atomic Energy Commission___ aia aa é ¥ 1, 094, 000 

Defense Minerals Administration a Has ie ie 238, 000 

Solid Fuels Administration for Defense ____- eee as Leo me! 14, 206 

Petroleum Administration for Defense___- . Seiae 31, 500 

eit ath a eae 13, 442, 486 


1 Includes $730,000 advanced to the Bureau of Mines for the production of helium (50 U.S. C. 161-166). 


These funds are transferred to the Bureau of Mines for research projects. 
; Normally, 5 percent is taken for administrative expenses related to the projects 
A. but, when the expense does not justify so large a deduction, a part of the 5 percent 

. a is reallotted to the research sections. 


. a BRANCH PERSONNEL IN REGIONAL OFFICES 


Mr. Norrett. What do you mean by “Branch of personnel’’ in 
your regional offices? What does that cover? 

Mr. Boyp. That is the employment office, the personnel office in 
the region. In region 3, it is $8,000, which is approximately one man 
and a part-time stenographer. 

. 4 Mr. NORRELL. Now, in region 4, I notice under “Branch of per- 
, sonnel,’’ $35,082. 
Mr. Boyp. That is ‘‘ Budget and finance.” ‘Branch of personnel’ 
is $13,000. That is a large region. That includes the ‘“ Rifle’ opera- 
5 q tion, and so on. 
Mr. Norreuu. Now, let us refer to “Branch of personnel,” under 
t j region 8. 
y q Mr. Boyp. That is $35,000. That region has almost half of the 
- 3 personnel in the Bureau. 
3 Mr. Norre.. | did not know whether that was a little high or not. 
t P That is where your library is, too; is it not? 
: Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 


ane 


ay 


we 


COSTS AND FUNCTION OF REGIONAL LIBRARY 


Mr. Norrevyu. What do you use $14,000 for in your library? 

Mr. Boyp. I am afraid I could not go into detail on that. It is a 
2 circulating library in many instances. We have to have a number of 
; employees in there to keep the publications moving. 

: Mr. Norrewu. Let us see what you did this year with your library. 
E. Suppose you insert a statement on that. 

Mr. Boyp. Very well. 
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(The statement referred to is as follows:) 

The library at Pittsburgh serves more than 900 employees engaged in virtually 
all phases of technical, scientific, engineering, and chemical work. Purchases are 
jimited to current technical journals and standard reference works. Each pur- 
chase is screened by a library committee composed of professional employees, and 
only those items for which an actual need is found are purchased. The funds 
assigned the library are not used to support any other library or collection of books 
elsewhere. 

An allotment of $14,426 was made. Approximately $11,000 will be used for 
the salaries of the librarian and two clerks, $1,800 for journals, $725 for reference 
texts, and $900 for binding. Other expenses such as stationery and supplies are 
small and are absorbed in the general administrative expenses by the chief of the 
administrative division of region VIII. 

The library now consists of about 9,500 volumes of texts, 500 bound (yearly) 
journals and transactions, 500 volumes of encyclopedias, handbooks, ete., and a 
complete file of the: publications of the Bureau of Mines, National Bureau of 
Standards, Geological Survey, and the various State and other municipal mining 
and geological bulletins. There is also a large and virtually complete file of the 
publications of many foreign governments, such as the United Kingdom, Canada, 
Australia, and France, in subjects allied to Bureau work. 

The library at Pittsburgh serves as central depository for both Pittsburgh and 
Bruceton and loans anywhere in region on request. Library also obtains wanted 
documents from other technical libraries in the district and prepares photostats 
for persons making such requests. 

Mr. Boyp. Our library is very fluid, since we won’t have too many 
libraries; the circulars go all over the country. 

Mr. Norreu. It would appear we would not have to spend that 
much a year for a regional library; I don’t know. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jensen. Are we disposing of any of our helium to any other 
nation of the world, today? 

Mr. Boyp. Before we can sell any helium to foreign countries, we 
must obtain the permission and signature of the Secretary of the 
Interior. , 

EXPORT CONTROL OF HELIUM 


Mr. Jensen. Have we ever disposed of any helium to any other 
nation? 

Mr. Boyp. We did have one Canadian contract. Some did go to 
Canada. I would have to check back on the history, Mr. Jensen. I 
remember once there was a discussion about this when it was required 
to send some abroad, but I think the Secretary of the Interior blocked 
it, as | remember. 

Mr. Jensen. | believe that was a very commendable thing. Some- 
times I have disagreed with Mr. Ickes. I certainly believe America 
should honor him for putting up the terrific fight he made years ago 
to keep helium from being shipped to other nations. 

Mr. Boyp. Of course, you realize now helium has become an 
extremely important scientific material in many lines of work, and 
we are virtually the only source in the world for helium. The scien- 
tific programs that Canada and England carry on may require some 
helium from us in small quantities. 

Mr. JenseN. I am interested in seeing to it that no one gets any of 
our helium who is now our apparent enemy or who might be our 
enemy some day. 

Mr. Boyp. I think that is thoroughly safeguarded. The law pro- 
hibits export of helium except under a license issued by the Secretary 
of State and requires that full information concerning such licenses be 
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included in the annual report of the National Munitions Control Board. 
In addition, any sale of helium from a Government plant for export 
must be approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. JENSEN. It did a great job in World War LI. 

Mr. Boyp. It is doing a great job in our scientific fields today. 


REGIONAL ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Fenron. I have a little to say on this regional set-up. I do 
not think much of it as far as the anthracite region is concerned. I 
cannot see why you have to go from Wilkes-Barre and Pottsville, 
and include the anthracite region in region No. 8. You have to 
detour out to Pittsburgh to come to Washington. I do not know 
how much of the appropriations given to the anthracite area are allo- 
cated to region 8, for instance, to oversee a program that could be 
overseen by Washington, itself. 

Mr. Boyp. | think I can explain that. 

Mr. Fenvron. I think it is a waste of money to put the anthracite 
area in region 8 where they have to be dominated by a Pittsburgh 
crowd that up to the last couple of years never had any interest in 
anthracite coal. That is my honest opinion about it. Until the last 
several years, never a nickel was expended on the anthracite area. 
For instance, the laboratory at Schuylkill Haven. How much of the 
money was given to Pittsburgh? 

Mr. Boyp. The entire amount goes to region 8 for the anthracite 
region and in order to improve the set-up in the anthracite region 
we did what we have done nowhere else and that is to establish a 
subregion so we had virtually an autonomy in the anthracite region. 
They have supervision of their programs, their research and all the 
work on anthracite in one place, so we have people who understand 
the anthracite region. 

The funds come to them through Pittsburgh only as a matter of 
administrative convenience. 

Mr. Fenron. How much do they keep for administration? 

Mr. Boyp. They keep less than is kept for any other fund—1}, 
percent. If the fund that goes to Pittsburgh did not go there, we 
would have to keep in Washington facilities to perform the same work. 

We have always maintained a 5-percent draw-back to cover adminis- 
tration. The same applies here, on a smaller scale. The adminis- 
trative money is allocated to where the administrative work is done. 
There is no draw-back now to speak of from specific appropriations 
for purely administrative work. 

1 thought we had rather clearly worked out that anthracite problem 
by establishing a specific subregion. 

Mr. Fenton. You have a subregion? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, we do. The subregion chief is in Schuylkill Haven. 
He only reports to Mr. Greenwald in Pittsburgh for administrative 
purposes. There is the same kind of guidance going to the anthracite 
region from Washington as in the past. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you give your orders to Greenwald to give them 
back to the anthracite region? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir; as we do in any branch or region. We expect 
Mr. Greenwald, who is closer to the problem than we are or than | 
could possibly be, to facilitate and supervise the work in those areas. 
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They are much closer to him than to me. He is in striking distance 
to give them the administrative help they need to get their job done. 
There are few such orders. The line of technical communication still 
is directly with the division chiefs of my staff in Washington. 

It is my concept, and I have told it to my regional directors time 
and time again, that as administrators they are to facilitate the job 
of the man in the field. They are not there to direct so much as 
to facilitate operation. We are intending, through this operation, to 
make their work easier so they can concentrate on technical work 
and not be bothered with a lot of administrative detail. 

Mr. Fenton. Does the Washington office retain any money from 
construction programs? 

Mr. Boyp. We usually retain a small part of the appropriation so 
we can place it where it is needed within the limits of the appropria- 
tions, so we do not get it finally committed in the field and if we have 
emergency conditions we can’t send it somewhere else. 

Mr. Fenton. Then the regional office has a finger in the pie, too? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes; but it is very little. The moneys are pretty 
well allocated early in the fiscal year. Anything they take out covers 
servicing the projects such as the mimeographing of all the reports 
they get out in the region. They are done in Pittsburgh. The hold- 
back is for those service functions performed for them more economi- 
cally someplace else than if they set up a separate shop of their own. 

Mr. Fenton. I do not know whether I am wrong or not. 

Mr. Boyp. If you are not, I will certainly change it, because I 
want this thing to operate as efficiently as possible. We have thought 
long and hard about that problem. We cannot have too many people 
reporting to Washington. We need the administration right there 
where it belongs. We would not want to set up another fiscal office 
and personnel office in a subregion because it would just cost more 
money to do it. We have that bookkeeping arrangement in Pitts- 
burgh which is not too far from the anthracite region. They get their 
bills paid faster and other business transactions expedited. It adds 
to morale and saves money. ‘To set up another one just means another 
administrative expense. 

If there is anything wrong with it, I would like to know it because 
we will remedy it. 


ANTHRACITE RESEARCH LABORATORY 


Mr. Fenron. I would just like to know how much is taken out of 
the construction program, such as Schuylkill Haven, before the money 
is turned over to Public Buildings. 

Mr. Boyp. Some of it was kept back from Public Buildings to buy 
the equipment that goes in the laboratory. 

Mr. Fenton. For instance, we appropriated $300,000 to complete 
the laboratory. How much of sat money was actually spent for con- 
struction? 

Mr. Boyp. We do not have that here, Dr. Fenton, but we will put 
it in the record for you. 
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(The information requested is as follows:) 





Anthracite research laboratory, appropriations for construction 


; Initial appropriation, 1948 fiscal year__ _ _-_- _.... $450, 000. 00 
3 Amount retained by Bureau of Mines for purchase of an ‘automobile, 
as authorized __. RCO et eres : 1, 500. 00 


Amount transferred to Public Buildings Administration for 
architectural services, construction, and supervision of construc- 


: tion__- peels thn ter as Lge 448, 500. 00 
7 Construction contract: 
* a. Base bid with alternate ‘‘ A’ _. $379, 104. 00 


b. Additions, including alternate “B” (boiler 
with stoker), drains electrical switch gear, 
extra door, fume-hood vents, and miscel- 
laneous construction changes , 064, 72 


c. Deductions, including electrical controls, 
stoker installation, certain plastering, and 
miscellaneous construction items__--—-—-_-—— ~~ 1, 546. 38 
Total, construction contract cost. _ __ 389, 922. 34 
‘ Architectural services and construction supervis sion, (approxim: ate) __ 48, 578. 00 
4 Balance, returned to Bureau of Mines (approximate) : 110, 000. 00 
3 Construction contract authorization, 1950 fiscal year (plans revision 
initiated, no bids received and no contract let) : 300, 000. 00 
‘ Construction appropriation, 1951 fiscal year 300, 000. 00 
; Amount transferred to Public Buildings Services for construction 
and eonstruction supervision mm want ey OO, Oe 
E Amount present construction contract, base bid _ 180, 354. 00 
a Amount transferred to region 8 90, 000. 00 
; Amount retained by region 8, Pittsburgh office, for administration 
q of the $90,000 to be expended on action of the anthracite subregion. ? 1, 350. 00 
Amount transferred to anthracite subregion from region 8_ 88, 650. 60 
Amount held in reserve by anthracite subregion to meet possible 
3 additional architectural services expense (orders W. Ek. Rice, 
Noy. 28, 1950) 11, 000. 00 
Amount available to anthracite subregion for additional construc- 
tion and equipment : 77, 650. 00 
Amount obligated for equipment as of Dee. 22, 1950 14, 213. 00 
Amount available for construction of warehouse-garage, 60 by 60 
by 14 feet clear span and installation equipment and services 63, 437. 00 


! The balance of $10,000 was applied to architeetural-services cost in connection with the proposed contract 
for remodeling and construction of additional wing, work omitted in the initial construction contract 
because of increased construction costs. 

? The regional office expense under discussion here, $1,350 is 144 percent of $99,000, the foregoing item. 


Mr. Fenton. I think we ought to get full value for the money that 
is appropriated and not have it given to the regions and a lot of 
people who, I do not think are interested in the anthracite region. 
That is about all I have, now. 
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Fripay, Marcu 2, 1951. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


A. E. DEMARAY, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 

HILLORY A. TOLSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

CONRAD L. WIRTH, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

KEITH NEILSON, FINANCE OFFICER 

EDWARD J. KELLY, SUPERINTENDENT, NATIONAL CAPITAL PARKS 


FRANK T. GARTSIDE, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, NATIONAL 
CAPITAL PARKS 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee has before it this morning repre- 
sentatives of the National Park Service, and the Associate Director, 
Mr. Demaray, is present. Have you a statement you wish to make, 
Mr. Demaray? 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Demaray. Yes, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I should like to 
tell the committee that we are aware that there is a national emergency 
situation existing at the present time. Our 1952 estimates have been 
pared down to what we believe are a minimum insofar as management 
and protection, maintenance and rehabilitation, and general adminis- 
tration of the national parks are concerned. If it should be necessary 
to cut our appropriations further, we hope it will be in the construction 
items. 

In order to advise the committee that we realize that we are in a 


national emergency, I would like to read three paragraphs of a memo- 
randum we have sent to all our field offices. This was issued under 
date of January 11, 1951. Those paragraphs read: 


The National Park Service is an essential ageney, no less during a national 
emergency than during peacetime. The National Park System, the things it 
stands for, and the service it renders are fundamentally an outgrowth of our 
democracy. They are among everlasting publie values which the Nation is 
proud of and will defend. It is only right that all the things that help us to be a 
great democracy should be used to their fullest extent to assist in defending that 
same democracy in times of emergency. 

The use during World War II brought widespread appreciation of the values 
of units of the National Park System. During that period the Service received 
some ill-advised proposals and withstood many pressures that threatened irre- 
placeable values of the areas it administers. Many military and civie leaders 
learned that these areas could be used along lines of their intended purposes to 
strengthen our fighting and working forces. There developed actual and intan- 
gible results of a better understanding and a greater appreciation of what the 
National Park System is and the policies governing it. In retrospect, most 
everyone agrees that the areas, used with consideration of the basic principles 
for which they were established, served uniqvelv and better with national benefits 
during the war than if their natural resources had been permitted to be removed 
and utilized. 

During the present emergency the same basic principles of thought and opera- 
tion will prevail, but we should be alert and active to be cooperative in every way 
we can and to make the regular services of the National Park System of fullest 
possible value. It shall be the responsibility of each and every park employee 
to assist representatives of groups engaged in defense in every way possible, 
using his time, ability, and the facilities at his disposal to aid in the emergency; 
however, it must be kept in mind that the Service areas with all their values must 
be protected and preserved if they are to be of real service in this emergency and 
for the vears ahead. 
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The balance of the letter sets up procedures as to how we shall re- 
ceive requests and now I should like to show the committee a few 
pictures we have illustrating the features of our national parks and the 
services they render and did render during World War II to enlisted 
officers and men. These pictures are taken from Petersburg, Gettys- 
burg, Mt. Rainier, Mt. McKinley, Yosemite, Sequoia National Park, 
Fort McHenry National Park, Yellowstone, and elsewhere. 1 think 
one of the most interesting pictures that came out of the war was that 
one of colored troops being given a lecture on the danger of feeding 
the bears. 

Now, I should like to go off the record for a moment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ANALYSIS OF ESTIMATE 
Mr. Demaray. I should like to insert a general statement in the 
record at this time: 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


The National Park Service is responsible, at the present time, for preserving 
and administering 181 areas possessing superlative scenic, unique, scientific, and 
nationally significant historical and recreational features, and for making them 
available for the benefit and enjoyment of the people. These areas gross about 
24,600,000 acres. 

The general public became aware of what these areas possessed just before 
World War II when more than 21 million visitors were recorded. The volume of 
public use has increased about one-third since World War II. More than 32,- 
780,000 persons were recorded for the 1950 travel year which ended September 
30, 1950, an increase of about 1 million over the 1949 travel vear. Public use 
has continued to increase. During the first 2 months of the 1951 travel vear 
(October and November 1950), 3,551,925 visitors were reported, an increase of 
406,151 or 13 percent over the same period for the 1950 travel year. 

The Service, in view of this use, must carry on management, protection, mainte- 
nance, and operating activities more intensively than ever before. The 1952 
estimates recognize the probable scarcity of certain materials, equipment, and 
manpower. However, unless the international situation develops to a stage 
where rationing of gasoline, tires, ete., will be required so that travel by public 
modes of transportation, ete., will be severely restricted, the Service must request 
funds to meet what it considers its minimum needs, 

The Service expects to contribute in every way possible to the national defense 
program consistent with the primary legal responsibilities placed upon it. Should 
the international situation become more critical, its objective will be to contribute 
in every practicable manner. If such developments occur, the primary problems 
of the Service will be: (1) To preserve intact the scenic, scientific, and historic 
values for which the areas were established; (2) to preserve the physical plant and 
improvements at a scale necessary to obviate costly replacement at a later date; 
(3) to maintain a minimum, well rounded basic organization in everv field of 
endeavor which could be expanded rapidly to meet a return to peacetime needs; 
(4) to prevent a breakdown of the national park concept which would result from 
indiscriminate timber cutting, overgrazing, ete.; and (5) to contribute all possible 
resources to the national welfare to the fullest extent possible, consistent with the 
foregoing objectives. 

The Service has been giving much thought during the past few months to its 
yroper place and the role it should play in the event of war. Experience during 
Vorld War IT will prove invaluable in such an event. The areas administered 
by the Service emerged from the last war practically intact with respect to basie 
values, primarily because of alertness and the understanding cooperation accorded 
by military authorities and others. Inadequate maintenance of the physical 
plant and equipment during the war vears, however, left the Service’s roads, 
buildings, utility systems, and equipment in 9, condition which greatly handicapped 
resumption of normel operations. World Wer II use of the areas was surprising. 
More than 2,300 war use permits were issued, of which 107 were for lands admin- 
istered by National Capital Parks in the Distriet of Columbia and its environs. 
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Of the 2,204 permits issued for various purposes in other areas, 6 involved tem- 
porary transfers of jurisdiction; 80 were for utilization of minerals, timber, forage, 
or water; 244 for occupancy and use of land and facilities; 16 for exclusive use of 
concessioner facilities; 1,058 for field exercises; 52 for rights-of-way; 32 for loan 
or transfer of material or equipment; 655 for hauling ovef parkweays or park 
ro2ds; and 61 for miscellaneous purposes. In only a few instances were applica- 
tions for use refused, such as for logging or grazing. 

The national parks and other areas were utilized by the Armed Forces during 
World War II for such varied purposes as hospitalization and rehabilitation, 
rest camps, overnight bivouacs, maneuvers, winter tests of equipment, ski troop 
training, occupancy by training groups, defense installations, training grounds for 
construction engineers, and rest and recreation by members of the Armed Forces. 
Nearly 8 million visitors in uniform used these areas during the 4 years of World 
War II, an average of 2 million a year. Fees were waived for visitors of the 
Armed Forces in uniform. They have just recently been waived again for 
visitors of the Armed Forces in uniform. 

The Service’s 1952 estimates are based on the assumption that public use will 
continue to increase, unless rationing and other restrictions are placed upon the 
traveler; and that further development of the areas administered is warranted in 
view of that public use. Admittedly, downward revisions should be made in the 
estimates if shortages of manpower, materials, and equipment develop. It is 
hoped that it will not again be necessary to operate with such small organizations 
and the inadequate funds which were available during World War II. The 
Service has not yet overcome the backlog of maintenance which accrued during 
that war. For example, a backlog of about $5 million in road and trail rehabili- 
tation existed at the end of the war. About $2 million of that rehabilitation has 
been accomplished. This work is over and above annual normal maintenance 
requirements. 

The 1952 budget contemplates that the administrative needs of the Wash- 
ington office and the four regional offices will be held at the same level as the 1951 
fiscal year. No inereases are requested for administrative purposes. Modest, 
realistic increases are recommended for management, protection, maintenance, 
and operation needs. They are consistent with current requirements. Much 
of the small increase under this heading is required for certain new areas, includ- 
ing Independent National Historical Park, Philadelphia, Pa., the Nation’s fore- 
most historic shrine. 

An amount of $11,975,000 is included for construction and for the acquisition 
of lands and water rights. Actual construction needs of the Service total 
$543,760,000. Of that amount, about $205,258,000 is needed to complete eight 
parkways; $198,500,000 to complete the road systems, including reconstruction 
of some existing roads; and $140,000,000 to construct buildings, utilities, and 
other physical facilities. 

Of the $5,825,000 included for parkways, $3,000,000 is required for liquidating 
contractual obligations incurred in constructing the Baltimore-Washington 
Parkway and $2,000,000 is for continuing construction on that parkway. The 
remaining $825,000 is to complete the Suitland Parkway between the District of 
Columbia and Suitland, Md. 

The $3,000,000 estimate for roads and trails construction will permit accom- 
plishment of only the most urgently needed road projects in the Service’s highway 
system. The $1,400,000 included for construction of buildings, utilities, ete., is 
urgently needed for installing or extending existing water, sewage, electric, com- 
munication, and other utility systems; for housing for employees; and for buildings 
for utility purposes, etc., required to meet critical public use needs. 

The $1,750,000 estimate for acquiring lands would provide $1,150,000 to 
liquidate prior year contractuel authority in connection with the acquisition 
program et Independence Netionel Historical Park; $440,000 for acquiring certain 
properties in accordance with the terms of specifie legislation; $15,000 for e.equiring 
water rights; and $145,000 for general land acquisition purposes. Approximately 
536,000 acres of privately owned lands (not including those within Everglades 
Nationel Park) need to be acquired as they stand in the way of orderly develop- 
ment or efficient 2dministration. These lands, having ® minimum estimated 
valuation of $20,000,000 should be acquired et the earliest practicable date before 
they are subdivided for summer home sites or improved by private owrers with 
unsightly and undesirable commercial developments. 


Mr. Demaray. Now, Mr. Chairman, as in prior years, Mr. Tolson 
has given you the details of the estimate and, with your permission, I 
would like him to take over. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Demaray. 
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MANAGEMENT AND PROTECTION 


Funds available for obligation 





DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 
Appropriation or estimate 


Transferred from ‘Construction, 
pursuant to Public Law 759_. 


~ National 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate ___- 
Balance transferred from * Mississippi River Parkway, Na- 
tional Park Service” pursuant to Public Law 759 


Total available for obligation. - Eve ea 
Unobligated balance, savings under sec. 1214. 


Obligations incurred 
Cc ompari itive transfer from 

“Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities, 
National Park Service’’ PAR 
“‘National Park Service’’ 

‘Salaries and expenses, National Capit: al Parks 
‘River basin studies, National Park Service’’ 

“Salaries and expenses, soil and moisture conservation, 
Department of the Interior’’ 

“Mississippi River Parkway, National Park Service’’ 

“‘Parkways, National Park Service’’- 

“Physical improvements, buildings, and utilities, Na- 
tional Park Service” 

‘Roads and trails, National Park Service”’ 

‘Water rights, National Park Service’’ 


” 


Total direct obligations. ..._..___.-- 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Reimbursements for service 
Comparative transfer from 
“National Park Service’ 
“River basin studies, N: ational Park Service” 


‘s performed. 


Total reimbursable obligations ; 


I ne ae 


PR —The transfer from ‘‘ Mississippi River Parkway, National Park Service 


3,916 of obligated appropriation balances also transferred. 


Park Service,” 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


Lewes aa $7, 728, 700 
90, 000 
: 7, 818, 700 
74, 815 


7, 893, 515 
— 150, 000 


7, 743, 515 


$58, 785 
5, 693, 080 
579, 185 
180, 674 


66, 639 


90, 715 
75, 185 
387, 531 

TEs BEE Beecocétcan 
44, 783 
1, 563 


7, 186, 211 


7, 810, 154 
10, 203 


10, 362 10 208 


te 196, 573 7, 820, 357 


Obligations by activities 


Description 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


1. Management of park and other areas_- 
2. Forestry and fire control 
. Soil and moisture conservation 
4. Plans and investigations 


Tetal Givect citinntions.......................-- 


REIMRURSABLE ORLIGATIONS 


1. Management of park and other areas. -_-- 
2. Forestry and fire control 
4. Plans and investigations. _..........---- 


Total reimbursable obligations..............-- 


Total obligations 


1950 actual | 1951 estimate 





$5, 811, 734 $6, 320, 886 
690, 397 507, 416 
90, 713 96, 000 
593, 367 885, 852 


7, 810, 154 


7, 186, 211 


7, 338 10, 203 
601 citiee abies nants 
2, 423 
10, 362 10, 203 









1952 estimate 


$8, 176, 000 


8, 176, 000 


8, 176, 000 


8, 176, 000 


8,176, 000 


5, 427 


8, 181, 427 


shown above excludes 


1952 estimate 


$6, 600, 109 
623, 970 
95, 420 
S56, 501 


8, 176, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual | 195lestimate 1952 estimate 
















SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Tota! number of permanent positions : 1, 324 1, 465 1, 524 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 372 | 371 116 
Average number of all employees 1, 605 


1, 785 1, 896 


Personal service obligations: 


Permanent positions $4, 597, 977 $5, 425, 911 $5, 743, 044 
Part-time and temporary positions 990, 740 990, 760 1, 109, 528 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 17, 764 ; 





Payment above basic rates 141, 440 "415, 871 
Total personal service obligations 5, 747, 921 | 6, 532, 542 | 7, 004, 705 


° 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 






Personal services , 742, 008 6, 522, 339 
















02 Travel . 170, 282 200, 518 | 190, 774 
03 Transportation of things 22, 796 27, 524 27, 978 
04 Communication services 31, O84 36, 331 | 36, 320 
05 Rents and utility services 3 58, 452 110, 283 105, 230 
06 Printing and reproduction 109, 934 | 101, 235 | 114, 727 
07 Other contractual services 424, 201 | 378,895 | 271, 203 
Services performed by other agencies 14, 490 14, 145 | 24, 100 
08 Supplies and materials aia 338, 126 298, 587 321, 663 
09 Equipment 274, 275 | 120, 297 75, 727 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities- 563 | 
Total direct obligations_____- = 7, 186, 211 7, 810, 154 | 8, 176, 000 


REIMRURSARLE ORLIGATIONS 





Personal services 10, 203 


02 Travel : ‘ . 581 - 
04 Communication services 28 
05 Rents and utility services 33 hi 
07 Other contractual services 488 
08 Supplies and materials 1, 355 
Equipment ; 1, 964 















Total reimbursable obligations 10, 362 10, 203 5, 427 
Total obligations ‘ Hh 7, 196, 573 7, 820, 357 8, 181, 427 


Mr. Kirwan. We will take up the first item which is for ‘““Manage- 
ment and protection.” 


The appropriation for 1951 is $7,728,700 and the estimate for 1952 a 
is $8,176,000. Pages 7 and 8 of the justifications should be inserted 4 
in the record at this point. g 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) ; 


Comparative statement of appropriation and estimate 





Appropriation act, 1951 $7, 688, 700 4 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951 __ 40, 000 :. 









Total appropriation 7, 728, 700 ‘ 
Less reduction under sec. 1214 150, 000 a 
Net appropriation _ $7, 578, 700 oe 
Transferred from ‘Construction, National Park Serv- a 
ice”’ +$90, 000 
Comparative transfer from ‘Maintenance and rehabili- 
tation of physical facilities, National Park Service’’- + 66, 639 


nil naiednn grads 156, 6389 





Adjusted appropriation 7, 735, 339 
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Comparative statement of appropriation and estimate—Continued 


Decreases: 
Management of park and other areas_ —__-__-_- ~~~ $109, 690 
Forestry and fire control___--.....-...--.-- oe 9, 185 
Soil and moisture conservation _ -__- 580 
Plans and investigations... _.____- : 120, 794 
a eT 
Base, 1952__- gt aie pata 20 = Speen Sees voacastene”- 4 ame eee 
Increases: 
Management of park and other areas. - - - -. $388, 913 
Forestry and fire control__- =e 125, 739 
Plans and investigations__ ; 166, 258 
haemo, ER RRG 


Budget estimate, 1952_____-___- a Bg ey hu : snsss (Qpare OO 


Analysis by activities 


| = - 

| | 

Adjusted 

Activities appropri- | Decreases 
ation 


| 
Estimate, | 
1952 | Increases 


. Management of park and other areas $6, 320, S86 $109, 690 | $6,211,196 | $6, 600, 109 $388, 913 
2. Forestry and fire control at 507, 416 9, 185 498, 231 623, 970 125, 739 
3. Soil and moisture conservation ca 96, 000 580 95, 420 95, 420 : 

. Plans and investigations eulee 811, 037 120, 794 690, 243 856, 501 166, 258 

WE. <hacnaccus 7, 735, 339 240, 249 7, 495, 090 &, 176, 000 680, 910 


Mr. Kirwan. Will you please explain this request. 
FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Totson. This item deals with the management and protection 
of the areas administered by the National Park Service, such as 
national parks, national monuments, recreational areas, historical 
parks, and so forth. It involves the protection of the features of these 
parks, the historic structures, and buildings and utilities as well as 
the protection of the public using the parks, the concessioners and 
their employees. The basic staff is composed largely of the superin- 
tendents, assistant superintendents, and our uniformed force, made up, 
for the most part of our rangers and members of our interpretive staff. 

Mr. Kirwan. Give a little more explanation of the $388,913 you 
are asking as an increase for management of park and other areas. 


MANAGEMENT OF INDEPENDENCE NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. Totson. That amount is made up of an increase of $321,363 
for the management of national parks, recreational areas, and so forth. 
The larger part of this particular increase includes $80,000 for the 
newly established Independence National Historical Park in Phila- 
delphia for which Congress has appropriated funds to establish the 
park. The administration of it was taken over by the Service on 
January 1, 1951. The $39,200 is for four new areas—new in the sense 
that they have not had funds before for management and protection. 

The total amount appropriated for 1951 for management and pro- 
‘tection was $7,688,700. In addition to the increase of $321,363 
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requested for the national parks and other areas, there is an increase 
of $34,750 for the National Capital Parks in the District of Columbia 


and environs; $10,000 for printing and binding; and $22,800 for con- 
cessions Management. 


NEW AREAS IN MANAGEMENT 


The new areas involved inthe increase are Castle Clinton National 
Monument, N. Y., $19,300; Capitol Reef National Monument, Utah, 
$5,400; Channel Islands National Monument, Calif., $4,500; and St. 
Croix National Monument, Maine, $10,000. These areas have not 
been provided heretofore with protection funds. The features and 
structures, which need protection, require at least the small increases 
we have recommended for 1952. 

At Castle Clinton, we plan to have a historian, a clerk typist, and 
six guards, on three-shift guard duty, to protect the structures and 
installations. 

Capitol Reef National Monument, Utah, comprises 33,100 acres 
and was established in 1937. The nearest headquarters of the 
Service is located 280 miles away. We need a year-round ranger 
there and money for temporary ranger service through the summer. 

Channel Islands National Monument, Calif., contains 26,819 acres. 
We need a ranger to protect the area, particularly the wildlife, sea 
lions and sea elephants, which uses the shores of the islands. 

St. Croix Island National Monument was authorized in 1949. The 
$10,000 requested for that area is set up for a superintendent, a clerk 
typist, and a seasonal historical aide during the summer. 


ADDITIONAL STAFF REQUIRED 


The Independence National Historical Park project, which has 
been authorized by Congress and for which funds have been appro- 
priated to acquire the land to establish the park, requires the taking 
over of 15 of the city employees. Additional employees for this 
great historical area are required to administer and protect it prop- 
erly. We require three new positions there—those of superinten- 
dent, assistant superintendent, and a historian. 

The rest of the increase for management and protection is for 78 
other areas in the National Park System in the continental United 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. All of these areas are 
understaffed and this money will not be much for the area but it will 
help a great deal to provide additional assistance to protect the areas 
and furnish information to visitors. 

In some cases in these areas, we have lost revenue because we have 
not had an adequate staff to collect admission fees which otherwise 
would have been collected at certain focal points. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PARKS PROGRAM 


National Capital Parks, $34,750. This is for making required 
automatic promotions of the United States Park Police; for furnishing 
telephone operators at Park Police Headquarters which work here- 
tofore has been handled by patrolmen; a police clerk; and full-year 
salaries for 17 additional police due to the 5-day week, which requires 
$19,000. 
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The $10,000 for printing and binding is a small increase to help 
provide additional circulars of information which we furnishYfree. 
We furnish these to the visitors as they are entitled to them and they 
will aid visitors to appreciate an area and understand its significance. 


FORESTRY AND FIRE CONTROL PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. If you get the sum of $623,970 for forestry and fire 
control for 1952 will you be able to operate without asking for any 
supplemental money for fire control work? 

Mr. Totson. This is an estimate, of course. The average for the 
past 5 years has run about $133,195. The plan is that, during the 

eriods of high fire hazard, the existing staff will be supplemented. 
This is the item which has been increased annually because of the 
small appropriation of $30,000 for forest fire suppression. An increase 
of $95,000 is recommended. There will be times when fire suppres- 
sion will cost more than $125,000. 


SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. How do you propose to use the money you are re- 
questing for soil and moisture conservation? 

Mr. Totson. This appropriation, which we have had for several 
years, is to alleviate very bad erosion problems in the national park 
areas, particularly in some of the hostoric areas, such as Vicksburg 
National Park in Mississippi. We have had a certain amount of 
serious erosion in 70 park areas involving over a million acres of land. 
In 1951, we received $96,000 for this work. For 1952, the base is 
$95,420. This work, as I say, is spread throughout the park areas 
and is very carefully planned through our soil conservationists located 
in our regional offices. We feel that we are getting more than a 
dollar’s worth of work for each dollar appropriated. 

Mr. Kirwan. Did the Attorney General of the United States ap- 
prove the title for Castle Clinton Monument? 

Mr. Totson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Furco.o. You apparently have asked for a decrease in the soil 
and moisture conservation program? 

Mr. Totson. It is an adjustment, Mr. Furcolo, that has been made 
to arrive at the 1952 base of $95,420. Actually, it is not a decrease. 
The difference is for office space rental proposed for financing in 1952 
by the General Services Administration. 


MANAGEMENT OF PARK AND OTHER AREAS 


Mr. Furco.o. You spoke about some parks or locations where you 
had authorizations, one of them dated back to 1938. 

Mr. Totson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Furcoxo. Is any money being asked for something that is 
new—anything that has not been started as yet? 

Mr. Totson. It is a need which has been recognized for many 
years, but for which we have not been furnished the funds. The 
one you have in mind is Channel Islands? 

Mr. Furcoto. Yes. 
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PROTECTION OF WILDLIFE-~~CHANNEL ISLANDS 


Mr. Totson. That was established as a national monument in 
1938. We have never had funds to protect the wildlife of the area. 
The only service we have rendered is to send over a superintendent 
from another park once or twice a year. Some people are beginning 
to shoot the sea lions and sea elephants and they will be lost if they 
are not protected. 

Mr. Furcoto. What I am getting at is this. A great many things 
have been authorized and appropriations made’ for many of them. 
Are you starting anything new in the sense of spending money now 
for things authorized in the past and for which you have not had the 
money to carry out the authorization? 

Mr. Totson. Yes. This is an example of that type. 

Mr. Furcoto. Have you any projects now, in the sense I have 
described since the trouble in Korea or have they all been authorized 
prior to that time? 

Mr. Totson. All have been authorized prior to that time. 

Mr. Furcoxo. In other words, what I call new projects in the sense 
of no money having been spent before on them. They are all projects 
that the Congress has not considered since Korea or, roughly, since 
June or July of last year? 

Mr. Totson. That is right. 

Mr. Furco.to. Could you give me, not too exactly, the amount of 
money asked for so far as new work is concerned? Something for 
projects authorized before Korea but for which you have not been 
able to spend? 

Mr. Totson. The $39,200 is the increase under ‘‘ Management and 
protection” which we are asking for new areas. That is funds for 
new items on previously authorized areas, all of which were author- 
ized prior to Korea. 


OPERATION STAFF FOR INDEPENDENCE PARK 


Mr. Furcoto. How about this Independence operating staff. I 
have in mind some matter we had on the floor a Year and a half or 
2 years ago which involved $2 million for Independence Park. 

Mr. Toutson. Your memory is correct. There was an authorization 
of $4,435,000 for the acquisition of the land for that area. The State 
of Pennsylvania and the city of Philadelphia are cooperating to fur- 
nish the rest of the land needed for that project. 

Mr. Furco.o. Is that something that has been started that is over 
and done with since—— 

Mr. Totson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Demaray. We acquired, Mr. Furcolo, about $1,200,000 of 
lands out of the whole authorization and we have a land acquisition 
program going on there. 

Mr. Totson. Actually this project was started and authorized by 
Congress in 1948. 

Mr. Furcoto. I do not want to have my position misunderstood 
either by you folks or in the record. I am very strong for the whole 
program. I think it is helpful and beneficial for the whole country. 
It is a living memorial to the greatness of the whole country and to the 
memories they revive. But I also think we are confronted with a sit- 
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uation in which money is concerned as to whether it is to go into 
something new, regardless of the great fact of moral and national 
pride, or whether it is a question of keeping what we have now. 

I do not want to be misunderstood. I am very strong for the pro- 
gram but I also have in mind this other matter and | assume you folks 
have had that in mind. 

Mr. Demaray. We have had that continually in mind. 





VISITORS TO THE PARKS FROM MILITARY SERVICE 





Mr. Totson. As Mr. Demaray has pointed out, the service under- 
stands that, and we understood it during World War I] when our 
appropriations were drastically reduced and we still had visitors 
from the military forces of some 8,000,000 men and women in uni- 
form—an average of 2,000,000 a year. 

Mr. Furcoto. And as I understand it, you do not charge the 
military? 

Mr. Totson. The fees are waived. 

Mr. Furcoio. Of which I approve. Just as a matter of informa- 
tion did this apply just to the men in uniform and their-wives and 
children? 

Mr. Totson. Our authorization is for men and women in uniform. 

Mr. Furcoro. If the man is in uniform and his wife and children 
are with him? 

Mr. Totson. He does not pay the automobile license fees. It is 
only in those cases where there would be an admission charge to a 
monument or historic area that he would pay for members of his 
family and guests. 

Mr. Furcoxo. Insofar as reasonably possible you do the best you 
can to meet the boys and that is something we all approve of. 

Mr. Toutson. Many of our men have reserve commissions, particu- 
larly in our ranger force. 








REPLACEMENT OF PERSONS ON MILITARY SERVICE 


















Mr. Furco.o. As far as the average, which if there is such a thing, 
of your employees out there, do you expect any difficulty in getting 
personnel to carry out these duties as a result of the war situation or 
is your personnel problem more or less covered by the type of work 
so you do not have too much concern? 

Mr. Touson. The only difficulty we will have is in filling positions 
in our ranger organization because most of them are of the age that 
would be susceptible to the draft, and many of them have Reserve 
commissions. We will require men to fill these vacancies and when 
we run into that difficulty we will employ men, as we did in World 
War II, who cannot pass the physical examination for military service. 
EMPLOYMENT POLICY IN THE 


RANGER SERVICE 





Mr. Furco.io. The rangers have to be young and physically able 
people. But 1 have in mind situations where people more advanced 
in years are unable to acquire employment in private industry. 
Don’t you have many positions that can be filled by people in that 
situation? 
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Mr. Totson. By older people? Yes. We employed older men for 
rangers during the last war. 

Mr. Furco.o. Do you have any policy to try to help out the older 
people? 

Mr. Totson. Not unless we are faced with an emergency. It is 
the policy of the Department and the Service to employ older people, 
women, and the physically handicapped where seasttile to do so, so 
as to aid the manpower mobilization plan. 


PROTECTING AND INTERPRETING HISTORY OF PARK SITES 


Mr. Furcoxo. I understood you to mention in discussing some of 
these projects that for some of the plans you had in mind you would 
have to have a historian. 

Mr. Touson. That is right. 

Mr. Furcovo. I grant readily the need for something like that but 
is that a situation were the position could be postponed for some time. 
Would any great damage be done if such a position were not filled? 
Couldn’t you let it go for 2 or 3 years? 

Mr. Touson. It is not only the research that these men do, it is 
providing protection and interpreting the history of the sites to the 
people. Visitors, for example, go to Independence National Historical 
Park and the other historical areas. Some one must explain to them 
what these sites mean. Visitors are entitled, we think, to this service. 

Mr. Furcoto. I can see that, but you have this circular. Once 
your guides have that can they not carry on? 

Mr. Totson. It gives part of the story. But our interpretive 
programs—and they are very important not only at the historic sites 
but in the scenic areas, such as Yellowstone—are conducted by his- 
torians and naturalists. We feel that is one of the most important 
services given to the visitor. It may well be that the historian or 
naturalist could be older men or women. 

Mr. Furcovo. I agree with that—that they want to know what 
they are seeing. ‘The different places of interest I have visited have 
usually been talked about or explained by a guide. Where they had 
a circular like this or something similar he threw it in as a personal 
anecdote. Once your historian has prepared, in nice form, the circular 
or pamphlet, what in addition can that person do that gives any 
additional information to the tourists? 

Mr. Totson. It is more than just “guiding.”” Our naturalists and 
historians hold meetings at specified hours at which they show koda- 
slides and give talks on the areas. This cannot be done by a guide. 

Mr. Furco to. I can see that. 

Mr. Toxtson. Another important function they perform is to 
furnish information to the press in the form of newspaper articles 
and magazines. The guide cannot dothat. These services, we feel, 
are the least we can do to people who visit the parks, especially for 
the military men. At one area we have a young historian, who 
incidentally has a Reserve commission, who explains the Battle of 
Petersburg to the men at Camp Lee, Va. The commanding officers 
insist that their men hear his taik on what happened at Petersburg 
during the Civil War. 

Mr. Wirrn. This man, referred to as a guide, is usually a historian 
and guide. He may be one and the same. 
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Mr. Furcoto. I think the idea is good. I am troubled by the 
comparative figures, where you only have so much money to spend. 
One other question. You have pointed out that you have taken 
note of the fact that there may be some reductions in travel? 

Mr. Totson. We have had that in mind. If the present trend 
continues, however, the travel will be 12 percent over last year. 


REQUEST FOR ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES IN 1952 


Mr. JENSEN. How many additional employees are you asking for 
in 1952? . 

Mr. Totson. We can furnish a list of the areas where these 26 are 
to be employed, if you desire. 

Mr. Jensen. That is not necessary. It has been throughout the 
whole of the United States in the different parks. Don’t you feel that 
under present conditions you should get along with the same personnel 
that you had this present year? 

Mr. Totson. What happened, Mr. Jensen, is this: Some of our 
appropriations have been reduced and we are losing some personnel. 
We are also getting some additional personnel, and the net increase is 
26. Some are for the new areas mentioned—areas which have not 
had funds at all. Three of the new positions, for instance, are at 
Independence National Historical Park, a superintendent, an assistant 
superintendent, and an historian. We need these positions to super- 
vise the work done at this important area where we know we are going 
to have heavy visitation. These are essential positions even though 
it is an increase of 26 over 1951. 





SOIL- AND MOISTURE-CONSERVATION PROGRAM 





Mr. Jensen. All right. 
and moisture conservation? 

Mr. Touson. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. And I believe you said a little while ago there was 
possibly 10 million acres in the national parks. Is that right? 

Mr. Toutson. That is right. That is for erosion control. 

Mr. Jensen. That is a little less than one-sixteenth of 1 cent per 
acre for soil and moisture control. 

Mr. Touson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. You have great erosion problems in your national 
parks; do you not? 

Mr. Totson. We do; and one of the outstanding problems is at 
Vicksburg National Military Park, which over the years has not been 
given sufficient attention by the War Department or the National 
Park Service because they have not had enough funds to do a proper 
job. During the Civilian Conservation Corps days, we had CCC 
camps which did a great deal of soil-conservation work at Vicksburg. 

Mr. Jensen. Every year there is a million tons of topsoil going 
down in the streams to fill our reservoirs that we spend hundreds of 
millions of dollars to build, to say nothing of the loss of the topsoil. 

Mr. Demaray. On pages 25 and 26 we have given a list of States 
with land areas and the soil and moisture costs. What we are doing 
is confining it to a few areas, and we are not touching some of the 
real problems we have. 


I notice you are asking $95,200 for soil 


80063—51—pt. 2——-7 
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Mr. Jensen. Most of your soil erosion is not touched. You are 
letting it wash off to the lowlands and into the streams and rivers 
and then into the sea. It costs 10 times over the amount you are 
asking for here to cope with the silt after it has entered the streams 
and the lowlands and on the farms, where it destroys rich soil by 
piling it on top of good farm land. 

I do not understand how we can justify the spending of more money 
than that for this thing that is the most priceless of all—our priceless 
top soil. How much money was collected in fiscal 1950 from conces- 
sions, and what is your estimate for 1951 and 1952? 


CONTRACTS FOR CONCESSIONS 
































Mr. Totson. From business concessions in 1950, we collected 
$233,870. Our total revenues for 1950 amounted to $3,527,607.03. 

Mr. Jensen. Most of that was for admissions? 

Mr. Touson. Yes, sir; from automobile license and admission fees. 

Mr. JenseN. Have you been able to enter into long-term contracts 
for most of your concessioners, or is that still in a state of flux? 

Mr. Totson. A concessions policy for the Service has been approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior, and we are now negotiating with all 
of the concessioners whose contracts have expired or will expire soon. 
We now expect no particular difficulty in consummating the contracts 
with these concessioners. 

Mr. Jensen. You will experience no difficulty? 

Mr. Totson. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. And what is the duration of your contracts? 

Mr. Touson. The legal limit of the contract is 20 years. Ourecon- | 
tracts run from 20 down to 15, 10, 5, 3, and 1 year. 3 


Mr. Jensen. You give 20-vear contracts to present concessioners? q 
Mr. Toutson. Yes; the larger operations are covered by 20-year 3 


contracts. 
CARLSBAD CAVERNS ELEVATOR 





Mr. Jensen. I note an item here of $159,747 for Carlsbad. Is that 
for elevators? 

Mr. Toutson. No. It is not. 

Mr. Jensen. Have vou started the construction of elevators? 

Mr. Toutson. No, sir. The only funds we have had for that ele- 
vator project was $50,000 to make a survey and the plans. We never 
have had enough funds in our construction appropriations to build 
the additional elevator needed at Carlsbad Caverns. 







MOUNT RUSHMORE 





LIGHTING SYSTEM 
Mr. Jensen. How is your lighting system panning out at Mount 
Rushmore? 3 

Mr. Totson. The lighting system is working satisfactorily, although | 
our electrical engineers are not entirely satisfied with it. There are 
still shadows on the sculptured faces, and they are trying to eliminate 
them. The system has been installed and is working. There has been 
an increase in visitors since the floodlighting was installed, too. a 












T 
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more lighted say it is a very inspiring sight. 
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Mr. Jensen. I admit that some folks who have seen Mount Rush- 
Mr. Totson. That is a project for which you and this committee 


are responsible. Binet 
Mr. Jensen. I think it is still worth the money spent. 





STATUE OF LIBERTY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 





How about this $528,800 for the Statute of Liberty? How is that 
progressing? 

Mr. Touson. It is progressing well with the funds which have been 
made available. The concessions building is one of the units now 
being completed. This building was partly constructed some years 
ago and, because of the war, the work on it was stopped. It is now 
going ahead. The new pier is also being constructed. The sea wall 
has not been completed, but work is being done on it. 

Most of the old buildings which were on the island have been torn 
down, and work is now being done on residences for employees... The 
work is progressing, Mr. Jensen, very satisfactorily. 

Mr. Jensen. I visited the Statue of Liberty last fall, and the 
superintendent there was very kind. He showed our party around. 
I was quite impressed with the work that had been done, but I could 
see where there is a lot of work vet to do before it is finally brought up 
to its proper status. 

Mr. Touson. Yes; there is a great deal of work still to be done to 
carry out the master plan of development. 

Mr. Jensen. I might add, the boat that takes the passengers over 
from the dock is a disgrace. 

Mr. Touson. We are working with the concessioner now in con- 
nection with the new contract, and one of the requirements will be 
to put his boats in good shape and to build a new superstructure on 
his largest boat, the Mayfair. Unless he does provide satisfactory 
service, the contract will be terminated. 

Mr. Jensen. Isn't it possible to have someone give a lecture on 
the way over about the Statue of Liberty? 

Mr. Totson. That has been considered by our historians who are 
working on the interpretive program for the monument. 

Mr. Jensen. You could not do anything less than a phonograph 
record. That would be in line. 

Mr. Touson. And we anticipate that with this new superstructure 
on the Mayfair, some such plan can be accomplished. 

Mr. Jensen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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MAINTENANCE AND REHABILITATION OF PuysICAL FACILITIES 


Funds available for obligation 













































































1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
Direct Obligations 
Appropriation or estimate _____....._..__- batch Ltdddeseadcthchobdaeeadoees $7, 400, 000 $7, 396, 500 
Transferred from ‘‘Construction, National Park Service,” 
pursuant to Public Law 750............-...............-.--- Se ee 60,000 |........3.:. 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate - -___ bihiduwexgncasstlsudddaedeesn ae 7, 460, 000 7, 396, 500 
Unobligated balance, savings under sec, 1214._______---.-- 2} eee —200,000 |... 
CELIO AP MA Aes (aioe eh ak. Sie 2 7, 260, 000 7, 396, 500 
Comparative transfer to ‘‘Management and protection, Na- ’ 
EID SE RAEI TET 5 — $58, 785 —66, 639 |___ 
Comparative transfer from— 
ee A She ie Sealer eel ee ee ee ees TT 2 Pare eee ten MNES Diep eee ue He 
“Recreational demonstration areas, National Park Service _*g Re. Fee 
“‘Salaries and expenses, National Capital PE Sox cca DE PO Ech Aso nctstatnvadseantdhcce 
‘“‘Parkways, National Park Service’’__..................-- 8 RTE eas 
‘Physical improvements, buildings, and utilities, Na- 
TS ES BIS ET SNE oppeeaya area: Sg SRR T ES Pe Poe ee ee 
“Roads and trails, National Park Service’’.........._.___- 0 2 ESR ieee 
Te a I, ohne a ates beck dcs vee 6, 509, 002 7, 193, 361 7, 396, 500 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Reimbursements for services performed.---._--..._............|.------------- 1, 133, 790 1, 151, 263 
Comparative transfer from— 
“National Park Service’’_____._- Stace hamaiehorgesmasesmdy Ny, iE! Re pe SRS fala, Vesti ia 
“Parkways, National Park Service’’__.__._.._.....-..---- 8, gy SAR Seat nae 
“Salaries and expenses, National Capital Parks’’ ; ee ee ae Pe 
“Physical improvements, buildings, and utilities, Na- . 
ne heSee pd he See es is ee ae ee AE See ee 
“Roads and trails, National Park Service’... _._._____- ES eee es Se ee 
Total reimbursable obligations.__...................-.-- 1, 350, 553 1, 133, 790 1, 151, 263 
ET SS ROE TEN ne aE Nee SPE 7,859,555 | 8,327, 151 8, 547, 763 
Obligations by activities 
ae ae Sk 
Description | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
— eee 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
1. Roads and trails ‘ 5 |e ccieditiimd okibuaes Batis a $3, 533, 691 $3, 749, 900 $3, 868, 400 
IR, NE icin wuinletanbisnanetansancenrane 2, 975, 311 3, 443, 461 3, 528, 100 
Dota Civent cates odes iiss wend wae sng eee | 6, 509, 002 7, 193, 361 7, 306, 500 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 3 
i I is ies tee Se al aid token ah cients | 3 ERLE CEE: Ree Tee 
DS: Teele GENE I, Cl i. inn wre Se spent dssnne’d | 1, 345, 493 1, 133, 790 1, 151, 263 
Total reimbursable obligations__..............-...------ 1, 350, 553 1, 133, 790 1, 151, 263 
GR IIE. eck cat cnscccsen wad ta kok ater 7, 859, 555 8, 327, 151 8, 547, 763 
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Obligations by objects 
















































} | 
Object classification 1950 actua} | 1951 estimate 1952 estimate 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES | 
Total number of permanent positions__-.-...........-..---.-- 967 | 1, 032 1, 065 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__.-............-.--- 602 | 657 676 
Average number of all employees... .............---.-.-.---.- 1, 422 | 1, 616 1, 665 
Personal service obligations: | Tis Ge 
a demanded $2, 494, 383 $3, 006, 729 $3, 116, 721 
Part-time and temporary positions__.._........-.-...-.--- 1, 647, 016 | 1, 800, 037 1, 851, 085 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base --....-....--..------ _\ See 11, 602 
Payment above basic rates.......................-.....-.- 64, 390 40, 543 44, 049 
Total personal service obligations _----.........-..------ 4, 215, 385 4, 847, 309 5, 023, 457 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence - - ----.......----- 335, 245 333, 334, 988 
Net personal service obligations... --..-........-.-.-..-- 3, 880, 140 4, 514, 309 4, 688, 469 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS ‘ 
is ea ha aod eed doses ccubacens 3, 380, 427 4, 049, 719 4, 220, 457 
i, fa SH erewenenwsaasenewnswrwsewenccecnnce- 43, 562 42,175 42, 300 
03 Transportation of things.__..............-.-- LURES PE TRS §1, 911 49, 372 | 51, 100 
04 Communication services...................--------.--- h 9, 925 10, 671 | 10, 692 
eee 225, 874 277, 911 285, 677 
on nc ewe ceccecacaces 136 60 60 
ie ee nani 882, 865 7 
Services performed by other agencies._.____..._._____. 264, 469 
08. Boppeaend materiais..................................- 
Be Re oe 
10 Lands and structures-__-___-_-- ee 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 


Total direct obligations 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services 
Travel 


ol 
02 
03 
04 
05 
07 
O8 
09 


Communication services...............--------.-+.--5---- 
ee eee ee 
anneeewen mene o-oo ea ceee ances 
a a Sn 





Total reimbursable obligations | 








7, 193, 361 











43, 112 
770, 621 | 
10, 308 | 


1, 350, 553 


t 


' 
i 





464, 590 468, 012 
1, 950 1, 950 

3, 662 3, 050 

5 51 

16, 043 16, 107 
29, O54 29, 560 
617, 940 | 632, 033 
500 | 500 
1,133,790 | 1, 151, 263 





EE a: ey ea ae eee aes, Peet ee | 


7,859,555 | 8,327, 151 | 





8, 547, 763 





_ Mr. Kirwan. The next item is ‘“Maintenance and rehabilitation of 


physical facilities.”’ 


The appropriation for 1951 is $7,400,000 and the 


estimate for 1952 is $7,396,500. Pages 38 and 39 of the justification 


should be inserted in the record at this point. 
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(The matter referred to follows:) 


Comparative statement of appropriation and estimate 


Appropriation act, 1951______________._.._____.__. $7, 400, 000 
Less reduction under sec, 1214__- 1 ar eco eat cig aa 200, 000 


| EEE EEE a ee 
Transferred from ‘‘Construction, National Park 
NS ed a ces ee Taegan ep : _ -+$60, 000 
Comparative transfer to ‘“‘Management and protection, 
National Park Service”’ pres ~ — 66, 639 
ae — 6, 639 


; Adjusted appropriation + epics maims <a, Aen 
Decreases: 
Roads and trails maintenance . : $1, 600 
Buildings and utilities________- ‘ : Se 111, 174 
— 112, 774 


Base 1952 ie : sous Jt!“ SST 
Increases: 
Roads and trails__. ~~ ; $120, 100 
Buildings and utilities __ ds hoe : 195, 813 
ae 315, 913 


Budget estimate 1952_ _ : sep eee __... 7,396, 500 


Analysis by activities 


Adjusted | | 
| appropria- | Decreases | Base, 1952 
| tion 


Activities 


Retinete, Increases 


1. Roads and trails _- oA -.-] $3, 749, 900 | $1, 600 | $3, 748, 300 | $3, 868, 400 $120, 100 
2. Buildings and utilities : 3, 443, 461 111, 174 3, 332, 287 195, 813 


MN. <cntaccdteseccomdabakdaemmmieia , 193, 361 112, 774 7, 080, 587 , 396, 315, 913 








a — 








Mr. Kirwan. Please explain this estimate. 


EXPLANATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Totson. This item is for maintenance and rehabilitation of 
roads and trails, buildings and utilities, the various types of structures 
located in the areas administered by the Service. With the help of this 
committee and the Bureau of the Budget during the last 2 or 3 years, 
we have reached the point where we feel real progress is being made to 
keep the structures we have and our roads and trails in satisfactory 
condition. 

It should be pointed out that the average for State maintenance of 
roads is much greater than the amount we are enabled to spend on the 
maintenance of our roads. The average of the States is $784 and our 
average is $544. The maintenance of our roads is accomplished in 
collaboration with the Bureau of Public Roads, which furnishes tech- 
nical advice. 
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MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS AND UTILITIES PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. Have you any serious deferred maintenance of build- 
ings and utilities to take care of in 1952? 

Mr. Totson. We have requested a comparatively small amount for 
rehabilitation under this item as $519,600 will be used for that purpose. 
That is not an increase over 1951. Our increases total $195,813, made 
up of $186,846 for maintenance of buildings, and so forth, in national 
parks, monuments, recreational areas, parkways, and so forth, and 
$8,967 for maintenance of buildings and utilities in the National 
Capita] Parks. 

We are only asking for an increase of $120,100 for maintenance of 
roads and trails. The largest part of that amount is for national 
monuments, for which we estimate $97,126, where a great deal of 
maintenance work is still to be done; $4,329 is for national parks; 
$10,705 is for national recreational areas; $7,479 is for parkways; and 
$461 is for National Capital Parks. These are the increases needed 
for maintaining additional road and trail mileages. 

Mr. Kirwan. What do you say it will cost for each mile of road for 
maintenance? 

Mr. Touson. Our engineers have figured that, Mr. Kirwan, to be 
$544 per mile, whereas the average of the 48 States is $784. We are 
$240 lower than the average spent in the States for maintenance of a 
mile of road. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is your maintenance problem as great? The traffic 
is not nearly as heavy; is it? 

Mr. Touson. The traffic is very heavy during the visitor season; 
and we also deal with roads in the north where severe weather con- 
ditions affect the roads. 

Mr. Kirwan. But not heavy trucks. 

Mr. Toutson. No; only light trucks and passenger cars use the 
park roads. 

Mr. Kirwan. Will you tell us about the new areas you have to 
take care of in 1952—and how much that will cost. 

Mr. Totson. The same areas we have mentioned are involved in 
maintenance and rehabilitation and, in addition, one or two monu- 
ments, such as Grand Canyon National Monument. 

Mr. Norreuu. | want to ask a question about proposed items. 
What do you have in the estimate for the Mississippi River Parkway? 

Mr. Touson. There is no request for funds for constructing the 
Mississippi River Parkway. The only request that we are making 
is for authority to expend the carry-over balance. 

Mr. Norreuyi. How much is the balance you have on hand? 

Mr. Totson. At the end of this fiscal year, $75,000. 

Mr. Norrevu. You could not do construction on that? 

Mr. Totson. No. That is for continuing the survey and for 
publication of the report. 

Mr. Norretu. Did you delete the item or did the Bureau of the 
Budget delete it? 
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Mr. Demaray. There is no construction authorized—merely a sur- 
vey and report to the Congress and the report was to have been made 
within 2 years of the time that first appropriation was made. It is 
to be a joint survey and report by the Bureau of Public Roads and 
National Park Service. The reason we have not been able to spend 
our money is that the Bureau of Public Roads have been called upon 
to shift their engineers on to defense projects and we have had to 
call some of our men off. There will be as of June 30, 1951, an unex- 
pended balance of $75,000. 

od Norrevtu. And you think you can get along on a moderate 
scale? 

Mr. Demaray. If that is reappropriated, we will continue and get 
the final report into the hands of Congress. 

Mr. Norre.u. Well now, the Natchez Trace, I believe that is in 
the item we just passed over? 

Mr. Demaray. It is not in there. It would be under the construc- 
tion item which is next. 

Mr. Norre.u. We will let that go for the present, then. 

Mr. Demaray. Yes. 


ARKANSAS, WHITE, AND RED RIVER BASINS PROGRAM 


Mr. Norretu. The river basins they stress are the Arkansas, White, 
and Red Rivers. What do you have there? How much money are 
you requesting and what do you expect to do with it. 

Mr. Demaray. May Mr. Wirth answer that? 

Mr. Wirru. The increase shown contains $50,000 for the National 
Park Service to join with the other bureaus in making an over-all 
basin study of the Arkansas, White, and Red Rivers. We plan to 
set up a full staff to work in cooperation with the staffs of the other 
bureaus of the Department of the Interior and Corps of Engineers 
in making an over-all river-basin study and report to Congress. 

Mr. Norre tu. Will that take you into the vicinity of Arkansas, 
Polk County? 

Mr. Wirrn. It will take in the whole basin, sir. 

Mr. Norreu. That is quite an historical area. It was the first 
capital of the territory in which Arkansas was located. 

Mr. Wrrrtu. I might say that in that item of $50,000 there will be 
a historian and archaeologist to assemble and study all the historical 
facts in the basin, along with other park-planning items. 


DE SOTO NATIONAL MEMORIAL 


Mr. Norreu. That is one of the most highly neglected and yet, 
probably, the most historical point or center. De Soto died in that 
vicinity. 

Mr. Wirru. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Demaray. We have a new De Soto national memorial for 
Bradentown, Fla., which is being pushed by a former chairman of 
the Public Lands Committee. It is a very interesting development 
and the map on the back of the new circular of information which 
we have issued about it tracing De Soto’s exploration is, perhaps, 
one of the most dramatic explorations of this country and has received 
very little attention, except for specific places. I am very much 
interested that this should be in Arkansas. 

Mr. Norre.u. I have a book which I do not think is obtainable 
now, that gave the history of De Soto. It seems that when he died 
and was buried, one night his friends saw the Indians looking around 
and were afraid the Indians would locate and destroy his body. I 
think the story goes on to say that they took his body and threw it 
in the Mississippi River. Later they discovered that the Indians 
were his friends. 

Mr. Wirrn. They were afraid that the Indians would take the 
body up and find out it was De Soto and some of the hostile Indians, 
if they had known he was dead they would have attacked. The 
Indians were afraid of De Soto so his followers thought the Indians 
had better not know he was dead. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Norrevyi. Now, this question—and you need not answer it 
here, but put it in the record later. I wish you would tell me how 
much money you asked for Hot Springs National Park and about 
the income of the park, and how much would be turned into the 
Treasury; and also the money we appropriated. 

Mr. Demaray. We will put it in the record. 

(The statement is as follows:) 





Statement showing operating appropriations for Hot Springs National Park, and 
revenues collected 










| Fiscal year 
| l 
| 1951 actual | 1952 budget 















| 
| 
| 












Appropriations: 
Ne eee accuses cdeetdduccussmsenoen $59, 972 | $59, 982 
Maintenance and rehabilitation of phy sical facilities............--------- 82, 329 | 82, 573 
Totals, operating appropriation or estimate..._..................--.--- 142, 301 } 142, 2 555 
Revenues: por svaieeoR pene 7 
SSE ERAT DEMO 31 Se RA ars Eh a MR oe ela bo 45, 500 46, 000 
Sale of Government property or products_........._.--- RAIS Eat ieae ees | 100 100 
I Ie  waacoclbd cate bwmanan | 100 100 














Totals, actual and estimated receipts. ............-.-.-.-.---.--------- 1 45, 700 | 1 46, 200 





Differences: Excess of appropriations or estimates over estimated revenues 





4 Based upon 1950 fiscal year collections of $44,697. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimat 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate _ __- 4 Fa sa $11, 975 
Transferred to— 
“Management and protection, National Park Service,” 
pursuant to Public Law 759 a —90, 000 | 
“Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities, 
National Park Service,’’ pursuant to Public Law 759___|______.__- — 60, 000 





Adjusted appropriation or estimate P wt L 19, 517, 500 
Unobligated balance, savings under sec. 1214.._______- a eae eee eo fk 





Obligations incurred _- ee Socata tes ai .| 16,317, 500 
Applied to contract authorization. Be 6 een ca ...| —7, 785, 000 
Contract authorization (permanent definite) ...............-- 7 Pa 3, 000, 000 
Prior year balance available: 

Appropriated funds . 
Contract authorization (P -ublic Law 769) 
Balance transferred from: 

“Acquisition of lands for Great Smoky Mountains | 

National Park” ; 2 74, 989 
“Water rights, Nz a ages Park Service” ‘i 1 4 36, 228 
“Acquisition of lands, National Park Service’’. = AR” | 162, 824 
“Independence Nationa! Historical Park, Pa., National 

Park Service” 

Appropriated funds wee t 401, 655 
Contract authorization ’ ; 3, 935, 000 
“Parkways, National Park Service’’ | 
Appropriated funds pipes wo SA , §21, 711 
Contract ag 78 ation ve i xi 235, 621 
“Roads and trails, National Park Service”’ | 
Appropriated funds path ep 919, 442 
Contract authorization - I il ll die rl , 826, 574 | 
“Physical improvements, buildings and utilities, Na- | 
tional Park Service’’ ' re Tee ee 5R5, 316 
“Purchase of lands, National Parks’ : 
Appropriated funds ‘ . RS5 
Contract authorization sls ’ , 000, 000 |. 
“Roads, trails, utilities, and buildings, National Park } 
Service”’ fas | 450, 632 


Total available for obligation ves cha 2 23, 783, 377 10, 515, 885 
Balance available in subsequent year: 
Appropriated funds ; | — 88S, 680 — 88.5 
Contract authorization " —1, 802, 205 —740, 00) 
Obligations incurred Pa? 21, 092, 492 9, 775, 000 
Comparative transfer from 
“National Park Service’ $389, 665 50, 633 
“Water rights, Nationa] Park Service’ 4, 000 
‘Acquisition of lands, National Park Service”’ 199, 174 
“Independence National Historical Park, Pa., National 
Park Service” 98. 345 | 
“Parkways, National Park Service’ | 
Appropriated funds ‘ 2, 698, 004 | 
Contract aut eorieation 1, 514, 379 | 
“Roads and trails, National Park Service’ | 
Appropriated funds | 3, 509, 714 | 
Contract authorization 1, 423, 426 | 
**Physical i improvements, buildings and utilities, National 
Park Service” ' 1, 802, 613 
“Roads, trails, utilities, and buildings, National Park 
TIS ks ices 963, 848 | -- 
Total direct oblige ations . . 904, 168 | 9, 775, 000 
REIMRURSARLE ORLICATIONS 


Reimbursements for services performed 
Comparative transfer from 
“Physical improvements, buildings, and utilities, Na- 
tional Park Service’’ 5, 654 |. 
“Roads, trails, utilities, and buildings. National Park } 
Service”’ 36, 867° 
Total reimbursable obligations 42, 521, 55, 000 57, 50) 


HY) 


Total obligations “12, 646,689 | 21, 198, 120 9, B32, 900 





Norte.—The transfer from other appropriations shown above excludes $6,026,079 of obligated appropriation 
balances also transferred as follows: 
“Water rights, National Park Service’’_ _- wai ae Sie i gh ela ; $1, 141 


“Acquisition of lands, National Park Service’ E ae : 141, 217 
“Independence National Historical Park, Pa.,’’ National Park Service_.__- , 48, 441 
“Parkways, N ge al Park Service’’ - PT ‘ ies : 1, 959, 098 
“Roads and trails, National Park Service’’ BR 2, 181,: 

“Physical improvements, buildings, and utilities, National Park Service’’_.........._...- 1, 10, “5 
‘Roads, trails, utilities, and buildings, National Park Service’’ SRM 
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Obligations by activities 




















| | 
Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
pabekie ay rennet 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
| | | 
| | | 
RR ASS NG Ch, 8 +S SER ap eae Se een | $4,212,608 | $7, 057, 332 $3, 125, 000 
SIN NNR 86 sii, i dona se mae nab a --------| ~ 5,270,798 | 5, 446, 284 | 3, 200, 000 
3. Buildings and utilities, etc._.._____...---___- ; oe 2,811, 518 | 4, 626, 813 | 1, 700, 000 
4. Acquisition of lands and wi ater rights: | | 
(a) Lands__. BANG NSE Se ee | 304, 244 | 3, 995, 696 | 1, 735, 000 
(b) Olympic Recre: ition Co. ‘Property. SE et, RE ’ i.” sar 
oe eee SEO on on ccm ane ced cf: Se | 5, 000 2, 000 | 15, 000 
Total direct obligations. ._...........-..-.-- 2, 143, 125 9, 775, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
1. Roads and trails__- Benign seis an ice ieee eee 18, 340 25, 000 25, 000 
3. Buildings and utilities, etc. ees t sce behD: 24, 181 30, 000 32, 500 
Total reimbursable obligations. .._........-.___.__--- 42, 521 55, 000 57, 500 
Be ie ee ee ee aa aiee cae 12, 646, 689 21, 198, 125 9, 832, 500 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 
Total number of permanent positions =a 157 229 163 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions Jers & 327 666 | 110 
Average number of all employees. - - - -- 1 ve 445 866 276 
Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions ee | $462, 585 $826, 112 
Part-time and temporary positions ’ 1, 621, 795 2, 264, 151 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base : 1,779 
Payment above basic rates ‘ AS ie 5, 226 
Total personal service obligations. -__-._-- Sectcenc-| 1,400,385 3,000, 263 1, 080, 500 
} —_ - —— ~ - —_—— = “a a, 
DIRECT OBLICATIONS 
| 
oe GLE cp a ae eee : 1, 467, 984 3; 062, 263 1, 650, 000 
02 Travel._- bane s 50, 971 106, 331 | 20, 000 
03 Transports ition of things. : ; coal 15, 417 | 23, 132 | 5, 000 
04 Communication services on 1 Te iis eitsinmgol 3, 448 | 12, 373 2, 500 
05 Rents and utility services. __ tra a lal, Sic vices § ; | 122, 430 43, 515 9, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction . ss Heda 2, 139 | 5, 150 5, 000 
07 Other contractual services aise Soteaal | 1, 469, 605 | 678, 173 50, 000 
Services performed by other agencies | 2, So — 1, 218, 480 626, 200 
08 Supplies and materials | 716, 557 865, 048 522, 495 
09 Equipment ; | 396, 197 15, 000 
10 Lands and structures. ___- } 6, | 273, 160 rr 7332, 463 | 7, 469, 805 
Total direct obligations. -_-- mE N. _ 1 604, 168 21, 143, ‘i 9, 775, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLICATIONS =| 
01 Personal services phebde deudtrn de tw osuele~ 23, 401 | 28, 000 | 30, 500 
okt Shan = din dey ch eos ~ 00a odd debcndandes ; a ee ees 200 200 
05 Rents and utility services a eae 1,105 | 1, 800 1, 800 
oe ER ees See ee eee ee lee | 18, 015 25, 000 | 25, 000 


Total reimbursable obligations._--......-...-.--- 


55, 5,000 | | 





Total obligations 





Mr. Kirwan. We now come to construction. The appropriation 
for 1951 is $19,667,500. The estimate for 1952 is $11,975,000. Will 
you please insert pages 55 and 56 of the justifications in the record at 
this point and give us an explanation of the estimate. 
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(The material referred to follows:) 


Comparative statement of appropriation and estimate 


Appropriation Act, 1951 $19, 667, 000 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951 500 


Total appropriation 19, 667, 500 
Less reduction under section 1214 : 3, 200, 000 


Net appropriation : $16, 467, 500 
Transferred to: 
‘“Management and protection, National Park 
Service’”’_____-_- 
“Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facil- 
ities, National Park Service’’__- — 60, 000 


— 150, 000 


Adjusted appropriation __ -- - - - 16, 317, 500 
Decreases: 


Parkways--_-__- ea esheets eee 
Roads and trails._____ ere gore ae etek art 6, 050, 000 
Buildings and utilities, ete Ree 2, 940, 500 
Acquisition of lands and water rights 


16, 317, 500 
Base 1952 : 


Increases: 
Is er LL Cee 
Roads and trails_____ 
Buildings and utilities, ete_ yee ae 
Acquisition of lands and water RR oo ei a 


11, 975, 000 


Budget estimate 1952 11, 975, 000 


Analysis by activities 





, ae ia 


ne 
Adjusted : 

Activities | appropria- | Decreases | Base, 1952 a i Increases 
| tion 








1 Perewars....._....... eigait hoes aetaad ia 
2. Roads and trails______ 

2. Buildings and utilities, etc. , 940, § ¥. TRE A e , 400, 
4. Acquisition of lands and water rights.._.| 3, 077, 3, 077, | , 750, 1, 750, 000 








Se Ts eS oP 2s | 16,317,500 | 16,317, 500 | , 975, 11, 975, 000 








EXPLANATION OF REQUEST 


Mr. Totson. Our total appropriation request for construction and 
land acquisition is $11,975,000, $5,825,000 of which is for parkway 
construction; $3,000,000 for roads and trail construction; $1,400,000 
for building and utilities construction; and $1,750,000 for acquisition 
of lands and water rights. 

The item for parkways is only for the construction of two parkways 
considered to be defense highways—the Baltimore-Washington and 
Suitland Parkways, the first leading from the District of Columbia 
to Baltimore, and the second from the District of Columbia to An- 
drews Field; $5,000,000 of the $5,825,000 is for continuing the con- 
struction of the Baltimore-Washington Parkway and $825,000 is for 
constructing another lane on the Suitland Parkway. 
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The roads and trails item of $3,000,000 is to complete projects 
already started and is a very small amount compared with what the 
Service needs for roads and trails work. The same statement applies 
to buildings and utilities, all of which are to serve the public or for 
protection of the areas. 


LAND ACQUISITION PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. You have a list on page 65 of the justification show- 
ing the way you want to spend the money for land acquisition. 
Please explain just why you consider it necessary to buy each of these 
properties in 1952. 

Mr. Totson. The first item is a general item of $145,000 to continue 
the purchasing of strategic pieces of property in areas administered 
by the Service. As a result of this item, which has been carried 
since 1948, we have purchased lands and, undoubtedly, have saved 
the Government thousands of dollars. The amount heretofore 
appropriated has been $200,000 or more and we are requesting only 
$145,000 for 1952. But even that amount will be of great assistance 
in purchasing properties in existing national parks and monuments. 

The first item of $1,150,000 is the balance of the contractual 
obligation authority contained in the 1948 act authorizing the estab- 
lishment of Independence National Historical Park. The next item 
of $90,000 is for the purchase of the Old Stone House property at 
3051 M Street NW., Washington, D. C., in Old Georgetown, and it is 
authorized by the act of September 25, 1950. 

The next item of $40,000 is for the acquisition of lands to establish 
Fort Caroline National Monument in Florida, about 17 miles from 
Jacksonville, which is authorized by an act of September 21, 1950. 
The item of $310,000 is for the acquisition of the Rainier Park Com- 
pany properties in Mount Rainier National Park, Wash., authorized 
by the act approved September 21, 1950. 

The other item is a small one of $15,000 for the acquisition of 
needed water rights in national park areas. It is specifically for the 
acquisition of water rights and water systems in Organ Pipe National 
Monument in Arizona and the water rights of the Utah Parks Com- 
pany in Bryce Canyon National Park and Cedar Breaks National 
Monument, Utah. 

Mr. Norreuu. Now, let us get back on the Natchez Trace Park- 
way. Did you make a budget request this year for that item? 

Mr. Totson. We did not request additional funds for 1952. The 
total amount, which we were authorized to request for our entire 
construction program, is $11,975,000; $5,825,000 was for the Balti- 
more-Washington and Suitland Parkways. We are not asking for 
funds for the construction of additional roadways in any of the other 
six parkways. Did you inquire about our estimate to the Bureau of 
the Budget? 

Mr. Norrety. I am asking what you asked the Bureau of the 
Budget for the Natchez Trace Parkway. 

Mr. Totson. Our estimate was for a total of $21,500,000 and we 
asked $4,404,300 for the Natchez Trace Parkway. 

Mr. Norreuu. And the Bureau of the Budget deleted that? 

Mr. Toxson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr, Norrevi. What did you ask for on the Blue Ridge Parkway? 

Mr. Touson. $7,066,700. For the other six parkways, we also 
submitted estimates for additional construction funds for 1952. They 
amounted to $470,600 for the Foothills Parkway in Tennessee; 
$1,275,000 for the Colonial Parkway in Virginia; $1,952,200 for the 
George Washington Memorial Parkway, also in Virginia; $500,000 
for the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Parkway in Maryland; $5,000,000 
for the Baltimore-Washington Parkway; and $831,200 for the Suitland 
Parkway. The latter two parkways we have mentioned previously. 
They are also located in Maryland. 

Mr. Demaray. Those were the initial estimates sent to the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Mr. Norre.u. If we are going to cut out items not directly con- 
nected with the defense program, we would actually cut out a great 
many of the Park Service programs. The items deleted by the 
Bureau of the Budget are those they have found to be not in the 
interest of the national defense. Whereas the other item on the 
parkways were allowed. That seems strange to me, since over on 
page 61 of your explanations, you have roads and trails. You have 
a request for a total of $3,000,000 there. I doubt that they would be 
in the interest of national defense, and then over on the next page, 
page 65, you have, as I say, the general land acquisition. I see items 
like the Old Stone House in Georgetown, the National Historical Park 
in Pennsylvania, Rainier National Park, and so on—I am wondering 
where the line is drawn—whether we have a technical way of telling 
when items are connected with the defense program, or whether it is a 
question of which State it is in. 

Mr. Demaray. I have no knowledge of how they arrive at that 
dividing line. My own personal thought is that the Blue Ridge and 
Natchez Trace are important means of communication, whether in 
times of emergency or in times of peace. They might possibly be 
very valuable adjuncts to our defense road system. 

Mr. Norretu. Well, I expect so. I do not doubt they have a 
defense connection. I can foresee where some of these other items 
might have a defense connection, too. What I am trying to get at 
here is whether they were deleted because of the geographic area, or 
whether you did what you could to justify your request and have it 
sustained, and then the items were deleted by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. Demaray. The latter is correct. We have to comply with 
the directions of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Norre iu. Well, I am glad to know that you feel the way you 
do about it. 

BUILDINGS CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Jackson. A couple of questions, Mr. Chairman. 

What will most of the construction funds for buildings and utilities 
be used for? Are they small individual items? 

Mr. Touson. For the construction of machine shops, warehouses, 
administration buildings, checking stations, and so forth. 

Mr. Jackson. Throughout the Park Service—all small items? 

Mr. Totson. Yes, sir. 
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ROAD CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Jackson. What about roads and trails outside the parkways? 
Does that call for any new road construction? 

Mr. Touson. It is for road construction. 

Mr. JAcKsEN. It is continuation? 

Mr. Toutson. Continuation of existing projects already started. 

Mr. Jackson. And pretty well centered throughout the Park 
Service? 

Mr. Touson. Yes, sir; the work will be scattered throughout the 
national park system. 

Mr. Demaray. A lot of it is to stage construction where it has been 
pledged. 

Mr. Jackson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record) 


ROADS AND TRAILS CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Furcoto. On page 61, you show $3,000,000. Is anything new 
in that in the sense of something not presently being used? Are 
there any new roads and trails contemplated in that $3 million? 

Mr. Toutson. No new projects are being started. The work 
involved is for the construction of existing projects or continuation of 
road projects, such as the new road we started 2 years ago in Olympic 
National Park and the one we started some 12 years ago in Mount 
Rainier National Park—the Stevens Canyon Road. 

Mr. Jackson. What did you say was going on in Olympic? 

Mr. Toutson. $283,600 is programed for road construction there. 

Mr. Jackson. For 1952? I thought there were sufficient funds pre- 
viously appropriated to complete the first leg of the Hurricane Ridge 
Road? 

Mr. Demaray. It will take us so long to get that road that we 
decided we would start a project from the upper end. 

Mr. Jackson. This contemplates working down from the top as well 
as working up from the bottom? 

Mr. Demaray. Otherwise we will be working forever. 

Mr. Jackson. How much is left unexpended from the original 
appropriation? 

Mr. Totson. Very little. One contract has been let for $241,410 
and another is proposed for $325,390. 

Mr. Jackson. That is right, and the whole length of that road is 
13}5 miles. 

Mr. Totson. The two projects cover 6.35 miles. 

Mr. Jackson. The road will be finished then. 

Mr. Toutson. That portion of it will be completed and, in 1952, we 
have included $81,500 for a public service building on Hurricane 
Ridge. 

Mr. Jackson. That is all. 

Mr. Furcoxo. Are these roads being traveled over now—those 
that are included in these $3 million? 

Mr. Toutson. Some parts of these roads are being traveled over now 
during the tourist season. 

Mr. Furcoro. Is anything contemplated as far as new roads not 
traveled over but which you plan to build and have traveled over? 
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Mr. Touson. Our road program illustrates the types of roads wo. 
have in mind. In Acadia National Park, the Paradise Hill Road has 
been started but it is not completed. We have included $25,900 to 
grade and surface another segment of that road. 

Mr. Furcoto. If I may interrupt you right there. You refer to 
another segment of that road. At the present time, is the other sev- 
ment in such condition that the people can travel over it? They are 
traveling over it with some inconvenience? 

Mr. Demaray. This year, three bridges are being constructed on 
this Paradise Hill Road. Grading has been done. There will be 

rading down to the bridge approaches and surfacing. There is a 
arge investment in the grading and bridges and with the surfacing 
and bridge approaches done we can use the road. This will make the 
road usable. 

Mr. Furcoxo. In the present situation, there are certain places 
people want to go but cannot get there. 

Mr. Demaray. Because of these gaps being finished this year. 

Mr. Furcoio. And that condition has existed for some years? 

Mr. Demaray. It has for several years. Only last year were we 
able to get the appropriation for the three bridges. This is to com- 
plete that road so it can be used. 

Mr. Furco.to. Then I understand you have $500,000 for new 
roads—is that the item Mr. Jackson referred to? 

Mr. Demaray. What happened is that the Public Roads under the 
agreement of 1924 are the builders of our major roads. The Park 
Service gets these minor roads and trails and improvements in parkway 
areas. 


RELATIONSHIP OF PROGRAM TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. Furcoito. And I was going to ask you about some of the 
projects Mr. Norrell mentioned on pages 65 to 67—Independence 
National Historical Park, Fort Caroline National Park. Do you 
people operate under directives from the President to coordinate your 
work with other people—that is, spending only on these projects 
directly tied in with the defense effort? 

Mr. Demaray. We are operating under those directives and the 
President has approved this budget. 

Mr. Furco.io. But when you asked for these things, did you have 
cognizance of the fact that there is some sort of Presidential directive 
that applies to your group stating that it is not to be approved unless 
it is tied in directly with the defense effort? 

Mr. Demaray. That is correct. But my understanding of the 
position of the Bureau of the Budget was that these acts of Congress 
passed last year—Congress directed these things to be done and even 
if not emergency items, it might not be possible later to acquire them. 
For instance, the Old Stone House in Washington. If that is not 
acquired now it will be torn down and lost. 

The Independence Hall is a contractual obligation. We are pledged 
to do certain things and we are making contracts under that con- 
tractual authorization you gave us last year. You cannot touch that 
because you would be not fulfilling the contractual authorizations you 
told us to go ahead and make. 

Mr. Furcoto. In other words, the justification for these projects 
on pages 65 to 67 is either something that has to be done now or wil! 
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be lost; or something that you people have been directed to do by act 
of Congress? 


Mr. Demaray. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Furco.o. That is justification for it primarily, rather than 
anything directly tied in with the defense effort. 

That is all. 


ACQUISITION OF LAND AND WATER RIGHTS 


Mr. Jensen. I note you show an item of $1,750,000 for the acquisi- 
tion of land and water rights. 

Mr. Demaray. That is broken down into two items, one for $15,000 
as a water rights item and the other, I think, is Independence. 

Mr. JenNsEN. How much for acquisition of lands? 

Mr. Demaray. All of these various items—water right only $15,000. 

Mr. JeNnsEN. All the rest is for acquisition of lands? 

Mr. Demaray. Or acquisition of improvements in the Mount 
Rainier National Park, the item we discussed with Congressman 
Jackson. 

Mr. Jensen. What lands do you expect to purchase? 

Mr. Totson. The largest item is for $1,150,000 for acquiring land 
for Independence National Historical Park. This is to carry out the 
contractual obligation authority given to us by the Congress and we 
are proceeding under that authority. Two declarations of taking are 
being filed now for a number of properties in the park area. 

The other items are broken down into $145,000 for the general land 
acquisition. Throughout the national park system are properties 
which stand in the way of development or on which eyesores may be 
built. Negotiations are underway for these properties and we have 
options that would more than cover this $145,000. The $90,000 is 
for the Old Stone House which Mr. Furcolo just mentioned; $40,000 
is for the Fort Caroline area in Florida and the $310,000 is for the 
acquisition of concessioner’s property in Mount Rainier National 
Park, Wash. 


(Off the record discussion.) 


CONSTRUCTION OF SWIMMING POOL AT YELLOWSTONE PARK 


Mr. JENSEN. How is this situation at Yellowstone Park with the 
concessioner who owns that swimming pool building coming along? 
Do you have any controversy about that at the present time? 

Mr. Demaray. No sir. The swimming pool will be removed this 
spring. 

Mr. Jensen. It will be removed. 

Mr. Demaray. The contract has expired. We have had dis- 
cussions with his representative recently but we feel that in order to 
have better control of that concession we should have talks with him 
in the field this summer so we will extend his contract for a year and 
then enter into a new contract in a year. 

Mr. Jensen. Will another swimming pool be built? 

Mr. Demaray. One of the requirements will be that if and when 
the materials and the labor can be obtained that he will be required 
to build a swimming pool at a new location. 
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Dr. JeNszn. The reason for tearing it down is that it detracts 
from Old Faithful? 

Mr. Demaray. Yes, sir. Congress indicated a long time ago that 
no structure should be built within one-eighth of a mile of any geyser. 
It stands out like a sore thumb. Furthermore, the improvements 
were unauthorized while the late Superintendent Roger Toll was out 
of the park. He was given authority to cut some 25 trees and he 
cut about 2 or 3 times that number of trees and brought them in 
there and constructed the improvements that are there today. 

He has been allowed to recover all his investment in that swimming 
pool and he is now completely willing to follow the recommendations 
of the National Park Service. 

Mr. Jensen. You have allowed him to recover all his investment? 

Mr. Demaray. In the swimming pool. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. It did not cost the Government anything? 

It will cost the Government something to build a new swimming 
pool. 

Mr. Demaray. He is required to build it. It will not be at Govern- 
ment expense. The swimming pool, of course, is not essential except 
that it has a recreational value for all the employees of the Government 
and concessioners. One of the reasons we are requiring the pool 
to be torn down is that it does not meet the requirements of the 
United States Public Health Service and they recommended it be 
closed. 

PARKS SIGNING PROGRAM 


Mr. Jensen. Have you removed all the road signs to direct people 
to different places of interest in Yosemite Park which the regional 


director insisted should be removed a few years ago? 

Mr. Demaray. I do not believe they have. I believe there has been 
a better signing of the area as a result of the committee’s criticism. 

Mr. Jensen. I did not know the committee had criticized. 

Mr. Demaray. I mean the criticism of the action of removing 
some of the signs. But I think a better sign program has been 
installed. 

Mr. Jansen. There was some criticism of the regional director 
because he insisted that those Burma Shave signs which looked very 
good to me and to everybody I talked to should be removed. But | 
noticed that the park was kept in very fine condition and everybody 
hated the signs. The sign said, “Keep this place like your home. 
Keep it clean.”’ The regional director thought that was silly. But I 
noticed it was in a cleaner condition than some of the other parks 
that had no sign, so I took the position that the signs were very good, 
and I, for one, recommended that other parks use similar sign systems 
to direct people to places and to keep the place clean. But the super- 
intendent who was there at that time and the regional director were 
in controversy over it, and I wondered at the outcome. I understand 
the superintendent was removed, and | wondered if that was one of 
the causes. 
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Mr. Demaray. I do not believe so, Congressman. 


Washington as our chief engineer. 





He is now in 
We have a new deal there, so I 


think criticism by the committee was healthy because we have recon- 


stituted a lot of our signing programs. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIV 


E 


Funds available for obligation 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Appropriation or estimate - - 


Unobligated balance, savings under sec. “1214 5 Pie ork j 


Obligations ineurred 
Comparative transfer from 

“National Park Service” 

“Salaries and expenses, soil and ‘moisture conserv: ation, 

Department of the Interior’ 
C ontingent expenses 

“p hysical improve ments, buildings: and utilities, National | 

Park Service’. 

“Roads and trails, National Park Serv ice”’ 

‘‘Parkways, National Park Service’ 
“Acquisition of lands, 


National Park Service’’ 


Total direct obligations. 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Reimbursements for services performed 


Comparative transfer from 
“National Park Service” 


Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations 


| 
Description 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 


1. Departmental expenses 
2. Regional office expenses 


Total direct obligations 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | 


1. Departmental expenses 
2. Regional office expenses - -- 


Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations.__.__- | 








Obligations by activ 


1950 actual 


$1, 072, 933 
3,819 
3, 806 
839 
5, 445 
, 228 
, 401 


1, 181, 471 


38, 382 


38, 382 


1, 219, 853 


ities 


1950 actual 


$679, 378 
502, 093 


‘1, 181, 471 


4, 069 
34, 313 


38, 382 


+ "219, 853 


ie 
UXPENSES 


1951 estimate 


$1, 314, 500 | 


— 20, 000 


1, 294, 500 


1, 294, 500 


6, 060 | 


6, 060 
1, 300, 560 


1951 estimate 


$750, 263 


544, 237 


1,204, 500 


6, 060 


6, 060 


1, 300, 560 


1952 estimate 


$1, 284, 500 


, 284, 500 


, 284, 500 


6, 060 
6, 060 


1, 290, 560 


1952 estimate 


$750, 263 
534, 237 


1, 284, 500 
6, 060 
6, 060 


1, 290, 560 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estima:, 











SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions. ___................-..-. 240 257 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__..................- 1 1 
Average number of all employees 235 247 





Personal service obli: ms: 
Permanent posi $1, 053, 201 $1, 130, 414 
Part-time and temporary positions 1, 804 1, 350 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week basis....................- Cu © SR er 
Payment above basic rate 2, 022 500 








Total personal service obligations 1, 061, 093 1, 132, 264 | 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 





Se a eee pide quate ee | , 039, 1, 127, 264 
ia Soe ae hehe eran Suton gnbenracpescecktskngl 50, 138 73, 300 | 
Tremeportsiaen of things: . .......<-.-.2........- : 74: 3, 250 | 
Communication services __..........---- Se ee y 12, 897 
ee ES Bo a ae 5, 8. 188 
Printing and reproductions. .._..._-..___- } 32, 870 | 
Spent SOIREE DODOUUNG . nos ne mncchivacscacccacncel , 533 | 17, 940 
nN ELIE EE CE ee 7, 586 | 13, 410 | 
Equipment NN SEO Pe 11, 874 | 5, 381 











ee as 5 onde icuncdccscsecccocnuel 1, 181, 471 | 1, 294, 500 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | j 


Personal services 

Travel ARS 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction- 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 





Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations. --__. : avis J pitching * 1, 835, 112 | 9, 300, 560 | ah ‘1, 290, 5 





Mr. Kirwan. The next item for the National Park Service is the 
estimate for “General administrative expenses.”” The appropriation 
for 1951 is $1,314,500 and the estimate for 1952 is $1,284,500. Paves 
72 and 73 of the justification should be inserted in the record at this 
point. Please explain this request. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Comparative statement of appropriation and estimate 


Appropriation Act, 1951__-_-- $1, 314, 500 
Less reduction under sec. 1214 20, 000 


Net appropriation $1, 294, 500 
Decreases: Regional office expense 
10, 000 


Budget estimate, 1952 1, 284, 500 


Analysis by activities 








vases -, : 
Adjusted | Bsti i 
Activities appropri- | Decreases | Base, 1952 he nae, 


Increast 
- Qn9o 
ation | | 1952 








} 
| 
| 
| 


1. Departmental expenses. .._......-.---.-] $750, 263 |.......-...-| $750, 263 | 750, 263 
2. Regional office expenses. .- Gicipimicinbasce 544, 237 ‘ } 534, 237 | 534, 237 | 


$$ | —_____.___—. ———| 





1, 294, 500 10,000 | 1,284,500 | 1, 284, 500 | 
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EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATE 


Mr. Totson. This item, Mr. Chairman, covers the expenses of the 
central office of the Service in Washington and our four regional offices, 
and it amounts to $1,284,500, of which $750,263 is for departmental 
expenses of the Washington office; and $534,237 for the four regional 
office expenses. No increase is being requested in 1952 over 1951. 


AUTHORITY DELEGATED TO REGIONAL OFFICES 


Mr. Kirwan. Have you strengthened your regional offices during 
the past year? 

Mr. Touson. Yes, sir; we have. We endeavor to strengthen the 
regional offices wherever possible by delegating authority to them. 
One of the delegations in the last year has been with respect to enter- 
ing into contracts to purchase material and supplies and for work to 
be done, the amount being raised from $10,000 to $50,000. With the 
establishment of positions in the regional offices of Regional Chiefs of 
Public Services, they are now executing many concession permits. 
Land-use permits for using facilities and land in the areas adminis- 
tered by the Service are now issued by the regional directors. 

In the regional offices, all of our plans are prepared for the construc- 
tion of buildings and roads and trails, and all of our surveys are made 
under the direction of the regional directors, including recreation 
surveys and special surveys, such as the one for making a recreational 
resources survey of Alaska. 

Mr. Kirwan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DOCK FACILITIES FOR STATUE OF LIBERTY 


Mr. Jensen. I would like to say in relation to the Statue of Liberty 
facilities, also, that’ the dock where the people are loaded on to the 
boat is certainly in need of a great deal of improvement. When I was 
taken down there it gave me cold chills to see the terrible mess that 
was there at the dock. Then, to get on to that old, dirty boat and 
go across to that great Statue of Liberty—I had a terrific let-down, 
and I heard many comments by the passengers covering the same 
thought that I had. Certainly, something has to be done to the con- 
struction of that set-up to improve it. 

Mr. Demaray. Mr. Jensen, your criticism about the condition 
there is quite proper and correct. But you realize that that whole 
area of the Battery has been torn up due to the construction of the 
tunnel from the Battery to Brooklyn? 

Mr. Jensen. Recently? 

Mr. Demaray. The tunnel has just been opened up for traffic, 
and now the area has been regraded. The boats will again line up 
against the stone sea wall. 

Mr. JensEN. I see. 

Mr. Demaray. That situation is being done away with, I believe, 
right now. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am glad to hear that. I do not think I have had an 
experience that let me down to as great a degree as that did. I 
expected everything to be in tiptop shape. 
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Mr. Demaray. I think if you go there again you will find it is 
completely corrected. 

Mr. Jensen. From the minute you land at the dock until you get 
over to the monument? 

Mr. Demaray. And the dock on the monument was terrible also. 

Mr. Jensen. That was terrible, but we are doing something 
about that. 

Mr. Demaray. Yes, sir. We have a new dock. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. Thank you very much for your appear- 
ance before the committee. 


Fripay, Marcu 9, 1951. 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


ALBERT M. DAY, DIRECTOR 


JOHN R. GARDNER, CHIEF OF BUDGET AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Norreiyt. The committee will please come to order. 

We have with us this morning Mr. Day and his associates from 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. We will be glad to hear from you at 
this time. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Day. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to again appear before this important com- 
mittee of the Congress to tell you something of the work of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service and to outline the needs for funds to carry on 
for the comin” fiscal year. 

I should lixe to acknowledge and express appreciation for the 
considerate attention the members of this committee have always 
given to the problems of the organization which I represent, which 
in turn attempts to do the best job possible toward the protection, 
management, and utilization of this Nation’s highly important 
fish and wildlife resources. 


CURTAILING OF PROGRAM 


The situation surrounding the estimates which we bring before 
you this year is like many others in our national life—somewhat 
discouraging. We find ourselves faced with the necessity of gearing 
our operations to a defense economy. I said that the situation was a 
bit discouraging. It is discouraging because programs that were 
getting nicely under way after the lean years of World War II must 
again be curtailed. Scientific laboratories, fish hatcheries, and game 
refuges that were being rehabilitated and put back into shape for 
economical production must again receive secondary consideration 
while we are all striving to do the more important national-defense 
tasks. 

Yet, the fish and wildlife resources of the Nation are of such great 
importance to so many of our people, and since they must be preserved 
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for future generations to use and enjoy also, there should be no thought 
of abandoning them at this time, or seeing their protection and man- 
agement materially lessened. We must try to handle defense needs 
and at the same time continue the present important functions of 
management even though on a reduced basis. 


RELATIONSHIP TO DEFENSE NEEDS 


The Fish and Wildlife Service has many activities under its juris- 
diction which have a direct bearing upon the defense program, par- 
ticularly in the line of productfon of essential foods. Highly impor- 
tant in food production is the responsibility toward the commercial 
fishing interests which supply vast quantities of food and other essen- 
tial products. The activities of the Service include both direct and 
cooperative management of certain fisheries. They include widespread 
research and investigations which have a definite bearing and influence 
upon the pattern of management best suited to the needs. In the 
matter of food production, the Service’s activities in the exploratory 
fishing field to find and develop new sources of fishery products must 
be continued. There must be more effective methods of fishing 
developed, together with improved methods of handling, preserving, 
and distribution of fishery products as we move into a defense 
economy. 

The Secretary recently designated the Director of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service as Administrator of the Defense Fisheries Admin- 
istration. This is designed to assist the fishing industry in maintaining 
reasonable production of fisheries products as the demands for foods 
increase during the next few years. We are now gearing our entire 
commercial fishery activities, together with much of our fishery 
research operations, toward the defense effort in close cooperation 
and correlation with the functions of the newly created Defense 
Fisheries Administration. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service is directly responsible for the pro- 
mulgation and the enforcement of regulations to maintain at a high 
level the valuable Alaska commercial fisheries. Almost two-thirds 
of the annual world pack of salmon is caught and canned in Alaska. 
During World War II, approximately two-thirds of the Alaska 
salmon packed was earmarked for direct use in the war effort. That 
is also true at the present time. The management of this resource 
must be continued and, if possible, improved. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONSHIP 


Members of the staff of the Fish and Wildlife Service hold respon- 
sible appointments with international regulatory organizations such as 
the International Whaling Commission, the International Pacific 
Salmon Fisheries Commission, the International Fisheries Commis- 
sion, and the International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries. 

In addition to providing technical assistance to these organizations, 
the Service is responsible for such of these programs relating to world 
production, utilization, and conservation of the fisheries resources as 
are carried out under the provisions of the International Develop- 
ment Act of June 5, 1950. Our staff is now furnishing, and will 
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probably do so to a greater degree in the future, technical advice and 
assistance to the military on such subjects as foreign resources, 
topography, and so forth. Some Service vessels are now carrying on 
oceanographic studies for the Navy. 

In the matter of protecting growing and stored foodstuffs, the work 
carried on by Service personnel in the fields of control of rodents such 
as rats and mice, and of predators such as coyotes and bobcats, on 
the western ranges, is of great importance during times of food scarcities. 

The hay and other feeds produced on Service wildlife refuges 
scattered throughout the country are of no little consequence. In 
1949, these refuges provided some 400,000 animal-use-months for 
grazing of domestic stock, while the carrying capacity of the refuge 
lands was being progressively improved through wise management. 
Approximately 70,000 acres of refuge lands are being farmed on a 
share-cropping basis, providing agricultural crops for the farmers, 
while leaving portions for wildlife foods. 

We anticipate that the fish hatcheries operated by the Federal 
Government will be of increasing importance during the defense 
effort, as the production will be routed more and more to military 
establishments and hospitals to provide enjoyment and recreation for 
the GI’s. During World War II, a considerable program of such 
stocking of waters on Federal military property was carried on and 
did much toward the rehabilitation of Armed Forces personnel. 

I have outlined briefly some of the major responsibilities of the 
Service that will aid and assist in the defense effort. 


MINIMUM BUDGET REQUEST 


The budget which is before you for consideration recognizes what 
we consider to be a minimum request for funds to carry out a reduced 
or stand-by program of regular activities of the Service, while chang- 
ing the emphasis as much as possible to meet the new national needs. 
More than 1% million dollars have already been cut from the amounts 
initially allowed by the Bureau of the Budget for the fiscal year 1952. 
These reductions came as the result of the President’s desire to cur- 
tail to the limit the so-called normal activities. The bulk of. this 
cut—$915,000—represents deferred construction of fish and wildlife 
facilities, but more than $500,000 was cut from the program for the 
management of resources. The figures which remain are, in our 
opinion, the minimum necessary to permit continuation of a rock- 
bottom program for safeguarding the fish and wildlife resources. In 
my opinion, the budget which we will discuss today will permit con- 
tinuity and balance in the management of these resources, while at 
the same time it will change the approach to go a long way toward 
meeting defense needs. 

Before proceeding to the detailed discussion of the President’s budg- 
et, I should like to point out a few important and pertinent facts. This 
estimate of $12,548,000 for 1952 is $2,109,950 less than this com- 
mittee and the Congress allowed last year. Subsequent to the con- 
gressional action, there was reserved for savings under the economy 
section of the 1951 appropriations act $1,080,000. This estimate for 
direct appropriation to the Service is for $1,029,950 less than is actually 
available for expenditure during the current fiscal year. By so doing 
we are laying aside many of the things that should be done in order 
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that the more pressing national needs of Government may be met. 
I just wanted to call attention to the fact that this budget is about 
$2, 000,000 less than the amount that this committee approved and 
the Congress approved last year. 

Mr. Woaeut, I am glad you brought that out at this time. By 
the way, I would like to say on behalf of myself and I think all of 
the members of this committee that. we have implicit confidence in 


you, Mr. Day, and your associates, and we believe you are doing a 
zood job. 


Mr. Day. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Norrett. It has been my pleasure to have business with you 
from time to time and I never had any occasion whatever to be in 
the slightest degree disappointed. I mean by that that I have 
reached always the conclusion that you were doing an efficient and 
yet as conservative job as you could do. 


MANAGEMENT OF RESOURCES 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate 
























































| 1952estimate 
' | | 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
ESS ET ee EE $7, 082, 000 $6, 870, 000 
Unobligated balance, savings under sec. 1214__............._._|...--.- 2 --.- | aes 
RL TRE EE, Sa ae 6, 932, 000 6, 870, 000 
Comparative transfer from— | 
“Salaries and expenses, Fish and Wildlife Service’... ___- $6, 298, 567 | Nn cienaernsene 
“Salaries and expenses, Soil and Moisture Conservation, 
Department of the Interior’. ......................-.--- (DEAE Rene SIE RMD a aR et 
“Contingent expenses, Department of the Interior’ ___. the Dae a Dieta pila ee 
Comparative transfer to ‘‘Administration of Pribilof Islands, | } 
Fish and Wildlife Service”..................-----------.--2-[o-c0----20---- | So 
Total diesitoblinitions. 5.20... -o52 on cckcccese 6,399,555 | 6, 739, 859 | 6, 870, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | 
Reimbursements for services performed._._..._..._.___.______|_---22-------- | 2, 000 2, 000 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Fish and 
CE AER Be 078 RD Ss SI ES } | WER RR SE Sa Rh Oo bn Canes See 
Total reimbursable obligations.....__._....-.-....----- | 76, $33 | 2, 000 2, 000 
diac 5 ARR Le TTL: LEN | 6,476,388 | 6,741,859 6, 872, 000 
Obligations by activities 
| timed 
Description | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
1. Administration of fish and game laws---.................--- $1, 404, 080 $1, 547, 277 $1, 624, 636 
2. Propagation and distribution of food fishes_..............-- 1, 964, 563 1, 981, 177 2, 107, 809 
3. Mammal and bird reservations_.....................-.-.---- 1, 802, 003 1, 948, 667 1, 837, 763 
A I in } 168, 336 214, 060 263, 442 
5. Control of predatory animals and injurious rodents_.....--- | 966, 585 951, 527 939, 199 
6. Soil and moisture conservation. ---............-.-.---------- 93, 988 | 97, 151 97,151 
Total direct obligations...............-..--------------- | 6,399,555 | 6, 739, 859 6, 870, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | | 
1, Administration of fish and game laws--..........-.---.-.-- OO REID, ORE, CELIO 
3. Mammal and bird reservations...-............----.-------- 51, 138 | 2,000 | 2, 000 
5. Control of predatory animals and injurious rodents.....---- Uy enema ape ep ae ‘6 
Total reimbursable obligations..................--.----- | 76, 833 | 2,000 | 2, 000 





| 
sai tiiapcestns cncinniadenwitgent | 6,476,388 | 6,741,850 | 6,872, 000 
' ' 
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Owiipations by objects 








Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 








SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions. ____. 986 1,012 
Full-time equivalent of all other — niece Tire VERT ainsi 9 250 
Average number of all employees. --_.___..._........-----.-.-- 1, 242 1, 232 








Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions Fake $3, 362, 325 $3, 526, 652 $3, 688, 846 
Part-time and temporary positions . ; niet 671, 608 624, 631 662, 443 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base ; ; | 11, 763 : ahead 14, 245 
Payment above basic rates ee ae RETA | 137, 907 | 141, 345 | 148, 629 











Total personal service obligations_ __- Le SOS Te, 4, 183, 603 | 4, 292, 628 4, 514, 168 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence m4 ow 61, 796 | 61, 796 


Net personal service obligations....................-.--.-] 4, 230, 832 | | ie 452, 367 
DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


Personal services... ___- us ‘ beesiaainll , 229, 632 | 4, 451, 167 
Travel 346, 940 
Transportation of things 87, 485 
Communication services , | 42, 600 
Rents and utility services ‘ SissZ er 73, 870 | 79, 200 
Printing and reproduction : : ; 998 | | 38, 525 
Other contractual services ray Sa ee . ¢ 358, 036 | 362, 036 
Supplies and materials... __-_.__-_- : ie , 078, 322 | 752, 896, 976 
Equipment-__-___- ; \ j 325, 071 
Lands and structures. _. , 483 | 511, 240, 000 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 3 | 


Total direct obligations. ._- 





REIMBURSARLE ORLIGATIONS 


Personal] services 

Travel : lilacs 

Rents and utility services 
Other contractual services. - - - 
Supplies and materials 





Total reimbursable obligations..........____- Sioa see ba 833 | 2, | 2, 000 


Total obligations-.-.-.........- Sp bemkie whevbeidacatae 6, 47 6, 388 él 6, 741, 859 | 6, 872, 000 


- | — 





Mr. Norrevu. The first item is for “Management of resources.” 
The appropriation for 1951 is $7,082,000 and the budget estimate 
for 1952 is $6,870,000. Pages 1 and 2 of the justifications should be 
inserted in the record at this point. Please explain this request. 

(The pages referred to are as follows: ) 


Comparative statement of appropriation and estimate 


Appropriation act, 1951 ORR _... $7, 082, 000 
Less reduction under see. 1214 


Net appropriation $6, 932, 000 
Comparative transfer to “ Administration of Pribilof Islands” ___- 463, 406 


Adjusted appropriation ; : : ; 6, 468, 594 
Decreases: 
Administration of fish and game laws_ - - 
Propagation and distribution of food fishes 
Mammal and bird reservations 
Control of predatory animals and i injurious rodents- 
75, 949 


Base 1952_-_--_-_- : Re : 6, 392, 645 
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Comparative statement of appropriation and estimate—Continued 

















Increases: 
Administration of fish and game laws___________- $78, 091 
Propagation and distribution of food fishes__-____ _- 181, 632 
Mammal and bird reservations. _________________ 168, 250 
Renny NNT A ee es ; 49, 382 
———— — $477, 355 
NR Sa a ey ee ae Se ee 6, 870, 000 
‘iametsed by activities 
al 2 CR a | oy 
Adjusted i waht teeuemetret 
Activities appropria- | Decreases | Base, 1952 | —_—— Increases 
tion os 
LS eS ROE SEPM aN BONE RES. tf SaaS SUPT MERCER RAN om 
1, Administration ef fish and game laws___| $1, 547, 277 $732 | $1, 546, 545 | $1, 624, 636 $78, 091 
2. Propagation and distributien of food | | 
fishes He 1, 981, 177 55,000 | 1,926,177 | 2, 107, 809 181, 632 
3. Mammal and bird reservations..______- 1, 677, 402 7, 889 | 1,669, 513 | 1, 837, 763 168, 250 
4. River basin studies. ___. Se nas cagcexde™ } 214. 060 263, 442 | 49, 382 
5. Control of predatory animals and in- | } | | 
jurious rodents. _.___- ie! 951, 527 | 12,328 | 939,199 | 939,199 |....._-_-_-. 
4. Soil and moisture conservation... -__.-- i} | on si | 97 15! | 97, 151 
al Somers ea eee g bi 6, 468, 594 | 75, 949 | , 392, 645 | 6, 870, 000 | 477, 355 





1 | 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Day. You will note that in this budget presentation we have 
eliminated most of the verbiage and have given you little except tables 
of comparisons, the amounts that are now available for certain projects 
in the individual States, and the amounts that we propose to decrease 
or increase them. So it is more of a factual summary than we have 
ever presented before. 

For ‘Management of resources” the 1951 app:cpriation was 
$7,082,000. There was a reduction or saving of $150,000. 

Mr. Norretu. That is part of that $550,000,000 savings that the 
Bureau of the Budget was directed to make? 

Mr. Day. This is a portion of that $550,000,000. Wesaved $150,000 
under this appropriation, leaving us a net appropriation of $6,932,000. 
This year, due to legislation which the Congress passed a year ago, 
we are authorized to use the receipts from the sale of furs on the 
Pribilof Islands to assist in the operation and management of the 
Pribilofs. So there has been in this budget a transfer to a later item, 
“Administration of Pribilof Islands, $463,406,’’ leaving an adjusted 
appropriation of $6,468,594. Other decreases have been made, 
mostly on nonrecurring items for the purchase of equipment. ‘Those 
amounted to $75,949. There have been some increases requested, 
$78,000 plus for administration of fish and game laws; $181,632—for 
propagation and distribution of food fishes; $168,250 for mammal and 
bird reservations; and $49,382 for river basin studies. The total in- 
crease for Management is $477,355. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF FISH AND GAME LAWS 


Mr. Norrewu. On page 2, under “Administration of fish and game 
laws,” please give us a brief statement on that, indicating how you 
neaeee it from the current year. 

Mr. Day. The administration of fish and game laws deals with thie 
work that service personnel do in the broad field of enforcing thy 
various laws that have been passed by the Congress during many years 
past. One is the management of the Alaska fisheries where thc 
Service actually administers the entire commercial fishery program. 
We are asking for an increase of $33,136 there. 

Mr. Norreti. What is that for? 

Mr. Day. Two permanent positions account for $9,563; $16,325 is 
for temporary labor, stream guards, and assistants for summer patrol; 
$2,412 is for equipment; and $4,836 is for within-grade salary advance- 
ments. 

Our problems in Alaska in connection with fisheries are exceedingly 
difficult. The price of salmon has gone up in some cases to where thie 
individual fish is worth a dollar and a half which makes the enforce- 
ment of protective law in Alaska a most difficult problem. 

Mr. Norrewu. The other items for which you are asking appro- 
priations at this time are items for which you had appropriations 
last year or in the current year, are they not? 

Mr. Day. I think in the entire budget there is only one new activity. 


PROPAGATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF FOOD FISHES 


Mr. Norreuu. Now, describe briefly the next item, “Propagation 
and distribution of food fishes.” 

Mr. Day. Under propagation and distribution of food fishes, there 
is an item of $55,000 nonrecurring which is largely for items of equip- 
ment that have been purchased. There is an increase of $181,632 
requested. With your permission, I should like to insert here the 
details of where these increases would go. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

(a) Operation of new and expanded hatcheries $163, 000 
(b) Operation and maintenance of fish screens 6, 000 


(c) Automotive equipment replacement : 2, 500 
(d) Within-grade salary advancements 10, 132 


181, 632 
(a) Operation of new and expanded hatcheries, $163,000.—The Congress pro- 
vided funds in fiscal year 1950 for the construction of 5 new fish-cultural stations 
and the enlargement of 20 of the older hatcheries. This construction program 
has greatly increased the facilities for the propagation of fish and, at the same time, 
requires additional operating costs. Of the $163,000 recommended for this 
purpose, $46,234 is for the pay of permanent employees; $11,290 is for temporary 
employees, and $105,476 is for supplies, materials, etc. There follows a tabulation 
showing the increase by States and purposes: 
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Purposes 
States : Increases 
Permanent) Temporary —— 
positions | positions ae 
New hatcheries: 
a a wn naeine $2,092 |_.____- . $1, 545 $3, 637 
Massachusetts: North Attleboro._.._.........._--- , 900 $2, 000 3, 160 10, 060 
Michigan: Pendill’s Creek_____..............------ |. | aera 1, 594 3, 686 
North Dakota: Bald Hill Dam___........-..------- i jet 1, 830 4, 480 
Soumn remota: BicNenny.....................-...- 2, 650 1, 500 7, 580 11, 730 
Expanded hatcheries: 
aaa: - wees Oreek....... . ..s5.-.000---eeseces PIPE = waeoacens 9, 580 12, 030 
I I Soin ou nisdeehnannnduceidcaghMabsvavglacke|nenueassa+-- 2, 380 2, 380 
Idaho: Hagerman_----- ie tea pihhedh eau smemineal of SG ae 12, 780 17, 680 
ns ng caenvamalitineeeubeattts 2, 200 1, 880 4, 080 
epee: PEOTIGION..... wo oss ncn cnn enns | aS 1, 630 4, 080 
Montana: 
Ee ae a ees Ey ART ee SE ees 3, 380 5, 830 
ti ob . anwnabloneeneensennwt cadae ase ME oti cocanas 7, 680 10, 130 
New Hampshire: 
NS okie lank dam obo veces dddseedawbenes oS ee 6, 380 8, 830 
Aida cihheirentnd Save bkakexenn skbeadss anes 8 ae 6, 880 9, 330 
New Mexico: 
EEN OT SSCS OR Ce LE See oT eT ELS: 2 a eee 1,410 1, 410 
i an le ala Ls BPE Ball SL tale AE ain a +  * cs 1, 980 4, 430 
ieee ees See WONG... 5-52... 2... fh pene 1, 830 4, 280 
i a 2, 450 1, 690 2, 890 7, 030 
Sg ig | ERS SRS PEER SE SSE a Ae eae ee Se 1, 830 1, 830 
Pennsylvania: 
ee en ciuaudhitosnadstiviaancmssken 3, 380 3, 380 
PE ERS TREATED 2, 450 2, 200 6, 220 10, 870 
Sa ale eI PE ca EN “Siem SPiey inees btiode 2, 280 2, 280 
pO Sere PRS ne eee ae len A ee eee 1, 700 2, 030 3, 730 
Wee: C008 bn. cin s oni cciccalicccseccas XS eee 8, 680 11, 130 
West Virginia: White Sulphur Springs...........--|........-.--].--.------.- 4, 667 4, 667 
NC cre t digs BLta ec ahes dadnkbceowhsdecceuced 46, 234 11, 290 | 105, 476 163, 000 


As to our whole hatchery program, of course, the demands have 
been just as great as they ever have been but we are proposing to 
slant more of our hatchery production into distribution for military 
reservations and hospitals and places of that kind, tying it in with the 
needs of the GI’s. 

Mr. Norretu. Are you starting any new hatcheries anywhere? 

Mr. Day. Not this year. There is no money in here to start new 
hatcheries. We have wiped out completely any new construction of 
hatcheries. We are carrying forward the plan to improve and com- 
plete some hatcheries that have been authorized during the past two 
or three years. 

Mr. Norrety. And to do certain repair work on certain existing 
hatcheries? 


Mr. Day. Yes. As you gentlemen well know, we still have hatch- 


eries that were constructed back in the 1880’s; we have been gradually 
trying to replace essential pipelines, water supplies and things of that 
kind that are constantly giving way. Many of them are still woe- 
fully inadequate for doing an efficient job. 

Mr. Norre tu. I believe this item has increased over the last year 
or the current year? 
increases, $181,632. 


I just noted your breakdown on page 2 there, 
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Mr. Garpner. That is an increase over the base. Of ‘course the 
basis of arriving at it is by taking the 1951 appropriation minus 
nonrecurring items. But the estimate under this activity for 1952 
does total $2,107,809 as compared to $1,996,177 appropriated initially 
in 1951. 

Mr. Norre tu. Then under the cut that we made they took $55,000 
from you? 

Mr. Garpver. No, sir; that $15,000 was all that this item was 
required to taxe. 

Mr. Norre ut. I see. 

Mr. Garpner. Out of the $150,000 cut that was made from the 
management appropriation. 


MAMMAL AND BIRD RESERVATIONS 


Mr. Norre.u. Let us get on then to the item No. 3, ‘‘ Mammal and 
bird reservations’. Will you discuss that briefly? You are asking 
there, I believe, for $1,837,763 which I notice you say is an increase 
of $168,250 over the current year. 

Mr. Day. Briefly, the item for mammal and bird reservations in- 
cludes money to operate and maintain approximately 100 wildlife 
refuges for both waterfowl and upland game distributed throughout 
the entire United States and Alaska. It is a pure operational program 
and the expense of operating has naturally increased as it has in every 
other type of activity. Of the increases that we have requested, 
$10,617 is to put into operation one refuge in Alaska that has very 
recently been approved by the Secretary of the Interior. This refuge 
is highly important from the standpoint of protecting migratory birds 
that concentrate in portions of Alaska on this area before moving on 
down to the United States. There have been increases totaling under 
$100,000 to put into operation areas that have been acquired over a 
period of the last 4 or 5 years in California under provisions of a special! 
act which authorizes the purchase and improvement of land for winter 
feeding of the concentrations of ducks and geese there to reduce 
depredations on privately owned crops. 

There is a small increase in the sum of $5,000 for additional pro- 
vision for the elk refuge in Jackson Hole, Wyo. We have had an 
agreement there with the Rockefeller interests for them to furnish 
hay for winter feeding of the elk, but when the Department of the 
Interior took over the Rockefeller lands as a part of the Teton Na- 
tional Park, an adjustment in the operations became necessary and it 
is now going to result in costing more for the Fish and W ildlife Service 
to carry its share of the winter feeding program. 

We have included approximately $55,000 for the replacement of 
equipment which is a most conservative request. Many of our 
trucks, I can tell you from experience, are hardly safe to drive. We 
have also requested a small increase here for the replacement of other 
equipment. 

Mr. Norrevyi. Will you insert in the record what you propose to 
do with the $57,500. You do not need to go over that but let the 
record show it. 

Mr. Day. Very well, sir; we will do that. 


Pe ee a se, le 
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(The requested information follows:) 


Equipment replacement, $57,500.—The basis for this estimate is shown in the 
tabulation and comments that follow: 





| Replacements 











| 


| 
: =e = Normal annual replacement | requested for 
Equipment in operation | requirements fiscal year 
1952 
% SETS | 
| } ] | j -— 
Num-| | Aver- | p | Percent Aver- | Annual | met: 
eplace- | tae } : ’ Num- | Esti- 
ber | omy aa : age | ° | requir- | Number | age life | replace- 3 Feore 
of | Type of equipment | unit | es | ed an- | anually | equip-| ment | ere — 
units | cost | : nually | ment costs = ajedel Pace 
| | | | 7 aiaces! peal 
| | | | Years | 
679 | Automotive__- ----| $2,000 | $1,358, 000 1214) 84 & | $169, 750 25 | $48, 750 
241 | Tractors. - -- ; + 5,000 | 1, 205, 000 | CAT | 15 84, 350 1 6,175 
54 | Draglines and cranes_| 20,000 | 1,080,000 7 14 15 75, 600 |___- ae ; 
5 | Tournapulls_-.----..| 20,000 | 100, 000 | TELE to 3) 15 | Tp AS ct 
| | | years i 
66 | Inboard boats _.| 3,500} 231,000 10 | 6. 10| 23,100 |.......-| 
4 } Aircraft mainyint -| 10,000 | 40, 000 10 1 to 3} 10 4, 000 
} | | years 
— } {+ -- | —- ——__—— | -—— —- ———— | — me | —— eee _ 
1, 049 | Totals _- ‘ Pe. a 4,014, 000 363, 800 | 26} 54,925 
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In addition to the above $54,925 for automotive and tractor replacements, 
$1,575 are needed for replacement of boats and outboard motors and $1,000 for 
farm machinery, making a total of $57,500 for equipment replacement. 

In each ease, use of the equipment scheduled for replacement will greatly ex- 
ceed Budget Bureau standards where applicable, both as to age and mileage. 
‘The estimate is considered to be extremely reasonable inasmuch as it covers only 
approximately one-sixth of the annual requirement. 

Mr. Day. In general, increases are merely normal activity increases 
for slightly expanded programs on our refuges. 

Mr. Norre.y. Your increases are shown on page 30 of your justi- 
fications. Will you explain those? Is there any reason why that 
work could not be deferred until the present emergency is either over 
or the tension is a little lessened? | know vou have to have your 
within-grade salary advances, but vour request of $97,000 for vour 
elk refuge—$5,000 anvway. Those items could go over without a 
great deal of inconvenience, could they not? 

Mr. Day. I do not think so. The major portion of this increase, 
$81,602, is to finance crop farming operations at ( olusa, Salton Sea 
and San Joaquin refuges on land “acquired under the Lea Act pro- 
gram. ‘These lands are located at strategic spots in the highly de- 
veloped agricultural areas of California. ‘The objective of the farm- 
ing operations is to induce waterfowl to rest and feed on the refuges, 
thus lessening the depredations to adjacent commercial crops and 
providing sanctuary. The operations will involve initial investments 
in farming equipment and equipment needed for the construction of 
irrigation facilities. Also included in the estimate are funds to finance 
water assessments and actual farming operations. Provision is also 
made for the permanent staffing of the San Joaquin refuge, which 
will be placed under management in 1952. 

The estimate includes $15,398 for the initial staffing of the new 
Kuskokwim (Yukon Delta) refuge and an additional position for 
Kenai toh stn The new refuge was recently acquired by public 
land order and provision should be made for its active management 
in 1952. 
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Increase of $5,000 for haying operations at elk refuge in Wyoming: 
This sum is required to cover the cost of haying equipment for opera- 
tions to supply winter feed for the elk on the National Elk Refuge. 
These haying operations were formerly conducted under agreement 
with the Jackson Hole Preserve, Inc. This lease has now expired 
and is not renewable. Consequently, the Service must take over the 
operations, which will require an investment in equipment in addition 
to what have heretofore been normal costs. 

Increase of $8,750 will provide in part for within-grade salary 
advancements as required by law. 


RIVER BASIN STUDIES 


Mr. Norre.u. All right; No. 4 is “River basin studies.” Give 
us a brief statement on that, please. That is found on page 33 of your 
justification. 

Mr. Day. That is right, sir. These river basin studies are designed 
to give the fish and wildlife interests of the country through the Fish 
and Wildlife Service a current appraisal of the effects of the construc- 
tion of dams. It is getting most difficult for us to keep up with the 
plans of the various engineering organizations of Government as well as 
private industry because of the demands for more and more power. 
I had a gentleman in my office yesterday for about 2 hours. He is 
attempting to get the Fish and Wildlife Service to go along with the 
construction by private interests, private capital, of a dam on one of 
the branches of the Columbia River which we feel might be quite 
damaging to the Fish and Wildlife resources. Yet until we study it, 
we can’t be certain. There have been several specific studies started 


— past year in which we were requested to participate, but 
1 


for which funds were not available. We are asking for $13,000 for 
the Rogue River in Oregon, for example. This is one on which the 
Reclamation Bureau has completed a study that has cost somewhere 
near $700,000 over the past 10 or 15 years, yet the Fish and Wildlife 
Service has not had money to carry out its portion of the study. 
When the report came to the Secretary for approval, he refused to 
release the preliminary report of the Reclamation Bureau until the 
fish and wildlife studies could be made. There are other programs 
in agriculture, such as watershed flood control in which the Fish and 
Wildlife Service is supposed to carry on studies; but as in all of these 
things, we are not financed adequately to keep up with the work of 
the other agencies. 

Mr. Norrewu. Are there any new activities involved in either of 
those three items, 1, 2, or 3, on page 34 of your justifications? 

Mr. Day. Nothing new; merely extension of work to keep up with 
i gga that have been authorized by the Congress in previous legis- 
ation. 

Mr. Norreu. Did we appropriate these items during the current 
year? 

Mr. Day. No. 

Mr. Norreu. Did we appropriate for any similar item? 

Mr. Day. Yes; you appropriated for over-all river basin studies 
some $214,000. But these funds are insufficient to cover new pro- 
grams that are constantly coming in because of new authorizations of 
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the Congress or new studies requested by the Secretary and the 
President. At this point I would like to insert more detailed infor- 
mation on this request. 

(The information is as follows:) 


(1) Continuing investigations of the Rogue River Basin, Oreg., $13,000.—The 
Rogue River is one of the greatest remaining salmon streams in the United States. 
If fish and wildlife resources of the basin are to receive due consideration in rela- 
tion to other resources, the Service must continue its investigational program to 
determine the intensity of use, location, and extent of spawning areas of salmon 
and steelhead trout; the degree of variability in choice of spawning areas exhibited 
by successive annual runs of salmon and steelhead trout; sportsmen’s pressure 
exerted on fish and wildlife resources; and the measures necessary to protect and 
maintain these resources in view of proposed water developments and the antici- 
pated increase in the basin’s human population. The program includes surveys 
of sport fishermen and hunters, and creel and bag checks. 

(2) Investigations of Department of Agriculture watershed flood-control programs, 
$10,000.—The Forest Service and the Soil Conservation Service, under the Flood 
Control Act of June 22, 1936 (Public Law 738, 74th Cong.), and amendments 
thereto, prepare flood-control plans for major watersheds throughout the United 
States. A review of a limited number of reports prepared by these agencies 
show that recommendations inimical to the wildlife resources of the areas in- 
volved are not infrequent. Funds are therefore necessary to carry out the 
neccessary coordination of the interests of wildlife and flood control in this pro- 
gram as required by the amended Coordination Act. Based on USDA watere 
shed reports underway during the fiscal year 1950, it is expected that plans for 
some 25 watersheds will be under preparation during fiscal year 1952 which will 
require field examination by the Service. 

(3) Resources survey of the New England-New York area, $25,000.—The President 
has requested that the various Federal agencies concerned, under the chairman- 
ship of the Department of the Army, survey and prepare recommendations for 
the development, utilization, and conservation of the resources of the New 
England-New York area. The objectives of the Service in this survey will be 
to determine the nature and extent of the fish and wildlife resources and habitat, 
amount and kind of utilization, and the need for management and development. 
On the basis of this information, a general plan for the wise, permanent, and 
economically-sound management of fish and wildlife resources, to be integrated 
with a comprehensive plan for conservation, utilization, and development of 
the water and land resources of the New England-New York area will be prepared, 

(4) Within-grade salary advancements, $1,882.—To provide in part for within- 
grade salary advancements required by law. 


CONTROL OF PREDATORY ANIMALS AND INJURIOUS RODENTS 


Mr. Norrety. Your next item, No. 5, is ‘Control of predatory 
animals and injurious rodents.”’ Will you discuss that, please? 

Mr. Day. The control of predatory animals and injurious rodents 
is one of the oldest activities of the Fish and Wildlife Service. It has 
been going on far 35 years in the West in particular, where the Federal 
Government attempts to control the coyotes, wolves, prairie dogs, 
ground squirrels, and so on, which frequent Federal lands. The 
private land owners control these pests upon their own lands but for 
the vast stretches of public domain, natural forests, and so forth, 
the Government has responsibility which has been recognized since 
1915. 

Mr. Norretu. There is a decrease there; there are no increases 
according to my book. 

Mr. Day. There is a decrease of $12,328. 

Mr. Norre uw. Let us go to No. 6, which is “Soil and moisture con- 
servation.”’ You may discuss that briefly, if you will. 
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SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Day. Soil and moisture conservation is a program of attemptin: 
to control erosion, prevent wind damage and floods on various lan«s 
under the jurisdiction of the Interior Department. This item is for 
work of that nature on wildlife refuges scattered throughout the 
country. There is no increase requested. It is the same amount as 
requested a year ago. It is wholly inadequate but highly necessary. 

Mr. Norrevu. You need the money you are asking for? 

Mr. Day. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Furcoio. On page 5, I note that you apparently need 7 
additional patrolmen in Alaska. Now, are those needed any place 
in the vicinity of military installations? 

Mr. Day. Not much. These patrolmen are to assist in enforcing 
the commercial fishery regulations. The military installations, are 
located in the interior where the personnel are interested in taking 
trout and grayling and other sport fishes but they are not much 
interested in the commercial species. The situation is that we each 
year make regulations protecting the Alaska fisheries permitting the 
taking of such fish as we think can properly be taken. It is an 
industry that runs to better than $100 million a year. These fish, 
depending upon species, vary in their requirements. The sockeyes 
or reds make a quick run through the coastal waters into lakes where 
they spawn. We can protect them after they leave the salt water. 
Pink salmon, chums and some others, on the other hand, school up 
out in the bays adjacent to the mainland until they ripen to spawning 
stage when they run up into side streams. Thus they are easy pre\ 
for fishermen netting and seining around these bays. The price of 
the raw fish has gone up terrifically in the past few years so that it is 
now most difficult to patrol the thousands of individual streams. 
So we are asking for a few additional patrolmen that we can station 
with tents and small patrol boats at the mouths of streams to guard 
against poaching. 

Mr. Furco.o. What I am getting at is this, and you will know 
whether it is practicable or possible. In areas like Alaska and in 
many other areas we undoubtedly have to have, for military reasons. 
a great many soldiers. Very often a great many of those soldiers ar 
seemingly being held in a state of readiness; after they have thei 
training, they actually do not have very much todo. There is nothing 
worse for the morale of those in the armed services than to have hai 
their training and be just waiting. In addition to that, the type o! 
activity that you cover is one that has great appeal to many of those 
young people. I was wondering whether there is any arrangemen| 
that might be worked out between you and any military installation- 
that may have soldiers who would actually enjoy some sort of work 
like this? Maybe your needs are not near enough to installations: 
perhaps you have already looked into it; but I want to make that sug- 
gestion to see if there is any possibility. 

Mr. Day. I am glad you brought it up because we are doing tha‘ 
very thing in Alaska. We have very close working arrangements 
with the military in Alaska. However, that is entirely apart fron 
this commercial fishery patrol under discussion because it is in at 
entirely different area than the military installations. In the interior 
of Alaska arrangements are being made whereby certain areas ar 
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set aside for recreational fishing. The Department of Defense in 
turn is assigning personnel to assist in patrol and management. In 
many instances the commanding officers have assigned good, tough 
top sergeants with squads of soldiers to carry on patrol In one or 
two instances they have actually arrested commissioned officers for 
infractions of the game laws and the officers had some real trouble in 
settling their difficulties. 


REPLACEMENT OF BOATS 


Mr. Furcoio. On page 31 of the justifications I see that apparently 
you have to have some boats replaced. Now, I do not assume that 
the Navy necessarily has any boats left over there that might be in 
line with what you have. But 1 do know that many ships in the war 
carried a great many small boats. Have you checked into it and does 
the Navy have anything like that? Something that is just wasting, 
perhaps, that might fit your purposes? 

Mr. Day. I think not. I think we have secured from the Navy 
and Coast Guard all of the surplus that we need. We have been 
doing that very thing. We have 11 research vessels that are plying 
the waters from the Philippines to the North Atlantic. Those were 
all obtained from surplus. Last year, we unfortunately lost the 
Penguin, our tender that goes to the Pribilof Islands each year to 
take care of the natives. It burned up at the dock in Seattle, yet 
fortunately we were able to get a surplus vessel from the Army which 
is highly satisfactory. There is only $1,575 requested here, Mr. 
Furcolo, to purchase boats. 


DEFINITION OF NEW HATCHERY 


Mr. Furcoio. With reference to questions Mr. Norrell asked 
about new hatcheries, your answer as [ got it is that these hatcheries 
had been authorized. There was not anything new. By not being 
anything new, you mean work has been started on them when the 
authorization was given. In other words, is there anything that has 
been authorized but actually work has not been started on? 

Mr. Day. Yes. The last two sessions of the Congress have 
authorized several new hatcheries; offhand 1 would say perhaps half 
adozen. Some were increases or improvements to existing hatcheries; 
some were outright new hatcheries. We have done nothing on 
starting construction on any new hatchery. We also had authorized 
through discussions here a program of improvement of certain of our 
old hatcheries and these increases we are requesting here to carry on 
that improvement to finish work we have already started—but we 
have virtually put a stop order on any expansion of hatcheries. 

Mr. Garpner. Arizona and Kentucky are two States where Con- 
gress has recently authorized new stations on which no starts whatever 
have been made. 

Mr. Furcoto. In other words there is no money being asked for 
here for anything that is new in the sense of physically being new. 
Everything you are using money for here is either to do some work 
on what is already in existence or perhaps some little expansion. 

Mr. Garpner. We did start work on a couple of new hatcheries, 
one in Milan, Ga., and another in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 
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Mr. Day. There were specific authorizations by the Congress for 
these items. 


Mr. Furcoxo. Directing you to do it. 
Mr. Day. Yes, at these places. We have put a stop on construction 


on new hatcheries and this is merely carrying out the obligations that 
we had assumed last year. 


RESOURCES SURVEY, NEW YORK-NEW ENGLAND 


Mr. Furco.o. On page 34, in your resources survey, you have one 
statement which refers to the New England-New York area. It says, 
in substance, that the objectives will be to determine the nature and 
extent of the fish and wildlife resources and habitat, amount and kind 
of utilization, and the need for management and development. Well, 
I assume that you people probably already know the nature and 
extent of the fish and wildlife resources and habitat in that area. 

Mr. Day. This comes in under one of these over-all studies which 
is proposing to explore the possibilities of developing new sources of 
water power. Many of our studies here, as in all river basin projects, 
will be to assess the effect upon the production of fish and wildlife 
on the streams that are to be changed because of hydroelectric develop- 
ment. There is an over-all resource study now being conducted in 
New England at the request, as I recall, of the President. You may 
have heard that Mr. Leland Olds is chairman of the study for the 
Department. The Fish and Wildlife Service has been requested to 
supply a great deal of information. I received a request yesterday 
that we initiate a specific study on the value of clams, as I recall, in a 
certain area. It is information that we do not have in as much detail 
as needed. 

Mr. Furcoxo. In other words, there is information here apparently 
that you do not have but have to get for them. 

Mr. Day. We have accumulated vast amounts of information over 
the years on general fish and wildlife resources. We have received 
much of it from commercial fishermen and other sources. But when 
it comes to finding what the results would be if they construct dams 
on any particular stream we just do not have that specific information. 
That is what we will attempt to do if these funds are made available. 

Mr. Furcoto. Just offhand, over a period of years you must have 
developed pretty good information about the nature and extent of fish 
and wildlife resources and habitat along that line; but in effect you 
have to do this in order to be able to give certain information to fit in 
with some other matters being developed by this other department. 

Mr. Day. Since you point it out I can see that this printed material 
is not too good a statement of what we intend to do. We would not 
be going in here at all if it were not for the fact that the Government, 
including the Interior Department is making an over-all New England 
resources survey and we are being asked questions that we cannot 
answer. 

Mr. Furco.o. You have had this request for information. 

Mr. Day. That is right. We have general information but not 
in the detail that is now required. 

Mr. Furco.o. I thought I understood you to say that these surveys 
also include reports from different rod and gun clubs and fish and 
game clubs. It would seem to me that they would be excellent 
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sources of information. It would also seem to be without any partic- 
ular cost for they do it as a matter of love as much as anything. 

The copy of the bill that we have here, on page 159, gives appro- 
priations that have been made from 1942 on through for several 
years. It was interesting to me to see the great difference between 
the amount of money appropriated for the. years 1943, 1944, and 
1945—-which may or may not be comparable to the situation in 
which we find ourselves today as far as the emergency is concerned— 
and in the amount of money requested at the present time. Of 
course, I readily understand that there are certain basic differences 
in costs and wages—and many other differences—that necessarily 
call for a greater figure even if approximately the same amount of 
work is being done. But it does strike me that there is a very sub- 
stantial difference between the money spent in the years 1943, 1944 
1945, and the money requested for what to me is a comparable year 
in the sense that we are trying to begin to cut down on everything. 
Can you help me out on that in any way atall? 

Mr. Day. In general, I cannot give you specific figures, but much of 
these increases go for increased costs of personal services. There has 
been a great increase in that category. You gentlemen know, perhaps, 
better than I do, the increase in salaries from 1942 to 1952. Con- 
struction costs have more than doubled since 1939. Also there has 
been quite a large expansion in activities through various acts of the 
Congress. There has been a considerable increase in—well, let us say 
the fish hatchery program. As soon as the war was over and things 
began to return to normal, many Members of the Congress asked that 
the fish hatcheries in their States be expanded and there has been in the 
past 3 or 4 years a great increase in the number of private bills and 
authorizations which has brought this about. 

Mr. Furcoio. There were unquestionably many projects you had 
to stop because of the war situation. I assume they would have been 
begun again afterward. 

Mr. Day. During the war, we closed down some 10 hatcheries and 
rearing stations. Some are back in operation again now. The 
wildlife refuge program now has seen a gradual expansion in order 
to take care of waterfowl. We now have three times as many hunters 
as we did back in 1935. In 1942, there were about 8,500,000 fishing 
licenses sold and last year there were more than 15,000,000. 

Mr. Furco.io. Do you get any income as a result of those license 
sales? 

Mr. Day. Not from the fishing licenses. We get an income from 
the sale of duck stamps which is used for the waterfowl refuge pro- 
grams. This river-basin study is another thing that was not organ- 
ized until 1946. Then there started a great number of development 
plans for new power dams and irrigation projects; and so the Congress 
passed a special act putting upon the Service the responsibility for 
studying fish and wildlife resources in each. The whole river-basin 
program has come into being since that time. There have been other 
gradual increases all to satisfy particular public demands. 

Mr. Jensen. Your budget request for your department for 1952 is 
$2,109,950 less than it was in 1951; is that right? 

Mr. Day. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Jensen. Are you requesting as many employees as you have 
for fiscal 1951? 
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Mr. Garpner. There would be some slight increase in the total 
number of employees because of new activities being undertaken. 

Mr. Jensen. But you have a reduction in most of your activities. 

Mr. Garpner. Well, under section 1214, the economy section o/ 
the general appropriation bill for 1951, we effected savings of 
$1,080,000. But of that, $675,000 was in construction items. 

The other savings were largely accomplished by deferring the pur- 
chase of equipment and items of that sort. 


REVENUE RECEIVED 


Mr. Jensen. What has been the total amount of revenue collected 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service in the actual revenues for 1950 and 
estimated for 1951? 

Mr. Garpner. I do not have that compiled. I could make up some 
approximations. Under the Federal Aid to Wildlife Restoration Act, 
the tax on firearms, shells and cartridges, we anticipate the revenue in 
fiscal year 1952 at $8,000,000 as against $9,351,614 for the current 
fiscal vear. 

Mr. Jensen. What was the actual revenue for 1950, fiscal 1951? 

Mr. Garpner. I am sorry I do not have that figure but we will be 
glad to furnish it. 

Mr. JENSEN. Supply it for the record. 

(Data requested follows: ) 

The revenue or receipts, exclusive of duck stamp and Federal aid funds which 


are appropriated for 1950 amounted to $6,892,333; for 1951 they are estimated at 
$7,588,243. 


REVENUE FROM THE PRIBILOF ISLANDS 


Mr. Jensen. What was the amount of revenue from Pribilof seals 
for 1950 and what is estimated for 1951 and for 1952? 

Mr. Garpner. We have a new item for Administration of the 
Pribilof Islands that we have not come to yet in the hearing. 

Mr. Jensen. I know, but I am going to ask you some general 
questions here and then I will be through. 

Mr. GarpNErR. $2,690,000 is our estimated income from the 
Pribilof Islands resources in the current fiseal year. 

Mr. Jensen. What will be the net profit? 

Mr. Garpner. Well, we contemplate an expenditure from those 
receipts in the fiscal year 1952 of $1,132,000 so that the net profit will 
be about a million and a half. 

Mr. Day. That is about the way it has been running for some time, 
about a million total net proceeds that go into the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. Jensen. I remember those figures. So that the Pribilof 
Islands seal industry is holding its own and you are continuing (to 
take about the same amount of revenue each year? 

Mr. Day. We have been taking about the same number of animals, 
running between 60,000 and 70,000 each year; the income to the 
Government has varied with the prices, of course, on the market. 
The last fur seal sales in St. Louis which were held a couple of months 
ago, the average price, as I recall, was about $95 with tops at $148 per 
skin. Some little time later the Canadians had their sale of the 
twenty percent Canadian share—the top prices then were $160 per 
pelt. So the revenues this year on the basis of present prices of fur 
seals may be considerably more to the United States Government. 
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PASSING FISH OVER DAMS 


Mr. JENSEN. What is the feeling of the salmon industry along the 
west coast regarding the building of a high dam? Has that problem 
been worked out or is there still controversy? 

Mr. Day. There is still controversy and I cannot see any way to 
avoid it. We know that at some of the dams, dams like the Grand 
Coulee, which are 500-some feet high, it is impossible ever to get 
salmon over them and the salmon resources were completely wiped 
out above the dam site; much money was spent and effort was made to 
transplant and restore the runs below Grand Coulee. Recently, we 
worked out a plan and the Congress has backed it up with appro- 
priations—to develop the lower Columbia—the area from McNary 
Dam, near Yumatilla, Oreg., westward to the coast. That portion of 
the Columbia was to be maintained for fisheries and power sites were 
to be constructed above and eastward of that point. Now the new 
demands for power are such that there is much pressure for the con- 
struction of power dams on the lower Columbia in the area set aside 
for fish. The controversy is still raging between the fisheries interests 
and the power interests in that section. Long hearings have recently 
been held before the Federal Power Commission on a proposal of the 
city of Takoma to construct two dams each about 250 feet in height, 
on the Cowlitz River which is the best salmon stream in the lower 
Columbia. The fisheries interests were successful in having a State 
law passed which prohibited any dams being constructed on the Cow- 
litz river of more than 25 feet in height. The whole controversy is 
now before the Federal Power Commission and a decision has not been 
rendered as vet. So the thing is still highly controversial. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you have any fish elevators in operation now in 
any of these dams? 

Mr. Day. No fish elevators. Elevators were attempted at the 
Shasta Dam and at Bonneville but we have found difficulty in getting 
the fish to come into the elevators to be lifted up. Fish ladders on 
the other hand are working at Bonneville. The salmon are going 
up them and around the dam. We do not know what happens to 
the fingerlings as they came back down through the turbines. We 
have not been able to check that very accurately. If I could take just 
1 minute of your time I would like to comment in passing that we are 
now trying to work out a plan where we might take a real operating 
dam and use it as an experiment to see if there can be developed some 
means or devices to get the fish through openings in the dams in the 
hopes that we might have fish and power both. If we could find a 
way of getting the fingerlings through the dams as well as the adults 
around them, we might settle the controversy. If funds can be ob- 
tained, 1 want to undertake experimental work on a large enough 
scale to see if we can settle this controvery which is very severe and 
very real. 

Mr. JENSEN. Well now, you hatch a lot of fish in the hatcheries 
along these streams; you hatch them by the millions. I have been in 
a lot of hatcheries and have been told, as you have told us on several 
occasions, that the greatest destruction to the fishing industry oc- 
casioned by these dams is the result of the little minnows and finger- 
lings going through, down through the dam. Greater destruction 
comes actually from that than from the fish trying to get up the 
stream; is that right? 
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Mr. Day. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. I made a suggestion: Why not take these minnows 
from these hatcheries and put them in containers on trucks and hau! 
them to a point below the dam and turn them loose in the river. Ii 
does not take much of a truck or a tank to haul millions of fish. Why 
can you not do that? 

Mr. Day. It might be practical. It is something on which we would 
have to have further information before we could say it would be 
effective or it would not. We do know that on some of those hatch- 
eries you visited, the Coleman for example in northern California, they 
produce, as you mention, about 3 million of fish each year. A sur- 

rising portion of the salmon that were taken commercially in San 

rancisco Bay in recent years were marked fish that came from the 
Coleman hatchery—my recollection is that in 1948 about 30 percent 
of the commercial take had been spawned and raised in this hatchery. 
If that hatchery could be continued, turning the fish loose into the 
Sacramento River from which they descend to salt water and 4 years 
later come back, much good will result. Of course, there is now under 
consideration a proposal to build a dam below Coleman, which will 
destroy its usefulness. Every time we get a fish program worked out, 
there seems to always be a new program of dam construction below. 
For that very reason we would like to run tests to see if some way 
might be devised to get the little fellows down through the valves or 
openings in the dam itself and then into a series of fish ladders on the 
outside of the dam. ‘That is one thing we would like to test engineer- 
ingly and biologically. We have never had the funds to do it. If we 
could do that, we might be able to get this fish and dam problem 
settled without even the necessity of the expense of annually hauling 
the fingerlings. It is something that needs more study. 

Mr. Jensen. Without doubt it would be cheaper to haul the 
fingerlings a few hundred miles and dump them below the stream 
than to attempt to make passageways throughadam. Furthermore 
you would know they would get there, if you haul them by truck and 
dump them in the river below the dam. It just has to work. 

Mr. Day. We have moved fish. Perhaps you have seen some of 
those big fish-moving trucks that were constructed out there also at 
Coleman. We have moved adult fish and fingerlings and planted 
them many miles away. 

Mr. Jensen. It could not be very expensive to haul hundreds of 
millions of fish, minnows, two or three hundred miles and dump them 
in the river below the dams. Right there in the hatchery you have 
the trucks to do it with. 


PEST CONTROL IN IOWA 


The State of Iowa, I note, gets the smallest amount by far of any 
State for control of predatory animals and injurious rodents. Do 
you propose to spend the sum of $150 for that purpose in the State 
of Iowa? I notice there are other States getting as high as $59,300, 
States surrounding Iowa like Missouri, which gets $4,000. The next 
lowest outside of Iowa is Alabama, which gets $500, and the rest of 
the States get up to the thousands. Why does my State of lowa only 
get $150 when Illinois gets $2,500, Indiana gets $3,000, and Nebraska 
gets $13,500. What is the matter with my State? 
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Mr. Day. You are very fortunate, sir, in that you have so few pests 
in the State of Iowa. That is literally the truth. For instance, the 
reason Missouri gets more money than Iowa is because of the need for 
controlling wolves in southern Missouri. Wolves do considerable 
damage in the State of Missouri but not in Iowa. Stock associations, 
States and counties normally put in about $3 for each dollar of Federal 
money on this program. The work that is done in Illinois and 
Indiana is largely on rat control, and normally rat-control programs 
are developed where there is need. The need is usually determined 
by requests for cooperation from the agricultural colleges, the exten- 
sion services, or the universities, and there has been no demand for 
control work in your State. In the Western States, in California, for 
instance, they have a large problem of pests, ground squirrels, some of 
which carry human disease; they have a continuing problem on 
coyote control. You do not have any wolves or mountain lions or 
coyote damage in Iowa. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes, we have coyote damage. We pay a lot of 
bounty for killing coyotes that destroy our sheep. The State of Iowa 
takes care of that itself and of course the farm boys take care of the 
rodent problem to quite a degree. 

Mr. Day. Iowa has never requested any Federal help on this item 
at all. This whole program has developed over a period of 35 years 
on the basis of need as expressed by local demands. The States, 
counties, livestock interests and individuals put in, as I recall, an 
average of $3 of their own money to every dollar of Federal money. 
Federal funds are used for research and investigations for supervision 
and caring for infestations on public lands. All of the Western 
States have large amounts of infested public domain so naturally get a 
larger share because of the responsibility of Government for the 
control of pests on Government land. 

Mr. Jensen. I have just one more question, Mr. Chairman. We 
have had an item for the Mississippi River for, I think, clam propaga- 
tion on the Mississippi River. J think there is an item amounting to 
a few thousands of dollars, $25,000, or something like that. Do you 
still have an item for that? 

Mr. Day. It is still in the base. 

Mr. Jensen. We get such a little bit from the Department of the 
Interior for Iowa that I do not want you to drop the necessary things 
for my State. 

Mr. Day. As I recall, there is still in the base about $25,000 that 
was put in there 4 or 5 years ago for the development of mussels and 
fresh-water clams along the rivers that go through Iowa, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Missouri, Arkansas, and Illinois. We have a small staff that 
are propagating the mussel spat that attach themselves to different 
types of fish that carry them and drop them on suitable mud banks 
where they develop. That project is coming along very nicely. 

Mr. Jensen. Then I can be assured that there is an item in here for 
that purpose? 

Mr. Day. There is an item in here; I am certain I can assure you of 
approximately $25,000 which is as much as it has ever been for the 
same thing. 

Mr. Jensen. All right. 
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Mr. Garpner. Under the activity “Propagation and distribution 
of food fishes,’ part of the description is this: Fresh water mussels ar 
propagated in the Mississippi River area. 

Mr. Day. That is right. 

Mr. Garpner. Now, as to the precise amount of money that we 
have in our base for that purpose, I am uncertain, but I think it has 
been continued at about the same level year after year. 

Mr. Jensen. You promise that will be done? 

Mr. Day. Yes, sir. 

I do not think I am wrong on that; if I am, I will tell you, but I am 
sure I am not. 


ERADICATION OF THE SEA LAMPREY 


Mr. Jensen. How is the sea lamprey eradication coming along 
in the Great Lakes? 

Mr. Day. It is coming along as rapidly as possible. We have bee 
doing work and making a lot of studies, have been constructing weirs, 
fences across streams, have developed and devised methods of trap- 
ping the lampreys. We have learned much in the last 2 years about 
their habits, about how long the eggs lay in the mud before they hatch 
and start back out into the lake to develop into the beast that starts 
attacking the fish and killing them. We have a study program starte«! 
in cooperation with the States of Wisconsin, Michigan, and I think 
with Ontario. I think we have gone far enough to find that you can 
control the lampreys if you can build enough weirs across enoug) 
streams to ever stop the things. It is sort of like controlling flies or 
mosquitoes or Japanese beetles. 

Mr. Jensen. I would be interested to know how you stop a sea 
lamprey when actually it is a fish. 

Mr. Day. It is more like an eel. 

Mr. Jensen. In the fish family. I have seen them. How can you 
stop them from going into a certain area and still let the fish go 
through? 

Mr. Day. Many of the lake fish spawn out in deep waters. The 
lamprey comes into shallow waters. 

Mr. Jensen. You are going to kill them off by not letting them 
hatch? 

Mr. Day. The lamprey leaves the deep lake water after he reaches 
maturity often 2 feet long. They ripen to the point they want to 
spawn when they leave the deep waters and go into the shallow streams 
so they can make spawning beds in the shallow gravel. Their nests 
are much like a bass’ nest or trout nest in shallow water where the) 
brush away the debris and expose the gravel. They they spawn. 
The eggs settle down into the gravel; the adults die; the young sta) 
in the mud as much as 6 years before they emerge and go out into the 
deep water to start a new life cyele. We can build fences or weirs, 
across these spawning streams. We can trap them, kill them. We 
have even been developing electrical devices, electronics, to see if we 
can kill lampreys without killing some of the other fish that also 
spawn in shallow waters. It now seems as though we can contro! 
them but it is somewhat like building screens on all the houses in the 
United States to keep out flies or mosquitoes. 

Mr. Jensen. You never get through. 
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Mr. Day. It can be done but the cost is going to be absolutely 
terrific. 

Mr. Jensen. How many acres of land are in all of your wildlife 
refuges? 

Mr. Day. As I remember about 18 million acres. 

Mr. JenseN. And you are asking for $97,000-plus for soil and 
moisture conservation? Is that enough? 

Mr. Day. No, I think we are doing a very inadequate job. We 
have been told that we are doing less in proportion to the problem 
than other Interior agencies in our soil and moisture work on wildlife 
refuges. Yet we have not been able as yet to get more money with 
which to improve the situation. 


SOIL CONSERVATION EXPENSES 


Mr. Jensen. Has the Bureau of Land Management spent some 
money on your lands? 

Mr. Day. No. This item represents a portion of a special appro- 
priation formerly made to the Office of Land Utilization in the Interior 
Department and then parceled out to the various land-use Bureaus. 
This is now a direct appropriation to the Service in the same amount 
that we received by transfer last year under that arrangement—the 
other agencies, I do not know how much they spend, but we are spend- 
ing less proportionately than most other Government groups in rela- 
tion to the problem. It is a thing we ought to be doing much more 
on. But we have not been able to get funds with which to finance it. 

Mr. Garpner. We have a general statement here, Congressman, 
that you might be interested in. The Service administers 226 national 
wildlife refuges comprising 9 million acres of land within the conti- 
nental United States of which 63 refuges comprising nearly 5.5 million 
acres are critically eroded or severely depleted. A long-range program 
for developing a soil and moisture conservation program for each of 
these refuges as a means to better land utilization has been initiated. 
This plan is currently active with respect to only 23 of these refuges. 

Mr. Day. I should point out the difference in acreage is the Alaska 
acreage. We have some large areas in Alaska so really the figure I 
should have given you is closer to 10,000,000 acres. That is for here 
in the States. There is no erosion on the refuges in Alaska. So, had 
I known what your question was slanted toward—— 

Mr. Jpnsen. Ten million acres—10,091,000. That $97,000 
amounts to about a cent an acre, not quite 1 cent an acre that we are 
spending to conserve the most priceless thing we have in America, 
except the people, and that is our topsoil. We are letting it erode and 
be destroyed at the most rapid, criminal rate. We certainly have to 
get going on a program at a much faster rate than we are now in order 
to conserve our topsoil on Government lands. That is all, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Fenron. How about the administration of the game laws up 
in Alaska? Is there much poaching there now? 





ADMINISTRATION OF GAME LAWS IN ALASKA 


Mr. Day. The administration of our game laws in Alaska is probably 
getting worse instead of better and it has long been bad. We have 
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never had the personnel, the equipment and the facilities with which 
to do the kind of a job that needs to be done. We were beginning to 
get more manpower, more airplanes, more buildings, and things of 
that kind available so that we could spread our efforts wider, after 
the war. Now, with the present emergency coming on and new 
onstruction and new military folks going to Alaska and needing 
recreation, and up there hunting and fishing is about the only recrea- 
tion that is available to many of them, the problem is again getting 
more acute. In fact, | am awfully disappointed that we could not 
come up and ask you for much more money than we have in here 
because we certainly need it. In Alaska, we cannot station a man 
in any area in the interior without building him a house and furnishing 
him a small hangar for an airplane. There is no use in appropriating 
money for men unless we appropriate money to build houses and 
facilities because there is no place for them to live. It costs $80,000 
to set up a l-man station in interior Alaska. We need more manpower; 
we need more assistance. We do have funds in here to put under 
administration one waterfowl refuge in Alaska which is extremely 
important. It is a great concentration point for the birds as they move 
southward and is close to military installations. We are closing 
the area but that is of little use unless patrolled. 

Mr. Fenron. You mean that $255,000 has gone down the drain; is 
that right? 

Mr. Day. Which? 

Mr. Fenron. That you have for the enforcement of Alaska game 
laws. 

Mr. Day. Oh, no; it has not gone down the drain; it is just inade- 
quate, completely inadequate because of changing conditions. 

Mr. Fenron. What about the status of the moose herds up there? 

Mr. Day. The moose herds appear to be in pretty good shape. I 
think that we do not have too much to worry about with moose, 
outside of patrol and protection. The caribou herds in the last reports 
are down considerably. The mountain sheep situation that was 
critical 2 years ago in places I think is improving. We have been 
doing considerable work in connection with wolf control. We have 
quite an effective wolf-control program going on there now for the 
protection of the caribou and the sheep and the reindeer herds, so 
that that situation has improved. 

Mr. Fenron. How about fish? 

Mr. Day. The sport fishing, trout, grayling, and so on, are definitely 
feeling these increased pressures. There are more and more airplanes 
in use, more and more people getting into formerly inaccessible places 
and there are more streams that are being fished out. We are doing 
practically nothing to improve the present program on fresh-water fish 
in Alaska except patrol. On the commercial fisheries, we have been 
able to do a better job during the past few years due to an increase 
in appropriations and equipment and so on, and last year in some 
places the commercial take was about average; in some places it was 
down. This year we expect some improvement particularly in the 
pink-salmon fishery. 

Mr. Frenron. What wouid be your estimate for enforcing the 
Alaska game laws? 
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Mr. Day. I would prefer to supply that for the record. 

Mr. Fenton. If you are going to do the job, you ought to do it 
right or not at all. 

Mr. Day. We will supply that information for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Our preliminary estimates for enforcement of the Alaska game laws totaled 
$481,298. In addition to that our preliminary estimates for construction of 
buildings and other facilities incident to enforcement of Alaska game laws totaled 
$434,000. 

Mr. Fenton. It should be considerably more than $250,000. I am 
not looking for increases in appropriations but I mean that if the job 
is done, it ought to be done properly. 

I think that is all on that item. 


INVESTIGATION OF RESOURCES 


Funds available for obligation 


1950 actual | 1951 estimate 1952 estimate 


DIRECT OBLICATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate : ne $4, 125, 000 $4, 046, 000 
Unobligated balance, savings under sec. 1214 i — 256, 006 A 
Obligations incurred . & cht 3, 875, 000 4, 046, 000 
Comparative transfer from— 
“Salaries and expenses, Fish and Wildlife Service” $3, 297, 351 ai ee 
“Contingent expenses, Department of the Interior’ 7, 000 


Comparative transfer to ‘‘Administration of Pribilof Islands, 
Fish and Wildlife Service” 











—34, 000 ga 
Total direct obligations m 3, 304, 351 3, 841, 000 4, 046, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Comparative transfer from “‘Salaries and expenses, Fish and 
Wildlife Service” Ii Ze = sa or 4, 657 vee BS IN 
Total obligations. ___- : x ee: he aa 3, 309, 008 3, $41, 060 | 4, 046, 000 
Obligations by activities 
eee acadai = centactea cent - 
Description | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | } 
1. Research on fish and fisheries - - ; aS $1, 779, 066 $1, 866, 477 | $1, 990, 477 
2. Exploration, development, and utilization of fishery re- | 
sources ; 2 a 5 ; 1, 078, 984 | 1, 511, 574 | 1, 580, 824 
3. Research on birds and mammals_._...-........-...-.------ 446, 301 462, 949 | 474, 699 
Total direct obligations. -....-..-0 2025-2 3, 304, 351 3, 841, 000 4, 046, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
1. Research on fish and fisheries____-- =< ; 8” GR LRRD, § REI es aes 
2. Exploration, development, and utilization of fishery re- | 
SORE ck kash ncte ib eee Mleikealiiobcilbs sain ciakdd icine peathnedndeaed oe 
3. Research on birds and mammals__........-...-.-------.-- | 286 | 
Total reimbursable obligations._...................----- 4, 657 
Total obligations LE Se Td OE eT 3, 309, 008 3, 841, 000 | 4, 046, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions_- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions..__________- 
Average number of all employees. - = 





Personal service obligations: 


Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 


$1, 768, 023 
264, 951 


$2, 381, 384 | 
126,731 | 


Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above hasic rates- ae 


4g ee ‘ 

69, 374 92,5 372 | 
Total personal service obligations ____ y 3,008, “487 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 39° 8, 137 





2, 101, 175 2, 592, 350 | 


Net personal service obligations 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services_.- 
Travel. 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 

Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services. --_. _. 
Supplies and materials... 406, 393 
Equipment. __. ih Sie deta siicthonesicea Chin is oman 190, 057 
Lands and structures- LP OTES CLES ek cle cstaeeaem 157 


beds ae sedthh cans leks tte ls idles 2, 096, 558 

PES SEST ht NRE LOBES 141, 343 
33, 548 
29,612 
30, 430 
36, 916 
339, 337 


2, 592, 350 
224, 915 
41, 185 
30, 915 
36, 320 
54, 360 
303, 650 
327, 635 
130, 035 
99, 635 


3, 304, 351 








REIMBURSABLE OBLIG! 


Personal services_____. ig hE ET a = 
OE lc candahicins cin encseGeuk swe 











Total reimbursable obligations_-_....................-.-] 4, 657 


EE AEA i ALLE ERE TS EE 


3,841, 000 | 4, 046, 000 
| 


8, 309, 008 3 





Mr. Norrevu. The second item for Fish and Wildlife Service is the 
estimate for “investigations of resources.” The appropriation for 
this item for 1951 is $4,125,000, and the budget estimate for 1952 is 
$4,046,000. Pages 44 and 45 of the justifications should be inserted 
in the record at this point. Please explain this request. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Comparative statement of appropriation and estimate 


Appropriation act, 1951 ; 
Less reduction under see, 1214_ 250, 000 
Net appropriation ___. 
Comparative transfer to ‘‘Administration of Pribilof Is- 
lands, Fish and Wildlife Service’”’ 


$3, 875, 000 


— 34, 000 


Adjusted appropriation _- 3, 841, 000 
Decreases: 
Research on fish and fisheries _ _ - 
Exploration, development, and utilization of fishery 
FOSOUTOOS .. 6 occu 


Base, 1952 
Increases: 
Research on fish and fisheries 
Exploration, development, and utilization of fishery 
resources 
Research on birds and mammals 


$141, 598 


86, 650 


11, 750 239, | 998 


Budget estimate, 1952 
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Analysis by activities 

















| 
| Adjusted | eRe 
Activities | appropria- | Decreases | Base, 1952 | Medeaate, Increases 
} tion | | — 
|. Research on fish and fisheries. _.........} $1, 866, 477 $17, 104 | $1,849,373 | $1, 990, 971 $141, 598 
2. Exploration, development, and utiliza- 
tion of fishery resources. _____....-.--- | 1,511,574 7,894 | 1,493,680 | 1,580,330 86, 650 
;. Research on birds and mammials_--_-_-_--- | 462, 949 Sake 462, 949 474, 699 11, 750 
ia nd nnn aananiinetiniadies | 3, 841, 000 34,998 | 3,806,002 | 4,046, 000 239, 998 








Mr. Norrewu. Please cover all three subsections briefly. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Day. The largest single activity is research on fish and fisheries. 
This is one of the oldest functions of the service dating back to the 
beginning, perhaps, in 1871, attempting to get all of the basic infor- 
mation and current information on the fishery resources of the United 
States. There are many things going on—research on the Alaska 
salmon, research on the tunas of the South Pacific, research on the 
fisheries of the Atlantic coast. There have been several new activities 
started by specific acts of Congress within the past 3 or 4 years defin- 
ing new research problems that need to be undertaken. Research 
on the sea lampreys which we have discussed is one of those. 

The second largest item is the exploration, development, and 
utilization of fishery resources. That includes exploratory work. 
We have exploratory vessels working in various parts of the waters 
adjacent to the United States to do exploratory work on fisheries, 
finding new fishing grounds. In fact, the giant shrimp that were 
developed off the coast of Texas and Louisiana in the past few years 
came as a result of such exploratory work, and it developed a com- 
pletely new industry. Much of this work pertains to the commercial 
fishing industry of the United States. 

The commercial fisheries furnish about 1 pound out of 11 of all 
of the protein animal foods that we use in this country. The Fish 
and Wildlife Service has the major and virtually the sole responsibility 
of Government to work with these commercial industries. 

Research on birds and animals, the third activity, is another one 
of the old functions of the organization and the basic research on 
which management of the highly important wildlife resources has 
been made. This deals with methods of research for control of ground 
squirrels, coyotes, wolves; with how to handle the waterfowl produc- 
tion which is a direct responsibility of the Service under treaties with 
Canada and Mexico; and with research on deer, for instance, in the 
West—deer and elk in relation to livestock where there are competing 
areas, on national forests and public domain. This is the basic 
research activity of the organization. We have asked for slight 
increases insofar as the total program is concerned. There are 
decreases of $34,998 for nonrecurring items; and there are increases 
of $239,998. The bulk of the increase is for research on fish and 
fisheries and some on research development. 

Mr. Day. I should like at this point to insert brief justifications of 
the items of increase requested, 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Alaska (Seattle, Wash.), $5,200.—Increase requested is to operate one additiona! 
pink-salmon migrant-counting station. The Service, having the responsibility of 
conserving the Alaska pink-salmon fishery, must base its actions on scientifi 
investigations which utilize stream counts. Accuracy of population estimates now 
below minimum can be greatly improved by addition of another counting station 

Pilchards (sardines), Pacific coast (Stanford, Calif.), $15,000.—Increase over the 
1952 base will provide for installation of oceanographic equipment on the vesse! 
Black Douglas and for the replacement of nets and related gear. This equipment 
is needed to allow efficient operation of the vessel in studying the spawning and 
survival of the Pacific pilchard. 

Western North Atlantic trawl fishes (Woods Hole, Mass.), $10,000.—Increase of 
$10,000 will provide personnel for research work to carry out the provisions of the 
Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Treaty Act (Public Law 845, 81st Cong.). 

Gulf of Mexico fishes (Galveston, Tex.), $10,000.—The increase of $10,000 wil! 
provide two and one-half additional months of operation of the vessel Alaska, 
including wages and subsistence of seamen, fuel, drydocking and repair of vesse! 
This will allow the minimum vessel time needed for oceanographic studies required 
for full development of the Gulf fisheries. 

Fish on Federal lands, $10,500.—Increase provides for three positions for th: 
purpose of expanding the work on demonstration areas in Inyo National Forest 
and in Yellowstone National Park for the development of the most efficient 
methods for the management of trout waters. The principles developed as a 
result of these experiments can be applied to other areas. 

Atlantic-coast fishes, $90,898.—The increase of $90,898 is required to initiate 
limited operations under Public Law 730, Eighty-first Congress, which authorized 
continuing studies of Atlantic-coast fishes for the purpose of developing and 
protecting these resources, in conjunction with an oceanographic survey to be 
conducted by the Department of the Navy on a cooperative basis. It will inelude 
preliminary studies to evaluate pollution effects on anadromous fishes, on the 
causes for extreme fluctuations in abundance of shore fishes, on the effect of com- 
mercial fishing on sport fisheries, and to predict abundance of the important 
menhaden stocks. 

Increases over the 1952 base totaling $48,114 are shown by areas and classes in 
the following: 








1 ! 
Perma- | Other | Supplies, | 
nent posi-! personal | services, | 
| tions | services | _ ete. 


Base 


| | 
’ Equip- | Estimate,} 
1952 1952 | Increases 


ment 





| \ 
...---| $2,378 | $3,960 | 


North Atlantic_. $50, 000 | 


$56, 338 | 
North Pacific 


. | $6, 338 
(Seattle, | 


f° Sees a 
(3) Gulf of Mexico (Pasca- 
goula, Mi 


120, 695 | 
| 


| 10, 000 | 


130,695 | 10, 000 


i } 7, 960 | 140, 035 13, 000 
(4) Pacific Oceanic (Honolulu, | | 
‘hs Bas) . sili 476, 965 | 18, 776 
(5) Gear development and | | 
research (College Park, | 
Md.)..__-- picasa’ email | 16,600 |_- 
(6) Central-office staff } 39, eA? ERS VT ee F ---| 39,061 


811, 580 


2,378 | 30,420 | 15,316 | 859,694 | 48, 114 
| | | 








(1) North Atlantic, $6,338.—For extending the time and scope of the North 
Atlantic exploratory-fishing program to cover more adequately the season of the 
occurrence of bluefin tuna in the area. The base appropriation is sufficient only 
to carry on exploration during part of the tuna season thereby seriously limiting 
the effectiveness of the program in developing this potential food industry. Th« 
increase will permit extension of the exploratory-fishing-vessel charter and 
employment of crew for one additional month and will also allow for purchase of 
some gear replacement. 

(2) North Pacific (Seattle, Wash.), $10,000, and 
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(3) Gulf of Mexico (Pascagoula, Miss.), $13,000.—An increase of $23,000 is 
needed to restore the North Pacific and Gulf exploratory-fishing programs to 
their original effectiveness through reinstatement of planned small-craft charters 
for inshore investigations. 

(4) Pacific Oceanic (Honolulu, T. H.), $18,776.—This increase will provide a 
hytivonvanlte winch, other oceanographic equipment, and laboratory and ve al 
supplies for the Pacifie Oceanic program. It will permit operation of the ex- 
ploratory-fishing program which will employ a variety of types of gear to deter- 
mine the potentiality of tuna fishing on a commercial scale. 


Fishery technological studies 


Increases over the 1952 base totaling $29,984 are shown by 


areas and classes 
in the following: 





: a ee 


Base, | 











| 
| Perma- | Other | Supplies,! p,,.,;, aire 
| 1952 | ment | personal | services, | — ese | Increases 
j | positions | services ete. ; — 
' | 
Seeceneeds —| = SEEDERS DRG Genes enear aa sienna 
College Park, Md_____- $59, 410 | _..| $1,500} $4,000 | $3, 400 $68,310 | $8, 900 
Boston, Mass... -| 157, 126 | Pi ene } 10,000 |__- | 167,126 | 10, 000 
Seattle, Wash 47,905 | | 600 | 1, 900 3, 100 | 53; 405 5, 600 
Ketchikan, Alaska - 29, 848 | | 850 | 2, 650 | 1, 984 | 5, 484 
Central office- ms pocane| Seana} | 
| EE = eee 32 3, 170 2, 850 18, 550 8, 484 29, 984 
: | | 


This estimate consists of an increase of $19,984 to meet rising operating costs 
and to replace worn-out research equipment with modern apparatus in four fishery 
technological research laboratories and $10,000 for annual overhaul and altera- 
tion to equipment on the research trawler engaged in the freezing-fish-at-se: 


program. The estimates are minimum amounts deemed necessary to maintain 
full efficiency of the laboratories and vessel in these essential food-research 
programs. 


Fishery statistics 


Increases over the 19! 52 base totaling $7,300 are shown by area and classes in 
the following: 























Increases | 
| | 
aca 10% | | Estimate, | a 
Base, 1952 | aE Kare Supplies, | 1952 Increases 
services, 
| positions an | 
SES woe 
| | 
ee Ae er ey ame So. 2 ae ee 
ESS ies Sa eae eR, 9, 628 | TOE, eee } 
Re eee ee Cee ee bedaust< aS aa Eee 
| SESS SITES era 2 oN er | STS Se 
neue ty -- PRAIA -. eS eal : 
Region V_......--- PRS SEs TE | 35, 672 $6, 200 | $1, 100 | 
_ |S Se ey oe eae | 148, 810 | 6, 200 | 1,100 | 156,110 | 7, 300 





Increase of $7,300 is to provide for personal services and expenses required for 
collecting and compiling additional statistics on the Northwest Atlantic fisheries 
to meet the Service’s responsibility of ‘“‘collating the information necessary for 
maintaining the stocks of fish which support international fisheries in the ‘Con- 

vention area,” in accordance with the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Act (Public 
Law 845, 8ist C ong.). 


80068—51—pt. 2 
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Fishery market news service 


Increases over 1952 base totaling $1,252 are shown by areas and classes, in the 
following: 








| | | 
| Supplies : 
Base Equipment Estimate ‘ 
1 ee ee | ee | Meet 
s 





ES SS ee ae eS $: 

San Pedro, Calif_- Sees icp oacue 5, 

Chicago, Il. } 3, 528 

New Orleans, La_____..______- Ww. 7, 900 : | 

Boston, Mass ei ad 25, 418 | 25, 618 

Hampton, V a. Sancti ; wei oS ee 3, 143 | 
28, 365 | 28) 565 
= decal ei die { 42) 123 | 


166, 541 352 | 167,793 


Centr: al office. 








This estimate of $1,252 represents the bare minimum to meet increased oper- 
ating costs in the Service’s seven fishery-market-news offices. The cost of mime- 
ograph paper, ink, and other office items, as well as utility charges, have advanced 
in past years, and the base appropriation is no longer adequate to meet these 
increased costs. 


Studies to improve bird- and mammal-control methods 


Increases over the 1952 base totaling $4,000 are shown by subactivities as 
follows: 





| Increases, 
supplies | Estimate, 


Base, 1952 Travel and ma- 1952 Increases 


| 
H 
| 
| terials 
| 





Birds___ $16,000 |__- $16,000 }............ 
SS “Se TR RS ae } 56, 350 60, 350 $4, 000 
Central-office costs...........------------- 1, 500 | 1, 500 


Seabed END ine Sen einen Ocoee ne 73, 850 | 2, 000 2,000 77,850. 
' | 











This increase is required for development of new compounds which will be 
effective in mammal control but which will not jeopardize beneficial life forms. 
Cooperative wildlife research units 

Increases over he 1952 base totaling $7,750 are requested. Of the increase 
requested, $5,400 will provide funds for salaries of leaders for a full year’s opera- 
tion of the Arizona and Texas units, which have operated for only a portion of 
the 1951 fiscal year due to lack of funds. Congress approved establishment of 
new units in 1950 in Alaska, Montana, Arizona, North Carolina, and New York, 
but provided only one-half the funds needed to operate these units. Conse- 
quently, only the Alaska and Montana units were activated in 1950; activation 
of the Arizona unit was postponed until the second quarter of 1951; and the 
leader’s position in the Texas unit was not filled after being vacated during the 
second quarter of 1951. The Texas unit has been one of the best-established 
units for a number of years, and should be placed in operation again in 1952. 

The remaining $2,350 will provide a small increase in travel amounts at each 
of 16 units, inasmuch as the base appropriation is no longer adequate to meet 
increased costs of travel and per diem. 


INCREASE IN PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Norrewu. I notice you request considerable salary increase 
over your actual appropriation for 1950. Is that largely for the wage 
in*reases of existing employees or does it cover a number of additional 
positions? 
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Mr. Garpner. The largest over-all increase is research on fish and 
fisheries is in connection with the subactivity for Atlantic coast 
fisheries. That increase accounts for $90,898 of the increase of $131,- 
098 requested over-all. Of that $90,898, $48,565 represents the sala- 
ries of new personnel—biologists and all that are contemplated for this 
estimate that would be assigned for this Atlantic coast study of 
Atlantic coast fishes as authorized by the last session of the Congress. 

Mr. Norretu. Do you not have employees that are finishing work 
elsewhere, on some other item, that could be transferred to this area? 

Mr. Garpner. Much of our scientific work as Mr. Day will tell 
you, is like that of the Weather Bureau. It is a continuing proposi- 
tion. You never complete the job. 

Mr. Norrevv. Once you are in there, you are stuck from there on, 
if you want to put it that way. 

Mr. Garpner. The emphasis is changed from time to time depend- 
ing upon the situations, the contingencies. 

Mr. Norrevi. What about the item of $100,000 for land acquisi- 
tions? 

Mr. Garpner. Just offhand, it looks to me like that must be for 
structural improvements or alterations to vessels. There is no land 
acquisition contemplated here. 

Mr. Norreu. I.can see where you would have construction and 
improvements to be done but if there is no land acquisition covered- 
Mr. Furcoto. This part is basic to the whole program is it not? 

Mr. Garpner. It dates back to the joint resolution of Congress of 
1871. 

Mr. Day. If I could say just a word here. It is basic and I hate 
to leave the impression that if we start something, get something 
started, we never complete it. We have dropped many projects. 

Mr. Norrewu. | was just pursuing his answer to that, that is all. 

Mr. Day. I want to correct his answer. The fact that our prob- 
lems are so interwoven with everything we do in American life—the 
constant changes in American life, and I do not care what they are, 
that there are also constant shifts of influence on the fish and wildlife 
resources that are dependent upon land and water. So the basic pro- 
gram that guides the operations and movements of this Service is 
something that we must be able to shift and change with new con- 
ditions. 

Mr. Furcoito. You may be able to control something like the sea 
lamprey eventually. 





CONSTRUCTION 


Funds available for obligation 


| 1950 actua (1951 estimate (1952 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate - 





= UE CN LE See bE me Peace ...--| $2,533, 450 $750, 000 
Applied to contract MIN i SS: rcv nu cared, TSS ae a — 50, 000 thee 
Unobligated balance, savings under sec. 1214____- inegimenee — —675, 000 a 

Obligations incurred __- thal we 1, 808, 450 750, 000 
Comparative transfer from “Salaries and expenses, ‘Fish and | 
Wildlife Service : $1, 271, 009 572, 089 
Comparative transfer to “Administration of Pribilof Islands, | 
ee cs ieuameodeed cueweddGemaniavasosauce — 200, 000° 





a ee ee aoe Sib 1, 271, 009 2, 180, 549 750, 000 








Obligations by activities 








| | 
Description | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
| 








1. Fish facilities. $1, 271 1.00 $1, 889, 599 $546, 150 
aT Sos no ccc ne cuecwscee Scots 5 290, 950 203, 850 








IEEE ne a ne eee 1, 271, 009 2, 180, 549 750, | 


Obligations by objects 











Objet classification 1950 actual 





i 

| 
Total number of permanent positions NR Fe ot Pe | 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions______- bata eS 
Average number of all employees_-_._.....--- EF RAS -| 
! 

| 

! 

| 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions. 
Part-time and temporary Pp sitions HERE ass 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base._..........--- 7 
Payment above basic rates ae ‘ te 125 | 


$12, 578 
58, 170 
47 





Total personal services..........---- a | 70, 920 | 209, 360 | 
Travel : 6, 444 | 26,050 | 
Transportation of things......--.---...- a 7, 916 4,015 
Communication services x a ee 34 3, 315 ) 
Rents and utility services -- 
Printing and reproduction. 
Other contractual services___._.-- b LS: mt 5 | 
Supplies and materials_._ ‘ zs 233, 578 123, 108, 
Equipment. _- soe ‘ as, en 99, 164, 255 | 35, 3 
Lands and structures. -_._-_..--- Lopes Be eS 6) 1,328, 593 | 318, 

ae 





Total obligations / te et ’ 2, 180, 549 | 750, 000 





Mr. Norreuu. The next item for the Fish and Wildlife Service 
is the estimate for construction. The appropriation for 1951 is 
$2,533,450 and the budget estimate for 1952 is $750,000. Please 
insert in the record at this point pages 65 and 66 of the justifications 
and explain the estimate. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Comparative statement of appropriation and estimate 


Appropriation act, 1951_ ; Lea $2, 423, 450 
Supplemental appropriation act, 1951 110, 000 

Total appropriation________- 2, 533, 450 
Less reduction under sec. 1214 - 675, 000 


Net appropriation - cls Re wats coal gene & $1, 858, 450 
Comparative transfer to ‘‘Administration of Pribilof Islands” — 200, 000 


Adjusted appropriation ____- 1, 658, 450 
Decreases: 
Daere@Oe. ooo a eS} $1, 367, 500 
Wildlife facilities_ _ _- . 290, 950 1, 658, 450 





Base 1952 oS 5 0 
Increases: 
Fish facilities_______-_- oe ae wren 546, 150 
Wildlife facilities. ______. 203, 850 750, 000 





Budget estimate, 1952 750, 000 
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Analysis by activities 














iviti Adjusted ps | Estimate 
Activities appropria- | Sal Base, 1952 | “39-5 -’ | Increases 
tion | 1952 
| Lg aia 
1. NS oo ea $1, 367, 500 | $1, 367, 500 | 0| $546,150 $546. 150 
’ Wildlife facilities..........-..----.------ s 200, 950 | 290, 9% 50 0 203, 850 “203, 850 
ne Se 1, 658, 450 1, 658, 4! 50 | 0 | 750, 000 750, 000 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Day. As we stated earlier, we were just beginning, after the 
last war, to get some of our operations and facilities back in reasonable 
shape. Everybody was quite happy about it. Now the new emer- 
gency comes along and construction has taken the greatest proportion 
of the reduction of more than $2,000,000 in the bill this year from that 
passed by the Congress last year. We had hoped to spend close to 
$2,000,000 on construction but this estimate is for only $750,000. 
We are carrying on some construction at fish hatcheries, things that 
we had started and which are incomplete, finishing up the 3-year 
program on which we have been operating. We want to continue 
with some construction in Alaska, such as a few more fish-counting 
weirs. We have found in the management of the commercial fisheries, 
the salmon in particular, that if we have counting weirs across the 
spawning streams where we can count the fish, we can do a better job 
of regulation, not only for the current year but for future years since 
by this means we can get a much better estimate of potential pro- 
duction. 

We have a little item for construction and improvement of lab- 
oratories under fishery-biological activities. There are details of the 
construction items that are given on page 68 and in more detail 
beginning on page 69. For instance, I notice the first item is 





FISH FACILITIES 


Mr. Norreuu. I think that the itemized statement, on page 68, of 
your proposed application of funds could be inserted in the record 
here. That will explain where this money goes to which you give 
a more fully itemized breakdown further on. You may proceed. 

Mr. Day. I can assure you all of this construction consists of things 
we consider highly important and is in general a continuation of the 
things that we have already under way. The details will be inserted; 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 





Actual and proposed 
wees — ay — Estimated 
: ota appropriated to date : appropri- 
Station estimated a, ation 
cost | . required in 
Fiscal 3 | se year future years 

| 

| 

! 

| 





19 1951 | 








$20, 000 | 
31, 200 
75, C60 


Millen, Ga $356 400 $101, 000 | 
Hagerman, Idaho__...___.____- = 295, 390 66, 

Craig Brook, Maine 339, 500 
North Attleboro, Mass_.._............--- 397. 450 





60. 000 


| 
] 
} 
| 
Pendit!l’s Creek, M ch_.............-------| 483, 840 92. 58 000 | 
8. 500 | 
| 


Bozeman, Mont 155 000 
Dnnis, Mont 393, 006 
Hot 8, rings, Eee oul 90, O6C | 6, 000 | 
anal ane aetine meas 3462, 000 | 31, 090 | 
Tishomingo, Okla 137, 498 | g 7, 14, 000 

| 

| 





35. 050 
1, 000 





Farnsworth, Pa wali 78, 500 | 18. 000 

Lamar, Pa : 271, 870 | 23. 000 | 
Me Nenny, S. Dak_. ct ek 435, 377 | 59, & 40. 000 | 
White Sulphur Springs, | Fi Reena att 187, 000 | 20, 500 40, 000 15, 0.0 | 





Total 4. 110, 225 | 685, 300 796. 498 | 450, 750 





The funds requested are to continue the construction and expansion progran 
authorized by the Congress in the fiscal year 1950. All of the hatcheries in the 
above table, except Craig Brook, Maine, and Farnsworth, Pa., were included i: 
the 3-year construction program for expansion and improvement of the Federa! 
hatchery system and completion within that period was contemplated. It will 
be noted in the table that appropriations will be rgqeuired in future years. This 
is due to the following factors: (1) Since the submission of the initial program, 
construction costs have increased from 20 to 25 percent; (2) when making the 
detailed engineering studies, various unforeseen factors were encountered which 
made a revision of preliminary plans necessary; and (3) the $500,000 reduction 
in 1951 funds under section 1214 of the 1951 Appropriation Act. 

The reconstruction of the Craig Brook, Maine, hatchery, has been added to th 
original 3-year program since this hatchery has been selected as the Federa 
propagation unit to carry out the recommendations of the Salmon Committee i: 
the Atlantic salmon restoration project. The Craig Brook hatchery is the on|) 
Federal hatchery being operated for the propagation and maintenance of t! 
valuable and important Atlantic salmon. The production of salmon at th 
hatchery has been unsatisfactory because of the inability to handle the wat: 
supply properly and because of the disease problems occurring as a result. Tl 
hatchery was esiablished in 1888 for the purpose of furnishing Atlantic salmon | 
maintain and build up runs of this species in the rivers of the Atlantic coast. A 
that time, very few fingerlings were reared as the majority of the salmon were 
released as fry. It is now apparent that great numbers of large-sized fingerling 
salmon must be reared and released if the species is to be maintained and runs built 
up in the rivers emptying into the Atlantic Ocean. Fingerlings have been propa- 

ated recently and some results are apparent. The number is much too sma! 

he lack of proper water supply facilities, the poor condition of existing ponds 
and raceways and the lack of proper fish culture equipment and buildings preven 
the rearing of large numbers of fingerlings at this old hatchery. For these reason 
the reconstruction of the hatchery is essential. 

The improvement and expansion of the Farnsworth, Pa., hatchery has also bec: 
added to the original 3-year program by Congress when making appropriatio: 
for the fiscal year 1951. 

There is listed below a breakdown, by hatcheries, of the items to be provid 
with the 1952 estimate of $450,750: 


Millen, Ga., $20,000: P 
Holding house $10, 000 
Continue construction of warm-water ponds._-.-...------------ 10, 000 


20. 000 











Hagerman, Idaho, $31,200: 











ET EERE RSS TAS TAPE Rr el Ce 25, 000 
Remodel 3 residences and construct 3 single garages_____________- 5, 000 
a a ate las eR kA eect oe aren kw Gees 6 tb oAcpaiaian ice Shwe sions & 1, 200 
Tene ae a abnneencummumn 31, 200 
Craig Brook, Maine, $75, 000: hd ey! 
a te i ln dminws 20, 000 
Water supply line, pond to hatchery -............--.--.-------- 55, 000 
a PE Ne i na 75, 000 
North Attleboro, Mass., $60,000: Hatchery building, including office, 
storage, food- -preparation room, tank room, ete......-.-.-.----.-- 60, 000 
Pendill’s Creek, Mich., $58,000: st shea 
Service building, including shop, office, and garage______________- 30, 000 
ee ee ae Bee el ae cee ange tewimemes 20, 000 
Sewage disposal, hatchery, and residence_____.._._..__-__----__- 6, 000 
a a ol ae sis wae hing as © we salen ome 2, 000 
ithe eet eer ser ewig wa gnwisetuined wei ewig daw ee Uae 58, 000 
Bozeman, Mont., $8,500: Wel eae 
Complete construction of diversion structure and pipeline___-____- 5, 300 
MOsdtaoe TORS... ... —-sceabn sects Mauest ca Soba ted Bt uoeee S a=. 25500 
IIE eet a he eo i alk na oe ono nneikn delne 700 
8 RSS IEE ES NITE on eee pee an ae fn ope 8, 500 
Ennis, Mont., $35,050: ve 
NI a Si peak ia in SE bt Lise Wesabe occekevanceud 20, 000 
NITRITE RNIN 65 hn kin od ee an Aim ns owner's 15, 050 
SARE SU ay 2 LIE SERENE oe SR cs I Se eS a 35, 050 
Nashua, N. H., $16,000: yaarsaer: 
Develop supplemental water supply - -------_---- eeoeere pdb osee~ 10, 000 
eS a emendecacenbeweee 4, 000 
a ec IR, CARERS gi ace ent as ap a 2, 000 
Peipce ie ore Shieh Fe eee ik i Oh SE 16, 000 
Hot Serine N. Mex., $6,000: Construction of warm-water ponds hitatse 6, 000 
Hebron, Ohio, $31,000: tae 
Construction of warm-water ponds including water supply and 
MIT EC See opis Sete. Ss Ce ee eee os ea oeus 30, 000 
RIN Sis reat css dey se ws lieth ai wk Gerd cm bs wise sew 1, 000 
ES ae ee eee en Ie Cs eae 31, 000 
Tishomigo, Okla., $14,000: Construction of warm-water ponds-------- 14, 000 
Farnsworth, Pa., $18,000: nat 
Fish food building - - -- - - Re cad lan es) Re mite wi hieiias win Bes wets 15, 000 
aS TERR IR SRP ies  e O 3, 000 
RG 2S oe A ee eet tee. Ok CS, J Lenn wacwencecennus 18, 000 
Lamar, Pa., $23,000: Construction of w arm-water te «ee oe 23, 000 


MeNenny, 8. Dak., $40,000: 


Racew ays, including eee Spor wee... tt ee 35, 000 
Refrigerator equipment; fish food processing equipment- --_------ 5, 000 
Pane FRE GIO PD ise 9 ie EAT cea Beery f= 1k Oey ee a aT 40, 000 
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Alaska fisheries construction 


The following nonrecurring item has been deducted in arriving at the base for 
the 1952 estimate for this subactivity: Construction of a vessel for law enforce- 
ment in Alaska, $40,000. 


The 1952 estimate of $70,000 is for the following items: 
1 small fast patrol boat (Kodiak) $20, 000 
1 weir tender (Chignik) 7, 000 
Egegik River weir (Bristol Bay. ) 43, 000 
Total 70, 000 
Small fast patrol boat, $20,000.—Required to replace a small inshore patrol 
vessel worn out after more than 20 years of service. 


Weir tender, $7,000.—Required to facilitate installation and operation of weirs 
across important salmon streams. 


Egegik River weir, $43,000.—The Egegik is one of five major river systems in 
the most productive red-salmon area in the world. Installation of a weir in this 
river will permit an exact enumeration of the salmon escaping upstream to 
spawning areas, thus facilitating the management and perpetuation of a resource 
that yields products valued at $25,000,000 annually. 

Fishery biology construction 

The following nonrecurring item has been deducted in arriving at the base for 
the 1952 estimate for this subactivity: Boat for Milford, Conn., fishery research 
laboratory, $50,000. 

The 1952 inerease of $25,400 is required as follows: 

Repairs to Beaufort, N. C., laboratory, $18,400.—This amount is required for 
minimum repairs to keep the 50-year-old Beaufort station buildings and equipment 
in safe condition for occupancy, and will provide for repairs to powerhouse, shop, 
docks, and building foundations. 


Milford, Conn., $7,000.—Dredging the harbor at the face of the laboratory 
wharf involving removal of 350 cubic yards of earth at an estimated $2 is necessary 
to accommodate the new research vessel, Charles E. Wheeler. This estimated 
cost was furnished by United States Engineers Corps. 

Mr. Norretyi. There is no new construction involved, just a 
continuation of what has already been started. That is correct, is it 
not? 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct. There is no new fish hatchery 
item. 

Mr. Norrewu. Let us leave it at that point then, if that is correct. 
You might state briefly your criteria for construction work this year. 

Mr. Garpner. If I might say, I think perhaps what the chairman 
has in mind is simply this: this programing of this $450,750 is designed 
as far as practicable to come up with the finished units at these stations 
so that we will not have a hatchery half constructed and without a 
roof if we should not get any appropriation in the following year. 


WILDLIFE FACILITIES 


Mr. Norretu. That is good. You may proceed. I believe you 
have one other item, “Wildlife facilities’; that is No. 2 on page 66. 

Mr. Day. I would like to say that this again is a continuation of a 
previous program. The largest single item is for contination of 
dyking on the lower Klamath migratory waterfowl refuge which was 
estimated originally to cost $450,000 to be done during a 3-year 
period. This is the second year of that period. It is a program that 
was instituted after a great deal of study and careful hearings. De- 
tails of the program of wildlife facilities construction follow: 








— + 


|Z | 


- ww 
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Wildlife facilities 


| | 
Adjusted 





I 
| 
| 
| 














| 
| 
| | - ry 
Subactivity appropria- | Decreases | Base | Estimate Increases 
‘ | 1952 1952 
tion | | | 
| 
(a) Wildlife refuges construction___....._-- | $232,450 | $232, 450 | 0} $145,350 | $145, 350 
(06) Game management construction-.-._.-- 23, 500 | 23, 500 | 0 | 58, 500 | 58, 500 
(c) Wildlife research construction__...-...-| 35, 000 | 35, 000 | ie ae Rotten Fe Nee a 
asc liah ced es tie cote ieie asic ce bar 290, 950 | 290, 950 | 0 | 203, 850 | 203, 850 
| | | 





(a) Wildlife refuges construction 
The following nonrecurring items have been deducted in arriving at the base 
for the 1952 estimate for this subactivity: 
For water control structures on the Lower Klamath Migratory Water- 
RS al ee Ee Say age Mie ee el $150, 000 


For construction and development work on wildlife refuges_—__-_ ~~ ~~ 60, 000 
For water supply and sanitation facilities for Wichita Refuge, Okla- 

SRS 5 Se RE ee SE SPY NS SE ae a ae ee es ae eee ee 22, 450 
Total. __ 3 ..-. 232, 450 


The 1952 increase of $145,350 will provide funds for the following: 





Refuge Purpose | Estimate 
RUE EMRE, SIMI, 8 widen neantanennsnans ae To continue 3-year program. ----.- $139, 350 
WE PERPNEUO POGUE on 6 on nnseceunsceen cence ceasing Purchase of land __------ : fe 6, 000 
EE Ee ea eo ta AR el A Lt i ins casa atic wiommeerae trate weneel 145, 350 





Lower Klamath, Calif., $139,350.—This estimate covers the second year of the 
3-year program as presented and approved in the 1951 estimate for the construc- 
tion of water control structures which would permit regulation of water level to 

uard against recurrence of serious loss of migratory waterfowl from botulism. 
When work is completed the area will comprise 18,750 acres of shallow water, 
6,320 acres of marshland in controlled impoundments, and 6,975 aeres of agri- 
cultural food plots providing waterfowl food. 

Fort Niobrara, Nebr., $6,000.—This estimate covers the purchase of 640 acres 
of land from the State of Nebraska. The land is located in the interior of the 
refuge where buffalo and elk are maintained under fence. The Jand is presently 
leased from the State at an annual rental of $268.80. However, the possibility 
continually exists that the lands may be leased to private individuals when the 
lease comes up for periodic renewal. This fact, plus the annual rental saving of 
$268.80, justifies the proposed purchase. 

(b) Game management construction 

The following nonrecurring item has been deducted in arriving at the base for 
the 1952 estimate for this subactivity: For residence and headquarters at Kotzebue 
and McGrath, Alaska, $23,500. 

The 1952 estimate of $58,500 covers the construction of facilities in Alaska for 
Alaska game-law enforcement operations as follows: 

Fort Yukon— Headquarters building, duplex residence, warehouse, nose hangar, 
$45,000.— Required to provide housing for two enforcement agents, or an enforce- 
ment agent and predator and rodent control operator or other Service representa- 
tive; for storage and repair of aircraft or motor vehicles; for office and supply 
storage purposes. Housing is virtually nonexistent in these remote areas of 
Alaska and it is essential to provide living accommodations in order to attract and 

aintain personnel. 

McGrath— Construction aircraft hangar and small maintenance shop, $13,500.— 
Required to provide a hangar and small maintenance shop at McGrath, thus 
allowing local maintenance and more efficient aircraft operation by eliminating 
trips to Anchorage base for minor repairs. 
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GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Funds available for obligation 





| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
| 





I I i os once When er nnniendainen as | paris aeete geal $917, = es 


2, 000 
Unobligated balance, savings under sec. 1214 —5,( 





Comparative transfer from— 


Obligations incurred : ; 912, 500 | 882, 000 
| 
“Salaries and expenses, Fish and Wildlife Service’’_ aaa $857, 729 | 


(, ad 


“Contingent expenses, Department of the Interior” 11,875 





Total obligations - 869, 604 | 912, 500 | 








Obligations by activities 





Description | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estim: 





1, Departmental expenses. ____- EPS he SERN OT RE $431, 195 $446, 422 | $451, 016 
2. Regional office expenses - - - - a 438, 409 | 466,078 | 430, 





Total obligations. __....... eee 800, 64 | 912, 500 | 





Obligations by objects 








| | { 
Object classification | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_.._...........-.--- | 
Average number of all employees 


01 Personal services 
Permanent S alttaiia etecaiensl sAbanteinh saninaenninnens 
Part-time and temporary positions. 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base ke 
Payment above basic rates............-..-..---------- 


RNIN RU ot i ce denhndunnbewsie -| 
Travel 
Transportation of oe, EE ROE PETE ore ee 
en. “EEE LE LEA LTE PE RIED ANA 
Rents and utility services___ 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 21,! 
Equipment ; ce 10, 485 | 10,012 | 


Total obligations | 869, 604 | 912, 500 | 882, 000 








Mr. Norretu. Next, we will take up the estimate for “General 
administrative expenses, Fish and Wildlife Service.”” In 1951, there 
was appropriated $917,500 and the estimate for 1952 is $882,000. 
Pages 78 and 79 of the justifications should be inserted in the record 
at this point. Please explain this request. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Appropriation act, 1951 
Less reduction under sec. 1214 


Net appropriation $912, 500 
Decreases: Regional office expenses. -.-_.......-.-.---------.------ 35, 650 
Base 1952 876, 8: 50 
Increases: 
Departmental ane. 


5, 150 


882, 000 
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Analysis by activities 

















ie 2 | nl 
ba sie Net ap aay neha : x Estimate | 
Activities ahation Decreases | Base 1952 | 1952 | Increases 
; 
— peta ee 
Departmental expenses. ._.._...--_----- $446, 422 |__...____ $446,422 | $451,016 | $4, 594 
» Regional office expenses... _.__._._--.- * 466, 078 | $35, 650° 430, 428 | 430, 984 | 556 
| Se rere te eres 912, 500 | 35, 650 | 876,850 | 882, 000 | | 5, 150 
| 





Mr. Day. This item covers general administrative costs of running 
an organization such as Fish and Wildlife Service, not only the de- 
partmental requirements in Washington, but also those in the field. 
We have six regional offices, one in Alaska and five in the United 
States; all of the expenses connected with the operations in the field 
as well as in Washington are included in “General administrative 
expenses.”” We are asking for only slight increases for departmental 
expenses in Washington, a total of $4,594. 

Mr..Garpner. That is to continue on a full-time basis positions 
that were vacant part time this year incident to the $5,000 saving 
we made in the current appropriation, under the economy section of 
the general appropriation bill. We effected that saving by allowing 
certain positions to remain vacant, and the estimate in 1952 is to 
provide for the full annual salaries for those positions. 

Mr. Norre vt. All right; are you through with your explanation? 

Mr. Day. That is the only i increase that is involved. 

Mr. Norre.u. I notice you have a very good showing there on 
your total appropriations. You have this year, after you suffered 
reductions that we made, $917,500, and your budget estimate this 
year is only $882,000. 

Mr. Day. That is correct. We are asking for approximately 
$30,000 less than we requested a year ago. 

Mr. Norrewu, I am mighty glad to see that. 


FeperAut Arp IN Fisn Restoration AND MANAGEMENT 


Funds available for obligation 





| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate 1952 estimate 

















Appropriation or estimate ____._....._..---- PRES Pee peer D | oleae peice | $3, 090, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year. ..-...._-- — 900, 000 
PI I ns 3 ate i oe ee | Bhs 6 ott a | PF As Re 2, 100, 000 
Obligations by activities 
EROS, Cea 

Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate) 1952 estimate 

1. Federal-aid payments to States for fish restoration and man- | 
agement projects RC oesiwkdesaskcce)  $R800,008 

2. Administration of Federal aid to States for fish restoration \ | | 
Pen INNIS 5A cnd Ginkosecatit cdc. cokesses cutest ledecteatas et aes 240, 000 
EE I nn cence demncn Wath emia RS: | ah eS TB : ‘ 2, 100, 000 
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Obligations by objects 

















Object classification | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate 1952 estimat: 

| | | ) 

Total number of permanent positions__............._-- SN! SSR rer Pe eaters 1A Sass SR | 40 

Average number of all employees-_..........-.-.-------------- RAPT Flan Se eet | 39 
01 Personal services: | } 

ee eae ERAS Sa ees Sa } $160, 267 

Regular pay in excess of 52-week base__.._____- aa a ee a } 605 

Payment above basic rates............---------------- Bias Se acts vi lisceseeses 2, 981 

Ue I {Sate bs oe aa | 163, 853 

Bah, Raa She, eect MR EER aa ES a sae ae JERI ae BB .| 38, 682 

03 Transportation of things..............--.--.-------------- BS SRA Say ea 679 

Lf CS ee te EP Be Save tines 766 

Cee ee pa nbbdddannbndacadabdaesanlebooddedwccede 500) 


06 Printing and reproduction._._..._._.._..._._..--.______-- RS eee Linke ast? i 


07 Other contractual services. -._.................._.......... el SEEMRBE IT iS aes 
INE INIT: CI a a nei an alnac eine BS dae oa ROE Ee Fae 


n-TROuOu 
= 


09 Equipment.___- cit ig ieepaiuntaass: 5st ile CE TE | 15, 042 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions_..-.........--.-....- | Sse ORS .| 1, 860, 000 





I FEE 1 LS rh EE es SRE 


SRS REELS AN Oe ee | 2, 100, 000 





Mr. Norrevy. We will now take up the estimate for Federal Aid in 
Fish Restoration and Management, Fish and Wildlife Service. There 
was no appropriation made for this item in 1951, and the estimate for 
1952 is $3,000,000. Pages 83 and 84 of the justifications should be 


inserted in the record at this point. Please explain this request, if you 
will, Mr. Day. 


cE US | a em pia Sie MRE AS AGS) 2 ek PO Oa 0 
Increases: Federal Aid in Fish Restoration and Management-_--____- 83, 000, 000 
OE OS So IG SR RN GOS BCE a Sg AS PEE AC IE 3, 000, 000 


A meine: is by activities 





Estimate 





Activities Base 1952 


fe Adjusted 
appropria- | Decreases 
| 
| 





- Increases 
952 | . 

tion 195 

. , : | | | | | 

1. Federal-aid payments to States for | | | } | 
fish-restoration projects | eae Hee, St kee | $2, 760, 000 $2, 760, 000 

2. Administration of Federal aid to States | | | 
for fish-restoration projects. ........--- OM . PERS Neen | i | 240, 000 | 240, 000 
Total obligations eae eed ie aes nie eM as Se | 3,000, 000 3, 000, 00K 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE PROGRAM 


Mr. Day. This is a new activity. It is the result of legislation 
which is a companion measure to the Federal Aid to Wildlife Restora- 
tion Act, which act takes the excise tax on arms and ammunition and 
sets it up for distribution to the States for wildlife-restoration pur- 
poses. The last session of the Congress, and incidentally it was the 
culmination of about 12 or 13 years of consideration, passed what is 
now known in the wildlife field as the Dingell-Johnson bill which sets 
up a Federal aid to fisheries program. It takes the existing 10 percent 
excise tax on fishing tackle and sets it aside in a separate fund and 
appropriates it for cooperative work with the various State fish and 

ame departments. ‘The act had a rather long and involved history. 
t was vetoed 2 years ago by the President because of objections of the 
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Treasury Department that they had not had time to set up the ad- 
ministrative procedures by which they could segregate out the 
fishing-tackle taxes from, I think, almost 100 other taxes. They 
have now done that and the taxes are being segregated and being 
held apart. Incidentally, the revenue seemed to be considerably 
lower than was anticipated when we built this budget. We do not 
know yet what it will be but so far the indications are now the revenues 
may not be more than a million or a million and a half dollars. This 
language proposes to Initiate the act which was passed by the Congress 
a year ago. 
SELF-SUSTAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Norretu. As I understand it, this is a self-sustaining program, 
In other words, you deal only with the income? 

Mr. Day. Yes, at the time we prepared the budget we estimated 
the income at $3,000,000 and we contemplated the actual obligation 
of only $2,100,000 of it in the fiscal year 1952, leaving $900,000 to be 
available in the subsequent year. That would be consistent with the 
terms of the act. 

Mr. Norrevu. Under the basic act at least we appropriated more 
money than was collected, than your income from this source. Would 
that money be used? 

Mr. GarpNneErR: Under the language proposed, Mr. Chairman, 
amounts equal to the revenues described in section 3 of the subject 
act and credited during the next preceding fiscal year would be 
appropriated. 

Mr. Norre.u. In other words, should we use an amount in excess 
of the income, then really that excess amount would not and could 
not be used. 

Mr. Garpner. We could not, under the terms of this appropriation, 
use an amount in excess of that credited during the preceding fiscal 
year. 

Mr. Day. I do not want language in here that would give us more 
money than the income from the tax. That is all it should be. 

Mr. Norreiu. That certainly is not unreasonable. 

Mr. Day. I would like to say that all but $240,000 of this appropria- 
tion would be used in making Federal-aid payments to the States for 
fish-restoration projects. 

Under the terms of the act, the Fish and Wildlife Service may use 
up to 8 percent for administration, the same as in the Pittman- 
Robertson Act. There have only been 1 or 2 years when we have used 
that much from Pittman-Robertson. Normally, we have taken 4 or 
5 percent for administration; the rest has all gone to the States, ap- 
portioned under the terms of the act. 

Mr. Furcoto. I think this act is something the sportsmen have 
been interested in for a long, long time. 

Mr. Day. For 13 or 14 years. 

Mr. Fenton. I notice that you have here, authorized assistance to 
the States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 
Just how much money do the Virgin Islands get? 

Mr. Day. Under the Wildlife Act, they are authorized to use 
$15,000 a year. There probably would be nothing the Virgin Islands 
can do because I do not think they have any projects for which they 
could qualify. 
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Mr. Fenton. That is what I am trying to get at. 

Mr. Garpner. Section 2 of the act does specify the maximui 
amounts the territories are eligible to receive 

Mr. Day. The projects must be substantial. I doubt that there 
would be a substantial project in the Virgin Islands. 

Mr. Fenton. I asked that question the other day when the Virgin 
Islands people were here: How is fishing down there, how they were 
getting along? I guess there is some little fishing there but certain|, 
not on a commercial basis. 

Mr. Fenton. How about Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Day. I doubt that also. 

Mr. Fenton. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norretu. Mr. Jensen? Mr. Furcolo? 

Mr. Furcoio. No questions. 


ADMINISTRATION OF PriBILoF ISLANDS 


Funds available for obligation 








| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimat 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate, permanent indefinite_______- 
Comparative transfer from— 
‘*Salaries and expenses, Fish and Wildlife Service’’ 
“Contingent expenses, Department of the Interior’’_____- 
‘‘Management of resources, Fish and Wildlife Service’’___- 
“Investigations of resources, Fish and W ildlife Service’’_ 
“Construction, Fish and W ildlife Service’ _- 
“Fox and fur-seal industrie Ss, Pribilof Islands, ‘Fish and 
Wildlife Service’’ . 
“Expenses, fur-seal and fox industries, Pribilof Islands, } 
Fish and Wildlife Service’ Kime, oe ; 





Total available for obligations...._.._.._.____-- 762, 577 
Balance available in subsequent year ____- | Pati 





Total direct obligations _ aS } 762, 577 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Comparative transfer from ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Fish and 
Wildlife Service’ ‘ 





Total obligations.__.._.____- 764, 880 1, 170, 090 





Cprisstions by activities 


| 
Description | 1950 actual 1951 estimate | 1952 estimat 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Administration of Pribilof Islands. ._- $762, 6 $1, 170, 990 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Administration of Privilof Islands 





Fn NT SE le a eee OER TO eee? 764,880 | 1,170, 990 
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Obligations by objects 












































He | l 
Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 

SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 

: 
Total number of permanent positions_------....-....---------- 44 | 45 | il 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. -__.........-....---| 45 | 104 | 116 
A verage number of all employees. ----....---..-.---.----------| 87 | 148 | 166 
Personal service obligations: | j mers: 
| ESR eee ee eee $173, 817 | $190, 161 | $220, 780 
Part-time and temporary positions__._.__--- ee ee 134, 822 | 327, 920 291, 711 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base __........-.---.--------- Sf ee wept 1, 050 
Payment above basic rates... ..._.. AEE WATE ELEN RRA 29, 229 | 21, 928 | 19, 528 
Total personal service obligations..._................-.- 338, 458 | 540, 009 533, 069 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence __..........-- 4, 000 4, 520 4, 263 
Net personal service obligations................-...--.-- 334, 458 | 535, 489 528, 806 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS } aaa; 

} 

01 Personal services.............- is Ber SEA WOT AE Oey Tt Leoiecl 333, 958 | 535, 489 528, 806 
02 Travel_- i EE TE Cat i eR a ey Ee Sa 11,877 12, 672 13, 215 
03 Transportation of things..........................-....-..| 19, 234 | 38, 326 48, 185 
04 Communication services ___.._.- TS Oe Sa! ee aN | 865 | 950 950 
05 Rents and utility services__- “thie RE eA 253 1, 550 1, 550 
06 Printing and reproduction ._...........................-. 195 | 750 750 
Oy See IE OW dese | 35, 549 | 91, 295 48, 165 
08 Supplies and materials.......--.--___- PET sa) 340, 526 | 457, 795 459, 789 
09 Equipment__-_-__-_-- SDN SIS Lene we eee en eee oe abe | 20, 120 | 32, 163 30, 590 
Total direct obligations... .....................---------- 762,577 | 1,170,990 | 1, 132, 000 
So» -$ > — —————a=_PX&_———_—_—— 

REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | } | 

1 
“iS Re cael ig! i a Se eS | Ae RSS AIS LEER 
07 Other contractual services... .........-.-..-..--.- eden RG Bena caduiniinna FEREIOEE Ss 
08 Supplies and materials--__- eS. A Oa aE Cee eee | SIR 35 | ot FEES: 
Total reimbursable obligations....................------ | eee eee ne Oe ey 
SLE LILA OR DL | 764,880 | 1, 170, 990 1, 132, 000 
' 








Mr. Norreuu. The last item for the Fish and Wildlife Service is 
the estimate for the administration of Pribilof Islands. There was 
no appropriation made for this item in 1951 and the budget estimate 
for 1952 is $1,614,000. Please insert in the record at this point pages 
88 and 89 of the justifications, and explain this request. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 





Apmiemene nts NOOK ogo se Sie Soe een Sect 0 
Transferred from: 
 menewerment of rescurces’’... £4. 2 eck f $463, 406 
“snvesuuauon OF Tes0urces *. . SS. et 34, 000 
ienewaeaen’ 522 Si Sok pee iets Fa i 200, 000 
“Fox and fur-seal industries, Pribilof Islands’’._____- 432, 337 
“Expenses, fur-seal and fox industries, Pribilof Is- 
ane se Pitt week ges ee pee Se en 41, 247 
Btipnted aeronriaon oe nb eee $1, 170, 990 
Decreases: Administration of Pribilof Islands_.._......__._-_-__- 265, 000 
oe gus mime 905, 990 


De Lid RENE AN 708, 010 





RRISARE ORIATOGLO: EON oes ee ts oe ee een cu eesu 1, 614, 000 
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Analysis by activities 





Adjusted oo 
Activity appropria- | Decreases | Base, 1952 a Increases 
tion 





$905, 990 | $1, 614, 000 $708, 010 


' 


Administration of Pribilof Islands.......-- | $1, 170, 990 | $265, 000 
i 1 





Mr. Day. The administration of the Pribilof Islands has been most 
difficult under previous authorizations because sometimes the annual 
appropriation acts were held up until fall; yet the summer sealing 
season when the expenses are heavy is over by September. We have 
other problems in connection with the care of 550 natives. We face 
the usual town problems of fires and emergencies. There has developed, 
during the past few years, the idea of giving the Service the authority 
to use up to a certain proportion of the revenues each year, making 
those revenues available for 2 years so we could carry funds across the 
fiscal year dead line on the Ist of July, and could build up reserves for 
emergencies. This proposal backed by new legislation is to build up 
a backlog of funds which may be held in the bank, so to speak, for 
meeting emergencies, for carrying on the construction and for doing 
the things that need to be done to run the islands on a business-like 
basis. So this language is to provide for appropriations of up to 60 
percent of the income. The justification is a little deficient in that we 
did not include the details of how we would use the money represented 
by the difference between this figure and the total amount of 60 
percent. I would like to supply some of that information for the 
record. 

(The following was submitted later:) 

One of the purposes of the act of September 27, 1950 (Public Law 847, 81st 
Cong.) was to provide for the economical and business-like handling of the activi- 
ties of the Pribilof Islands and for a flexible means of financing such activities. 
Consequently, the proposed appropriation provides an amount of $482,000 to 
make allowances for contingencies inherent in a business-type operation, and 
particularly in the Pribilof Islands activities because of their isolation. Some of 
the contingencies which the reserve will guard against are (a) a reduction in the 
selling price of sealskins which would cause the amount of the estimated appropria- 
tion to be reduced drastically, (6) an unanticipated situation on the islands which 
would cause a reduction in the number of seals taken annually, (c) a severe loss 
by fire of facilities on the islands or to the transport vessel Penquin IT,(d) the possi- 
bility of shipwreck or severe damage to Penquin II from marine hazards on the 
perilous voyage to and from the islands which would require funds in a substantial 
amount for repairs or a substitute transport, and (e) salaries of the Pribilof natives 
engaged in sealing operations are tied to the cost-of-living index and funds may 
be needed for wage adjustments. The estimated cost of normal operations on 
the islands for fiscal year 1953 is $1,132,000 and in the event none of the con- 
tingencies enumerated or others occur, the reserve of $482,000 will be available to 
finance operations in the succeeding fiscal year. 

I think that this is an excellent approach to give us a chance to do 
a more businesslike job in handling one of the best businesses that 
the Government has. 

Mr. Norre ut. I like that method of administering the items. | 
trust that nobody will get the idea ever that we are trying to do it 
otherwise. We have gone too far in our effort, I think, to do a good 
job in the Pacific area, supporting governors and lieutenant governors 
and supreme court judges and so on. I wish you would put a copy of 
this act—I believe dated September 27, 1948—in the record. 
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Mr. Day. Yes, sir. 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 


AN ACT To amend section 5 of the Act of February 26, 1944, entitled ““An Act to give effect to the Pro- 
visional Fur Seal Agreement of 1942 between the U nited States of America and Canada; to protect the 
fur seals of the Pribilof Islands; and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 5 of the Act of February 26, 1944 
(58 Stat. 109), is amended by deleting the last clause reading ‘‘and the proceeds 
of such sale shall be paid into the Treasury of the United States’, and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: ‘“‘and the proceeds of such sales and of the sales of other 
products of the wildlife resources of the Pribilof Islands shall he deposited into 
the Treasury. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated annually an 
amount, not exceeding the total proceeds of such sales covered into the Treasury 
during the preceding fiscal year, for the purposes of this Act and for the develop- 
ment of the fur seal and other wiidlife resources of the Pribilof Islands and the 
proper utilization of their products”. 


EXPLANATION OF FUR SEAL BYPRODUCTS 


Mr. Norre.t. Incidentally, I notice you have in here on page 91 
of the explanations something about fur. 

Mr. Day. Fur seal byproducts. 

Mr. Norrevu. Explain what they are. 

Mr. Day. The byproducts are derived from the carcasses of the 
fur seals after the hides have been removed. They supply seal meal 
and seal oil; a considerable amount of very fine oil is pressed out of 
these carcasses and there is a ready market for it. The skins, of 
course, are sold on public market at auction. 

Mr. Norretu. Are there any questions on this item? 


AREA OF THE PRIBILOF ISLANDS 


Mr. Fenton. What is the area of the Pribilof Islands? What 
area does it cover? 

Mr. Day. There are two islands: St. Paul Island is about 5 miles 
wide and maybe 12 miles long, rather irregular. St. George is smaller. 
They lie about 60 miles apart out in the Bering Sea, about 350 miles, 
let us say, due west of the central part of Bristol Bay and about 250 
miles north of Dutch Harbor right out in the Bering Sea. Eighty 
percent of the world’s fur seals come back to these islands each spring 
for their mating activities and for rearing their young. In the winter, 
some go as far south as California, yet each spring they return to these 
two tiny islands. 

Mr. Fenron. You mentioned the dimensions of one of the islands. 
Will you state the area of the other for the record, please? 

Mr. Day. St. Paul is the larger. St. George is about half that size. 
Some 550 native Aleuts live on the two islands. 

Mr. Fenton. What about the housing there now? 

Mr. Day. Their housing is good. I was up there 2 vears ago as a 
member of a special survey party that visited the inland areas of 
Alaska before we flew to the Pribilofs and it was like coming into the 
city of Washington from some of the worst slums in New Y ork when we 
flew from the mainland over to the Pribilofs. The housing is the 
best that we saw of any native village we visited in Alaska. It is good 
housing. City water and sewer systems are being installed, and they 
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have community fire protection. There is a fine herd of cows on eac}, 
island. I suppose they are the northernmost or at least the western- 
most herds of cattle on the North American Continent. The cows ar 
doing fine. There are some reindeer on St. Paul. There is goo 
halibut fishing around the island. Of course, the natives are neve: 
satisfied; but they are human, like everybody else. Yet when you 
compare the conditions of those natives, the health of those natives on 
the Pribilofs with those elsewhere in Alaska the survey party concluded 
that they were better off than practically any other native group in 
Alaska. 

Mr. Fenton. Any other population there besides the natives? 

Mr. Day. None; except a few white residents who remain on the 
island for administration. There are school teachers and doctors and 
nurses and an administrative staff of p-rhaps—15 on St. Paul and 
maybe 5 on St. George. 


HEALTH CONDITIONS ON THE ISLANDS 


Mr. Fenton. Are they pretty healthy? 

Mr. Day. They certainly are. 

Mr. Fenton. Does the doctor have enough work? 

Mr. Day. We visited a 10-bed hospital and there was not a soul in it. 

Mr. Norrevu. Nobody in it? 

Mr. Day. Not a soul; there wasn’t a single patient. 

Mr. Fenton. What is the birth rate? 

Mr. Day. The population is increasing. We were told that the 
Pribiloff Islands are the only places in the whole Aleutian chain where 
the natives are increasing and that they are decreasing on the main 
Aleutians. 

Mr. Fenron. How about the death rate? 

Mr. Day. Well, the death rate is not as great as the birth rate. 

Mr. Norretu. From a doctor’s standpoint, there should be a law 
against that; should there not? 

What is the annual rate of pay? 


WAGE SCALES ON THE ISLANDS 


. 

Mr. Day. We have been adjusting their pay scale upward gradually 
over a period of years. I think I am conservative when I say that 
they get an income in cash and allowances of about $2,400 a year at 
the present time for top workers. They are graded by the jobs that 
they can do. The seal killers get the highest rate of pay, the ones 
who actually go out and kill the seals near the breeding grounds. 

Mr. Fenton. That is the most hazardous? 

Mr. Day. The most hazardous and difficult job. Then the pay is 
graded down to about $500 a year in cash and allowances for some of 
the older ones that cannot work so much and some of the youngsters 
that do work. As a part of their compensation, they receive certain 
rations furnished by the Government. They are furnished housing, 
schools, hospitals, recreational facilities and electricity. They are 
supplied with certain basic clothing and certain basic food supplies. 
In addition, Sears, Roebuck and Montgomery Ward do a good busi- 
ness with them by mail order. They buy radios, washing machines, 
bicycles and everything you can think of by mail order. They ge‘ 
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along quite well. The Service has a supply ship that makes five 
trips a year to the islands and takes up meat, coal, and supplies. They 
lead a pretty good life, better than any Alaskan natives that I saw. 

Mr. JENSEN. No worries? 

Mr. Day. Not many. 

Mr. Norre.tu. My attention has been called to the fact that the 
basic law provides an appropriation of about 60 percent of income. 

Mr. Garpner. Under the language proposed only 60 percent of the 
proceeds will be appropriated. 

Mr. Fenton. Has everybody got plenty of electricity up there? 

Mr. Day. Ample for normal needs. We have a special report that 
I] have been hoping to get out for the last year. It is in the hands of 
the printer now. In it we tell the story of our trip and compare 
conditions as we found them and photographed them on the mainland 
and on the islands. In some of these inland communities we found 
TB rates as high as 30 percent, with people living on an income from 
fur and game—the only cash they get is from fur—of as low as $350 
a year. There they are living off the land as they have done for 
centuries past. There are some pretty pitiful cases up there. 

Mr. Norre ut. Is there another act of Congress under which Fed- 
eral money might be going to these natives? That is not correct, is it? 
It is all requested here? 

Mr. Day. For the Pribilof natives that is right. They are paid as 
] have outlined. They are also given a bonus for the number of skins 
that they process. They are provided certain of the necessities of 
life, and given housing. This year they are buying their own coal at 
$18 per ton, while the price of coal elsewhere in the Bering Sea area 
is about $50 per ton. They have nothing particularly to worry about. 
It is the best social security I know of anywhere. 

Mr. Fenton. Now, the government of the Pribilof Islands there. 
Do any of our other governmental agencies go in there or is it just 
Fish and Wildlife taking care of it? 

Mr. Day. The Fish and Wildlife Service has sole responsibility, but 
we invite the Alaska Department of Education to come over and 
supervise the educational activities to see that we are giving the kind 
of teaching that is standard for Alaska. They help us find teachers 
when we need to find teachers, and instructors. 

Mr. Fenton. You pay the bill? 

Mr. Day. We pay the bill. We cooperate with the Alaska Health 
Service. Dr. Albrecht has hospital or clinical boats that touch various 
points in Alaska and he has sent his staff over and they have examined 
X-rays of the Pribilof natives for TB and given other assistance. 

Mr. Fenton. You pay them? 

Mr. Day. We have a working agreement to pay for those activities. 
Our whole administration is on a very high level by using all of the 
other agencies we can to assist us with advice in their own specialties. 

Mr. Fenton. But you are responsible, paying the bill? 

Mr. Day. That is right. 

Mr. Norrevu. Thank you very much, Mr. Day. 

Mr. Furcouo. I was going to say that this whole Fish and Wild- 
life Service is one activity that I have thousands and thousands of 
people in my district who are interested in and follow it closely. 
They feel as I do—I guess all of us do—that it is not only constructive 
and beneficial a service for all the people but also has the happy 
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circumstance of giving recreation and enjoyment to so many thousands 
of people and I have those, and they are real sportsmen in the district, 
who take what to me has always been regarded as a real, good civic- 
minded interest in not only going out and having some enjoyment 
but trying in their own way as individuals to help out as far as 
conserving and seeing that people do not abuse the privileges, and | 
want to have you know that they are extremely interested in what 
you are doing and from those I have talked to, I think they all fee! 
that you are contributing a real service, great assistance and co- 
operation. 

Mr. Day. Thank you. 

Before you adjourn this meeting I would like to express my sincere 
appreciation for the very cooperative and helpful attitude we have 
always found with all the members of this committee. It is a real 
pleasure to come up here and testify before you. 

Mr. Norretyi. Thank you very much. 


Monpay, Marcu 12, 1951. 


OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 


WITNESSES 
JAMES P. DAVIS, DIRECTOR 
D. H. NUCKER, EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
LESTER M. MARX, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR 
EMIL J. SADY, CHIEF, PACIFIC DIVISION 
PASQUALE, MATTHEW R., CHIEF, ACCOUNTING SECTION 


ADMINISTRATION OF TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
! | 





$9, 100, 000 


Appropriation or estimate - --- eatet cE ovevtdinate ine oeeRLES $3, 428, 180 | 
Unobligated balance, savings under sec. 1214 i Scaliihee gat —50, 000 | 
| 


Obligations incurred _____-- 3, 378, 180 9, 100, 000 


Comparative transfer from— 
“Salaries and expenses, Governor and Secretary, Territory 
of Alaska’”’ Seth hekadens 
“Care and custody of insane, Alaska” fae Pa 9) ae 
“Salaries and expenses, Governor and Secretary, Territory | 
of Hawaii’ - ae : 34, 119 ae 
“Salaries and expenses, Government of the Virgin Islands” -} 227, 069 |. 
“Expenses, municipal governments, Virgin Islands” } 745, 000 | 
“Salaries and expenses, agricultural station, Virgin Islands’’_| 49, 507 | 
“Salaries and expenses, Div | 
Possessions” - - -- 205, 335 |-------------- | 





Total obligations --- 1,794,791 | 3, 378, 180 | 9, 100, 000 
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Obligations by activities 




















} 
Description | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
i | 
ones eae 
1, Territory of Alaska: | } 
EELS AE, 74, 186 $94, 140 | $96, 140 
(3 Legislative expenses____.____._______. | 48,000 |_...__- wre 
(c) Care and custody of Alaskan insane 459, 575 | 461, 141 | 502, 141 
2. Territory of Hawaii: | | 
i) Soe BOONES 8 oie inte besancil 34, 119 | 37, 400 | 40, 700 
ee ne Alaa ne hata 2 ae : 
3. Virgin Islands: | | 
Oy SSE ea en | 227, 069 | 277, 195 | 283, 195 
(b) Grants to municipalities. 745, 000 745, 000 745, 000 
(c) Agricultural assistance... .........-................| 49, 507 | 50, 890 50, 890 
4, Guam: | 
(a) Governor’s office... _......__- : Sa a 50, 000 59, 800 
Administration of sec. 26 (c), Public Law 630, | | 
ae ene aA eakos Co ica ne ketien tens snutheceeleeccte 170, 000 
Roo sont 23 cnt oa Satin airie ns ese ake aanctemcs -* 1, 200, 000 
(c) Legislative expenses__________- ret D SR ahs Ghaiey Wael y 38, 250 | 23, 310 
(d) Chief Justice and Superior Court________._.-_.-.-___}_- 41, 330 ee 
5. American Samoa: | 
(a) Governor’s office. .............- oe 2 52 ee eae a 45, 755 
(b) Grants. SS FPR ee eigee mac 4 756, 000 
(c) Legislative expenses_______- Suc ak nee es a 3, 760 
(d) Chief Justice and High Court.................._. keels 24, 485 
6. Trust territory: 
(a) High Commissioner’s office __-- Bo . a 54, 437 
I ca a < Le iueatonoks 5, 883, 251 
Sh a eS ee oS bee eS. otin ek 4 42, 312 
Se ON 205, 335 | 287, 634 308, 824 
ES SRE OSE OE Pe TT ee ee 1, 794, 791 | 3, 378, 180 9, 100, 000 
| | 





Obligations by objects 





Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees } 


01 


02 
08 


05 
06 
07 
08 
09 
ll 


! 
1950 actual 


Object classification 


Personal services: 
UNNI, SOEUR et een 
Part-time and temporary positions.........._________. 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. ____ | 
Payment above basic rates............................ 
Payment to other agencies for reimbursable details___ 


1951 estimate 





| 


1952 estimate 


246 
9 


250 








535, 659 | 
300 | 


Total personal services 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence | 











865, 834 | 
300 














Net personal services. .............__- ip 865, 534 | 
I UN alist S Reba ie 7, 703 | 
, “<< eee, 2, 400 
|) ee ee eee | 8, 520 | 
Rents and utility services_.._____- ‘ : 3, 730 | 
oe eee | 9, 850 
Other comtractual services... 2.2.5.2 cso ea c-- 455, 181 | 
"GE in Sen etn sae 3 | 24, 982 | 
| a dEPRE SE a tS FEN RF Sa aN eal iie bee 5 | 3, 280 | 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions.__...........--.____- | 1, 947, 000 | 7, 386, 251 
Total obligations............... iad siete es ssaadibntes 1,794,791 | 3,378,180 | 9, 100, 000 
Mr. Norrewu. The first item for the Office of Territories is the 
estimate for ‘‘Administration of Territories and possessions.”’ The 


appropriation for 1951 is $3,428,180 and the estimate for 1952 is 
$9,100,000. Please insert pages 1 and 2 of the justifications in the 
record at this point. 


Please explain this request. 
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(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Appropriation Act, 1951 $3, 392, 180 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951 36, 000 


Total appropriation 3, 428, 180 
Less reduction under sec. 1214 


Decreases: 
Territory of Alaska 
Territory of Hawaii 


1, 356, 4 
2, 021, 7 
Additions: 
Territory of Alaska 
Territory of Hawaii 
Virgin Islands 


Net appropriation $3, 378, 180 


70 


10 


7, 078, 290 
9, 100, 000 


Analysis by activities 





vam Net appro- 
Activities priation 


Estimate 
Decreases 1952 vf 





. Territory of Alaska: 
(a) Governor’s office $94, 140 
(6) Legislative expenses. - 48, 000 
(c) Cace and custody of “Alaskan 
461, 141 





Subtotal 603, 281 





. Territory of Hawaii: 
(a) Governor’s office _- 37, 400 
(b) Legislative expenses........._._- 47, 200 





Subtotal 84, 600 


. Virgin Islands: 
(a) Governor’s office 277, 195 
(5) Grants to municipalities _ - ae 745, 000 
(c) Agricultural assistance 50, 








Subtotal 1, 073, 085 








Guam: 
(a) Governor’s office 
Administration of sec. 26 Cc), 
Public Law 630, 81st Cong -- 
(b) Grants. 
(ce) Legislative expenses 
(d) Chief justice and superior court - 


Subtotal 














. American Samoa: 
(a) Governor's 
(5) Grants 
(c) Legislative expenses 
(d) Chief justice and high court 


Subtotal 


. Trust territory: 
(a) High Commissioner’s office 
(5) Grants__ 
(c) Judiciary 























Subtotal 








. General administration A | 287, 634 | 308, 824 | 











Grand total 8,378,180 | 1,356,470 | 2,021, 710 | 9,100, 000 | 7,078 
| ! | 





Increases 


9, 800 








0) 


1) 


00 


1) 


100 


1) 


LL 


OO 
100 


100 
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EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATE 


Mr. Norreu. We are glad to have Mr. Davis and his associates 
with us this morning. Mr. Davis, do you have a general statement 
to present to the committee at this time? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, since I appeared 
before this committee last year as Director of the Division of Terri- 
tories and Island Possessions, the status of the Division was changed 
to that of Office of Territories. This action taken by the Secretary 
of the Interior in effect gives us Bureau status and indicates his 
recognition of the camaeat importance of our Office in its work with 
the Territories of the United States Government. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 


As the members of the committee know, the Office of Territories 
centralizes the Department’s responsibilities in connection with the 
civil government and certain other Federal functions and agencies in 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, the Equatorial 
Islands, the island of Guam, and soon in American Samoa and the 
a ee 
[rust Territory of the Pacific. The responsibilities may be broken 
down as follows: 

(1) Representation of Congress and the President in observing and 
reporting the political, social, and economic progress of the Territorial 
areas under the laws enacted for their government. 

(2) Origination and implementation of Federal policy in the Ter- 
ritories through legislation, direct executive actions through the 
Governors, administrative action of other agencies through their field 
organizations, and public-relations contacts. 

(3) Representation in Washington of the Governors reporting to the 
President and working through the Office on congressional and depart- 
mental matters. 

(4) Participation in foreign-policy matters concerning or arising 
from our Territorial interests, including relations with such agencies 
as the United Nations, Caribbean Commission, South Pacific Com- 
mission, and intragovernmental activities such as tariff and trade 
agreements affecting the Territories. 

(5) Operating responsibilities in the Territories such as the Alaska 
Road Commission, the Alaska Railroad, the Puerto Rico Reconstruc- 
tion Administration, the Virgin Islands Corporation, and the Alaska 
and Virgin Islands public-works programs. 

(6) Participation in the drafting of legislation to be introduced in 
the Territorial legislature or in Congress and representation of the 
Territories in litigation on appeal in the Federal courts, and in pro- 
ceedings before Federal administrative agencies. 

(7) Participation in the preparation and presentation of annual 
budget estimates to Congress for all offices under the administrative 
jurisdiction of the Office of Territories. 

One major change actually took place during the fiscal year 1951; 
namely, the transfer of the administration of Guam from the Navy 
Department to the Department of the Interior, which was effective 
August 1, 1950. I am happy to report that the new administration 
under Gov. Carlton Skinner is functioning well. 
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This year we are faced with a similar but much more difficult task 
in taking over the administration of the trust territory and American 
Samoa. These governments have brought many new problemsan«( 
responsibilities to the Office. Our present budget request contains an 
item of $840,000 for the administration of necessary work of American 
Samoa and $5,980,000 covering administration of the necessary work 
for the trust territory. These items are the only increases of any 
consequence being requested by the Office of Territories in the 1952 
budget. 

Reorganization Plan No. 15 effected the transfer of the Alaska 
public-works program and the Virgin Islands public-works program 
to the Department of the Interior from the General Services Adnmin- 
istration on May 24, 1950. The responsibility of these programs was 
delegated by the Secretary of the Interior to the Office of Territories. 
All personnel and funds available to the program were transferred at 
that time. Considerable work has been done pointing toward fulfill- 
ing the intent of the acts which established these two programs. 


ALASKA PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 


We are 1 ‘equesting $10,000,000 for the Alaska public-works program 
for 1952. It is our opinion that the amounts requested are minimum 
mooi sc The Alaska public-works program is still in its initial 
stages, and the work planned is of extreme importance to the develop- 
ment of the Territory, and all projects contemplated have been ap- 
proved by the Department of Defense. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS PUBLIC-WORKS PROGRAM 


The Virgin Islands public-works program was started in 1946 and 
was intended to be completed in 5 years at a cost of $10,000,000. 
$6,643,942 has been made available to date, and a minimum of 
$1,000,000 is requested to carry on this program in an orderly fashion 
during fiscal year 1952. 


ALASKA RAILROAD PROGRAM 


The Alaska Railroad is requesting $2,500,000, which is a $29,000,000 
decrease from their 1951 appropriation of $31,500,000. The Rail- 
road will have completed its rehabilitation work by the end of this 
coming work season. 


ALASKA ROAD COMMISSION PROGRAM 


The Alaska Road Commission is requesting $25,000,000, which is 
$5,000,000 less than its 1951 appropriation. 


NO FUNDS REQUESTED IN 1952 FOR GRANT TO GUAM 


Based on taxes being made available to the government of Guam, 
there is no request in 1952 for a grant toGuam. Therefore, a deduc- 
tion of $1,000,000 is made possible in the 1952 request for Guam. 
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PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS FOR THE OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 


Last year, when I appeared before you, it was known that Guam, 
Samoa, and the trust territory would soon be under the adminis- 
tration of our Office, and my request for several additional persons to 
develop policies and leadership for those areas was graciously, ap- 
proved by the committee. We are now requesting no additional 
personnel, though a slight increase in appropriations is required to 
maintain all positions in the Office of Territories on a full-time basis, 


TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Mr. Norreuu. Let us turn then to the item ‘‘Administration of 
Territories,’ and we will first take up the Territory of Alaska. Are 
there any changes? 

Mr. Davis. There have been no changes, Mr. Chairman. There 
is a small increase to account for the increases in 

Mr. Norrevu. Where does that show? 





GOVERNOR’S OFFICE AND THE GOVERNOR’S HOUSE 


Mr. Davis. The $7,000 increase in 1952, shown on the break- 
down on page 4, Mr. Chairman, covers the additional cost of operating 
the Governor’s office and an increase of $5,000 due to the urgent need 
of some repairs on the Governor’s house. 

Mr. Norreuu. We allowed an amount like that last year; did we 
not? 

Mr. Davis. It would be necessary to allow some amount for that 
purpose unless the house is completely rehabilitated. 

Mr. Norrewy. Is that going to be a recurring item year after 
year. 

Mr. Davis. I cannot anticipate too much, Mr. Chairman. There 
may possibly be some items. I think it might very possibly be able 
to go along without any further increase for the next year. 

Mr. Norre.u. As one member of this committee, I would antici- 
pate we would not allow it. It is too much. 

Mr. Davis. We certainly would not request anything that is not 
urgently needed for the house. It should have a major reconstruc- 
tion. My recommendation would be that for next year we be asked 
to submit an estimate for rehabilitation of the house or for rebuilding 
it as a suitable residence for the Governor. 

Mr. Norreui. Can you give us a complete breakdown as to how 
you expect to spend this $5,000 in 1952? 

Mr. Nucker. We do not, sir, have a complete breakdown. This 
is for necessary repairs merely to keep the house going this next year. 

Mr. Norreii. What are you going to do, give us an estimated 
statement as best you can? 

Mr. Davis. We will ask the Governor to submit that. 

Mr. Norrevi. Can you do that now? 

Mr. Nucker. Not in detail. 

Mr. Norretu. Give us a complete breakdown, an itemized state- 
ment of that item as best you can. 

Mr. Davis. We will be glad to do that, sir. 

(The requested information follows:) 
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Breakdown of $5,000 requested for repair to interior of Governor’s mansion 


Repair of plaster damage as result of water leaks___-.........--_------ $600 
ME RR en ee et AN Se Ee peek tt Ae ee 1, 000 
Repair of ceiling panels 1, 000 
General sash repair and replacements__.._.-.-._-..-.-.----.--------- 400 
Redecoration 1, 500 
IN sn ee ee ee hee ped oon & oka cee 500 


5, 000 
CARE AND CUSTODY OF ALASKAN INSANE 


Mr. Norre.u. Now, I notice an increase of $41,000 to take care 
of the Mailinic’ insane. Why do you need that increase? 

Mr. Davis. There are two reasons, Mr. Chairman. The popula- 
tion has been increasing somewhat. The average has been somewhat 
higher. Then the committee will: recall that the care of the insane 
is under a contract which fixes a base amount with an additional 
amount for each patient-day to be computed on the average of the 
wholesale price index of the previous 6 months. That index, unfor- 
tunately, has been going up rapidly, and we will face a deficit unless 
we have a larger amount for the coming year. It is a very equitable 
way of handling the situation because the wholesale price index is a 
pretty sensitive indicator of the actual cost to the company that 
carries on the operation of the sanatorium. It is made each 6 months 
on the basis of the average of the wholesale price index for the preced- 
ing 6 months. 

Mr. JENSEN. Now, as the chairman has mentioned, you are asking 
for $5,000 for repairs on the Governor’s mansion or Governor’s home 
at Juneau. Is that for inside or outside repairs? 


CONDITION OF GOVERNOR’S HOUSE 


Mr. Nucxer. Mostly inside repairs. The ceilings are rotting, 
plaster is falling. The floors in places are sagging. The house is in 
a state of utter disrepair both inside and outside. This work i 
primarily inside work. 

Mr. Jensen. Well, I was in that house about 5 years ago. | 
thought it was a very well-constructed house. Of course, the fellow 
who recommended that the house be stuccoed in that Alaska climate 
sure was silly. Even stucco in the cold sections of this country went 
to pot and anyone would know that a thin layer of stucco in Alaska 
would be the last thing that should be put on a house. Did they 
tear the stucco off the house? 

Mr. Davis. The outside of it is still stuecoed but it is in bad con- 
dition. I was there in January and although I did not make a careful 
inspection of the house, I got the impression that it was much in 
need of repair. 

Mr. JENSEN. It is going to be one expense after another as long 
as that stucco is on there. I recommend that the stucco be all torn 
off and that it be sided, wood siding, and I think if you do that now, 
we would be a lot better off even after we spent the money to paint 
the house. 

Mr. Davis. If I might suggest, Mr. Chairman, we have now the 
facilities there to make a careful examination of it and to submit 
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it to the committee, an engineering report on its present condition 
and with recommendations as to what should be done about it. I 
would be very happy to have that done if you see fit. 

Mr. JENSEN. You will never get my support to do anything with the 
outside of that house until you tear all that stucco off and put wood 
siding on. Your expansion and contraction in cold and warm weather 
will crack that stucco, I don’t care what you do, or how you try to 
handle it. JI was in the lumber business 14 years and I had some 
experience with stucco, and I might tell you that I did not sell stucco 
to anybody. The few folks who did put stucco on their home bought 
it from me. I told them I would not guarantee it overnight. It did 
not take long to show what happened to stucco in the cold climate. 

Now I understand fully your claim for request for more funds for 
the Alaska insane which are kept at Morningside, Oreg. The com- 
mittee visited that institution and we decided it was well run and 
that the inmates were taken care of in as good a manner as was pos- 
sible. You had some most pitiful cases there. 

Mr. Davis. I should like to say at this point, Mr. Jensen, that all 
of our reports indicate further improvements in the care of the people, 
better care and better medical service and in general the institution 
seems to be well run. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thought it was well run. We saw nurses there 
taking care of those poor, unfortunate people that were just lying 
there; some of them were walking around; but they did not know 
they were there and the committee felt that they had good treatment 
and good care and good food and I do not know how you could im- 
prove on the problem of taking care of the insane people from Alaska 
ina better way. ‘That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


TerriTrorY oF Hawat 
GOVERNOR’S OFFICE 


Mr. Norre.u. The next item, then, is ‘Territory of Hawaii.” 
What is the increase? What is the need for the increase of $3,300 for 
the Governor’s office in Hawaii? 

Mr. Davis. The $2,800 is for personal services to take care of in- 
grade increases, reclassifications, and cost-of-living allowance thereon 
for the personnel attached to the Governor’s office, and a small addi- 
tional allowance for travel and supplies, amounting to $500 for both. 
There will be a new Governor, in all probability, within the near 
future. 

Mr. Norreiu. That is about 10 percent increase over the amount 
he had in 1951. Do you need that much? 

Mr. Nucker. The increase in personal services covers reclassifica- 
tions and the normal increases in the other positions on the Governor’s 
staff. 

Mr. Davis. The travel item, of course, has been increased by the 
new Government travel regulations which increased per diem from 
$6 to $9 in the United States and from $9 to $11 in Hawaii. 

Mr. Norre.t. I am at a loss to understand why it takes more than 
twice the amount of money to operate the Governor’s office in Alaska 
than it does the Governor’s office in Hawaii? 
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Mr. Davis. The reason for that is that the legislature of Hawaii 
makes much more generous provision for the Governor’s office and 
personnel than in Alaska where the Federal Government assumes 
proportionately more of the expense in Alaska than it does in Hawaii. 

Mr. Norre ut. If they are both qualified for statehood, there ought 
not to be quite so much difference. How many citizens—how many 
people are in Alaska? 

Mr. Davis. About 130,000 residents. 

Mr. Norrevtit. How many in Hawaii? 

Mr. Davis. Four hundred and seventy-five thousand according to 
the 1950 census, but in Hawaii, as you will recall, Mr. Chairman, they 
have long had a rather prosperous and well-established Territorial 

overnment which carries out by and large practically all of the 
unctions of a State government of one of the more prosperous State 
governments. Hawaii has an operating budget of around $80 million 
while Alaska has about $18 million for 2 years, an operating budget of 
about $9 million a year. I presume it has seemed to previous Con- 
gresses more necessary to provide these services for the Governor of 
Alaska than in the case of the Governor of Hawaii. I think your 
point is a good one that Alaska should certainly be facing the desira- 
bility of taking over its own functions as far as possible. 

If there are no questions on that, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Norre wu. Let us proceed to the next item. 

Now, Mr. Davis 

Mr. Davis. Before we leave that, Mr. Chairman, I think Dr. Fenton 
was interested in one point about the Territory of Hawaii—that 
arrangements have been made so that Carver will take any of the 
lepers from Hawaii to be sent to the mainland. They have fully 
recognized now the correctness of its taking the load for both. 


VirGin IsLANDS 
GOVERNOR’S OFFICE 


Mr. Norre xt. All right, sir; Virgin Islands. 

I notice you have an increase there in the Governor’s office of 
$6,000. His office received this year a net appropriation of $277,195. 
You are asking this year $283,195. Notwithstanding the international 
condition, you have got an increase there in the Governor’s office of 
$6,000. Why is that necessary? 

Mr. Nucker. It is occasioned by increases in personnel salaries 
within the Governor’s office during this current year, under the 
provisions of the Classification Act of 1949. These employees are 
working directly with the Governor’s office. 

Mr. Davis. That action was taken under the Classification Act of 
1949 passed by the Eighty-first Congress so that the group of 
employees formerly paid on a local-schedule basis are now classified 
Government employees in the Governor’s office, without discrimina- 
tion among the people in that group; they all have regular classified 
status. 

Mr. Norrevu. You have an increase of $5,500 requested there for 
personal services. Where are you going to spend that money if it 
is allowed? Give me more of a breakdown. 
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Mr. Davis. It will simply provide for within-grade salary advance- 
ments and the cost-of-living allowance thereon for this group of people 
who are in the Governor’s office. The salary is required under their 
present classified status. It involves mandatory increases in salary 
already effected for those people, and the cost-of-living allowance 
thereon. 

Mr. Nucker. And applies to about 30 people. 

Mr. Norreti. How was that brought about? 

Mr. Davis. Under the Classification Act of 1949 they were changed 
from unclassified employees to classified. That change required certain 
increases. 

Mr. Norrevi. Why was the change made? 

Mr. Davis. The provisions of the Classification Act require it. 

Mr. Norre tu. Is it absolutely mandatory? 

Mr. Davis. It was so determined at the time. 

Mr. Norre tu. | am asking that question because I am going to 
look into it a little further. You hold that you absolutely had to do it? 

Mr. Davis. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Norre tu. Then you have an increase of $200 for printing and 
reproduction and $300 for other contractual services. 

You might say something about your agricultural experiment 
station. 1 thought maybe Mr. Jensen might go into that, your agri- 
cultural assistance program down there. 

Mr. Davis. We had strongly hoped that before the fiscal year 1951 
began, the present fiscal year, that activity would be transferred 
entirely to the Department of Agriculture. 


GRANTS TO MUNICIPALITIES 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, just a minute. Did you intend to 
cover grants to municipalities at this time? 

Mr. Norrewu. | have no questions on that at this time. 

Mr. Jensen. The grants to municipalities I note is the same as it 
was for fiscal 1951. 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. Could it not have been reduced some? 

Mr. Davis. The committee will recall the testimony of Governor 
de Castro on that point when he was here. At the present time, as a 
practical matter, it seems you cannot expect the municipalities to 
raise more revenue than they are at present raising locally. The 
total amount of insular revenue plus the Federal grants is still well 
within the minimum amount estimated in the study made at the 
request of the committee 3 or 4 years ago by the Public Administra- 
tion Services. 

The committee will recall the history of those items. They have 
been granted for a good many years because of the apparent inability 
of the Virgin Islands themselves to meet the basic needs of the govern- 
ment there. Governor de Castro has taken, I think, much to his 
credit, a very firm policy of not asking for any additional Federal 
grants and you will recall that in his testimony before the committee, 
he asked the committee to go along with him for the next year or so in 
getting his insular finances on a sound basis and in aiding him to 
hold the line against requests for further increases from the Islands 
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themselves. I would say, Mr. Jensen, that I think the program in 
the Virgin Islands is working out in a highly satisfactory fashion an 
it is perfectly proper to anticipate that within a reasonably short time 
we may be able to cut these grants down. I might add on that point 
that the Virgin Islands—if they had received the return of the excise 
taxes last year as has been done for Guam and Puerto Rico, would 
have a large surplus over the present revenue. The excise tax was 
$6,000,000 for last year. That is larger than could normally be 
anticipated for last year. 


EXCISE TAXES FROM RUM BUSINESS 


Mr. Jensen. I am glad to have that information. Now, where do 
those excise taxes come from? 

Mr. Davis. Rum shipments to the United States. 

Mr. JENSEN. Rum shipments. How is this rum business? Have 
they finally disposed of that great surplus of rum they had down there? 

Mr. Davis. The surplus in the States has been reduced to a con- 
siderable extent and the business is taking on more or less its norma! 
characteristics. The reason that the Virgin Islands have been able to 
ship rum in large amounts is that they ship it in bulk and the rum 
from the Virgin Islands comes in in bulk and comes in duty-free. 

Mr. Jensen. Did we not get out of that rum business? 

Mr. Davis. The Virgin Islands Corporation has been forbidden 
from making rum. ‘The facilities have been leased. 

Mr. JENSEN. So it is being manufactured by private industry? 

Mr. Davis. There are three distillers operating in the islands. 

Mr. Jensen. They made enough money to pay excise taxes? 

Mr. Davis. It is automatic. It has to be paid $9 a proof gallon. 

Mr. Jensen. That sort of excise tax, we consider that a liquor tax 
and after they have made a certain amount of money then we charge 
them an excise; maybe you have a different definition for excise than 
that. 

Mr. Davis. They do pay the regular income taxes, of course, but 
normal and excess-profits taxes in addition to this tax on rum itself. 

Mr. Jensen. That was a pretty good move, then, when the Gov- 
ernment got out of the rum business in the Virgin Islands. 

Mr. Davis. I do not think it could be orwell that any of this ship- 
ment could be charged either way on that, Mr. Jensen. As a matter 
of fact, some of this may have been Virgin Islands Corporation rum 
which had been sold to private individuals. We sold all of the stocks 
on hand, about 320,000 gallons or something like that, to one of the 
distillers and he is using it for blending as he goes along in his regular 
operations. 

Mr. Jensen. It was not a paying proposition when the Government 
owned it? 

Mr. Davis. The distillery was profitable. 

Mr. JENSEN. It was not the last few years, surely? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; it was within the last year or so. It stopped 
paying because of no shipments, about 2 years ago before it was closed. 

Mr. Jensen. I remember that very well. 

Mr. Davis. That is correct. 

Mr. JeNsEN. You were trying to sell rum you had in storage and | 
believe you testified that you could not even get 25 cents a gallon for 
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it and I made the suggestion that maybe it was worth that much if 
you poured it on the dry land down there. 

Mr. Davis. I recall. We did eventually get a little more than that; 
the average was about 35 or 40 cents a gallon. 


AGRICULTURAL ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Jensen. Allright. Now tell us about your agricultural assist- 
ance. You are asking for $50,890, which is the same as you had last 
year, is it not? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, that is correct; that amount has been the same 
now for several years. I thought at least 6 or 7 years. 

Mr. Jensen. What do you do with that? 

Mr. Davis. That pays the salaries of five or six professional exten- 
sion workers, home economics and extension people, and they do all 
that they can to carry out within limits about the same kind of agri- 
cultural assistance as carried out elsewhere by the Agricultural De- 
partment through its various agencies. We had hoped that that 
whole activity would be turned over to the Agriculture Department 
under the two bills that were introduced in the last Congress. The 
Senate bill was passed very readily; the House bill ran into some 
difficulties in the committee and was not reported out. But they have 
again been introduced at this session and we hope that they will be 
passed promptly. ‘They would be turned over to the Agriculture De- 
partment where they should be and provide for the transfer of any 
balance of appropriations to the Agriculture Department for carrying 
on this activity. It grows out of a move made 15 or 20 years ago 
when one of the governors, | believe, asked if all of the agricultural 
activities would be turned over to him instead of being carried out 
by the Agriculture Department. We have never liked it since I 
became director and have done all we yo to get rid of it as we 
should and turn it back, return it to the Agriculture Department. 

Mr. Jensen. Who handles your agricultural offic e? 

Mr. Davis. It is administered by the Governor’s office. There is 
a director of the agricultural station and he has, I believe, two pro- 
fessional level assistants and a few personnel, hired people. 

Mr. Jensen. Are they men who were trained here in the United 
States in the Soil Conservation Service? 

Mr. Davis. They are. They were. The director is a graduate of 
American Agricultural College. The woman who is in charge of the 
girls’ division, the 4-H clubs and home economics and all that which 
is quite important there, is a graduate of the University of Michigan, 
a very able woman. The assistant is also a trained agriculturist. 
There are at least three well-trained agricultural people. 


SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Jensen. Do they recognize that the conservation of our soil 
and moisture is the most important part of their work? 

Mr. Davis. They do, very much so, Mr. Jensen. They are work- 
ing in close cooperation with the Federal Soil Conservation Service 
which is operating as you know there and with the Virgin Islands 
Corporation which carries on some soil conservation activities, as 
you will recall. I think the present program there is highly con- 
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structive and is producing good results in the building of small reser- 
voir dams and other things that Mr. Olson and Governor de Castro 
explained to you before the committee last week showing excellent 
results. 

Mr. JENSEN. I hope that the program can be expanded. I for one 
would be willing to support a program that would expand the soil 
and moisture conservation activities in the Virgin Islands which 
would soon put the farmers on a paying basis down there and many 
of the problems of the Virgin Islands would be solved. The world 
over, where you find poor soil you find poor people in a poor economy. 
Where you find good productive soil you find happy people, healthy 
people, and prosperous people. 

So I hope that you and your people in charge down there will put 
great emphasis on conservation of soil and moisture. 

Mr. Davis. We are doing that exactly. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you agree with me? 

Mr. Davis. I do, fully, Mr. Jensen; we are doing exactly that. 
You may recall when | first appeared before this committee in the 
fall of 1947 it was with that as one of the major points in the program, 
that we wanted to put in operation in the Virgin Islands. At that time, 
the Virgin Islands Corporation in its present form was just a hope 
and a thought and everything that has been done, I am glad to say, 
with the complete cooperation and help of this committee, has tended 
exactly in that direction of putting proper emphasis on agriculture, 
on St. Croix particularly, and on the development of tourist trade 
and as an auxiliary source of revenue in St. Thomas as the other one. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS LEGISLATURE 


Mr. Fenton. Do they have a legislature down there in the Virgin 
Islands? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; the two municipal councils sitting together at the 
present time constitute the legislature for the islands. They meet 
twice a year. 

Mr. Fenron. How many members have they? 

Mr. Davis. There are nine members on one council and seven on 
the other. There are 9 for St. Croix and 7 on St. Thomas, or a 
total of 15 for both of them. 

Mr. Frenron. Is there no Senate? 

Mr. Davis. They meet as one house when they meet. 

Mr. Fenton. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. I might say parenthetically on that point that probably 
there will be legislation during this session for revision of the organic 
act which would set up presumably a single legislature instead of 
having the municipal councils serve at the same time as the legislature. 

Mr. Fenton. What is the population of Guam? I want to make a 
comparison between the two. 

Mr. Davis. About 58,000 including the off-islanders; about 26,000 
or 27,000 on the mainland. 

Mr. Fenton. What about Samoa? 
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Mr. Davis. We are coming to that item, sir, and if you would 
care to develop the matter then- 

Mr. Norre ut. All right; if there are no further questions on this 
item, we will go to the item on Guam. 





GUAM 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, that item was presented to the com- 
mittee by Governor Skinner. 

Mr. Norrevi. We have heard Governor Skinner but I want a 
statement put in the record at this point explaining briefly but ade- 
quately the need for the increase of $9,800 requested by the Governor 
for his office and the $170,000 for grants to Guam. Those are our 
two increases, I believe, under the heading of Guam, first the increase 
to the Governor’s office; and second, the increase of $170,000 in 
grants. 


GOVERNOR’S OFFICE 


Mr. Davis. The increase of $4,500 for the Governor’s office is 
needed to take care of within-grade increases and other routine 
increases in salaries attached to the Governor’s office. 

Mr. Norrextyi. That would make him a total of $59,800. That is 
far in excess of the expense that Hawaii has and growing pretty 
rapidly compared to what they have in Alaska. 

Mr. Davis. The positions which have been created in the Gover- 
nor’s office include the Government secretary which obviously should 
be kept as a Federal job, the Governor’s secretary and the clerical 
staff. The salaries for these jobs, that is, the classification of these 
jobs, has been very carefully considered in our service and the classi- 
fication people in the Civil Service Commission, and all of them are 
classified jobs. They are comparable with similar jobs elsewhere. 

Mr. Norreiu. You construe that, also, that you had to reclassify 
these jobs. 

Mr. Davis. No; these were set up as new jobs, you see, the civilian 
jobs in the office of the Governor of Guam. 

Mr. Norreii. What do they do? Do you know? 

Mr. Davis. Well, we have the Governor—— 

Mr. Norrexu. 1 donot mean that. What is the $4,500 for? What 
will it do?) Whom will it employ? 

Mr. Davis. It will employ one new correspondence clerk at GS-5 
and will provide for within-grade increases and other routine increases 
for people already employed on the Staff of the Governor. 

Mr. Norre.u. I have been on Guam lots of times. I have been 
all over the island and I frankly do not know how the Governor could 
absolutely need this much more money to administer something that 
is absolutely not much to administer. 

Mr. Davis. We would be glad to submit a statement on it. 

Mr. Norrewv. If you would desire to. 

Mr. Davis. We will be very glad to send in detailed explanation. 

(Information requested follows: ) 


80065—51—-pt. 2-—---12 
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hosint ssn Governor * Guam, fiscal years 1951 and 1952 





Positions 





Governor , ie eae $13, 125 
Secretary of Guam : i 

Administrative assistant _- 

Clerk-stenographer _ -- 

Correspondence and dispatch clerk - 
Guperviner OF Glee... occ 
Temporary employ ment_. 2 RR ee 
Cost-of-living allowance ____._..._-- 


,,_ NRE aed picket bok cieiuibton < aidocns : 
SR ELI RENEE RES SES ee OG CR apes Rg PO Re Eee One nE TT A 


Total 











GRANTS TO GUAM 


Mr. Norrewtu. We discussed the $170,000 item there. That was 
not in the bill, I believe, in the current year. 

Mr. Davis. Due to a provision in the Guam Organic Act passed by 
the Congress last year, Public Law 630, which makes the transporta- 
tion cost of returning people on duty to the government of Guam, 
both on leave and at the expiration of their duty at Federal expense. 
It could be questioned, I am frank to say, but it is a statutory respon- 
sibility and we have estimated that this amount may be needed during 
the year to take care of it. 

Mr. Norrevu. How have you handled that situation during the 
current year? 

Mr. Nucker. The law states at the expiration of 2 years, or at the 
termination of the employee’s contract. The Governor of Guam has 
not had this type of expense this first year. This is looking toward 
taking care of individuals who will have served their contract and are 
entitled to be brought home either upon termination or leave basis 
and then returned to the island, so that during the current year there 
was no such expense, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norrevu. For what did you use this $1,200,000 that the 
committee gave you last year? Did you use it for traveling expenses 
and things of that nature? 

Mr. Davis. It was used within the classifications that were pre- 
sented ‘to the committee at the time. That included in part during the 
current fiscal year, what was necessary to recruit and send out, of 
course, the civilian staff of the government of Guam to complete the 
replacing of naval officers and enlisted personnel and to meet other 
expense of the government in Guam which could not be met out of 
island revenues. It is a comparable situation to that of the Virgin 
Islands. There is a very large decrease in the amount asked for the 
coming fiscal year because under the organic act, Guam will recapiure 
income taxes and the Governor has estimated that he will not need 
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Federal funds during this fiscal year, 1952, except for those items which 
are required by law to be Federal expenditures. 

Mr. Norretyu. How much of this $1,200,000 has not been expended? 

Mr. Davis. We have no current figures on that. We will be glad to 
advise the committee if you need them. 

Mr. Norretu. I wish you would and tell us, give us an itemized 
breakdown of the money that has been expended. 

(The information may be found on p. 1004.) 

Mr. Nucxer. I might point out, Mr. Norrell, that those grants of 
last year are mixed with local funds, local revenues. It might be 
difficult to pick out the amount which—— 

Mr. Norre ut. It should not be hard to find out what you spent 
the Federal money for, where it went. 

Mr. Davis. It was ‘probably, I would assume, transferred to the 
island treasury and paid out without discrimination as between 
yuam funds and Federal funds. We could give you a statement of 
the current state of the treasury. 

Mr. Norrewu. Give us the best breakdown you can because I 
would like to know where that $1,200,000 went and how much you 
have unexpended. 

I do want to compliment you here for showing a decrease in legis- 
lative expenses and, knowing Guam as I do, I know that that $23,000 
is enough to give the legislators a pretty high salary. If you can 
think about Solomons Island down here, a little bit larger, you have 
got Guam. I would like to say that the people there are very in- 
telligent. I think they are better fixed financially than the average 
American citizen in the continental United States. When I was 
there last time, the average bank account for the natives amounted 
to around $7,000 per head. It is not a backward island and they 
seem to be good people and industrious. But they are like I am. 
| would iy a benevolent Government to do all it would for me 
before I would have to spend my own money. We are all that way, 
are we not? I think that it might be helpful to get into the record 
a statement of the entire budget for the government of Guam, local 
revenues, excise taxes, and give us a complete picture as best you can 
of that. 

Mr. Davis. Do you mean now for 1951 or both? 

Mr. Norretu. Let us take last year and—— 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norre ut. Maybe part of that would have to be in 1950. I 
do not know. When do you have a record of your excise taxes and 
so on? 

Mr. Davis. Our responsibility began, as you recall, on July 1, 
last year, so that fiscal 1951—— 

Mr. Norrew. Pick it up at that time and give it to us as best 
you can to date, and 1952 also. 

(The requested data are as follows:) 
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Guam—Junctional breakdown of 1951 obligations 





‘ Estimated 
Feb. 1951 Mar.1to | Total 
cf June 30 








General administration : $18, O11 | $23, 889 | $41, 900 
Finance Bee ea ears ete ae ale at onte pon 255, 209 | 97, 074 295, 856 
Customs. eae ~? Reis ee Oe Dae ae 95, 170 

Village commissioners : sa ae a a ae a , 327 | 5 093 | 162, 420 

ABC Board : 1, Se € 2 HEDIS : 2, 207 15, 900 

Commission on Applicability of Federal Laws to Guam : 12, 000 

Election commissioner -------- : : nh | ! 3, 3. 90 

Public safety oe . 

Attorney general including immigration 

Education --_--.----- , 

Commerce and labor including personnel and commercial port 280, 06: 000 | 

Agriculture haya ; ‘ | 57, 674 | 

Public health ‘ pence . 57, 67 75, 378 143, 049 

Guam Memorial Hospital ‘ a ; 25,193 | 249, 488 | 674, 681 
Construction — ‘ : —_ ee 2, 7, 500 150, 000 

Publie works... --- Ms + = : 399, 247 984, 859 

Judiciary and legislative : ; - by 36, 232 | 39, 992 76, 224 





21, 849, 353 | 1 4, 536, 520 


Total F r 2 2, 788, 731 | 


| « 





1 Excludes commercial port. _ 
2 Excludes Federal responsibilities. 


Guam revenues, fiscal year 1951 





| 2 
| Estimated Total 
Actual to | | ws 4 
Feb. 28, 1951 | Mar.1to | Fiscal year 
| 


| 


June 30 | 1951 





ee) SO RED ae ae SE _-| $1, 239, 503 | $575,997 | $1, 815, 500 
Income taxes_.........-. Rieindecek alabe ae 250, 000 250, 000 
Licenes and permits_ - ; | 145, 603 124, 222 269, 825 
Fines and penalties _______ ee | 55, 867 | 33, 133 | 90, 000 
Customs Sells ; : j : 236, 581 3, 419 240, 000 
Utility services __- : . : am 61, 267 | 34, 733 | 96, 000 
Miscellaneous : — rn . 308, 849 | 86, 651 390, 500 


| OS ‘ Pr Ee Tae 2,043,670 | 1, 108, 155. 
Federal grants __-_-__- eas : z pe : Saal 800, 000 325, 000 | 


SE HRS ecrkeactaiicaesawasi ; ee : 2, 843, 670 1, 433, 155 











Guam—estimated revenues, fiscal year 1952: 
Local taxes : o StS 
Income taxes 4, 000, 000 
Licenses and permits , EEE TF OR TE Pa LUN Na | ace a Oe ee , 300, 000 
Fines, penalties, and forfeits meat Fed Sted 1 ee ae 90, OOO 
Use of money and property : : RSIS ON ea RE Me tee. Le 40, 000 
Service charges md ai 3 J esadibcod’ bak 32: 
Miscellaneous - 


$2, 291, 000 


Total estimated revenues 
Guam—estimated expenditures, fiseal year 1952: ites: 

Medical services._.__.___- sipaibtabiieiics Sil seteie cb deeds owned ees oan ..--- 1,316, 699 
Publie works , ; : bee Ss re ‘ : beitwascenmed - ae 
Education AEA Se ‘ ie a = ee - 1,139, 804 
Public safety (includes fire and civil defense) - Scheie 4 made : 823, 360 
Finance. a ee _ ; EE 7 43 ie 342, 417 
Village commissioners - 216, 581 
Attorney general . Salata ty 137, 863 
Agriculture _______- ; ; eels SC 111,714 
Labor and personnel. _- ie POEL TT NET ‘ 67, 111 
Governor's Office saebeibie F oe EAS —_ : 32, 740 
Office of Land Management ; aie : 1 103, 319 
Budget Office ; nee it IS. FS HAS 15, 895 
Commerce s : er ‘ he 22, 425 
Alcoholic Beverage Control Board iid : whois : oe Lae: . 11,716 
Election commissioners 
Judiciary __ 
Legislature es A 
Permanent capital improvement 

and highway paving) . 


Total estimated expenditures 7, 048, 500 


(EXPLANATORY NOTE.—Increases in 1952 operating costs are attributable to elimination, in keeping with 
section 5 (n) of the organic act, of the dual system of wages and to emergency construction of public buildings 
and other facilities destroyed during the war. No Federal grant is being requested in support of the Gov 
ernment of Guam during fiscal 1952, since local revenues including proceeds from income taxes will be 
adequate to meet these costs.) 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF LEGISLATURE FOR GUAM 


Mr. Fenton. Can you explain to the committee how it is that we 
have a legislature for the Virgin Islands and we do not have one for 
Guam or Samoa? 

Mr. Davis. I believe, Dr. Fenton, the reason is historical. During 
the Danish administration, I think councils functioned somewhat as 
they do now and in our administration we simply more or less carried 
on the Danish custom with municipal councils between the two islands. 
At that time, there was a much stronger separation between the two 
islands than there is at present. Now gradually they are drawing 
together with common interests but that is a rather recent develop- 
ment. In Danish days, the Governor was supposed to reside half 
time on St. Croix and the two islands were administered as two 
separate areas, not as one: St. Croix and St. Thomas. I think it is 
highly necessary at that stage of the development of the islands that 
there should be set up a territorial legislature functioning like other 
legislatures do and that question will come up in the revision of the 
organic act this year. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you think legislative procedure improvement 
would help in the Virgin Islands? 

Mr. Davis. We are sure that there would be considerable improve- 
ment from the standpoint of modernization of the legislative system. 





Wepnespay, Frepruary 14, 1951. 
TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT OF GUAM 


WITNESS 


CARLTON SKINNER, GOVERNOR, TERRITORY OF GUAM 
D. OTIS BEASLEY, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BUDGET AND FINANCE 


Mr. Kirwan. At this time we have Mr. Carlton Skinner, Governor 
of Guam, to testify. 

Mr. Beastey. Mr. Chairman, may I explain to the committee 
why Governor Skinner is making his statement at this time instead 
of later, when the estimates for the Office of Territories would have 
been heard. 

The Legislature of Guam will be in session and it is desirable that 
Governor Skinner return to Guam before the time the estimates were 
scheduled to be heard by this committee. 

Governor Skinner has made it clear that he wishes to appear at 
the convenience of the committee, but you have been kind enough 
to make arrangements to hear him today. 

It is not our intention that the hearings go beyond what the members 
of the committee may wish to take up with Governor Skinner at 
this time. 

Mr. Kirwan. Governor Skinner, the committee will be very glad 
to hear you. 

Governor SKINNER. I want to thank the committee for hearing me 
out of turn. This is a little unusual, but as you know when the 
legislature is in session they usually want to have the Governor 
around to tell him what to do or what he should not be doing. 
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I have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, which I can submit, 
and proceed as you wish to summarize. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. We will be glad to have you proceed in your own way. 

Governor SKINNER. Thank you. 

The appropriation requested for the government of Guam for the 
fiscal year 1952 is $253,110. This represents a reduction of $1,076,470 
from the $1,329,580 appropriated by the United States Congress for 
the Guam territorial government for the fiscal year 1951, and a reduc- 
tion of $1,746,890, from the $2,000,000 requested of this committee 
at the hearings last year. 

This reduction is due to the lack of any request for a grant of Federal 
funds to supplement local revenues. While the need for expenditures 
by the local government has risen due to the increased public services 
required with the expansion of military forces on Guam as well as the 
elimimation of the ald dual wage system, the revenues and revenue 
sources have improved and the territorial government believes it will 
be able to live within its available revenues. 

The items of direct Federal expenditure proposed to this committee 
are those required by Federal law and custom and are limited to ex- 
penditures deemed to be of primary value to the Federal Government 
administering the Territorial government in accordance with the 
organic act. 

Of the items requested this year, two are substantially the same as 
last year and are the traditional appropriation for the Governor's 
immediate office and the expense of the legislature. ‘The new item 
is $170,000 to provide for the transportation of employees of the 
government of Guam whose homes are on the mainland or in Hawaii. 
Section 26 (c) of the organic act states this to be a Federal responsi- 
bility. While the number of employees hired from off Guam will 
decline over the years, there is a current and continuing need for out- 
side recruitment. Such recruitment is, by territorial government 
policy as specified in the organic act, restricted to technicians and 
specialists who are not locally available. .The majority of them are 
nurses, doctors, and hospital employees, and teachers. 

Since my appearance before this committee last year, an organic act 
for Guam was passed by the Congress and approved by the President. 
This act, Public Law 630 of the Eighty-first Congress, provides the 
legal basis for the expenditures proposed today. It alse defines and 
limits the authority of the Governor and the legislature. It conferred 
citizenship on the people of Guam, established a bill of rights, and set 
up the basic standards for the territorial government in such matters 
as education, public health, method of making appropriations, au- 
thority for reorganizations in the interest of efficient government, and 
so forth. It also created a United States District Court for Guam 
and thus provided for handling of litigation arising under Federal laws. 

This act is now being administered by the officials appointed by the 
President under its authority, the Governor, government secretary, 
United States judge, United States attorney, and United States 
marshal. The initial experience shows it to be sound, fair, and emi- 
nently workable. As passed by the United States Congress, the bil! 
created the simplest and most effective government machiner) 
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possible. For instance, the legislature was specified as a unicameral 
body of not to exceed 21 members. Also the need for a separate court 
of appeals or supreme court was obviated by authorizing the local 
legislature to confer appellate jurisdiction on the United States court. 

Other accomplishments during the year are in the field of local 
administration and while of primary local concern are pertinent to 
this committee’s consideration in its over-all concern for sound admin- 
istration in the Territories. Among these are the establishment of 
a commercial port to handle all commercial cargo and passengers 
previously handled by the Navy. About 12,000 tons of cargo a 
month are now going through this port. An independent civilian 
hospital, Guam Memorial Hospital, has been established and is 
functioning with 300 available beds. It is fully staffed and is provid- 
ing full hospital and medical services. A fee schedule corresponding 
to the standard Veterans’ Administration schedule has been instituted 
and, for the first time, hospital services are being charged for at cost. 
Also, during the year, private practice of medicine and dentistry has 
been established with the location in Guam of two private doctors 
and two dentists. A civilian fire department has been established; 
a classification and uniform wage plan for Government employees 
and the principle of legislative appropriation of local funds have been 
adopted. Other basic legislative and administrative improvements 
have been started, such as a merit system law, a territorial judiciary 
act, a workmen’s compensation law, et cetera. 

Also during the past year, the transfer of the government of Guam 
from naval to civilian control was accomplished. All naval personnel 
were detached from the government of Guam by June 30, 1950, and 
on August 1 the President formally transferred the supervision of the 
territorial government from Navy to the Interior Department. Prior 
to this date, a detailed agreement was entered into between the Navy 
and Interior Departments covering the details of separation of civil 
from naval functions. This provided for such matters as method of 
payment by the civil government to the Navy for use of utilities, 
amount and method of payment by the civil government to the Navy 
for maintenance of roads used jointly by the military services and 
civilians, method of payment by the armed services for education 
provided to children of service families, disposition of buildings and 
lands, and so forth. 

This the program of establishing civil government on Guam as 
directed by the President and as provided for in the appropriation 
which the committee reviewed last year, has been completed. Guam 
is now functioning as an unincorporated territory similar to Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. 


PROGRESS MADE IN TERRITORY OF GUAM 


I will just tell you briefly some of the progress we have made in 
the Territory of Guam. There were some questions, when [ was here 
last, about our being able to secure doctors and dentists. Also some 
of the things we have been doing in getting teachers. 

A great deal of progress has been made in Guam. We are now a 
territory of the United States, an incorporated territory, with a legis- 
lature with full legislative powers, somewhat increased powers beyond 
the powers they had heretofore, but limited and confined to powers 
of a territorial government. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN SOURCES OF REVENUE 


Our revenue sources have improved, both in the way of securing 
new revenue and also through securing revenue from existing laws 
through better enforcement. 

We had a study made by the revenue commissioner of the State 
of Kentucky, who came out and gave us a great deal of help in con- 
nection with revenue collections, and as a result of those things I am 
not asking for a grant for the government of Guam; I am asking merely 
for the direct Federal appropriation which is provided for by law to 
a territorial possession. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Then, during the year, we have not only succeeded in establishing 
ourselves as a government under law, but we have also succeeded in 
complete transfer from a naval administration during the year. The 
naval personnel were released from the government of Guam, and it 
is now entirely operated by civilians. We now have a complete civilian 
government, operated in relationship to the Navy just as if it were 
the Territory of Hawaii in its relationship to the Navy at Pearl Harbor. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT AND FEDERAL JUDGE 


I do not think it is necessary to repeat any of the other details. 
I have gone into that at length in my statement. I would like to say 
that we requested and now have a United States district court for 
Guam, and a Federal judge is out there; also a United States attorney, 
and the Senate has just approved a United States marshal. That, | 
think, has completed the establishment of Guam, with a normal ad- 
ministration as a territory. 


REDUCTIONS IN 1952 REQUESTS 


Mr. Kirwan. What reductions have been made in the budget 

request for this year? 

overnor SKINNER. The reduction in the request is $1,076,470 
below the amount that was appropriated last year. As you remem- 
ber, last year the appropriation grant was $1,329,000, and the amount 
eagestes for this year is $253,000. 

here is no grant requested, but the organic act provides for certain 
items through Federal expenditures which are included in this request. 

Mr. Kirwan. From all reports you are doing a very good job on 
the island of Guam. 

Governor Skinner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Krrwan. Several times I have read press reports indicating 
that you are doing a good job in the island of Guam. You have started 
out by establishing doctors and dentists in private practice. | 
think that is a step in the right direction. 

Governor Skinner. We have also eliminated the practice of giving 
free medical care. I know some people are disturbed about that, 
but I am not. We have established the practice that when people 
are able to pay for their medical care they should pay it. Medical 
care is not denied, but we believe that people who can pay, like myself 
and some others who are in business should pay. 





we Sl 
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Mr. Kirwan. You appear to be making efforts to get the govern- 
ment of Guam on a sound basis. 
Governor Skinner. Thank you. 


GUAM LEGISLATURE 


Mr. Norrewu. Is the Guam Legislature just convening or is it 
already in session? 

Governor SKINNER. It convened in January, and then recessed, 
because we were securing the services of a legislative counsel. We 
secured the man who had been clerk of the Senate Judici iary Com- 
mittee for the State legislature in California for the last 8 years, and 
he has just arrived in Guam, and while they met in January, they 
recessed until he could arrive, so that we could have his assistance 
in setting up our rules of procedure and our committees. 

Mr. Norreuu. Have they enacted any laws? 

Governor SKINNER. Yes; the legislature has enacted four laws. 


WELFARE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Norrevtu. What, for instance, have you done if anything 
regarding welfare and schools, and taxation generally? 

Governor SKINNER. With regard to the welfare program, we do not 
have an ambitious welfare program as many of the States and Terri- 
tories have. Our people are very strong family people, and the orphans 
and the sick and the blind are pretty much taken care of within their 
families. We do have the Red Cross and one or two other agencies 
that are very effective in assisting in this area. 

Mr. Norrevu. While you are on that point, I thoroughly agree with 
you about the natives in Guam being family people. I have been 
there several times, and I think a lot of the natives of Guam respect- 
ing their initiative and desire to carry on as best they can. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Governor Skinner. I think you might be interested in our schools: 
We have about 10,500 children, with 9,000 in public schools. We 
have 21 schools and in the high school about 1,400 students. We 
have been raising constantly the standards of education, and the chil- 
dren going from Guam enter universities without any other prepa- 
ration. 

We do have to import a substantial number of teachers either from 
Hawaii or the mainland, because up to now we have not had a chance 
to train Guamanian teachers, particularly for the high schools. We 
are now just getting some of them back, and we have now five young 
ladies who will be teaching in the high schools; they are doing a very 
good job, and the program calls for a gradual building up of teachers 
coming back from the colleges. 

Mr. Norrevu. Are you raising any additional money for the support 
of schools? 

Governor SKINNER. Yes. As I said, a more vigorous enforcement 
of the tax laws has enabled us to raise more money. By the Organic 
Act all the Federal income tax was applied to Guam, and by Treasury 
ruling the Territorial tax, collected by the Territory tax commission. 
in large part is spent for ‘the schools. 
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We have started the construction of one new school building and wo 
contemplate building more structures as rapidly as we can. 

Mr. Norre.tu. Do you contemplate that the financial responsi- 
eaty. of our Government toward schools may decrease in the years to 
come? 

Governor SKINNER. Yes, we hope the schools will be entirely their 
local responsibility, and I am sure that the local economy, in the fore- 
seeable future can adequately support the schools, a good schoo! 
program. 

TAX AND FISCAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Norre.u. I am very glad to get that information. Do you 
anticipate increasing taxes at this meeting of the legislature? 

Governor SKINNER. We have two revenue measures that I think 
will be considered, one will be to reinstitute the real-estate tax. The 
property tax on island property was suspended, as you know, during 
the war, because land ownership was held largely by the Navy under 
lease, and so many people had their property under leasehold with 
the Navy so that we ooula not effectively administer a real-estate tax. 

The Navy is either converting their leaseholds to ownership, or 
turning the land back to the private owners, and one of the acts we 
are asking the Congress to pass by resolution is to approve the rei- 
stitution of the property tax. 

Several times the question of floating bond issues has come up, and 
we would have to have an assessed valuation to do that. Personally 
I hope we do not have to float any bonds, and at this time I donot 
have any program for floating bonds. 


PROPOSED LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Mr. Norre tt. In the bill I notice you suggest a change in the 
language of the appropriation bill that would probably affect Guam 
in some way. That is on page 203 of the committee print of the bill. 
Since you will not be here when the item is discussed I believe you 
ought to explain briefly why that language is needed and what it 
would do? 

Governor Skinner. Yes, I can explain that. We have in the 
Interior Department a great many bureaus and services which can 
be very tactel out in Guam. For instance, the Geological Survey is 
planning to put three men on Guam—lI believe that is one of the 
purposes for this—to make surveys particularly with reference to 
water resources. This is a continuation of a survey that the Geologi- 
cal Survey started for the Army. Up until now that has been handled 
out of Tokyo by the Far East Command, but this would give us 
direct authority from the Secretary of the Interior to use the Geologica! 
Survey on Guam. 

Mr. Norretu. Do you know whether that would cause the respec- 
tive requests for many of these activities to increase because of the 
change for Guam; that is, would it cause other bureaus to ask for more 
money and services? 

Governor Skinner. We would not ask for any more money for the 
government of Guam. The survey would decide the need for more 
money. 

Mr. Norrevi. What does the Budget officer say? 
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Mr. Beastey. It is not our intent that there would be any increased 
request for appropriation by reason of this provision. The authority 
of the Secretary to render technical advice to Guam through the 
bureaus will depend upon the availability of personnel and funds 
within the regular programs presented in the budget. 

Mr. Jensen. I would just like to add this comment to what the 
chairman has already said, to say that you appear to have been doing 
a commendable job in getting the Territory of Guam to take on the 
basic responsibility of the local, insular government. We discussed 
that in great detail at the last hearing, and I am happy to see that at 
least Guam is in the same status as Puerto Rico. I assume that this 
request is based entirely on the Organic Act? 

overnor SKINNER. That is right, Mr. Jensen. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR GUAM 


Mr. JensEN. That is, funds that are requested are authorized in 
that act? 

Governor SKINNER. That is correct. 

Mr. Jensen. That takes care of salaries within the Territorial 
offices? 

Governor SKINNER. Yes; it pays the salaries or the governor and 
those immediately under him. ‘The salaries of the legislature and the 
other items, as Y cantina in my principal statement, are provided 
for in the organic act. 

GUAM REVENUES 


Mr. Jensen. Governor, where do you get most of your revenue? 

Governor SKINNER. Largely the revenue comes from a 3 percent 
gross receipts tax, that is, 3 percent on the gross receipts of every 
business corporation. 

Mr. JENSEN. Since when? 

Governor SKINNER. That was instituted in 1947, and was amended 
in 1948 and 1949, and it has been in effect, and as I say, the adminis- 
tration I think has improved considerably since we have had the 
benefit and services of the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. Jensen. How much does the 3 percent gross revenue tax 
bring in? 

Governor Skinner. It has been bringing in currently between 2 
and 2.5 million dollars a year. 

Mr. Jensen. Then you must have quite a little business in Guam? 

Governor SKINNER. We do. Guam is expanding very rapidly. 

Mr. Jensen. What do you have, in just a few words; what indus- 
tries? 

Governor SKINNER. It is not industries so much as small businesses, 
such as laundries, dry cleaning, gasoline stations, retail and whole- 
sale, including liquor stores, restaurants. 

Mr. Jensen. That business comes from the vessels and people 
stopping there, mostly? 

Governor SKINNER. Most of it. A great deal of the economy may 
be compared to towns in the States, such as Dayton, Ohio, where a 
great deal of the business comes from military posts. 

We are working vigorously on a program to develop an alternative 
business; that is, to try to get American businesses with activities in 
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the Far East to put their headquarters on Guam. We think that is 
the only intelligent plan for American capital and business in the 
Orient; they should have their headquarters there, because they will 
have available American banks, American laws, and Federal courts 
and establishments. Their money would not be subject to ex- 
propriation. 

TRANSPORTATION OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Jensen. I notice in your prepared statement a new item of 
$170,000 to provide for transportation of emplovees of the government 
of Guam to home on the mainland or Hawaii. You might enlarge 
upon that a little. 

Governor SKINNER. Section 26 (c) of the organic act authorizes 
transportation for all employees from outside Guam to the United 
States or Hawaii every 2 years. 

It has been found very useful when you have personnel coming from 
the mainland or from Hawaii to provide them transportation home, 
periodically, else their morale suffers and they beeome less efficient. 

We have 97 people today in the government of Guam, employed 
from the outside. Some of those are from Hawaii; some of them from 
the mainland. A number of those employees are specialists’, doctors, 
nurses, teachers, and actually we have some three or four tax special- 
ists from the mainland. 

Mr. Jensen. Is this the same type of program that is in effect in 
other Territories? 

Governor Skinner. Well, we are virtually the only Territory that 
needs these people. And I hope in a short time that we can develop 
the economy sufficiently to enable us to find local people. I think 
we are a little bit unusual in that respect. 

Mr. Jensen. Well, Governor, I think you are doing a very good job, 
and 1 want to join with the other members of this committee in com- 
mending you. 

Governor Skinner. Thank you very much. 


Monpay, Marcu 12, 1951. 
AMERICAN SAMOA 


Mr. Norrewu. Let us proceed, now, to item No. 5, which is Ameri- 
can Samoa. This is the first time that this budget has been presented 
to us; is it not? 

Mr. Davis. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norrevi. You might make a general statement about this 
budget if you will. 


EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATE 


Mr. Davis. The total estimated expenditures for the government 
of American Samoa during fiscal 1952 are estimated to be $1,278,000. 
Included in this total are $45,744 for the Office of the Governor, 
$24,485 for the judiciary, and $13,760 for the legislature—a total of 
$84,000 for purposes which, in accordance with long-established prece- 
dent in the case of our other Territories, are considered to be Federal 
obligations. The remaining $1,194,000 represents estimated expendi- 
tures for local purposes, of which $438,000 will be obtained from local 
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revenues. The balance of $756,000 is requested as a grant to the 
Territorial government. This amount is $319,780 less than the 
estimated cost to the Federal Government in support of the Govern- 
ment of American Samoa during fiscal 1950. 


DESCRIPTION OF AMERICAN SAMOA ISLANDS 


American Samoa comprises seven islands having a total land are: 
of 73.1 square miles. These islands lie about 4,000 miles from San 
Francisco and 2,700 miles east of the northern tip of Australia. They 
are 2,200 miles south of the Hawaiian Islands and extend in latitude 
from about 13° to 14° south and in longitude from about 168° to 
172° west. 

The islands of American Samoa are of volcanic formation and 
mountainous. Tutuila, the largest island, is irregular in shape, about 
18 miles long and from 5 to 6 miles wide in the widest part, and 
contains approximately 40 square miles of land. The soil of the islands 
is of two kinds—alluvial clay and sand. 

The climate of the islands is tropical but equable. Rainfall averages 
approximately 200 inches a year. From May to December the 
southeast trade winds blow fairly strong and uniformly; during the 
other months the winds are variable and of less intensity. Tempera- 
tures are highest from December to February, the summer months, 
and coolest from June to August, the winter months, with a yearly 
range from 70° to 90° Fahrenheit. 

The American Samoans are Polynesian and closely akin to the 
peoples indigenous to that part of the Pacific reaching from Hawaii 
to the Maoris of New Zealand. 

The following figures indicate the increase the growth of population 
of the permanent inhabitants of American Samoa up to July 1, 1950: 


Re re eo Nee ee cy 5, 659 | Oo ae 55 sah, Son ghee et J 
SE here ee ates ot Ne pig Ow Se as ase an keh Oe 
MA oe nk oo eee a> ee 


The population is scattered about the coastal periphery of moun- 
tains covered by heavy tropical vegetation which rise to high eleva- 
tions. Density of population is 254 persons per square mile. The 
steady increase in population is attributable principally to the cessa- 
tion of internecine warfare, educational programs in sanitation and 
hygiene, and the medical facilities provided. 

The principal food crops grown in American Samoa are coconuts, 
bananas, breadfruit, and taro. In addition, oranges, limes, grapefruit, 
tangerines, papaya, manioc, tropical corn, and sweetpotatoes are all 
quite common. Fish are plentiful in the surrounding ocean waters. 

Copra, produced from coconut, is the primary export of the islands, 
which in 1950 amounted to 1,971 measurement tons. In addition, 
considerable income is derived from the manufacture and sale of 


floor mats, table mats, tapas, and handicraft curios, utilizing local 
materials. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF UNITED STATES ACQUISITION OF AMERICAN 
» SAMOA 


The United States acquired possession of AmericanJSamoa under 
the Treaty of Berlin in 1899. In 1900, the chiefs of Tutuila ceded 
their island to this country, and President William McKinley issued 
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an Executive order placing administration of the islands under the 
Department of the Navy. By joint resolution the United States 
Congress on February 20, 1929, accepted the cession of the Samoan 
chiefs of Tutuila and of other islands and provided that all civil, 
judicial, and military powers be exercised under direction of the Presi- 
dent until the Congress should provide for the government. 

On June 18, 1947, a committee consisting of the Secretaries of State, 
War, Navy, and Interior recommended to the President that respon- 
sibility for American Samoa as well as Guam and Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands be transferred from the Navy Department to the 
Department of the Interior at the earliest practicable date. 

Subsequently, by a letter of May 14, 1949, the President directed the 
Secretary of the Interior, in cooperation with the Secretary of the 
Navy, to develop a time schedule and plans for the transfer. On 
August 31, 1949, the Secretaries of Navy and Interior submitted to 
the President a memorandum of understanding, recommending that 
the procedure for effectuating the transfer take place on or about 
July 1,1951. The President by letter of September 23, 1949, approved 
the memorandum and fixed July 1, 1951, as the date for the transfer. 
Preparations for the transfer have gone forward since that time. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I should like to present the 
President’s letters and the memorandum of understanding for inser- 
tion in the record. 


(The material referred to is as follows:) 


The President on May 14, 1949, sent the following letter to the Secretary of 
the Interior: 


My Dear Mr. Secrerary: I have today informed the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget that the drafts of organic legislation for Guam and American Samoa, 
prepared by the Department of the Interior, have my approval. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior will have the responsibility of presenting the measures to 
the Congress. I have asked the Secretary of the Navy to assist you, and | 
enclose a copy of my letter to him. 

I indicated in my letter of February 11, 1948, to the Secretaries of State, 
Army, Navy, and the Interior, that it was my intention, upon approval of organic 
acts for the Pacific islands, to designate the Department of the Interior as the 
civilian agency with general supervision over civil administration of these islands. 
While I state again that such a designation would be without prejudice to future 
consideration based upon further study of long-range plans for administration of 
United States Territories and possessions, it is my desire that realistic planning 
be undertaken immediately to effectuate orderly transfer of the afore-mentioned 
islands from naval to civilian administration. Accordingly, I request that you 
take the lead, in cooperation with the Secretary of the Navy, in developing a 
specific time schedule within which the desired transfers may be effected, regard- 
less of the status of pending legislation. Preferably, under such a schedule, the 
island of Guam should be transferred to civilian administration within the next 
year, and American Samoa and the Trust Territories within the next 2 to 3 years. 
Plans devised under these time arrangements can then be integrated with what- 
ever legislative proposals are ultimately enacted. 

I further request that you advise me by September 1, 1949, of the plans recom- 
mended under the afore-mentioned procedure. 

It is the announced aim of this Government to accord civil government and a 
full measure of civil rights to the inhabitants of its Pacific territories. The 
accomplishment of this objective will be furthered by the transfer of these terri- 
tories to civilian administration and the enactment of organic legislation at the 
earliest practicable date. 

A copy of this letter is being sent to the Secretary of the Navy. 

incerely yours, 


Harry 8S. Truman. 
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MeEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN THE Navy DEPARTMENT AND THE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR REGARDING THE TRANSFER OF ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE RESPONSIBILITY FOR AMERICAN SAMOA 


1. The President should designate the future civilian Governor for American 
Samoa. Interior’s selection for civilian Governor should be nominated by the 
Secretary of the Navy through the Secretary of Defense. 

2. The civilian Governor should assume office on or about Julv 1, 1950, and 
should be responsible to the Secretary of the Navy from the date he assumes 
office until the transfer date. 

3. Responsibility for the Government of American Samoa should be transferred 
from Navy to Interior on or about July 1, 1951, and from that date forward the 
Governor should be responsible to the Secretary of the Interior. 

4. The civilian Governor, with Interior’s assistance, should immediately after 
his designation commence recruiting civilians to replace naval personnel. The 
Navy Department will process the appointments and arrange for the transpor- 
tation of civilian replacements until the transfer date. 

5. The Navy Department will, after consultation with the Department of the 
Interior, include in its 1951 budget estimates the amounts required to cover costs 
incidental to the transfer, including the salaries and transportation of civilian 
replacements. 

6. Naval military personnel on duty with the Government of American Samoa 
on July 1, 1951, will, except as otherwise agreed upon in individual cases, be 
detached from that duty on the transfer date, or earlier if requested by the 
Governor, provided that the foregoing shall not affect normal rotation of duty 
in individual cases. If any services are required to be performed by naval units 
to the Government of American Samoa after July 1, 1951, such services will be 
the subjeet of separate agreements. 

7. Naval civilian personnel whom the Governor does not wish to retain will, 
by July 1, 1951, be reassigned to other duty or dismissed, as the Navy determines. 

8. Specific arrangements with respect to the transfer of property now owned 
by the United States and used by the naval government of American Samoa will 
be the subject to separate agreements. These arrangements will be consistent 
with policies relating to property transfer set forth in the draft organic act for 
American Samoa recommended by the Interior and Navy Departments to the 
Fighty-first Congress. 

9. The two Departments will cooperate closely with each other at each stage 
of the transfer process, making available to one another information, facilities, 
and personal and other services to the fullest extent practicable in order to ensure 
an orderly transfer. 


August 31, 1949. 


Toe Wuite House, 
Washington, September 23, 1949. 
The honorable the SecrETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


My Dear Mr. Secretary: I am in receipt of Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
William E,. Warne’s letter of August 31, 1949, transmitting memoranda of under- 
standing between the Interior and Navy Departments which set forth time sched- 
wes and plans for effecting the transfer of administrative responsibility for 
American Samoa and the trust territory of the Pacific islands. 

The date for the transfers of administrative responsibility for American Samoa 
and the trust territory of the Pacific islands, respectively, from the Navy Depart- 
ment to the Interior Department, July 1, 1951, and the proposed plans for accomp- 
lishing these transfers have my approval. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to the Secretary of the Navy. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 


TRANSFER OF AMERICAN SAMQA FROM NAVAL TO CIVILIAN GOVERNMENT 


Attention is also called to the fact that the Eighty-first Congress 
appropriated funds to be used during the current fiscal year for the 
payment of salaries and travel of civilians recruited to replace naval 
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personnel in American Samoa. It is expected that all arrangements 
for the transfer will be completed by July 1, 1951, and that an Execu- 
tive order will be issued making the transfer effective on that date. 
Therefore, appropriations for support of the government of American 
Samoa during fiscal 1952 are requested by Interior Department rather 
than as heretofore by the Navy Department. 

Following the President’s request that a date be set for the transfer 
of American Samoa from naval to civilian government, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior undertook a survey of the present and future 
administration of the Territorial government. The study was financed 
by a grant from the President’s management improvement fund. A 
survey team spent from May 3 to June 9, 1950, on American Samoa. 
Their findings and recommendations are embodied in a report titled 
“Management Survey of the Government of American Samoa,” 
copies of which have been transmitted to the committee. This report 
provided the background information upon which budget estimates 
for fiscal year 1952 are based. As a comparison of the costs of naval 
administration itemized in the report and our proposed budget will 
reveal, the transfer of administration from the Navy Department to 
Interior will result in a substantial saving of Federal funds and re- 
duction of personnel. 

The estimated total budget for the government of American Samoa 
is $1,278,000 for budget year 1952. This is a reduction in costs of 
operation over fiscal year 1950 of $489,180—nearly half a million 
dollars. 

The Office of Territories is asking for Federal appropriations total- 
ing $840,000 for support of the American Samoan government. This 
amount is needed to supplement the $438,000 which it is estimated 
will be raised from local revenues, mainly from levy of duties on 
imports. 

To simplify discussion, we have prepared a series of charts. All data 
relating to the period of naval administration have been obtained from 
naval sources. 

The first shows the total cost of operations under naval administra- 
tion during fiscal year 1950 as compared with the estimated cost under 
civilian administration for fiscal 1952. Fiscal year 1950 was used as 
the comparative year since we are in the middle of fiscal year 1951 and 
complete figures for present operations are not currently available. 

Our second chart shows a comparative breakdown of the operating 
cost by function. In every instance, with the exception of education 
and agricultural development, the estimated costs are substantially 
less than was the case under naval administration. 

Of the appropriations requested, $45,755 is required for the office of 
the Governor for salaries and other expenses; $24,485 for the judicial 
department for salaries of the justices and other expenses, and $13,760 
for the salaries of the Legislature of American Samoa. In conform- 
ance with the precedents in other Territories, these are considered 
Federal obligations. They total $84,000. A grant of $756,000 is re- 
quested to supplement local revenues in ‘order to pay for the costs of 
operations of the executive departments of the government of Ameri- 
can Samoa. This makes a total of $840,000 needed from Federal 
appropriations. A breakdown of the total estimated operating cost 
may be seen from the chart. 

(Charts 2 and 4 show the following: ) 
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GOVERNMENT OF AMERICAN SAMOA 


Data from chart 2—Comparative breakdown of costs for fiscal 1950 and 1952 


1950 
Governor’s office______- 
Legislative branch_-- - -- 
Administration___-__-—-_ 


$54, 794. 12} Governor’s office 
12, 520. 00} Legislative branch______ 13, 760. 00 
311, 342. 88 | Administration 


1952 
$45, 755. 00 


105, 311. 00 





* Total, general ad- 


Total, general ad- 








ministration... 378, 657. 00 ministration _ __ 164, 826. 00 

Legal and public safety_- 64, 911. 00 Legal and public safety _- ar 840. 00 
Judicial branch---_-_-_--- 23, 795. 00} Judicial branch_______- 24, 485. 00 
ene 3 ose 88, 706. 00 Pe es ee. 69, 325. 00 


Public education _ - - - -- - 
Commerce, industry, and 
eerieulture_. ...- =. -- 
Medical care and public 
SE a a Be oe ee 
Public works._.....---- 
Manu’a tele and station- 
eee 


214, 511. 00} Public education 


42, 776. 00 


i oc 234, 688. 00 
Commerce, industry, and 
aariouiture...._._.-_- 65, 865. 00 


Medical care and public 


320, 323.00) health. ..._...____-- 316, 456. 00 
434, 790. 00 | Public works.....__.__- 416, 840. 00 
Mania tele. =. 10, 009. 00 


103, 931. 00 eine. 
Miscellaneous- pls ayaa 5, 000. 00 Total 
178, 486. 00 


278, 000. 00 





SE es 1, 767, 180. 00 





Data from chart 4—Comparative breakdown of personnel, government of Amer- 


ican Samoa 





Fiscal year 1950 Fiscal year 1952 





Samoans | Others 


Te. hae Total 
; Samoans; Others 





Executive branch: 
Sets GN fe sl Sale 
Appointed Samoan officials. __- 
Agriculture department 
Education department 
Public health department... 
Public safety department 
Customs and harbors departme nt. 
Administration department. -- 
Public works department 


Fita Fita Guard and miscellaneous | 


naval activities... ---- 


Total, executive branch_- 
Judicial branch. i ‘ 
Legislative branch-----....---- 


| Se ee ae eee a -| 





10 14 | 24 9 ae 16 
137 | 137 137 137 
12 | 13 14 2 | 16 
142 | 28 | 176 | 158 | 29 187 
131 19 150 127 16 143 
23 23 35 I 36 
SRS 29 8 8 
7 20 | 95 37 10 47 
300 | 12 | 312 228 4 232 
175 175 ; 5 

859 269 1, 128 753 | 69 822 
8 3 10 8 2 10 
70 70 67 67 
937 271 1, 208 | 828 71 899 





Our third chart shows graphically the total personnel employed 
under naval administration in 1950 and the proposed personnel 
requirements under civil administration in 1952, indicating the 


reductions. 


The government of Samoa, under the Navy in 1950, employed a 
total of 1,208 persons, 937 of whom were Samoans and 271 of whom 
were naval personnel or stateside civilians employed by the Navy. 
It is anticipated that the Government of Samoa, under [Interior 
Department, for fiscal year 1952 will employ a total of 899 employees, 
828 of whom will be Samoan and 71 non-Samoan. 

This is the first time in the history of the government of American 
Samoa that the total operating costs have been laid plainly before the 
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United States Congress. In past years, the Navy Department has 
administered American Samoa largely through appropriations grante« 
to the Navy Department for regular et activities. In 1950 the 
direct Federal grant to the Navy for the administration of American 
Samoa totaled only $55,245. But the indirect costs to the Government 
of the United States totaled $1,104,535. 

Therefore, the Federal appropriations requested herein, totaling 
$840,000, represent a savings of $489,180 to the Federal Government 
over fiscal year 1950. However, the amount requested is the mini- 
mum Federal assistance needed to assure adequate services to Ameri- 
can Samoans in fiscal 1952. It is anticipated that after the first year’s 
experience by the reorganized civilian administration that some in- 
crease can be made in local revenues and that further reduction in 
total expenditures can be achieved. 

As you gentlemen know, Mr. Phelps, of New York, recently was 
appointed by the President as the first civilian Governor of American 
Samoa. On February 23 inaugural ceremonies were held at Pago 
Pago. Governor Phelps was accompanied to his new post by Fred 
Simon, first civilian attorney general for American Samoa, and Dr. 
Gordon Macgregor, a member of the survey team and editor of the 
Management Survey of the Government of American Samoa, who is 
on the staff of the Pacific Division of the Office of Territories. A 
civilian personnel director has been selected and it is expected that 
complete replacement of naval personnel by civilians will be effected 
by July 1, 1951, the date of the transfer. 

Mr. Norreuu. Are there new elements in your budget? 

Mr. Davis. Substantially speaking, there are no new items in our 
budget. We are simply carrying on the Government activities that 
have been carried on for some time under naval administration. 

Mr. Norretut. What was expended for the Governor’s office in 
American Samoa last year, if you have that breakdown? 

Mr. Davis. Naturally, Mr. Chairman, in adjusting to a completely 
civilian administration, it is not possible to parallel exactly the set-up 
under a naval governor who was a captain in the Navy with many 
naval services available to him without payment by his office whic!) 
would not be available to us. 

Mr. Norreiyi. What did the Governor spend last year for his offic 
exclusively? 

Mr. Sapy. We had a management-survey team go out to the area 
to make a study of the expenditures of the Government during the 
fiscal year 1950 and the estimated expenditures during fiscal 1951. 
The basis on which the Navy presented its figures did not show 2 
separate breakdown for the Governor’s office but had a figure for 
general administration including the legislative branch which totaled 
$378,650. 

Mr. Norrety. That is not what I am asking for. Haven’t you 
the amount you spent? 

Mr. Davis. I doubt if there would be a direct comparison of any 
value, Mr. Chairman, because of the difference in the type of organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Norretu. There may not be, but I am still asking what was 
expended last year for the government regardless of that. I would 
like to know. 
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Mr. Savy. We will go back to the working papers of the survey 
group and see if there is a breakdown and submit that to the 
committee. 

Mr. Davis. It would be a question of finding out who under the 
Navy was working in the Governor’s office and adding salaries and 
expenses for that. 

Mr. Norretu. [ will leave that to you. 

Mr. Davis. I think perhaps a more valuable comparison would be 
with the governor’s office in the other territories. What we have 
attempted to do here is to set up substantially the same type of 
territorial operation that we have in the Virgin Islands and Guam. 

Mr. Norretu. I do not think you ought to do that. I think you 
ought to set up the same kind of government you have taken over, 
maybe improve it a little bit. 

Mr. Davis. It is. I call your attention to this chart here on total 
costs. This is 1950. The red column indicates Federal expenditures 
and the hatched portion, local, and this is proposed 1951. You will 
note a very substantial reduction in Federal expenditure from that 
under naval administration. There is a total of $840,000 Federal for 
fiscal 1952 against $1,159,000 last year. The committee will readily 
understand that in adapting a complete naval administration to a 
complete civilian administration, we do not follow the exact horizontal 
line of each office. There are some changes in organization set-up. 

Mr. Norretu. That will not prevent you from giving me a break- 
down of what you spent last year, will it? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Comparative breakdown of Governor's office for fiscal 1950 and 1952 











1950 ! 1952 

eosin 7 Seen Tae Goe Pena 
COWS ic ce habeus | $8,037.00 | Se EE EST ET COR $11, 200. 00 | 
Executive officer_.............| 7,464.00 | || Secretary Se | 8, 800. 00 
Administrative assistant......| 5,888.00 | || Clerk-stenographer (1) _--_--| 3, 825. 00 
Clerk-stenographer (1). ..-..-| 4, 196. 00 | ee cistcat cds eoawes | 3,100.00 
Clerk-stenographer (7) -. | 14,096.00 | | aa 
Employees (2).......-.-- -| 2,364.00 | | 26, 925. 00 | 
Aide to Governor.........--.- 3, 847. 00 | || Overseas difference 25 per- | 

|\———_———| $45, 892.00 |] cent.. .......--_222 2. | 6,731.00 | 
Personnel: Travel to United | Temporary services- -.--..-- | 4,249.00 } 

TS" ie Sie a ees sf Ay x, Be 0 | |——_———| $37, 905. 00 
Transportation of supplies__-_|......----- 2, 044.00 || Personnel: | 
Communications. --- -- ee TORRE 2, 395. 00 | Travel of Governor to | | 
i...) (iS aS Tse 0 | United States, 3 trips | 
Supplies and materials. ......|..........- 2, 400. 00 | at $1,300._..._.. i 3, 900. 00 
io EE Se 2, 063. 12 | 3 X 20 days per diem at $9 | 540, 00 

—_—__——_| Travel within United | 560. 00 

DANE full Sontiaamncionmcoted acts 54, 794. 12 | States ..... ee 5, 000, 00 
| Transportation of supplies-._|_----- eaten 400. 00 
Communications. --.....--- Fem Ph 250. 00 
| OL OS" SRS ie RE ee Resi died: 300 00 
Supplies and materials _ __-_- Taree oe 1, 900. 00 
|} Contingencies.-........-..-- Rca alba 0 
Pelancsisckcenieiiets 
MRIs 3.25 chitinase Linc ahobits 45. 755. 00 

' ' 

















Mr. Norreuu. There is one other item here I would like to ask 
about and that is the item of grants. Do you have the amount of 
grants that were made in the last fiscal year? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, Mr. Chairman; that is the figure shown in the red 
column on this chart here which is $1,159,000. 
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Mr. Norre.u. Do you have a breakdown on that? 

Mr. Davis. That is Navy’s own calculation of the amount they 
expended on Government functions. 

Mr. Norrexu. You might insert that in the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Comparative estimated cost of administration of American Samoa, fiscal years 1950 
and 1952 





1950 





Navy 
Govern- | Island | govern- Govern- Fe 
Department or activity ment of | govern- ment Total ment of ederal re 
American| ment, unit, AN American} 2PPrO- Potal 
Samoa | Navy, other |@Stimated)/"comoa | Priation jestimated 
expendi- | expendi-| naval | 8% 1950) Ghjigg. | Obliga- | cost, 1952 
tures tures | expendi- tions tions 
tures 





General Administration includ- 
ing legislative branch - -- - $38, 350 306 | $337,001 | $378,657 | $113,485 | $51,341 | $164, 826 
Legal and public safety inc lud- 
ing judicial branch 27, 050 ) 41, 647 88, 706 47, 680 5 69, 325 
Public education. ___-- -_| 179, 500 35,011 | 214,511 | 234, 688 234, 688 
Commerce, industry and Agri- 
. 31, 700 kc 5, 146 42, 776 65, 865 65, 86! 
Medical care and public health | 103, 000 191,323 | 320,323 | 316,456 316, 456 
Public works “te, 211,990 | 434,790 | 416,840 416, 840 
Manu’s Telegraph and Station 
ship, U. 8. Navy 103, 931 10, 000 
Miscellaneous. .......-..----- f 5, 000 am 
BIT wo cactinwncnns oa 178, 486 | 178, 486 


Grand totals 607, 400 55, 245 |1, 104, 535 |1, 767, 180 |1, 205, 014 





























STaTIsTICAL INDEX OF WORKLOAD BY FUNCTIONS 


EDUCATION 

Facilities: 

Public elementary schools, 48 

Junior high schools, 5. 

Senior high school, 1 

Vocational school, 1. 

Private mission schools, 7. 

European-type elementary structures, 31. 

Samoan-type elementary structures, 17. 
Enroliment: 

Publie elementary and junior high, 3,410. 

Senior high, 305. 

Vocational school, 375 

Adult evening school, 55. 

Private elementary schools, 1,003. 

Samoans attending colleges and universities in United States, 15. 

Samoan attending junior college in Honolulu, 1. 
Teachers: 

Public elementary and junior high schools—Samoan, 136. 

High-school senior, American, 12. 

High-school senior, Samoan, 2. 

Vocational schools, American, 5. 

Vocational schools, Samoan, 10. 

Private schools, European, 13. 

Private schools, Samoan, 19. 
Pupil ratio: 

In high school, 1 to 21. 

In elementary and junior high schools, 1 to 30. 
Cost per pupil: 

High school 1950, $151. 

Elementary schools 1950, $22. 








0 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 
Staff: 
Doctors, 3 American. 
Dentist, 1 American. 
Administration and sanitation, 1 American. 
Nurses; 5 American, 83 Samoan, 45 student nurses, Samoan, 
Medical practitioners, 8 Samoan. 
Dental practitioner, 1 Samoan. 
Facilities: 
Hospital, built in 1946: 
Capacity, 224 beds, 27 bassinets. 
Wards, 8. 
Operating room, laboratory, X-ray, pharmacy, dental clinic, commissary. 
Dispensaries, 5; Tau, Ofu, Amouli, Leone, Utulei. Staffed with a medical 
practitioner and nurse. Tau has capacity for 14 bed in-patient unit. 
Patient load: 
Dispensaries, 50,000 per annum. 
Hospital, in-patient, 3,000 per annum; out-patient, 6,500 per annum. 
Vital statistics: 
Birth rate, 41.5 per 1,000. 
Death rate, 8.2 per 1,000. 
Infant mortality, 60.0 per 1,000 live births. 
Morbidity: Yaws, tuberculosis, filariasis, intestinal paralysis, respiratory dis- 
eases, leprosy. 
Training: Nurses school at hospital. Four-year course, 20-25 students enter 
each year, 45 present enrollment. Central medical school, Suva, Fiji. 
Six medical practitioners, and 4 dental practitioners enrolled. 


PUBLIC WORKS 
Roads: 65 miles. 
40 miles Ist class. 
25 miles 2d class. 
50 miles foot paths. 
Airstrip: 6,000 foot coral strip at Tafuna—not in use currently. 
Harbor: Maximum depth 167 feet. 
Docks: 
i—30 x 396 concrete main dock. 
1—30 x 400 concrete fuel dock. 
25-30 feet of water along side the docks. 
Electric power: - 
2500 kw. capacity. 
1200 kw. normal load. 
42,000 kwh. per month. 
Telephone: 
344 phones. 
103,000 lineal feet of telephone wire. 
Post office: United States post office Pago Pago, Tutuila, American Samoa. 
Government buildings: 103. 
Water system, including mountain reservoirs and pumping station. 
Vehicles: Trucks, graders, cranes, etc.—44 pieces. 
Shops: 4. 
Docks: 2. 


ECONOMICS 
Copra production: 

1950, 1,971 metric tons (2,204.6). 

1949, 1,479 metric tons. 
Exports, $313,069.65. 
Imports, $886,961. 
Handicraft production and export, approximately 400,000 pieces, value $52,135.65. 
Standard of living: 1950 income, $1,800,000. 
Livestock: 

200 cattle dairy. 

200 horses. 

Pigs. 

Chickens. 





















District court cases: 
Tried, 160. 
Burglary, 12. 
Property damage, 16. 
Unclean premises, 38. 
Slander, 11. 
Fail to pick coconut beetle, 21. 
Miscellaneous, 28. 
Convicted, 126. 
Acquitted, 34. 
Tax cases, 987. 
Village courts cases: 
ried, 139. 
Convicted, 139. 
Prison: 
Location, Fagotago. 
Inmates, June 30, 1950, 29. 


PER CAPITA 
Education: 


Cost per pupil: 
$151 high school, 1950. 
$22 elementary schools, 1950. 
(Will increase slightly in 1952.) 
Health: 
Cost per person: $17.21 in 1950. 
(Will decrease to about $17.01 in 1952.) 
Total cost of government: 
Per person: 
$95 in 1950. 
$68.70 in 1952. 


LEGISLATURE OF AMERICAN SAMOA 


Mr. Norre t. I notice an item of $13,760 for legislative expenses; 
explain that please. 

Mr. Savy. They have a body called the Fono that consists of 
two houses: Alii and the house of representatives. The upper 
house is composed of the high chiefs of the island and the lower house is 
composed of the village and county chiefs. At the present time the Fono 
exercises only advisory functions but it is hoped that in the near 
future it will have legislative functions. Right now it is passing resolu- 
tions and when the Governor approves them, they have virtually thie 
force and effect of law. 

Mr. Norrexu. What did you say the population was? 

Mr. Davis. Eighteen thousand in American Samoa. 

Mr. Savy. In western Samoa they do have a legislature already. 

Mr. Norretu. The total amount of money you are asking from 
the American people this year is $840,000? 

Mr. Davis. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Norreu. And there are 18,000 all told on the island? 

Mr. Davis. That is a little less than $50 per capita which compar’s 
very favorably with the other territories. In the Virgin Islands it is 
about $65. 

Mr. Norrevi. You have thousands of islands there, Mr. Davis 
and you cannot—— 
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RELATIVE GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION OF SAMOA AND TRUST ISLANDS 


Mr. Davis. We are speaking now of American Samoa, not the trust 
territory. 
ie ecunaitx: But you have the trust islands; you have a great 
chain of islands throughout the Pacific and here American Samoa is 
down here in the southern part of the Pacific; and then you have islands 
from there nearly to Tokyo. 

Mr. Savy. This chart shows the location of Samoa. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to have the globe before the committee 
when we come to the trust territory. 

Mr. Norre.u. Locate there on your globe [indicating] American 
Samoa. 

Mr. Jensen. What is the longitude and latitude? 

Mr. Davis. About 14° south latitude and the longitude is 170° 
west. 

Mr. Norre.u. It appears to be America’s southernmost island. 

Mr. Davis. It is our southernmost territory; yes. 

Mr. Norre.u. Now locate, while we are here, the trust islands. 

Mr. Davis. The three tabs that you see here represent the outer 
limits. You have the Carolines and the Marshalls and the Marianas. 
Guam is here and here are the trust islands. 

Mr. Norre.u. Getting back to American Samoa, you are setting 
up a chief justice and a high court. You are asking for $24,485. Do 
you have anything like this now? 

Mr. Davis. We are continuing the court that the Navy has had 
functioning for a long time. 

Mr. Norreuu. Well, how much did it cost; do you know? 

Mr. Sapy. It is exactly the same set-up, sir. 

Mr. Norreuu. The same as this? 

Mr. Savy. They have a civilian justice and a clerk of the court 
and 

Mr. Norre.tu. Are you continuing the set-up that the Navy had? 

Mr. Savy. Yes; it is a civilian set-up now. 

Mr. Norre.u. I wish you would give us a breakdown of the justifi- 
cations and their official setup so we can see the salaries and so forth. 

Mr. Davis. There is one judge, continental, whom we expect to 
continue as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Norre.u. Just give a breakdown like you have for the Gov- 
ernor’s office and the grants. You might cover the legislative ex- 
penses, too. 

Mr. Davis. We will be very glad to do that. 

(Data requested follows: ) 





Comparative breakdown of costs of legislative branch for fiscal 1950 and 1952 


1950: 1952: 
Members (66)__.--.----- $10, 000 Members (66)_____....._ $13, 000 
eee 14 a. 2, 520 hs SA ee ee 350 
erie Supplies and transporta- 
NE ios saa en wan so 12, 520 Me 410 





2: Es ee emeeeeee 13, 760 
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Comparative breakdown of costs of judicial branch for fiscal 1950 and 1952 


1950: 1952: 
Chief Justice 5 $10, 500 
Clerk of High Court 
Employees of High Court 
(2) 


1, 320 
Temporary services Overseas differential (25 
Personnel total percent) 


Printing 
Supplies and materials___- 359 
Equipment—U. 8S. Codes 
and Reports 700 

— Printing 

23, 795 Supplies and materials___- 
= Equipment—U. 8. Codes 
and Reports 





Mr. Jensen. As I understand it, the term ‘‘Samoa’”’ refers to a 
group of islands. 

Mr. Sapy. Yes, sir; to a group. 

Mr. Jensen. It is called the Samoa group. 

Mr. Savy. We got American Samoa as a result of the Treaty of 
Berlin in 1899 by which Germany got the western portion and the 
United States got the eastern portion. Then, after the First World 
War New Zealand was given a mandate over western Samoa and 
after World War II it was placed under United Nations trusteeship. 
We have retained American Samoa. The Congress accepted the 
cession of the islands from the Samoa chiefs by joint resolution in 1929. 

Mr. JensEN. Now, are there smaller islands in the group? 

Mr. Sapy. There are seven islands in the group. 

Mr. Jensen. That are under our jurisdiction. 

Mr. Savy. In the eastern Samoa group there are seven islands and 
they are under our jurisdiction. 

Mr. Jensen. And British Samoa is a part of the large island. 

Mr. Savy. The British portion is composed of separate islands to 
the west and has a larger land area and larger population. It has a 
population I believe of about 70,000; I forget the exact figure. 

Mr. Jensen. Let us get this straight: Is the entire group under our 
jurisdiction? 

Mr. Davis. The Samoa group is a group of several islands, including 
Swains Island and Tutuila, the main island. 

Mr. JensEN. How large is that? 

Mr. Savy. The total land area of American Samoa is 73 square miles. 
Tutuila is about 40 square miles. 

Mr. Jensen. Please furnish for the record the names of all of the 
islands in the group under our jurisdiction, their land area is square 
miles and their population. 

Mr. Sapy. Yes, sir. 

(Requested data follows: ) 
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Islands constituting American Samoa 




















Square i Square 
iniins Population a Population 
ee ed 40 CS Re meas 3 0 
PE sbatndaceecenss 2 a I i again no seein since 6.1 164 
WR id a cpbnincks~<354+4 14 1, 698 —_—_|—_____- 
ithe aia, 4 544 eee 73.1 | 18, 602 
Se ce iainiratiinknunneg 4 575 | 


| 





Mr. JeNseN. What is the distance from, say, Tutuila to Swain’s 
Islepe 

Mr. Sapy. I think that is about 220 miles. 

Mr. JENSEN. I would like to get myself oriented on our island 
possessions in the Pacific. 

Now then, did you say that British Samoa is just a short distance 
to the west? 

Mr. Sapy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. And they are much larger than our islands? 

Mr. Savy. They are under trusteeship. 

Mr. Norretu. And that belongs to whom? 

Mr. Savy. Under New Zealand administration. It used to be 
called British Samoa, but it is called the Trust Territory of Western 
Samoa. It is not normally referred to any more as British Samoa; at 
least the New Zealanders do not. | 

Mr. Davis. They are, I may say, making a fine effort there to 
develop self-governing institutions in Western Samoa. 

Mr. Jensen. Then we also have the Marshall group. 

Mr. Davis. We will come to the trust territory. That is one whole 
problem. 

Mr. Jensen. Very well. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fenton. Are the seven islands you mentioned pretty well 
scattered out? 

Mr. Sapy. Yes; the main population is in Tutuila. You get 
pretty close to 85 percent of your population in two islands, Tutuila 
and Tau. 

Mr. Fenton. They are pretty important to the United States, are 
they not? 

Mr. Sapy. Yes, sir; they have been used for 50 years as a naval 
station. I am not qualified to discuss their military value, but I was 
recently informed that in the event something happened to the 
Panama Canal, the large natural harbor evolved from the crater at 
Pago Pago harbor would be used as a port for development of supplies, 
as a supply center in the chain of communications to the Far East. 
But I am in no position to say whether that evaluation is correct. 

Mr. Fenton. What do the people do for a living? 

Mr. Savy. Their main export is copra and to a lesser extent handi- 
crafts. Then they grow most of the things they eat: taro, bananas, 
papaya, sugarcane. They do not produce sugar for export but for 
their own consumption. 

Mr. Fenton. How far south of Hawaii are we? 

Mr. Savy. It is about 2,276 miles. 

Mr. Davis. About the same distance from Hawaii as Hawaii is 
from San Francisco. 
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Mr. Fenton. The next closest possession would be the Marshal! 
group, is that right? 

Mr. Sapy. Yes, sir; we have some islands directly north, Canton 
and Enderbury, which are, I believe, somewhere around 700 miles 
from Samoa. We administer these jointly with the British. Then 
too, there are Jarvis, Baker, and Howland and some other mino: 
islands, the claims to which are disputed. 

Mr. Fenton. How far are we from the Marshalls? 

Mr. Savy. They are 1,700 miles from Samoa—and about 3,000 
miles, just roughly, to Guam. 


Mr. JENSEN. It would appear that there are relatively few people 
who know what we have in the Pacific. 


Mr. Davis. We would be very happy to prepare a coordinated 
statement for inclusion in the record. 


Mr. Jensen. I think you should, and give quite a full explanation 
of our Pacific island possessions. 


Mr. Davis. We will be glad to do that. 
(Coordinated statement follows:) 


AMERICAN SAMOA 
LOCATION 


American Samoa lies south of the equator between 13° and 14° south latitude 
and 168° and 172° west longitude, roughly 2,200 miles south of Hawaii and 4,000 
mules southwest of San Francisco. Seven islands constitute the American Samoan 
group with a total land area of approximately 73 square miles. The islands are 
of volcanic formation and mountainous. 


STATUS 


The United States acquired possession of American Samoa under the Treaty 
of Berlin in 1899. In 1900, the chiefs of Tutuila ceded their island to this country 
and President McKinley issued an Executive order placing the administration of 
the islands under the Department of the Navy. By joint resolution the United 
States Congress on February 20, 1929, accepted the cession of the Samoan chiefs of 
Tutuila and of other islands and provided that all civil, judicial, and military 
powers be exercised under direction of the President until the Congress should 

rovided for the Government. American Samoa is classified as an unorganized 
nited States possession. 
PEOPLE 


The American Samoans are Polynesian and closely akin to the peoples indigenous 
to that part of the Pacific reaching from Hawaii to the Marois of New Zealand. 
The census figures for 1950 indicate a population of 18,602, of which the greater 
portion live on the island of Tutuila. The population has been continuously 
increasing since 1900 and now has reached a density of 254 persons per square mile. 


RESOURCES 


Natural resources of American Samoa are meager. The economy is primarily 
an agricultural one, and it produces little for export except copra and handicraft 
items consisting of floor mats, table mats, tapa cloths, and curios. Total exports 
for fiscal 1950 amounted to $313,069.65 of which $260,934 was copra. The 
principal food crops grown are coconuts, bananas, breadfruit, and taro. Fish 
are plentiful in the surrounding ocean waters. 


VALUE TO THE UNITED STATES 


American Samoa is the only American possession in the Pacific south of the 
Equator. It was originally acquired as a coaling station for the United States 
Navy and for assistance to United States merchantmen operating in the South 
Seas. On January 1, 1950, the Navy discontinued its military functions on 
Samoa, inactivating the naval station and reducing the number of personne! 
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assigned to only those required for naval civil government responsibilities. 
American Samoa continues as a future potential military supply and basing area 
if the occasion should ever arise for using it. Pago Pago Harbor at Tutuila is 
the safest and one of the best harbors in the Pacific. Samoa also has a future 
value in connection with Pacific air operations and weather information pro- 
curement. 

Trust TERRITORY OF THE Pactric ISLANDS 


LOCATION 


The trust territory of the Pacific islands occupies a vast oceanic zone of the 
western Pacific north of the equator. The area contains 96 distinct island units 
composed of 1,460 individual islands and has a combined land area of 687 square 
miles. The islands form the three Micronesian groups: the Marshalls, the 
Carolines, and the Marianas (except Guam). The territory lies west and south 
of Hawaii, stretching from 1° to 20° north latitude and from 130° to 170° east 
longitude, and covering some 3,000,000 square miles. 


STATUS 


The trust territory of the Pacific islands was placed under a trusteeship system 
established in the Charter of the United Nations by means of a trusteeship 
agreement, approved by the Security Council of the United Nations on April 2, 
1947, and by the United States Government on July 18, 1947, after due constitu- 
tional process. The terms of the trusteeship agreement, in accordance with the 
Charter of the United Nations, in order to further international peace and security, 
designate the territory as a strategic area. The basis in international law for the 
administration of the trust territory of the Pacific islands by the United States 
originates from the trusteeship agreement. 


PEOPLE 


The inhabitants of the trust territory are broadly classed as Micronesians, 
that is, people of the tiny islands. They are divided into a number of regional and 
local groupings and differ more or less widely in physical characteristics, language, 
and customs. The indigenous population live on six principal island units: 
Saipan, the Palaus, Yap, Truk, Ponape, and Majuro; the other two-fifths are 
widely scattered. Many of the isolated islands and atolls are inhabited by only 
a few dozen people and many more are uninhabited. 


RESOURCES 


Natural resources of the trust territory are meager and only a subsistence 
economy has been possible. On the low coral islands the people grow tree crops 
of coconut, breadfruit, pandanus, papya, and banana and root crops of arrow- 
root and taro; they gather fish so shellfish and raise their own pigs, chickens, 
and ducks. On the high islands less emphasis is given to marine products and 
additional food crops are grown; yams, sweetpotatoes, manioc, sugarcane, 
squash, citrus fruits, corn, and pineapples. Copra made from coconut continues 
to be the major exportable product of the area. Other exports include phosphate, 
woven fiber handicraft, trochus shell, fish, and fruits and vegetables. Total ex- 
ports for the year ended June 30, 1950, amounted to $1,644,180.94, of which 61 
percent went to Japan and 22 percent to South America. 


VALUE TO THE UNITED STATES 


The trust territory represents a path across the Pacific to the Philippines and 
the Orient of value to civil and military air operations. Its myraid islands and 
harbors represent potential supply and staging areas for future military purposes. 
Under United States administration the area is protected from occupation by any 
nation which may have interests inimical to our best interests, militarily and 
politically. 

GuaM 


Guam, the southernmost of the Marianas Islands, lies some 14° north of the 
Equator, about 5,100 miles west of San Francisco, and 1,350 miles east of Yoko- 
hama. It is about 30 miles long, constricted in the center to a width of about 4 
miles, with the southern and northern parts broadening out to a maximum width 
of about 8% miles. The northern part is mostly a level plateau with a general 
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elevation of about 500 feet. The southern part, while quite mountainous, includes 
large areas of grasslands and more limited areas of arable lands along the coasts 
and in the river valleys. The total land area of the island is about 225 square 
miles, or 144,000 acres. 

Although Guam was discovered in 1521, no attempts at colonization were made 
until 1668 when Spanish missionaries landed on Guam. The island was governed 
by Spain until 1898, when it was ceded to the United States by the Treaty of Paris, 
which terminated the Spanish-American War. 

By Executive order, issued by President MeKinley on December 23, 1898, 
Guam was placed under the jurisdiction of the Seeretary of the Navy. On August 
1, 1951, President Truman approved the organie act of Guam, enacted by the 
United States Congress to provide a civil government for the island. Also on Au- 
gust 1, by Executive order, transfer of jurisdiction over Guam from the Navy 
Department to the Department of the Interior became effective. 

Pursuant to terms of the organic act, a 2l-member legislature was elected last 
November by the residents of Guam. An independent juridicary has been estab- 
lished. A civilian governor was appointed by the President in September 1949. 

The population of Guam in 1940 was 22,290 divided among 15 municipalities. 
Preliminary estimates by the Census Bureau for 1950 indicate a population of 
58,754, of which approximately 28,000 are Guamanians. A high percentage of 
the non-Guamanians are temporarily on Guam for military and construction 
purposes. 

While Guam has little to offer in the way of natural resources, it is of inestimable 
value to the United States militarily. It is essential as a hub of air facilities and 
important to the Army and Navy for basing purposes. A large part of the 
economy of the island currently is dependent upon military construction and 
service operations connected with such construction. 

In a less tangible sense, Guam is important, also, as an outpost of democracy. 
Our westernmost territory in the Pacific, Guam stands as an example of United 
States faith in government by law. 


CANTON AND ENDERBURY ISLANDS 
LOCATION 


Canton Island (lat. 2°48’58’’ 8., long. 171°42’41’’ W.) is about 1,630 miles 


southwest of Honolulu. Canton, the largest of the Phoenix Islands, consists of 
a nearly continuous rim of land from 50 to 600 yards wide, enclosing a shallow, 
triangular lagoon about 8 miles long by nearly 4 miles wide. This rim varies in 
height from 10 to 20 feet and is broken by several lagoon entrances. Enderbury 
Island, 32 miles southeast of Canton (lat. 3°28’00’’ 8., long. 171°02'15’’ W.), is 
3% miles long and 14 miles wide. The highest point on Enderbury is 25 feet 
above sea level. 


STATUS 


Canton and Enderbury Islands are claimed’ by both the United States and 
Great Britain. They are administered jointly by the two Governments pursuant 
to an agreement signed April 6, 1939. The British Government has a repre- 
sentative stationed permanently on Canton Island. The Secretary of the Interior, 
who exercises administrative responsibility for the United States pursuant to 
Executive Order 7828 issued March 3, 1938, has designated the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration station manager on Canton Island as his representative. The 
CAA station manager, in his capacity as United States Administrator, reports to 
the Department of the Interior through the Office of Territories. By an act of 
the Eightieth Congress, the jurisdiction of the District Court of Hawaii was 
extended to all civil and criminal cases arising on or within Canton and Enderbury 
Islands. That act also contains a provision as to the laws applicable to these 
islands. 

POPULATION 


Canton Island had a total population of 263 on June 1 ,1950. Enderbury 
Island is uninhabited. The breakdown of population by national origin of per- 
sons on Canton is as follows: 


United States citizens 
British subjects __— _- 
Gilbertese and Fijians__ 
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RESOURCES 


Vegetation is sparse and stunted, with some coconut palms on Enderbury and 
a few on Canton. Fish are abundant but some are poisonous. There are the 
usual sea and migratory birds on both islands. Much of the surface of Enderbury 
is covered with various kinds of grass and low herbs. ‘ 


VALUE TO THE UNITED STATES 


The principal value of Canton Island is its location and suitability as an air stop 
for planes traveling between Hawaii and Australia, New Zealand, and islands in 
the South Pacific. It is almost directly on the Great Circle route between Hono- 
julu and Fiji. The Civil Aeronautics Administration maintains a station on 
Canton. Pan American World Airways maintains a hotel and other facilities 
in support of its air service to the South Pacific. A private oil company main- 
tains fueling facilities. There is also a small fishery operation owned and man- 
aged by Americans who employ Gilbertese fishermen. Over 5,000 pounds of 
frozen fish are flown monthly to Hawaii. 


How.LanbD, BAKER, AND JARviIs ISLANDS 
LOCATION 


Howland Island (latitude 0° 48’ 06’’ N., longitude 176° 38’ 12’’ W.) is located 
approximately 1,620 miles southwest of Honolulu. A flat coral island, Howland 
is about 2 miles long with an average width of one-half mile. Its land area is 
approximately 400 acres, 20 feet above sea level at its highest elevation. 

Baker Island (latitude 0° 13’ 30’’ N., longitude 176° 28’ 14’’ W.) is approxi- 
mately 1,880 miles southwest of Honolulu. Baker is a saucer-shaped island of 
coral formation about a mile east and west and about 1,500 yards wide. Its high- 
est elevation is about 20 feet above sea level. 

Jarvis Island (latitude 0° 22’ 37’’ S., longitude 160° 01’ 37’’ W.) is about 1,500 
miles south of Honolulu. Jarvis is about 1.9 miles long and 1 mile wide, having a 
land area of 1.66 square miles. Its beach rim, for the most part 15 to 20 feet high, 
encloses a basin. 

STATUS 


These islands are possessions of the United States and are administered by the 
Department of the Interior pursuant to Executive Order 7368 of May 13, 1936. 
The Department does not maintain any representatives on the islands but has 
made an arrangement for the Coast Guard to visit the islands annually in order to 
maintain the claims of the United States to them. By act of the Eightieth 
Congress, the jurisdiction of the District Court of Hawaii was extended to all 
civil and criminal cases arising on or within these as well as certain other islands 
in the Pacific. The act also contains a provision as to law applicable to these 
islands. 

POPULATION 


These islands have been uninhabited since 1942, when American colonists 
established there by the Department of the Interior were evacuated following 
sea and air attacks by the Japanese. 


RESOURCES 


Howland Island is practically devoid of vegetation, having only a little grass 
and brushwood. In the south central part there are small thickets of kou trees. 
Various types of birds inhabit the island. Marine life is abundant. 

On Baker Island the vegetation consists of four kinds of grass, a few low shrubs, 
and weedy herbs. Bird life is much less abundant than on Howland, possibly 
because of the presence on Baker of the large bird-eating Norway rat. Marine 
life is plentiful and varied. 

On Jarvis Island the lowest point of the basin is but a few feet above sea level, 
and much of it is rich in guano, from the droppings of myriads of sea birds. Large 
numbers of fish are found in pools on the reef. 


VALUE TO THE UNITED STATES 


Of little or no economic value. Of importance to the United States to keep 
out of the hands of any unfriendly nation. 
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OrHeER Paciric IsLanps 


Notre.—Other island possessions of the United States in the Pacific ineclu:e 
Wake, Midway, Johnston, and Sand Islands and Kingman Reef, which are under 
the jurisdiction of the Navy Department. They are not under considerati 
for transfer to the Interior Department. 


Mr. Jensen. I hope you will include their location, products raised 
on the islands, their value from the military standpoint, in layman's 
language. 

Mr. Norre.v. Do you understand we want a statement of expend- 
itures on each of these categories for the fiscal year 1950, 1951, and 
then explain in your statement the amounts indicated and the requests 
made for 1952, and we want the same thing for what we will now ask 
you about, the trust islands. 


AUTHORITY TO TRANSFER ADMINISTRATION FROM THE NAVY TO THE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


And right at this point, do you have any law, any bill that was 
passed by the Congress on this? What authority are you operating 
on, a law or the President’s letter? 

Mr. Davis. There has been no new legislation on American Samoa. 
We have the congressional act of February 20, 1929, which takes 
notice of and accepts the cession of rights in American Samoa to the 
United States. There was an action of the chiefs confirming action 
taken originally when Samoa was given to the United States. I pre- 
sume you have reference to our present direct specific authority? 

Mr. Norre.u. I have reference to whether or not you have a lay 
transferring jurisdiction from the Navy to the Interior just like we 
discussed a year ago regarding Guam. 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. The Guam organic act provides that the 
government should be administered by a civilian agency to be desig- 
nated by the President, and the President so designated the Interior 
Department. In the case of Samoa and the trust territory there 1s 
no statutory authority for the government there. They are admin- 
istered under Executive order and the President has indicated in a 
letter of September 23, 1949, that he will transfer this authority to 
the Interior Department on July 1, 1951. We shall be acting in 
administering the budget which we now present to you for your com- 
mittee under the authority of an Executive order unless the Congress 
in the meantime should take further action. 

Mr. Norre.u. We initially had a letter from the President regarding 
Guam. Do you construe the letter to be sufficient for this committe 
to make an appropriation or do you think we have to have law in 
case somebody objects? What is your idea on that? 

Mr. Davis. That would be a question for the committee’s leg! 
advisers, Mr. Chairman. But we have proceeded on the belief tha‘ 
the President had full authority to set up and administer. 

Mr. Norrevyi. You think he has and that we could appropriate 
money under that authority? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. I might add that the last Congress did appro- 
priate over $600,000 to the Navy for use in financing the transfer to 
the Interior Department. 

Mr. Norrewu. Generally we are not permitted to make any appro- 
priation for anything that is not authorized by law. 
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Mr. Davis. The Congress has for 50 years made direct or indirect 
appropriations for the government of Guam and Samoa in the naval 
appropriation bill each year. I do not know that the question has 
ever been raised of the legality of those appropriations but you have 
that precedent, certainly. 

Mr. Norre.u. There is some difference between American Samoa 
and Guam, I know. 

Mr. Davis. This act of February 20, 1929, which I referred to a 
moment ago, provides for that in paragraph (c). 

(A copy of the joint resolution follows:) 


CoNGRESSIONAL Act or Fesruary 20, 1929 


With respect to American Samoa in general: 

(a) “The cessions by certain chiefs of the islands of Tutuila and Manu’a and 
certain islands of the Samoan Group lying between the thirteenth and fifteenth 
degrees of latitude south of the Equator and between the one hundred and sixty- 
seventh and one hundred and seventy-first degrees of longitude west of Greenwich, 
herein referred to as the islands of Eastern Samoa, are accepted, ratified, and con- 
firmed as of April 10, 1900, and July 16, 1904, respectively. 

(b) The existing laws of the United States relative to public lands shall not 
apply to such lands in the said islands of Eastern Samoa; but the Congress of the 
United States shall enact special laws for their management and disposition: 
Provided, That all revenue from or proceeds of the same, except as regards such 
part thereof as may be used or occupied for the civil, military, or naval purposes 
of the United States or may be assigned for the use of the local government, shall 
be used solely for the benefit of the inhabitants of the said islands of Eastern 
Samoa for educational and other public purposes. 

(c) Until Congress shall provide for the government of such islands, all civil, 
judicial, and military powers shall be vested in such person or persons and shall 
be exercised in such manner as the President of the United States shall direct; 
and the President shall have power to remove said officers and fill the vacancies 
so occasioned” (45 Stat. 1253, 48 U. S. C. 1481a to 1431c). 


Mr. Norretu. Is that the same kind of law that was enacted 
regarding Guam? 

Mr. Davis. There was no similar law. In Guam, the authority was 
purely executive, not statutory on Guam, as I recall, up to the 
past 

Mr. Norre.u. I don’t mean to indicate I am opposed to it, but I 
am merely trying to get a legal angle of it. 

Mr. Davis. Apparently Congress did in 1929 authorize and expect 
the President to provide the Government functions there. 

Mr. Norre wt. Is there any other question regarding American 
Samoa? 





MEDICAL SERVICES IN AMERICAN SAMOA 


Mr. Fenton. What about the medical aspects of Samoa? 

Mr. Savy. The Navy has maintained a hospital in American 
Samoa. It has a capacity of 224 beds, and it has been staffed by 
naval personnel, with Samoans occupying nursing and the more or less 
subprofessional or technical positions within the hospital. 

Mr. Fenton. Well, will you state where this hospital is? 

Mr. Sapy. It is located on Tutuila, Mr. Fenton. 

Mr. Fenton. You said it was a 224-bed hospital? 

Mr. Savy. Yes, sir; the Navy has also been training a group of 
about 10 medical practitioners in the medical school at Fiji also for a 
subprofessional type of medical-assistance work within the hospitals 
and for sanitation and other types of work in the outer islands. About 
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eight of those students have been graduated and are back in Samoa 
working under supervision. I do not know whether you knew Dr. 
Lambert, who set up this school for the Rockefeller Foundation and 
the British Government in the Fijis. It is a very worth-while schoo! 
for medical practitioners. The Samoa government has taken advan- 
tage of the school facilities to train the people in the schools. 

Mr. Frnron. Are there nursing facilities? They do not teach 
medicine there; do they? 

Mr. Savy. It is something short of a full medical college. But it is 
a school which the AMA is aware of, and for limited type of work 
which the graduates are capable of doing I believe it has the blessing 
of qualified doctors who have reviewed the program. 

Mr. Fenton. Do they practice medicine? 

Mr. Savy. They do not have full authority to practice medicine. 
They have a limited certificate and a limited sphere within which 
they can work. They can give inoculations, for example. 

Mr. Fenton. Technicians? 

Mr. Savy. And for sanitary work, first-aid work of all kinds. 

Mr. Fenton. Where are the Fijis on the map? 

Mr. Savy. About 700 miles from Samoa. If that is not correct, | 
would like later to insert the correct figure in the record, with the 
committee’s permission. 

Mr. Norrevi. That may be done. 

Mr. Fenton. That is the closest school there would be for that 
area? 

Mr. Sapy. The only school of its kind in the South Pacific area. 
The Navy did run a school at Guam for the same purpose; but, 
because the cost of operating the school was so great and the tuition 
so heavy, the Samoan government decided to move its students to 
Fiji and train them there. We encountered the same thing there 
when we reviewed the possibility of taking over the medical school 
at Guam to operate under civilian administration. We decided it 
was cheaper to send the trust territory students also to the Fiji 
school, and there is every indication that the school at Fiji meets the 
standards established at Guam and the cost is considerably less. 

Mr. Fenton. Do Guamanians go down there? 

Mr. Savy. No, but the Trust Islanders do. Sixty-five of them are 
now enrolled in the Fiji medical and dental schools at far less cost 
than we could ever hope to provide similar training in Guam. 

Mr. Fenton. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Savy. It runs $440 per student per year, including room and 
board. 

Trust TERRITORY 


Mr. Norre i. If there are no further questions, we will go to the 
next item, which is the trust territory. 

Mr. Davis, would you like to make a statement on this item? 

Mr. Davis. The total expenditures for the government of the trust 
territory during fiscal 1952 are estimated to be $6,230,000. Included 
in this total are $54,437 for the Office of the High Commissioner and 
$42,312 for the judiciary, which, in accordance with long-established 
peneecent in the case of our other territories, are considered to be 

‘ederal obligations. The remaining $6,133,251 represents estimated 
expenditures for local purposes, of which $250,000 will be obtained 
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from local revenues; the balance of $5,883,251 is requested herein as a 
grant to the Territorial government. As will be shown later, this 
represents a substantial reduction in the cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment of supporting the trust territory government during the previous 
years of naval administration. 

* A look at the map of the Pacific will give one an appreciation of the 
problem of administering this area. The trust territory is composed 
of the former Japanese-mandated islands, that is, the Marianas, 
except Guam; the Carolines, and the Marshalls. There are approx- 
imately 3,000,000 square miles of ocean. In addition to the geo- 
graphic probiem, there are wide cultural differences among the 
people of the area. There are eight distinct cultural groups, each 
speaking a different language; their cultures vary from the relatively 
“primitive” groups in the Yap area to those approximating western 
culture in the northern Marianas. 

Included in this area are islands such as Tinian, Saipan, Peleliu, 
and Kwajalein, which were captured by American forces at great loss 
of men and material. The occupation of the area was completed 
following the end of World War II, and in order to insure that the 
islands would not once again be used as springboards for aggression 
against the United States and other parts of the world, the United 
States, by agreement with the Security Council of the United Nations, 
accepted full responsibility for jurisdiction over the area. Under the 
terms of the trusteeship, the United States fully protected its security 
interests in the area and at the same time assumed far-reaching 
obligations for the political, economic, social, and educational advance- 
ment of the people of the trust territory. The trusteeship agree- 
ment was approved by joint resolution of the Congress, and on 
July 18, 1947, the date on which the agreement came into effect, the 
President issued an Executive order placing responsibility for admin- 
istration in the Navy Department on an interim basis pending the 
designation of a civilian agency which would assume permanent 
responsibility. A copy of the order is submitted for the record. 

(A copy of the Executive order follows: ) 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 9875, PROVIDING AN INTERIM ADMINISTRATION FOR THE TRUST 
TERRITORY OF THE Pacriric ISLANDS 


Whereas the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands (hereinafter referred to as 
the trust territory) has been placed under the trusteeship system established in 
the Charter of the United Nations by means of a trusteeship agreement (herein- 
after referred to as the agreement), approved by the Security Council of the 
United Nations on April 2, 1947, and by the United States Government on July 
18, 1947, after due constitutional process; and 

Whereas the United States of America, under the terms of the agreement, is 
designated as the administering authority of the trust territory and has assumed 
obligations for the government thereof; and 

Whereas it is necessary to establish an interim administration of the trust 
territory, pending the enactment of appropriate legislation by the Congress of 
the United States providing for the future government thereof: 

Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority vested in me as President of the 
United States, it is ordered as follows: 

1. The military government in the former Japanese-mandated islands is hereby 
terminated, and the authority and responsibility for the civil administration of 
the trust territory, on an interim basis, is hereby delegated to the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

2. The Secretary of the Navy shall, subject to such policies as the President 
may from time to time prescribe, and, when appropriate, in collaboration with 
other departments or agencies of the Federal Government, carry out the obliga- 
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tions which the United States, as the administering authority of the trust terr'- 
tory, has assumed under the terms of the agreement and the Charter of the Unit« | 
Nations: Provided, however, That the authority granted to the United States und: r 
article 13 of the agreement to close any areas for security reasons and to determi. 
the extent to which articles 87 and 88 of the Charter of the United Nations sha|| 
be applicable to such closed areas shall be exercised jointly by the Secretary of 
the Navy and the Secretary of State: And provided further, That all relations bh. - 
tween departments or agencies of the Federal Government and appropriate orga). 
of the United Nations with respect to the trust territory shall be conducted throug! 
the Secretary of State. 

3. This order, subject to subsequent modification, shall be effective as of this 
date and shall remain effective until a designation is made of the civilian depar:- 
ment or agency which is to have permanent responsibility for the government of 
the trust territory. 


Harry 8. TRUMAN. 

THe Wuite Hovss, July 18, 1947. 

On February 11, 1948, the President, by letter to the Secretary of 
the Interior, expressed his intention of designating the Department of 
the Interior to assume administrative reponsibility for the trust 
territory, as well as American Samoa and Guam, and requested the 
Department of the Interior to take the initiative, in cooperation wit! 
the Navy Department, in developing plans to carry out the transfer. 
Later, on May 14, 1949, the President requested the Interior and 
Navy Departments to submit plans to him for carrying out the trans- 
fer in the trust territory within 2 or 3 years of that date. Accordingly, 
the two Departments drew up a memorandum of understanding setting 
forth the procedure for effectuating the transfer of administrative 
responsibility for the trust territory from the Navy to the Interior 
Department on July 1, 1951, which the President approved on Sep- 
tember 23, 1949. Copies of this documentation are submitted here- 
with for the information of the committee. 


(The material referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 18, 1947. 
The PREsIDENT, 
The White House. 

Dear Mr, PREsIDENT: Pursuant to your request, the Secretaries of State, War, 
Navy, and Interior have held several meetings and have agreed upon the following 
course of action: 

1. Separate organic legislation for Guam to provide civil government and to 
grant citizenship, a bill of rights, and legislative powers to Guamanians should be 
enacted this session. In recent hearings on such organic legislation, the Depart- 
ments have recommended the transfer of administration from the Navy Depari- 
ment to a civilian agency designated by the President at the earliest practicable 
date, the exact date to be determined by the President. 

2. Organic legislation for American Samoa, providing civil government and 
granting citizenship, a bill of rights, and legislative powers, should be prepared by 
the Navy and Interior Departments and presented to the next session of Congress. 

3. Suggestions for organic legislation for those Pacific islands placed under 
United States trusteeship are in preparation by.the Department of State for pres- 
entation to Congress, provided favorable congressional action is taken on thie 
trusteeship agreement to be shortly presented for approval. 

4. The Navy Department should continue to have administrative responsi- 
bility for Guam and American Samoa on an interim basis pending the transfei 
a civilian agency of the Government at the earliest practicable date, such date to 
be determined by the President. With respect to the trust territory, a similar 
transfer should be effected by the President at the earliest practicable date. 

5. Provided Congress acts favorably on the trusteeship agreement, an Executive 
order should be issued when the agreement enters into force, terminating militar) 
government in the trust territory and delegating civil administration to the Navy 
Department on an interim basis, subject to the conditions set forth in paragraph |. 


Faithfully yours, oOo - 
. C. MArsHALL. 
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Tue Wuite House, 
Washington, February 11, 1948. 
The honorable the SecreTARY OF THE INTERIOR. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: In a letter of June 19, 1947, to the Congress trans- 
mitting a letter from the Secretary of State dated June 18, 1947, I indicated a 
course of action which you and the Secretaries of State, Army, and Navy agreed 
should be followed with respect to the administration of Guam, Samoa, and the 
Pacific islands under United States trusteeship. 

It is my intention, upon approval of organic acts for the afore-mentioned 
islands, to designate the Department of the Interior as the civilian agency with 
general supervision over civil administration of those islands. Assumption by the 
Department of such responsibility, of course, will await transfer from the Depart- 
ment of the Navy which should be effected at the earliest practicable date after 
approval of the organic acts. Designation of the Department of the Interior will 
be without prejudice to study and determination, based upon further study of 
long-range plans for administration of United States Territories and possessions. 

I am advising you of my intention to make this designation in order that you 
may expedite preparatory planning for an orderly transition to civil government 
and for speedy achievement of the aims of this Government with respect to its 
territories as expressed in the aforesaid communication to the Congress and in the 
recent message On the state of the Union. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry TRUMAN. 





The President on May 14, 1949, sent the following letter to the Secretary of 
the Interior: 

My Dear Secretary: I have today informed the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget that the drafts of organic legislation for Guam and American Samoa, 
prepared by the Department of the Interior, have my approval. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior will have the responsibility of presenting the measures to the 
Congress. I have asked the Secretary of the Navy to assist you, and I enclose 
a copy of my letter to him. 

I indicated in my letter of February 11, 1948, to the Secretaries of State, Army, 
Navy, and the Interior, that it was my intention, upon approval of organic acts 
for the Pacific islands, to designate the Department of the Interior as the civilian 
agency with general supervision over civil administration of these islands. While 
I state again that such a designation would be without prejudice to future con- 
sideration based upon further study of long-range plans for administration of 
United States Territories and possessions, it is my desire that realistic planning 
be undertaken immediately to effectuate orderly transfer of the afore-mentioned 
islands from naval to civilian administration. Accordingly, I request that you 
take the lead, in cooperation with the Secretary of the Navy, in developing a 
specific time schedule within which the desired transfers may be effected, regard- 
less of the status of pending legislation. Preferably, under such a schedule, the 
island of Guam should be transferred to civilian administration within the next 
vear, and American Samoa and the Trust Territories within the next 2 to 3 years. 
Plans devised under these time arrangements can then be integrated with what- 
ever legislative proposals are ultimately enacted. 

I further request that you advise me by September 1, 1949, of the plans recom- 
mended under the afore-mentioned procedure. 

It is the announced aim of this Government to accord civil government and a 
full measure of civil rights to the inhabitants of its Pacific territories. The 
accomplishment of this objective will be furthered by the transfer of these terri- 
tories to civilian administration and the enactment of organic legislation at the 
earliest practicable date. 

A copy of this letter is being sent to the Secretary of the Navy. 

Sincerely yours, 


Harry 8S. TrRuMAN. 
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MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN THE NAVY DEPARTMENT AND THE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR REGARDING THE TRANSFER OF ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE Trust TERRITORY OF THE Pacrric ISLANDS 


1. The President should designate the future civilian High Commissioner of 
the trust territory. Interior’s selection for civilian High Commissioner should 
be nominated by the Secretary of the Navy through the Secretary of Defense. 

2. The civilian High Commissioner should assume office on or about July 1, 
1950, and should be responsible to the Secretary of the Navy from the date he 
assumes office until the transfer date. 

3. Responsibility for the government of the trust territory should be transferred 
from Navy to Interior on July 1, 1951, and from that date forward the High 
Commissioner should be responsible to the Secretary of the Interior. 

4. The civilian High Commissioner, with Interior’s assistance, should immedi- 
ately after his designation commence recruiting civilians to replace naval personnel. 
The Navy Department will process the appointments and arrange for the trans- 
portation of civilian replacements until the transfer date. 

5. The Navy Department will, after consultation with the Department of the 
Interior, include in its 1951 budget estimates the amounts required to cover costs 
incidental to the transfer, including the salaries and transportation of civilian 
replacements. 

6. Naval military personnel on duty with the government of the trust territory 
on July 1, 1951, will, except as otherwise agreed upon in individual cases, be de- 
tached from that duty on the transfer date, or earlier, if requested by the High 
Commissioner, provided that the foregoing shall not affect normal rotation of 
duty in individual cases. If any services are required to be performed by naval 
units to the government of the trust territory after July 1, 1951, such services 
will be the subject of separate agreements. 

7. Naval civilian personnel whom the High Commissioner does not wish to 
retain will, by July 1, 1951, be reassigned to other duty or dismissed, as the 
Navy determines. 

8. Specific arrangements with respect to the transfer of property now owned 
by the United States and used by the government of the trust territory will be 
the subject of separate agreements. These arrangements will be consistent with 
policies relating to property transfer set forth in the draft organic acts for Guam 
and American Samoa recommended by the Interior and Navy Departments to 
the Eighty-first Congress. 

9. The two Departments will cooperate closely with each other at each stage 
of the transfer process, making available to one another information, facilities, 
and personal and other services to the fullest extent practicable in order to ensure 
an orderly transfer. 

10. The transfer date referred to in paragraph 3, above, has been selected on 
the assumption that regular air and sea transportation services, other than naval, 
will be available after the transfer date to meet essential civilian and govern- 
mental requirements in the trust territory. The Navy and Interior Departments 
will commence immediately to work out, in cooperation with other interested 
agencies, arrangements for such services and will submit plans by May 1, 1950, 
for carrying out these arrangements to the President for approval. 

Aveust 31, 1949. 





Tue Wuire Hovss, 
Washington, September 23, 194: 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


My Dear Mr. Secretary: I am in receipt of Assistant Secretary of Interior 
William E. Warne’s letter of August 31, 1949, transmitting memoranda of under- 
standing between the Interior and Navy Departments which set forth time sched- 
ules and plans for effecting the transfer of administrative responsibility for 
American Samoa and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

The date for the transfers of administrative responsibility for American Samoa 
and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, respectively, from the Navy 
Department to the Interior Department, July 1, 1951, and the proposed plans 
for accomplishing these transfers have my approval. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to the Secretary cf the Navy. 

Sincerely yours, 


Harry 8S. TRUMAN. 
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RECOMMENDED PLAN FOR ESTABLISHMENT OF CIVILIAN TRANSPORTATION 
SERVICES FOR THE TrRuST TERRITORY OF THE Paciric ISLANDS 


Civilian sea and air transportation services to satisfy government and commer- 
cial requirements in the trust territory under civilian administration should be 
established in the following manner: 

1. Transportation to and from the area.—Commercial air and sea transportation 
facilities will be used where available. Where such commercial facilities are not 
available, the trust territory government should be permitted to use the Military 
Sea Transportation Service and the Military Air Transportation Service for move- 
ment of cargo and passengers over established scheduled routes on a reimbursable 
be is anc insofs.r as sp>ee is *.vaileble in excess of the requirements of the Armed 
Forces. The permission to use MSTS and MATS on a space-available basis is 
not to be considered as implying any obligation on the part of the Department of 
Defense to operate MSTS and/or MATS other than in the discharge of the 
requirements of the armed services. 

2. Surface transportation within the area.—(a) Bids will be invited for a shipping 
service to earry Government cargo from Guam to Truk, Ponape, and Majuro. 
The use of Kwajalein Atoll for a main-line stop as against station-vessel servicing 
will be a matter of further study between the two Departments. The service 
should operate every 4 to 6 weeks. This operation is considered to be commer- 
cially feasible. A thorough check should be made of bidders as to their ability 
to provide dependable service and to meet security requirements. Bids should 
be awarded to the lowest reliable bidder. If all bids for a straight commercial 
service from reliable operators are higher than the estimated cost of a Government 
operation, even if a bareboat charter of a Government ship is made available, the 
government of the trust territory should undertake direct operation or operation 
under agency agreement of this service, using a suitable Government-owned 
vessel such as an AK (i. e., C1-MA-V1) or N-3 with adequate refrigeration space 
for this purpose. The estimated annual cost of governmental operation of the 
service is $200,000, all or a large part of which would be recoverable from charges 
made for transporting cargo and passengers. 

(b) Private vessels based at Guam should, if practicable, be utilized for handling 
of government and commercial cargo in the Mariana Islands. 

(c) The Navy Department should transfer six AKLs, on a nonreimbursable 
basis, for use by the trust territory government as station vessels. The station 
vessels will make periodic official field trips, as at present, to outer islands in 
each district, support the district centers at Koror and Yap, and be available 
for special trips. It is doubtful that this operation will be commercially feasible, 
although it may be in the near future when local islanders acquire sailing vessels 
of sufficient size to carry out local trading and field trip operations within each 
district. Since the operation of the six station vessels will be closely related to 
that of the vessel described in paragraph 2 (a), above, bids should be invited for 
the combined service. If the bids from reliable bidders are higher than the cost 
of Government operations, even if Government vessels under bareboat charter 
are made available, the operation should be conducted by the civil government 
directly or under an agency agreement or by a commercial shipper under a con- 
tract which should be subject to amendment of the basis of experience. The 
estimated annual cost of Government operation of the six vessels is $540,000, 
part of which will be recoverable through charges made for transporting cargo 
and passengers. 

(d) In order to ensure maximum safety for civilian transportation operations 
in the trust territory, the Coast Guard, which has responsibility for installing and 
maintaining aids to navigation at places in the trust territory where naval or 
military units are or may be located, should be enabled to continue this service 
at these and other places in the trust territory on behalf of American and other 
commercial vessels operating in the area. 

3. Air transportation within the area.—(a) The Civil Aeronautics Board should 
be requested to take action on requests for certification of a commercial air route 
between Guam and Saipan. This route is considered to be commercially feasible. 

(b) A weekly air service to district centers and subcenters and necessary special 
flights from district centers should be operated by the trust territory government 
or by a private operator under contract with the trust territory government using 
suitable PBY-type planes (e. g., PBY-—5A) licensed by the CAA for civilian use. 
In order to broaden the competitive field, bids should be invited for an operation 
either by privately owned licensed aircraft or by aircraft owned by the government 
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of the trust territory with the cost of conversion as necessary for licensing purposes 
included in bids for the first year’s service. If Government aircraft is to be used, 
the planes should be transferred by the Navy for use by the trust territory govern- 
ment without exchange of funds. The required service can be performed by 
four PBY-type planes, two based at Guam, and one at Truk and Majuro, at an 
annual estimated cost of $613,000, including maintenance, repair, overhaul, and 
overhead, but not including conversion costs, which, for the PBY—5A-type plane, 
is estimated to be approximately $20,000 per plane. A portion of the operating 
cost will be recoverable from charges made for carrying cargo, mail, and passengers. 

(c) If the operation is by contract with a private operator, the contract should 
be subject to amendment and should permit the operator to develop commercial! 
business on a space-available basis in order to promote economic development of 
the area and to reduce costs to the Government for air service. Consideration 
should be given to inviting bids for the operation of communications services in 
conjunction with the air operation. 

4. Transportation for other Federal agencies —Other Federal agencies having 
civil functions in the area, such as the Weather Bureau and the Post Office, should 
use the civilian transportation services outlined herein and should share in the 
cost of such services as may be operated by the Government. 

5. Fueling, repair, and overhaul facilities —Priority should be given to obtaining 
congressional authorization and appropriations for the installation of shore fue! 
tanks and permanent type reefers and power plants, and for otherwise improving 
shore facilities required for efficient sea and air transportation in the trust terri- 
tory. Present facilities, though operable, consist in the main of advanced base 
type of equipment which is rapidly deteriorating and costly to maintain. Ships 
and planes engaged in logistic operations in the trust territory should be permitted 
to use fueling, repair, overhaul, and such other transportation facilities as are 
normally accorded to civil agencies at military bases located at Guam and Pear! 
Harbor on a reimbursable basis and insofar as they are available in excess of the 
requirements of the Armed Forces. 

6. Establishment of civilian transportation services —The plan envisaged herein 
contemplates the complete replacement of Navy ships, planes, and personne! 
engaged in the logistic support of the trust territory. The Departments of the 
Navy and Interior will proceed immediately to implement this plan in anticipation 
of its being fully operative by July 1, 1951. If it becomes apparent prior to 
November 1, 1950, that a civilian transportation service cannot supply the 
essential civilian and governmental requirements in the trust territory by July 1, 
1951, a report of this fact will be made to the President on November 1, 1950, in 
which a date subsequent to July 1, 1951, for the transfer of administrative re- 
sponsibility will be recommended. 

Submitted by the Departments of the Interior and Navy to the President on 
June 1, 1950. 

Approved by the President on June 6, 1950. 


Mr. Davis. The Congress at its last session appropriated funds to 
be used during the current fiscal year, fiscal 1951, to pay the salaries 
and travel expenses of civilian replacements of naval personnel! 
engaged in civil government activities in the trust territory. It also 
appropriated funds to replace the naval sea and air transportation 
system with civilian transportation services. Elbert D. Thomas, 
former Senator from Utah, has been appointed as civilian High 
Commissioner, and other civilians are now being recruited to replace 
naval personnel. Furthermore, contracts are being drawn up with 
private shipping and air companies for the establishment of civilian 
transportation services. These services will be established on or 
about April 1, 1951, and the costs for continuing them during fiscal 
1952 are reflected in part in the appropriations herein requested. 
Other steps are being taken with the full cooperation of both Depart- 
ments in order that the transfer to civilian administration will be 
effectuated on July 1, 1951, in an orderly manner and without im- 
pairment of public services. 
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MANAGEMENT SURVEY OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE TRUST TERRITORY 
OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Following the President’s request that a date be set for the transfer 
of the Administration of the Trust Territory from the Navy Depart- 
ment to the Department of the Interior, Interior undertook a survey 
of the present and future administration of the trust territory. The 
study was financed by a grant from the President’s management 
improvement fund. A survey team spent from May 23 to June 21, 
1950, in the trust territory. Their findings and rec ommendations 
are embodied in a report entitled “Management Survey of the Gov- 
ernment of the Trust Territory of the ‘Pacific Islands,” copies of 
which have been transmitted to the committee. This report pro- 
vided the background information upon which budget estimates for 
the fiscal year 1952 are based. 

The projected transfer to civilian administration has been very 
favorably commented upon by members of the Trusteeship Counc il 
during its recent review of the 1950 report of the United States on 
its administration of the trust territory. 

Charts have been prepared showing the comparative costs of naval 
administration during fiscal 1950, according to Navy estimates, and of 
the estimated costs under civilian administration in 1952. Estimated 
costs for fiscal 1952 are deemed to be the minimum required to con- 
tinue present services afforded under the naval administration. The 
estimated operating costs are approximately $2,000,000 less than was 
spent by the Federal Government during fiscal 19: 50, and it is expected 
that further reductions will be made in subsequent years as cheaper 
methods of transportation are devised, as the cost of maintaining 
public facilities now dilapidated, is reduced by their replacement with 
permanent facilities, as the local inhabitants are trained to take over 
jobs which must now be filled by recruitment from Hawaii and the 
mainland, and as local revenues are increased through increased pro- 
duction of agricultural and fisheries products in the area. 


TRUST TERRITORY DIVIDED INTO FIVE DISTRICTS FOR ADMINISTRATIVE PURPOSES 


For administrative purposes, the area has been divided into five 
districts, with an administrative center for each district. These are 
Saipan for the Northern Marianas; Koror for the Western Carolines, 
with a subcenter at Yap; Truk for the western portion of the Eastern 
Carolines, Ponape for the eastern portion of the Eastern Carolines; 
and Majuro for the Marshalls. The headquarters for the area is 
temporarily located in Hawaii, pending the construction of permanent 
facilities at a site in the area. Retention of the headquarters in Hawaii 
is costly and unsatisfactory from an administrative viewpoint. 

The Trusteeship Council i is following this matter closely, and unless 
steps are taken soon to construct the necessary headquarters facilities 
in the area, strong criticism of the United States can be expected. 
There are no facilities in the area to which the headquarters staff 
could now move. Buildings and other improvements which existed 
during the Japanese administration were almost entirely destroyed. 
The facilities built in the early years of the occupation by the Navy 
were in most cases of a temporary type. They are summarized as 
follows by the management survey group: 
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SUMMARY OF MANAGEMENT SURVEY REPORT 


It is difficult to think of words dreary enough to describe the deteriorated condi- 
tion of the physical facilities of government in the trust territory. 

For the most part buildings are of a temporary quonset type, inadequate to 
begin with and now many of them almost unusable because of tropical deteriora- 
tion. Generator and refrigeration equipment is mostly of a high-speed wartime 
variety—badly worn and costly to operate and maintain. 

The operating costs of public-works administration, now a major portion of the 
budget, will continue to rise unless emergency construction is undertaken. An 
emergency construction program is proposed, which it is believed will correct 
this situation and allow more time for the district government personnel to devote 
to working with the islanders. The prestige of the United States as an administer- 
ing authority under the United Nations, as well as the needs of government service 
in the trust territory, leave no reasonable alternative in this matter. 

Due to the complete deterioration of many of the structures and 
facilities in the trust territory it is essential to initiate an emergency 
construction and replacement program as soon as possible. The most 
urgent needs are presented for the first year of civil administration. 
Operation and maintenance costs will be prohibitive if this program is 
not begun at once. A request of $1,187,890 is made for this program 
during fiscal 1952. 

The government of the trust territory under the Navy has operated 
as an adjunct of the main Navy Department and fleet organization, 
and many of the functions of the government of the trust territory 
have been performed by other parts of the Naval Establishment. The 
High Commissioner currently has no public-works department in his 
office, no personnel office, very sketchy budget and fiscal procedures 
and controls, and no supply department. These functions in the main 
have been performed by other organizational units of the Naval Estab- 
lishment. 

To simplify an understanding of the budget program, we have pre- 
pared a series of charts indicating revenues and expenditures, and per- 
sonnel information. All data relating to the period of naval adminis- 
tration have been obtained from naval sources. 

The first chart shows a comparison of the total costs of operating 
the administration of the trust territory under the Navy during fiscal 
vear 1950 with the estimated cost under civilian administration for 
fiscal 1952. Fiscal year 1950 was used as the comparative year as it 
was the last complete year for which complete figures on operating 
costs were available, fiscal 1951 being incomplete as of this date. 

The second chart shows comparative operating costs by function. 
It will be noted that considerable savings are indicated in some fune- 
tions while modest increases are requested in others. 

Of the appropriations requested, $54,437 is required for the Office of 
the High Commissioner for salaries and other expenses; and $42,312 
for the judicial department for salaries of the justices and other 
expenses. In conformance with the precedents in other territories, 
these are considered Federal obligations. They total $96,749. 

The estimates of annual transportation costs in the past have varied 
from $3% million upward. On the basis of present information, it is 
estimated that adequate transportation can be furnished for approxi- 
mately $1,600,000. 

A breakdown of the estimated operating costs as shown on the 
chart is indicated as follows: 

(The material referred to follows: ) 
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Sep pueipigte is parse pees Pte Sener ad erty aie ara ota yes $1, 108, 405 
ELI RIESE SE ys SS A a a TR 674, 763 
Gemeente ia. Se cu eh ek kk 569, 614 
I Seats VOSt Sours sl a tcl Ss oe nchees celce 436, 138 
a EE ccs rnc Said = be ewe 502, 294 


ee Ba ns ln dn nate den oem oe etwas 144, 253 


Total oe expenses, including the judiciary and office of 


ieee Crnmannomer oo ic os 3. Ls ec x 3, 435, 467 
rat ee ee Eta a aati is Lieto line wi mn Sha LS 1, 606, 643 
Emergency construction and replacement program_____________-- . 1, 187, 890 


Mes ALS so. tet Jee utoalige debe. SSU sh ck We 6, 230, 000 


The breakdown of the amount required in Federal funds is reeapitulated as 
follows: 


Gunewar mee Comnnemoner. o> Ae te eee $54, 437 








MNS le tr ga WSs in emai wee he aen Us. Uta SU 42, 312 

Total, Office of High Commissioner and judiciary___._______- 96, 749 
Operating @xpenses, trust territory.............-......-.....-.... 3, 338, 718 
Ne Bye EE pate cpa pnd ha a CRS A 1, 606, 643 
Emergency construction and replacement program 23) xd _. 1, 187, 890 

(Vc Seen Soe SER 2 UR LEE GEE aie SEO Ply ee ee 6, 230, 000 
Ee te CO POVGNNGS. cn 8 ie oe eee eee 250, 000 

oun Pederal fuads reqiireds) |. el 5, 980, 000 

Trust territory revenues have been as follows: 

(EST Dae Ties depart p84 4G IE aS oN ag $162, 573. 58 
are. wee eee ger eter ek 8 ee ee ie BS 1 367, 951. 64 
AOL E IRS ES ya Cae". Se SPRL A es RE aS OD oe ee I 2 ee 2 336, 761. 96 
MIG erie Sore ibe i ee eo ee et aye ety 245, 000. 00 


RES. SER RAT ESP UN -AMRCE he a ne NOE Ne ene 250, 000. 00 
1 Includes $75,000 from the sale of Japanese boats and $100,000 from the ITC as a dividend; therefore, 
actual continuing type of revenue sources totaled approximately $161,761. 
2 Includes $143,745.61 in refunds from Navy working fund deposits established during military govern- 
ment; therefore, actual continuing type of revenue sources totaled approximately $193,016, 


In view of the above information, the estimates of $245,000 for 1951 and 
$250,000 for 1952 are optimistic and will only result if more copra is sold or some 
other form of revenue is developed. 

Mr. Davis. The third chart shows a comparison of total number 
of personnel required for the administration of the trust territory 
under the Navy during fiscal year 1950, with the estimated number 
of personnel required under civilian administration for the fiscal 
year 1952. The 1950 figures were secured from actual Navy records. 

On the fourth chart, a comparative breakdown by personnel 
function is indicated. The total reduction in numbers of personnel 
required is 25 percent and the reduction of United States civilians 
is 39 percent. This reduction results even though certain functions 
now performed by other parts of the Naval Establishment are 
included in the 1952 totals and are not included in the 1950 totals. 

The above estimates are the minimum required to maintain the 
existing educational; health, and economic programs developed by 
the Navy Department. This program must be maintained at pres- 
ent levels if the United States is to fulfill the obligations which it has 
undertaken under the terms of the trusteeship agreement with the 
United Nations. * 

It will be noted that the Department of the Interior plans to 
maintain the existing Navy program in the trust territory at sub- 
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stantially less cost to the Federal Government than the cost in 
previous years. 

Mr. Chairman, the comparison I pointed out could most easily be 
shown by these comparative charts. The chart now before you shows 
a comparison of 1950 expenditures under the Navy according to the 
best records which can be obtained from them and the estimated 1952 
expenditures under the Interior Department. 

You will note that the total for the Navy was $7,205,000-plus of 
which $6,720,000 was Federal grants and about $250,000 local revenue. 
We are estimating that the total cost can be reduced by about one 
million dollars, giving a total of $6,230,000 of which $5,980,000 will 
be Federal grants. 

Mr. Norre tu. I want to interrupt right there. Have you included 
nothing more than the Navy cost there? Are the same items included 
this year for the Interior costs? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; that is a direct comparison. 

Mr. Norretu. You have not included any other operation? That 
is exclusively now for administration of the trust islands? 

Mr. Davis. This includes direct costs of Government as determined 
from the Navy records, plus 

Mr. Norrewu. Do you include any naval or military costs in here? 

Mr. Davis. No; we donot. We have allowed for a certain amount 
of emergency construction which was not included in the naval 
figures; so actually there is a further saving below what we show. 
Of course, the committee will sporeuinte Yaak in taking over this 
far-flung operation out there, it is quite impossible for us to say in 
advance exactly where we are going to be able to save money or 
exactly where we are going to ask for additional money. We va 
necessarily been obliged to take it over as a going operation very 
much as a new administration would take over a State government, 
for example. I am very hopeful that we can show even greater 
economies in a few years; but I think we have done everything that 
we reasonably can and to go any further than we have attempted to 
here in economy for the coming year would be unwise at this point. 
We do have for the trust territory some very precise obligations. 
We are in this case under observation not only by the United States 
but by the United Nations whose trustee we are. 


NUMBER OF TRUST ISLANDS AND DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 


Mr. Norrevu. How many islands do you have in the trust territory? 

Mr. Davis. I think the total number of islets is over 2,000. Actu- 
ally there are about 96 islands and atolls with certain groups of popula- 
tion and about 50 of those have substantial populations. 

Mr. Norrevti. How many people all told do you have there? 

Mr. Davis. Fifty-five thousand estimated, altogether. 

Mr. Norretit. How many on the major islands, the ones that you 
really are going to spend some time on? 

Mr. Savy. I will show you on the map how they are distributed. 
The principal concentration of population is in the Truk Atoll—this 
atoll is formed by volcanic outcroppings, with a very large lagoon 
that extends about 30 miles. The population of the northern Mari- 
anas is about 6,000 people, of which about 5000 are on Saipan and 
about 1,000 on Tinian and Rota. In the western Carolines or Palau 
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district there are about 10,000 people. In the Truk district of the 
eastern Carolines, there are 15,617. That is in this area right here. 
Mr. JENSEN. I suggest you furnish that complete breakdown for 


the record. 
(The information is as follows:) 
Local population of the trust territory by principal islands and districts 


Saipan district: 

















SRST SEY aS RNS RI Ie ae eS SES: ava a enn ae a 4, 943 
I et 368 
RULE Rg 5S AR ee SE ke a nr 686 
IRE clad Sepa Sa FP 0, Se ee STOR ee 289 

Te IN a Matas Bes eee den 6, 286 

Palau district: aes Gi 
Rat ee ee ite Sede eer ety ee Aer: el 6, 596 
I eel eC Bee fea rl de te ae Noe es ete tral ate c 2, 709 
mer wands. @na ebole >. sjwc-. OOD 

District total_...._____- PUD her. SES ae ts ke es Die eee 11, 339 

Truk district: aes 
NN ee ke owe sales eee -.-. 16,259 
NS OGEDTS “OSS icp gaa CE an a ee 1, 299 
I OS 8 SRI SSS re 0 4, 066 

Dpipitint totale oe. ke ee Fa EAE Re ee NS EROS ee eae Se 15, 617 
SSE EEE ORES TRS ES NEPA, <a ee Te See 6, 316 
a ee ee ee Sola scan 1, 865 
TI eee nee ee 454 
ener MeRDONEC ORCS CERES ee ee ek J 1,389 

OE OTTERS AED LAE Te Ee a ee 10, 024 

Marshalls district: oy ; 
NES OPIS EG Sa RE Ee cg 2 a SU Be 1, 275 
NS ETC Oth Six eC SE DDE eee 1, O81 
SN ESR AEF ele eel Pe Re . 41,156 
I ees. a S hia ee Spee, Sel actin tindiogs eee, 
Other islands and atolls____________- SAcep lau atae on Mt le ae .- Oe 

enn ne nL Ts Ne IEMA See Se eae Gly ee a ee ee ee 11, 033 

UTIs lire ee er ee a ahs be gg 1, 299 


Mr. Norreu. Where is Bikini? 

Mr. Savy. That is right here, sir. 

Eniwetok and Bikini were formerly inhabited islands but the people 
were removed to other islands in the area so that atomic tests could 
be carried out. I might say that the Navy, in administering the trust 
territory, has temporarily set up headquarters at Honolulu. The 
Navy did that principally because the Commander in Chief of the 
Pacific Fleet was given the responsibility for administration of the 
trust territory and in order for him to carry out that responsibility, 
he had the headquarters staff located there. There is also a field 
unit of the headquarters staff located on Truk. 

The actual functions of government carried out through the 
district centers and subcenters located at Saipan, Koror, Yap, Truk, 
Ponape, Majuro, and Kwajalein. In each of the district centers 
there is a small dispensary of about 60 beds. Two or three doctors, 
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heretofore naval doctors have been stationed at each. At Tinian 
there is a leprosarium. The leprous patients of the trust territory 
and those of Guam are cared for there. 

There is a teacher’s training school located on Truk from which 

aduates of intermediate schools in each of these centers are brought 
in and trained to become teachers. The only State-side teachers 
provided are those at district centers for these higher schools. There- 
fore, the level of elementary education is pretty marginal. It is 
carried out by persons who are just barely literate themselves and it 
will be a growing process in providing educational opportunity for 
these people so that the level of education can increase. 

I might just mention that there are eight distinct languages spoken 
in this area, which covers a total ocean area of 3,000,000 square miles. 
The land area of the islands, inhabited islands, is about 700 square 
miles, and the geographical distances are such that you get vast 
cultural differences of the people ranging from the so-called primitive 
groups in the Yap area in the western Carolines to very highly 
developed groups in the northern Marianas who are moving rapidly 
toward a western type of civilization and culture approximating our 
own. They are very much like the Guamanians in the northern 
Marianas. 

TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Norrewu. Right on that point, how are you arranging the 
transportation for those people? ; 

Mr. Savy. The Navy has used heretofore Navy-manned ships and 
planes. . 

Mr. Davis. If I might suggest, Mr. Chairman, that is a topic of 


considerable separate importance, and we might come to it a little bit 
later if you would care to discuss transportation which is one of the 
major expenditures. 

Mr. Norrexv. Will you go ahead with the legislative phases of it? 

Mr. Savy. There is no legislative body for that area at all. 

Mr. Norretu. Will the Navy supply that on request? 

Mr. Davis. The funds requested will cover the cost of providing 
the transportation service. 

Mr. Norrevy. You have $7,000 in here for transportation. 

Mr. Sapy. There is about $1,600,000 included in the grant. This 
amount will cover the cost of transportation which will be done under 
contract with private companies. We are now negotiating contracts 
with a private shipping line and a private airline for that purpose. 

Mr. Norretyi. Why do you call that a grant? Why is it not trans- 
portation or why is it not something else? Why is it a grant? 

Mr. Davis. It was comparable with grants we have been discussing 
to the Virgin Islands and other territorial grants. It is money that 
the Federal Government does not expect to recover, but it is provided 
in order to operate essential services by the territorial government. 
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GRANTS 


Mr. Norreu. Mr. Davis, I’think you might tell us how you are 
going to use the grants, $5,883,251. 


EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Savy. This chart shows a functional breakdown of the amounts 
requested. This does not include $1,165,000 for emergency construc- 
tion. I might start out with the item on emergency construction. 

The Navy has installed in almost every one of these district centers 
emergency facilities for power and refrigeration and housing for the 
employees; and except for radio stations and in some places schools 
and in two or three places administration buildings, these facilities 
are in very, very bad shape. There is a quotation in the statement 
that Mr. Davis presented for the record giving the views of the man- 
agement survey group that went out there. The statement indicates 
that all these facilities are in extremely bad shape, and that we will 
be losing money if we just keep trying to maintain them. It would 
be cheaper to replace them. 

For example, the power stations in every place except Saipan and 
Koror are of high-speed Diesel engine type that are being kept together 
almost with chicken wire. 

Mr. Norretyi. How many of those kinds of units do you have? 

Mr. Sapy. Now, there is a power plant in each one of these district 
centers, in Saipan, Koror, the subcenter at Yap, Truk, Ponape, and 
Majuro, and there is also a small power unit for the leporsarium at 
Timan. In each of these places, power is needed for electric lights, 
for the refrigeration plant and for the equipment in the hospitals—— 

Mr. Norreiy. The natives do not use electricity, do they? 

Mr. Savy. I believe there is wiring in some of the homes in Saipan 
and in some of the places also in Koror. Then the missionary estab- 
lishments at most of these district centers also have electric light 
facilities. 

Mr. Norretu. You mean that the natives have something like 
that on Midway? 

Mr. Savy. Pardon? 

Mr. Norre tu. J am trying to get at how you are going to spend this 
money. 

Mr. Savy. Yes. 

TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Norretu. Let us go back to the transportation. 

Mr. Savy. All right. Now, in transportation here, the red figures 
show the cost in 1950 according to the Navy’s figures of its cost for 
each one of these functions in the trust territory. 

Mr. Norretu. How much of this will be spent for transportation? 

Mr. Savy. $1,606,000 is included in this grant for transportation. 

Mr. Norrewu. Will that be naval vessels or airplanes? 

Mr. Sapy. Under the plan that is being implemented now, there will 
be a contract drawn with a private shipping company _ | might men- 
tion that the company is the Pacific Far East Line. It was selected 
after proposals were obtained in response to public advertisements. 

The Pacific Far East Line will operate six vessels of the AKL type 
which is now being manned with Navy crews, in the trust territory 
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and one AK, which is a larger vessel, of 4,800 tons. And if you are 
interested, I will show you where these vessels will be stationed and 
what service they will provide. 

The large vessel will make one trip every 36 days from Guam through 
Truk, Ponape, Majuro, and return back to Ponape, Truk, and Guam. 
The AK will make that trip once every 36 days. 

Three times a year it will go down to Koror, stopping at Yap along 
the way and return to Guam. 

Once a year it will go up to Saipan on its way to its annual overhaul. 

That means 36 days’ service for these centers. This service is con- 
sidered to be the minimum required for replenishing the refrigeration 
facilities that are needed in these centers, and also to replenish the 
semiperishables that get into the local economy. 

On the trips down, it will pick up the copra and the handicrafts, 
trochus shells, and other products produced for export, at these dis- 
trict centers, and drop off trade goods, which are sold at local whole- 
sale and retail stores throughout the islands. 

Now, the six AKL’s will be stationed two at Guam, one in a stand-by 
status for either emergency use or for replacement purposes while 
other vessels are in overhaul; one at Koror; one at Truk; one at 
Ponape; and the other at Majuro. Their function will be to con- 
tinue the service heretofore provided by the Navy and its own vessels 
in visiting the outer islands in their respective districts once every 2 
or 3 months, to provide them with trade goods and pick up the 
copra that is produced. 

The Navy has found, as did the transportation experts on our 
transportation survey that was made in the area, that the produc- 
tion in that area depends on the frequency and regularity of the 
shipping service. The people will produce as much copra if you 
come by every 2 months as if you come by every 3 months or every 
6 months, because of the effect of weather on copra and their limited 
storage facilities in these individual islands. 

Mr. Norre.u. Are you going to make any charge for transporting 
material or personnel to any of those islands? 

Mr. Sapy. Under the present contract being drawn up, the con- 
tract will be on a cost basis. The operator has indicated a willingness 
to conduct this service on a purely cost basis without profit. 

Mr. Davis. He will charge us. 

Mr. Savy. He will require complete reimbursement for his actual! 
allowable costs. 

Mr. Norretzt. Now, suppose I am on one of those islands and | 
order something or I desire to ship something out; can I be charged 
anything for that? 

Mr. Savy. Yes, sir. There is provision in the contract for the 
tariff rates to be set by the High Commissioner with the shipping 
operator being given the opportunity to make the initial proposal of 
what rate will be set up. Initially they will be book rates, because 
there is no experience on which to base tariff rates for the area. We 
hope that by the end of the 1952 fiscal year, at least this major run 
by the AK down to these district centers will have developed to the 
point where it can be withdrawn from a contract operation and put 
on a straight commercial basis. 

Mr. Norretu. Are you not actually going to have to rely on the 
Navy to furnish most if not all of that transportation? 





Mr. Savy. No, sir. 

Mr. Norrewuu. You are not? 

Mr. Sapy. The Navy and Interior Departments are both working 
out this transportation plan jointly. 

Mr. Norretu. The Navy is going to be relieved entirely of this 
responsibility? 

Mr. Savy. Entirely of this responsibility, yes, sir. Now, they have 
indicated that for any other agency of the Government, the repair 
facilities at Guam would be available if it does not interfere with 
their military requirements, for repair work on these vessels. Also, 
it will make available its fueling facilities at Guam for this operation. 

I might just point to the present cost, according to the Navy, 
exclusive of overhead, of just operating the vessels using Navy crews. 
It is over $2,000,000, about $2,500,000. 

Mr. Norrevty. And some private individual will operate these 
ships, will he not? 

Mr. Sapy. Yes, sir; on a contract basis. And also included in the 
$1,600,000 is a contract on a fixed price basis for the establishment of 
air service. That will also be under contract with a private operator, 
who was selected after advertising publicly for proposals. The Navy 
and Interior Departments have agreed to negotiate the contract with 
Trans-Ocean Air Lines. 

Mr. Norretu. How much do you think that is going to cost our 
Government per annum, over and above their income? 

Mr. Savy. The present basis on which the contract is drawn is that 
the Government will purchase all the space in the planes. And for 
that I think the estimated cost is approximately $400,000. There is 
an escalation provision on fuel for that contract. 

Mr. Norreti. What would you say, though, that it would be per 
annum for Uncle Sam to pay out—all told, everything? 

Mr. Savy. For the entire operation? 

Mr. Norretu. In regard to the transportation problem. 

Mr. Sapy. It is about $1,600,000. And that is compared to the 
cost in previous years of over $3,000,000. 

Mr. Norrevu. And we are going to have this kind of bill every year? 

Mr. Savy. No, sir. As I indicated, and this is very important to 
the committee, the AK shipping service serving the main district 
centers should provide enough tonnage going out and coming back to 
place it on a commercial basis. 

It will mean that for what the Government requires to be shipped 
to each of these district centers, the Gove nment itself w ll some day 
pay a private shipping operator as it does elsewhere right now for 
moving its cargo. Service for these major district centers should be 
operated on a fully commercial basis within the foreseeable future. 

Regarding the other small vessels that are operating out of these 
district centers and serving the outer islands, we recognize that this 
is a very inefficient way to operate this service. The vessels have high 
speed Diesel engines. What we should have in this area is a type of 
sailing schooner that would make use of wind for power. The Navy 
is now arranging to buy two of these sailing schooners in New Zealand 
or Australia, where they make some at very reasonable cost, and I 
think the Navy’s intention is to try them out first in the Marshalls 
area to see whether they could not replace the AKL’s. We have in 
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our contract provision for withdrawal of AKL’s whenever the High 
Commissioner deems it in the best interests of the trust territory. 

Mr. Norre.u. Who is going to own those ships? The Government 
or this man that you are going to hire? 

Mr. Savy. The Government will retain ownership of the vessels. 
They will be public vessels. 

Mr. Norretu. And the Government will have to keep them in good 
repair? 

Mr. Sapy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norreti. Now, will not the Navy also have ships going 
throughout that area? 

Mr. Savy. No, sir. 

Mr. Norrevu. Why will they not have? 

Mr. Savy. Right now there are not any vessels operated by the 
Navy in this area which will be required, after the transfer date, to 
continue operation. 

Mr. Norrewu. But will they be there anyway? 

Mr. Sapy. No, sir; not to my knowledge. The Navy does not 
intend to retain facilities anywhere in this entire area except Guam and 
Kwajalein, and the atomic energy experiments at Eniwetok. 

Mr. Norrewu. Let us get along. You can elaborate on that. We 
want to go into transportation pretty thoroughly. 

Mr. Davis. While we are on that, Mr. Chairman, I want to add 
that the Navy has insisted from the very beginning that we must 
provide for complete separation from the Navy of all transportation. 

Mr. Norreuu. I do not blame them. I would either do it or | 
would not do it. There should be no in-between. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. Norreii. Now, on your public-works item, right there, will 
you tell me what that covers, outside of what you have gone over? 

Mr. Sapy. The public-works item here represents purely the cost 
of maintaining these worn-out houses and buildings until they can be 
replaced. 

Mr. Norretyi. Do you know what you are going to need? 

Mr. Savy. Right now they are dilapidated quonsets that had an 
estimated life, back in 1945 when they were put up, of 5 years. And 
they are now in very bad shape. 

Mr. Norreiti. Somebody has told me somewhere that there is 
in the making a building that is being mentioned for the High Com- 
missioner somewhere over there. 

Mr. Sapy. Sir, there is not a suitable place right now for the head- 
quarters to be moved from Honolulu into the trust territory directly. 
And it is extremely costly to have your headquarters staff over 2,000 
miles away from where operations are being carried out. 

Mr. Norreii. Where will these headquarters be established? 

Mr. Sapy. There are two sites under consideration, one at Truk 
and the other at Saipan. The survey team which went into this very 
thoroughly—and a copy of this survey has been made available to the 
committee—has recommended that Saipan be selected because it is 
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closer to Guam, which is an international air and shipping center. 
It has a local population that could be 

Mr. Norre tu. I am not inquiring so much about the reasons. 

Mr. Sapy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norrevu. There is a possibility. that it will be located on 
Saipan? 

Mr. Savy. Yes, sir. 


BREAKDOWN OF BUDGET FOR TRUST TERRITORY GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Norretu. What is it planned to cost for his residence, office, 
and so on? How much is that cost set up at? 

Mr. Savy. I do not have the exact figures for the breakdown on 
the headquarters site. 

May I insert that in the record at this point? I do not have it 
right at my fingertips. 

Mr. Norrewu. Yes. Let me ask that you give us a breakdown for 
the record of the items that you list under transportation, public 
works, public health, general administration, education, internal 
affairs, legal, and constabulary. In other words, we would like to 
have that spelled out, if you will. 

Mr. Sapy. Yes, sir; that certainly can be done. All that informa- 
tion has been drawn up in a very comprehensive survey. 

Mr. Norre.u. Yes. But we cannot read all that. We would just 
like to have a short table. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Trust TERRITORY GOVERNMENT 


Summary of personnel by functions 





Navy Interior 





oe ~ 
— \Islanders| United 


States Islanders 





Neen ee ee ewmaunsawathnawnasawad 38 383 315 
Public health : 259 273 
NE ELE LEE EOE EOE nak } : 
Internal affairs 
Education 

Finance and supply 
General administration 
Communications 




















Summary of personnel by organization units 1950-52 








Organization unit | 1950 ! 
| 


| 
} 
| 
| 


293 
303 | 
309 | 
270 | 
288 


554 


! Source: Official records of the trust territory. 


80063—51—pt. 2 15 
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Proposed organization —Headquarters office 








OFFICE OF HIGH COMMISSIONER 


High Commissioner 
|, ASS 
Temporary services (2 islanders) 


A ree 


Deputy High Commissioner 
Secretary __-- 


Administrative assistant.__. 
Supervisor of files 

2 clerk-typists at $2,650__ 

1 messenger iden tad 


Total 


EDUCATION 
Director 
Field assistant 
Text book supervisor 
Linguist 
Clerk-stenographer - 
Typist 


PUBLIC HEALTH 

Director. ee 

Clerk-stenographer -. 
Total 


FINANCE AND SUPPLY 


Director of finance (and treasurer) 
Clerk-stenographer 


Twas. ...... 


Division of Treasury Accounts and Budget: 
Assistant treasurer and,ybudget director 
Accountant 
Budget analyst 
Treasury clerk 
Clerk-typist 

Do_. 


Total 


Division of Purchasing andJSupply: 
Purchasing agent 
Warehouse supervisor 
Purchasing clerk 
Stock clerk 
Clerk-typist 


Total__- 


Grand total 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Transportation officer ' 
Assistant transportation officer 
Communications operator 
Do : 
Maintenance electronics equipment 
Do 
Clerk-stenographer 


Total 


| 


10, 000 
3, 100 


13, 000 


3, 100 
5, 300 


2, 252 


7, 600 
5, 400 
5, 000 
5, 000 
5, 000 
2, 650 


8, 800 
3, 100 


7, 600 
3, 100 


10, 700 


6, 400 
4, 600 


4, H00 
3, 825 


6, 400 
4, 200 
3, 825 
4, 200 
3, $25 
3, 100 


34, 350 


Note.— Four communicators work with 2 CivAD communicators to provide 24 hour service at HiCom 
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Proposed organization —Headquarters office—Continued 





Grade 





PERSONNEL 
Director -- - s- 
Assistant hci cee a 


Director 
Development specialist (economist) - - 
Islander rel. Guthropologist) 5) . 
Agriculturist 
Veterinarian 
Agricultural education _. 

Fisheries - - . -- 
yearn Fisheries 

Jonservationist - 
Entomologist ___- 
Assistant Entomologist_- 
re; stenographer 

) 


Total___- 


Chief engineer-_- 
Engineer. 
Architect. 
Draftsman - -- - 
Clerk-typist _- 


Required additional for district where High Commissioner is located. 


Carpenter 

Plumber 

Electrician __ _- 
Mechanic, automotive 


Total 


LEGAL 
Attorney general. _.- 
Assistant attorney general 
Clerk-stenographer 
Total_. : 
JUDICIARY 
Chief justice 
Associate justice 
Secretary and court reporter 
Temporary services and clerks of court (6) 


Total.- 


Salary 


$7, 600 

4, 600 

3, 100 

2, 875 

18, 175 


7, 600 
6, 400 
6, 400 
6, 400 
5, 400 
5, 000 
6, 400 
5, 400 
6, 400 
6, 400 
4. 600 
3, 100 
2, 875 
2, 875 
75, 250s 


7, 600 
5, 4006 
5, 400 
3, 450 
2; 650) 


4, 200 
4, 200 
4, 200: 
4, 200 


41, 300 


. 600 


8, 800 
7, 600 
3, 450 
10, 000 


29, 850 
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Proposed district organization, Saipan 





Salary 





CONSTABULARY 


20 islanders at $1,200 ($100 per month) 





FINANCE AND SUPPLY 


Finance and supply officer 
Accounting clerk 
Supply clerk 


Educational administration 
tructor: 
Teacher training 3, 
Home economics : 3 3, 100 
Social studies ; 3, 100 
Vocational 3, 100 


17, 400 


4 instructor’s aids (islanders) at $1,235 ($103 per month) 4, 940 
1 clerk-typist (islander) 840 
Superintendent of elementary schools (islander) 1, 950 


7, 730 


Elementary school teachers paid by municipalities, 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Community relations officer ee 5, 400 
Agriculturist 4 a 5, 000 
Island business adviser G 4, 600 
Research assistant : : 3, 825 


18, 825 
6, 755 





7, 600 

Do FPS as AE Soc Ey eS 7 6, 400 
Public health nurse__.._.__. SR aE PAE ES 3, 825 
Sanitation specialist aes : Lay MES Po ‘ 3, 825 
Medical record clerk 5- 3, 450 


| SE een 25, 10 

4 7 at dispensary at $900 ($75 per month) - 45, 000 
ield: 

1 islander medical assistant at Chanan Kanoa ‘ 2, 483 

2 islander health aids at $1,809 and $1,190 é 2 999 


Total, public health 


Maintenance foreman 

Carpenter 

Plumber... 

Electrician 

Mechanic: 
Refrigeration 


Clerk- o | BEST ETA HORE EULA ES ESO EF ES 





otal 
50 islanders (38 cents per hour X 40-hour prseeitianine 20 per week X 52) 
weeks—$790 X 50) | 
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Proposed district representative organization, Tinian (includes personnel for 


leprosarium) 








District representative 


Maintenance foreman 
Mechanic, general 


] 
18 island personnel, at $790 (38 cents per hour X40-hour week X52 weeks) ___ 


PURLIC HEALTH 
i er ce cescccncawsanevndan 

X-ray technician _- 

Laboratory technician 

Medical record clerk 














Salary 





District representative 


CONSTABULARY 


I an oo a nmenieececuncmecnccunacas 


PUBLIC WORKS 
7 islanders, at $790 ($65.83 per month) 
PUBLIC HEALTH 
2 islanders at $909 and $384.80 ($75.75 to $32.07 per month) 








$5, 400 


1, 200 


5, 530 
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Proposed district organization, Koror 








Administrator. ____ 
Administrative assistant. 
Communicator ___- 
Assistant communicator __ 
Clerk-stenographer 


CONSTABULARY 


20 islanders, at $416.64 per year ($34.72 per month) __- 








FINANCE AND SUPPLY 


Finance and gd officer. 
Accounting clerk _ 
Supply clerk. Seg 
Clerk-stenographer 


Total - . 
5 islanders (trainees, at $169 per ye: ar) 
(8 cents per hour by 176 hours=$14.08 per month by 12.) 


EDUCATION | 
Educational administration _ - Sapieiae Bachstind-atsci ‘ | GS-10 
Instructor: 
Teacher training 
Vocational 
Home economics 
Social studies 


Total 
4 instructor’s aids (islanders) at $800, ($66.67 per month). 
1 clerk-typist (islander) ‘ 
1 galley supervisor (islander) 
1 superintendent of eleme ntary schools (isle ander) - 
Total 
Elementary school teachers paid by municipalities. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Community relations officer 


Island business advisor-- 
Agriculturist 


Total 
22 islanders at $360 ($30 per month) 


PUBLIC HEALTH 
Doctor. _- 
Do 
Dentist_____- 
Administrative assistant__._- 
Medical record clerk 
Ce 


38 islanders at dispensary at $262.08 ($21.84 per month) 
Field (receive no pay from district): 
1 islander medical assistant (MogMog) ($50 per month) 
24 islanders, health aids ($14.04 per month) 


PUBLIC WORKS 

Engineer -- 
Maintenance foreman 
Carpenter 
Plumber. -.-.-.-- ts told ivadl Saibaba snseshloub oondodgew i 
Electrician 
Mechanic: 

EEE ERA 

Automotiv e 


Clerk-typist 


1 ; 
$0 Stemcen ot $240 ($20 per Se OES sitceatetsnute oneesesenn|--- Te. 14, 400 
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Proposed district representative organization, Yap 





Grade 





District representative - ce cat ee 
Communicator Sogite Gs-9 


CONSTABULARY 
14 islanders, at $416.64 per year ($34.72 per month) 


PURLIC WORKS 
Mechanic, general a Rae 
20 islanders, at $240 per year ($20 per month) 


Doctor. .__- ane 
Laboratory technician 


Total ae 2 Sak ee 
11 islanders at $312 ($26 per month) __ _- 


EDUCATION 
Educational! administration . -- 
Instructor: 
Teacher training 
Vocational se: 
Home economics_- 


SE Meee SF 3, Spake ay, ee Spa aaa ae 


3 instructor’s aides (islanders), at $500 ($41.67 per month)_- 
1 clerk-typist (islander) - ak py : 
Superintendent of elernentary schools (islander) ____- 


Elementary school teachers paid by municipalities. 
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Proposed district organization, Truk 





Salary 





Administrator 
Administrative assistant 
Communicator 
Assistant communicator 
Clerk-stenographer 


CONSTABULARY 
20 islanders, at $330 ($27.50 per month) 
FINANCE AND SUPPLY 
Finance and supply officer 
Accounting cler 


Supply clerk 
Clerk-stenographer 


Total. 
5 islander (trainees), at $166.40 per year (.08 per hour times 40-hour week by 
52 weeks) ($13.87 per month) 


Education administrator 
Instructor: 
Teacher training 


3 instructor’s aids (islanders), at $700 
1 islander clerk-typist 


Elementary school teachers paid by municipalities. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Community relations officer 


Island business adviser 
Research assistant 


Total 
10 islanders 


Mechanic: 
Refrigeration 
Automotive 


Administrative assistant......._.- 


X-ray technician 
Ward supervisor 


4 epetete at dispensary, at $300 ($25 per month) 
lela: 
44 islander health aids, paid by district, $300 ($25 per month) 





$7, 600 
4, 600 
4, 600 
3, 825 
2, 875 


23, 500 





6, 600 


5, 000 
3, 825 
3, 825 
2, 875 
15, 525 


832 


5, 000 


3, 100 
3, 100 
3, 100 
3, 100 


17, 400 
2, 100 

600 

1, 000 

1, 500 

5, 200 


5, 400 
4, 600 
3, 825 
13, 825 
3, 168 


5, 400 
4, 600 
4, 200 
4, 200 
4, 200 


4, 200 
4, 200 
4, 200 
2, 650 
37, 850 
10, 800 
7, 600 
6, 400 
5, 400 
5, 400 


3, 450 
3, 450 


51, 600 
p 6, 900 
13, 200 
20, 100 
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Proposed district organization, Ponape 








Administrator 
Administrative assistant. 
Communicator 
Assistant communicator 
Clerk-stenographer 


CONSTARULARY 
20 islanders, at $240 ($20 per month) 


FINANCE AND SUPPLY 
Fiscal and su 
Accounting cle 
Supply clerk 
Clerk-stenographer 


6 islanders (trainees) at $166.40 per year (8 cents per hour by 40-hour week 
by 52 weeks) ($13.87 per month) 


EDUCATION 
Educational administrator: 
ER SS pe ee Eprete | 
Teacher training 
Vocational 
Social studies 
a eh eh eeaawineesiininmaes ha 


3 instructor's aids (islander) at $900 
Clerk-typist (islander) 

Galley superintendent (islander) 
Superintendent of elementary schools (islander) 
Supervisor (Kusaie islander) 


Elementary school teachers paid by municipalities. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Community relations officer 
Island business adviser 
Agriculturist 

Research assistant 

Plantation ee (metalanium) 


Tot Es 
43 sige (including (Metalanium) at $316.80 ($26.40 per month))--.----- 


PUBLIC ‘HEALTH 
pT Sa tnd Sones oh ila kdcad cla ae sal aap natalia Sor elem a dard st ae 
D 


CE Si magic iss ndihia Wietinninb ie aan semen 
Administrative assistant 

Pharmacist 

X-ray technician _- 

Medical record clerk 

Sanitation specialist 

Laboratory technician 


. ee at dispensary at $360 ($30 per month)_............-..---------- 
ieia: 


1 medical assistant (islander) Kusaie ($90 per month) 
12 islander health aids at $240 ($20 per month) 


Engineer 
Maintenance foreman 
Carpenter 

Plumber 


Mechanic: 


Refrigerator "i 
ee ute RES GOES EME Se ee eae A NS a 


tal 
50 aiden a er a een aid ai clbakenaneasecedeacene 





| 
| 





, 000 
3, 825 
3, 825 
2, 875 


15, 525 
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Proposed district organization, Majuro 





Salary 





Administrator ____- 
Administrative assistant _. 
Communicator --_- aye 
Assistant communicator - 
Clerk-stenographer -___. 


Total__- 
CONSTABULARY 


20 islanders, $415 ($34.60 per mo.) eis 
FINANCE AND SUPPLY 

Fiscal and supply officer 

Accounting clerk 

Supply clerk -- - 

Clerk-ste nographer-- 


Total ie Saeene ek 
5 islanders (trainees) at $229.60 ($19.13 per month) 


EDUCATION 
Educational administration 
Instructor: 
Teacher training 
Vocational. _- 


Home economics ---- 


Total _. 
Islanders: 

Instructor’s aid: 

General __ _- 

Agriculture 

General. 

Do_. 

Gallery supervisor 
Clerk-typist- 
Superintendent of element ary schools 


Total 
Elementary school teachers paid by municipalities. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Community relations officer 
Island business adviser 
Agriculturist 

Research assistant 


Total ; 
5 islanders, at $372 ($31 per month) _- hea 
PUBLIC HEALTH 

Doctor. 

Do_. 
Dentist 

Do._. ; 
Administrative assistant 
Pharmacist 
X-ray technician. 
Ward supervisor 
Sanitation, specialist 
Laboratory technician_. 
Medical records clerk 


, | aby, 
Fes islanders at dispensary at $420 ($35 per month) 
‘ield: 
2 medical assistants (islanders) at $720 ($60 per month) (Kaven and 
Lanial Islands) 
33 health aids (islanders) at $300 “($25 per month) - 


$7, 600 
4, 600 


3, 100 
3, 100 
3, 100 


14, 300 


1, 300 
1, 000 
900 
900 
1, 000 
600 
1, 200 


6, 900 


4, 600 
4, 600 
3, 825 


18, 425 
1, 860 


7, 600 
6, 400 


5, 040 


1, 440 
9, 900 


16, 380 
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Proposed district organization, Majuro—Continued 





) 
| Grade 





PUBLIC WORKS 

Engineer nicaeshabiek be gene tunika h ore. | $5, 400 
Maintenance foreman ete ree ee : s ; 4, 600 
eee 4, 200 


Plumber SE AS ae Et SE a | GS Pata 4, 200 
Electrician - --_---- OF fc rtp Sn nee ot oe si 4, 200 
Mechanic: } 
PEMD. on. cceeescan ; 3 CS eee 4, 200 
Crea ee ae rp Ses ESA ae aes | ee 4, 200 


Clerk-typist- - - eg ; aoe) | 2, 650 


Total.. , ; + LE: ae eT ee 37, 850 
50 islanders at $324 ($27 per month) A SRR oe om a eS 16, 200 








Proposed district representative organization, Kwajalein 





Grade Salary 








District representative - eee tees ae 
2 islanders at $600 ($50 per month)____- Breer 


CONSTABULARY 
8 islanders at $415 ($34.60 per month) 
PUBLIC WORKS 


Mechanic, general : eaten a isicncane 
10 islanders at $324 ($27 per month)... __- 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Medical assistant (islander) ($125 per month) 
4 aids (islanders) at $360 ($30 per month) 
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Operating costs 1952—Summary 





Personal services 





Islanders 


United 
States 
civilian 





General administration (High Commis- 
St  _§ RS eT 

Attorney general and constabulary 

Finance and supply 

Education 


Public health 
Public works 


123, 
124, 890 


$300, 315 
43, 656 
167, 594 
274, 188 
204, 969 
307, 500 
309, 685 


$305, 863 
116, 053 
173, 251 
319, 538 
238, 

430, 763 

434, 575 








410, 430 








1, 607, 907 


2, 018, 337 











Public Works operating budget, 1952 





Personnel 


Other 





Islander 


United 
States 
civilian 


District 
total 


P.O. L. 


Materials, 
supplies, 
equipment 





High Commissioner.......-.-- 
Req. additiona] for dis- 
trict in which located _- 





$24, 500 


$41, 300 


105, 900 


61, 250 


48, 650 
54, 050 


61, 490 


$46, 591 


50, 312 


137, 624 
172, 823 


9, 602 





$107, 316 


236, 987 


227, 904 
256, 203 
116, 943 
101, 117 





25 percent differential 


247, 7. 
61, 935 


372, 640 
61, 935 





473, 420 





Grand total 





309, 685 





434, 575 





1, 046, 470 
61, 93 


473,420 | 1, 108, 405 





Summary of total costs for fiscal years 1950 and 1952 (including operations and 
interisland transportation for both fiscal years 1950 and 1952 and emergency 


replacement for 1952) 





1952 





Operating costs, other than interisland transportation ! 


Interisland transportation (including Whidbey) ? 


Emergency construction and replacement * 


$3, 866, 994. 03 


3, 388, 648. 48 


| 


| 


$3, 435, 467 
1, 606, 643 
1, 187, 890 





t 


7, 205, 642. 51 


| 


6, 230, 000 





1 See above tables. 


? Based on of a Survey on the Means of Establishing Sea and Air Transportation in the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands under Civilian Administration, 


3 From public works table above. 


pril 1950. 


Comparative annual per capita costs for Government in the trust territory: Navy, fiscal 1950, $131 per 
person; Interior, fiscal 1952, $113.30 per person. 
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Trust TERRITORY GOVERNMENT 
Statistical index of workload by major functions 


EDUCATION 

(a) Personnel committed: 

United States 

Islanders paid by Territories 

Local teachers paid by municipalities (approximately) 
(b) Schools: 

Total (+14 mission nonassisted) 

Public elementary 

Public intermediate 

Higher professional (Pitts, radio, nursing) 
(c) watensais: ; 

t 


In medical training 
Guam High School 
In mission schools 
(d) Illiteracy: Average 25.1 percent (Mar. 31, 1950); greatest among 
women over 30 years. 
(e) Comparative per capita costs per annum: 
ee ele A ee iG slatela 2s bin wea dirw nde weaned $51. 41 
Interior 


(a) Personnel committed: 
United States 
Islanders 





Truk Ponape | Majuro Total 





4 3 6 25 
ne { 60 2 6; 3 80 368 
In-patient (days) ............... ca . 58: : 6, 733 | 6,917 | 3, 415 90, 680 
Out-patients (vis) ____ BS TERY AEs 3, 83% ’ 63,256 | 11,998; 25,831 | 123, 628 


pe ee ae at ee eee 5, 286 339 | 15, 617 | 10,024 | 11,033 | 54, 299 








1 Including Yap. 
2 Including Kusaie. 
3 Including Kwajalein. 
‘ Including Tinian. 
Note.—Tinian Leprosarium has 81 family units. 
Number of 
(c) Principal diseases: cases 
Yaws__- 
Intestinal parasitism 
Fungus infection, skin___--._--_.------- 
Upper respiratory infections 
Tuberculosis 
Leprosy (diagnosed) 


(d) Vital statistics: 
Birth rate 


Infant mortality (under 5 years) 

(e) Comparative per capita costs per year: 
Se ee oe Cea dae ston nccwctemsacenensss $15. 11 
ea wna bucaan sane soon nc aaa ee 


80063—51—pt. 216 
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Statistical index of workload by major functions —Continued 


ECONOMICS 
(a) Imports--.-_ _- se $1, 347, 901. 26 
oe Se eee nee 1, 644, 180. 94 


Copra ! 
Handicraft. 
Trochus 
Phosphate ? ae 
Fruits and v regetables. 
Fish __ 

Other 


1 Value at price realized by producers. 9,909 short tons. 

2 Valued at price of Florida phosphates f. 0. b. mines. Production 134,741 long tons. Value realized to 
‘T. T. on basis of 15 percent processing tax paid by SCA P and $2 severance fee per day long ton of 32 percent 
P205 quality is estimated to be: Severance fee, $263,482.00; processing tax, $100,736.75. 


PUBLIC WORKS 
(a) Personnel committed: 

United States___ 

tenes... .-.... 


(b) Summary of equipment and structures: 

Government-owned buildings. —Over 350 buildings. Many are in poor condition 
in that majority are advanced-base type quonsets with wooden floors and sup- 
ports. Wood is in deteriorated condition from weather and in many areas is 
termite ridden. Some 10 prefab concrete typhoon-proof structures have been 
built and are in excellent concition. Several ol¢d Japanese concrete-base and 
corrugated-iron structures are in use but have deteriorated badly from rust. 

Roads.—Over 140 miles of first-, second-, and third-class coral-base and hard 
asphalt top. Drainage ditches are generally small and create wash-out condi- 
tions. Roads require constant maintenance from heavy rainfall in area. Side- 
walks of crushed stone require little maintenance. 


Atrstrips, 4— 


Condition 





Saipan cdc echt eulee tutel cies once) igal A a> | Excellent. 
Tinian oy Pips SS 7,200 by 200 feet __- } Do. 

‘ruk 4,800 by 150 feet ...........-- | Vegetation growth hazard. 
Majuro 5,800 by 300 feet ______- Seles Do. 


Catalina channels, 6.—Marker and buoy maintenance. 

Power equipment.-—Capable of generating 4,170 kilowatts of electricity. Mostly 
in deteriorated condition because of climate. 

Refrigeration.—-Over 28,000 cubic feet provided in advanced-base type 150-cubic- 
foot units. Most of condition highly deteriorated because of climate. Requires 
contant maintenance. 

Vehicles.—Over 200 miscellaneous, including large number of jeeps. All com- 
bat type with exception of one sedan and two busses. Some maintenance equip- 
ment, such as graders, dozers, tractors, ete. Some 20 percent rated good, 50 per- 
cent fair, 25 percent poor, and 5 pe recent dead-lined. High humidity and poor 
operating conditions create need for constant maintenance with large number of 
vehicles being repaired. 


Mr. Norretyi. What did you tell us earlier that the population of 
the trust islands is? 
Mr. Sapy. Nearly 55,000, sir. 


INCOME FROM THE ISLANDS 


Mr. Norrewu. Is there any income at all from those islands? 
Mr. Savy. They produce about 10,000 short tons of copra. The 
total estimated public revenues from the trust areas are estimated 
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to be $245,000, and I have the breakdown here, if you would like to 
have that inserted in the record. 
Mr. Norreu. I would like to have that inserted in the record. 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 


TAXATION AND Sources oF Locat REVENUE 


A. Taxes 
(a) oe revenue taxes: 
. 25 percent ad valorem on cosmetics, face powder, and perfume. 
2. 20 cents per carton of cigarettes. 
3. 20 percent ad valorem on cigars and tobacco. 
(b) Processing taxes: 
1. 15 pereent ad valorem for all copra sold in or exported from Terri- 
tory. 
2. 15 pereent ad valorem on phosphate processed under SCAP agree- 
ment. 
B. Revenues 





1950 1951 estimate 





Jnternal revenue tax. 3 $28, 114. 76 | $40, 000. 00 


1 135, 000. 00 
4, 000. 00 

15. 000. 00 

2, 000. 00 

10, 000. 00 

4, 000. 00 

35, 000. 00 


Rental income... 


ee Sa acdc senceuuaccs : 
Medical and dental fees. -.................- se ces viesanibe 
Service charges E 

Miscellaneous receipts... 

Other tax 





336, 761. 96 | 245, 000. 00 





! Phosphate processing tax estimated $2,500 per month. Ai 
? Refunds of Navy working fund deposits established during interim of military government adminis- 
tration. 


Mr. Norrevyi. Now, we are asked to appropriate about $6,000,000, 
or nearly so, and the income we derive from the islands now would be 
what? 

Mr. Davis. $250,000. 

Mr. Sapy. The public revenues are about $250,000. This is a 
highly depressed area economically. At one time it was productive 
of sugar in the northern Marianas and in fisheries products, but none 
of that has been reestablished since the war. 


REQUIRED EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION AND REPLACEMENT 


Mr. Norreiu. Now, I am going to conclude my questions. I do 
not know a thing in the world about where this money is going. And 
I am going to ask you to give the committee a complete itemized 
statement of, for instance, expenditures in the field of public works. 
If you are going to build a house, tell us the size, the amount the house 
will cost, and so on down the line. 

In public health, we want to know what that is. There is no use 
in going into it now, but give us a completely itemized statement as 
soon as you can of what you plan to spend this $5,883,251 for, if you 
receive it. 

Mr. Sapy. All right, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Trust TERRITORY 


REQUIRED EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION AND REPLACEMENT 
1. General 


Because of the deteriorated condition of many of the buildings and much of 
the equipment, it is essential to make replacements and major repairs if the 
district government centers are to be operated. 

The detailed program that follows is based upon a thorough review of existing 
facilities as described in the narrative inventory of facilities and equipment. 
The existing facilities are worn out and have passed the stage of economic usefu!- 
ness. The buildings are generally of the advanced base interim and temporary 
type (Quonset and Butler huts). The mechanical equipment, such as generators, 
refrigerators, pumps, automotive and heavy equipment, is generally of Wor! 
War IT vintage, designed and manufactured for a specific, field-campaign type 
of work, using high-speed motors to provide maximum power with minimum 
weight. This equipment is worn out, inefficient, and costly to maintain and 
operate. 

In order to prevent breakdowns, to reduce the annual operating costs of public- 
works activities, and, in fact, to make possible governmental operations at the 
district centers, it is imperative to replace these worn-out facilities and equipment. 

The reduction of maintenance and operating costs will require the use of more 
permanent facilities and equipment built for economical operation over a long 
period of time. The proposed emergency construction and replacement program 
is based upon the use of the most efficient materials and equipment which will 
give the most economical results in the tropical environment where it will be used, 

Because of the magnitude of the emergency replacement needs and the extreme 
distances involved in transporting building materials, mechanical equipment, 
and the technical personnel required for supervision, time is an important element 
to be considered in developing a program. 

For the greatest economy of manpower and dollars it is proposed to spread 
the replacement program over a 5-year period, with the most urgent needs included 
in the earlier years. The funds required the first year are presented in the 
“Program for the first year,’’ set forth below. 


2. Assumptions and standards 


In order to estimate replacement costs, construction standards had to be 
adopted and a decision made as to the kinds of material to be used. Following 
is a brief description of these standards as used in making the replacement cost 
estimates, together with a brief description of projects contemplated: 

(a) Building standards.—Buildings will be of the following materials: 

Living quarters: 

Cencrete base, concrete floor, concrete walls to chair rail height. 

Walls: Frame siding, frame louvres, frame shutters. (Note: Lumber to 
be chemically treated against termites.) 

Roof: Asbestos or corrugated transite. 

Interior walls and partitions: Masonite or sheet rock. 

Galvanized or stainless steel nails. 

Hardware and plumbing fixtures: Chrome or good grade brass. 

Warehousing—shops, etc. : 

Concrete base, concrete floor, concrete walls to 5-foot height. 
Walls: Corrugated transite. 
Roof: Corrugated transite, framing of treated lumber. 

This type of construction should provide buildings good for 30 or more years. 
Since the floor and lower walls are concrete, they would be relatively permanent 
and require little upkeep cost. It is estimated that this type of construction would 
require only approximately 40 percent of the operating and maintenance costs of 
the present temporary construction. 

(b) Projects —(1) Refrigeration: Replacement of high-speed wartime refrigera- 
tion equipment with standard commercial boxes and freezers is contemplated. 
This should also result in a considerable reduction in maintenance and operating 
costs. Whatever the maintenance costs, it is not at all certain that adequate re- 
frigeration can be assured if the attempt is made to continue to utilize the present 
equipment. 
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(2) Furniture: Replacement of worn-out furniture by simple, durable furniture 
suited for the Tropics is recommended. 

(3) Water plants, distribution, and sewage disposal: The estimates cover major 
repairs and replacement, where required, with standard materials rather than 
temporary, short-lived, wartime materials. 

(4) Air strips and Catalina channels: Required expenditures indicated are to 
meet minimum safety standards and include such work as elimination of vegeta- 
tion on air strips and installing markers. 

(5) Petroleum storage and distribution: Provision is made for steel bulk storage 
facilities in place of floating stowage (barges) and drums. Operating expenses will 
be decreased as much as possible through land stowage and gravity flow. Expen- 
sive drum operation is to be eliminated at Ponape. The oil barge at Truk, with 
its crew of nine, will no longer be needed. 

(6) Communications and telephone: The Koror and Ponape telephone systems 
will be replaced and major repairs made in all other districts. 

(7) Roads and drainage: Roads will be repaired to adequate standards for 
efficient communication and to reduce heavy maintenance and operating costs of 
vehicular equipment. 

(8) Grounds: Clearing and grading is required for replacement construction, 
as well as the elimination of such vegetation as constitutes a health hazard. 

(9) Heavy equipment: Only that equipment will be replaced which is not 
economically usable at the present. 

(10) Automotive equipment: Necessary replacements will be made of worn-out 
equipment—primarily trucks—required for public works functions. 

(11) Tools: Present tools are worn out and inadequate. Provision is made for 
the minimum amount of tools necessary. 

(12) Water front: Piers, quayways and marine railways will be rehabilitated 
and repaired for efficient operation. 

(13) Small craft: Provision will be made for the craft required for effective 
loading and unloading, and for adequate administrative communication in the 
administrative districts. 

3. Five-year program: Details of the 5-year emergency construction and replace- 
ment program appear in the following tables. This program is based upon 
appraisal of the present facilities and the standards indicated above. Following 


the tables outlining the 5-year program is a table indicating the program recom- 
mended for the first year. 


Emergency construction and replacement program (estimated time to complete, 5 years) 


SUMMARY! 





Estimated Estimated 
cost Item cost 





Buildings $3, 486, 300.00 || Heavy equipment_______.___- icenhial 
Refrigeration 112, 815.00 || Automotive equipment 

Furniture 314, 600.00 || Tools and miscellaneous equipment. 
SE ee Tae 100, 000.00 || Water front 

Water, distribution Small craft (boats and lighters) _____- 
Sewage Personnel _ - 

Air strips and Catalina channels --- SEIS ERG ae . 
P. O. L. Storage and Distribution__- Transportation of personnel and 
Communications (telephone) leave time (66 men, $2,900, trans- 
Generators rtation—2 trips—plus 15 percent 
Electric, distribution or sick and leave time) 304, 970. 38 
Grounds (clearing and grading) — 
Roads (and drainge) 


aBEeeRss 


gessugess 
Ssessssss 


Grand total 2 9, 191, 469. 63 


_ 
~ 
* 

















! Detailed analysis of 5-year program by districts is set forth in the Management Survey of the Govern- 
ment of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

? Because of the short time available for the survey, this budget cannot be considered other than as a rough 
estimate. Prices used were those prevalent at the time of the survey. Upon review of this emergency con- 
struction and replacement program, Navy stated: 

“The comprehensive 5 year, $9,191,469.63, building program is a forthright exposition of the current and 
prospective needs. Time does not permit the High Commissioner to study this plan in detail but he concurs 
in the over-all need. It is hoped that the Department of the Interior will have success in obtaining funds in 
this magnitude to proceed with an orderly construction program.” 
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4. First year—Emergency construction and replacement 


List of items: 
. Buildings: 
Saipan (rehabilitation of High Commissioner’s) $85, 000 
Majuro district (all new) quarters—100 percent 335, 000 
Majuro district (bachelor quarters alterations)—100 percent_. 10, 000 


430, 000 

. Water source: Majuro-Ebeye—50 percent 10, 000 

. Water distribution: Majuro district (all) —60 percent 17, 500 

. Sewers: Majuro district (all)—100 percent 15, 000 
. Air strips: Saipan-Rota—Majuro headquarters (clear vegetation, 

20 percent of total job) - 


. Radio station: Majuro headquarters (new)—100 percent 17, 500 


. Communications (telephone): 
Majuro headquarters—100 percent 6, 000 
Koror headquarters—100 percent 6, 000 
Total___- al 12, 000 
. Electric distribution: 
Majuro headquarters—100 percent 1, 000 
Majuro-Ebeye—33\4 percent , 1, 000 
. Petroleum, oil, and lubricant storage, all districts (50 percent of 
over-all job) 119, 000 


Subtotal 625, 400 
. Furniture: 

Saipan, Office of High Commissioner 25, 000 

Quarters for Office of High Commissioner deus (appor- 
tion 20 percent) 18, 000 
(So ere 43, 000 
Automotive equipment: Saipan-Staff of High Commissioner _ - - - - 22, 700 

Tool and miscellaneous equipment: All districts (apportion 10 per 
cent 35, 000 

. Roads: 

Koror, headquarters (apportion 50 percent) resurface __- 20, 000 
Ponape, headquarters (apportion 50 percent resurface) 10, 000 
. Heavy equipment: All districts (50 percent) of allowance 66, 200 
5. Personnel: High Commissioner’s special construction group- -- -- 257, 600 
Subtotal. __ 1, 079, 900 

3. Miscellaneous (construction, transportation, miscellaneous camp 
expenses, etc.), 10 percent 107, 990 


Total 1, 187, 890 


(b) First year program—Explanatory notes and discussions.—(1) Buildings: 
Saipan—Building cost estimates for Saipan are based on the assumption that 
quarters for the High Commissioner and his staff will be located there. There are 
seven sets of former general staff quarters which are in good enough condition for 
permanent rehabilitation; the cost of such rehabilitation will be $85,000. The 
location is ideal. Roads and utilities will require a minimum of repair. The 
remainder of the staff will be temporarily quartered in former officers’ quarters 
in the Tanapag area. These quarters are interim housing and are in poor con- 
dition but can be temporarily repaired to provide minimum shelter during the 
construction period. 

Majuro—The condition of the quarters on Majuro was found to be the poorest 
of any in the Territory. In this isolated case it is‘deemed advisabl> to renlace 
them with new buildings during the first vear. The estimated cost is $335,000. 
Alterations to the bachelors’ quarters on Majuro can be most economically 
accomplished at the time that the quarters construction program is being carried 
on. The estimated cost is $10,000. 

(2) Water source: Majuro—The present potable water source for Majuro is 
not considered adequate in the event of an extended drought. To alleviate this 
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condition partially, an additional 10,000-barrel reservoir should be installed as 
soon as practicable. Since it is anticipated that, during the first year, a tank 
installation crew will be on this island erecting storage for petroleum, it would be 
economical to complete the steel tank reservoir at the same time. The reservoir 
represents approximately 50 percent of the total budget for water source work in 
this District. The estimated cost is $10,000. 

(3) Water distribution: Majuro—With the erection of the new quarters on 
Majuro, it will also be necessary to replace much of the existing water distribution 
system. It is estimated that 60 percent of the total budget for water distribution 
work in this District can be economically expended during this year. The esti- 
mated cost is $17,300. " 

(4) Sewers: Majuro—Because of the necessity for new quarters in Majuro 
a new sewer system is also required. It is believed that the entire construction 
could be most economically accomplished during the first year. The estimated 
cost is $15,000. 

(5) Air strips: Rota and Majuro—The air strips on the islands of Rota and 
Majuro present serious hazards during rains. Vegetation has grown on the coral 
base and penetrated the black-topped surface. During wet weather planes are 
subject to dangerous skidding. The cost of repair represents 20 percent of the 
total budget for this kind of work and provides only for the removal of vegetation, 
spraying with chemicals to prevent further growth, and the patching of hazardous 
chuck holes in the surface. The estimated cost is $2,400. 

(6) Radio stations: Majuro—The present radio station on Majuro is housed 
in a 20 by 48 foot corrugated steel earth-covered hut. The steel supports have 
almost completely rusted through and the building is in a dangerous condition. 
Its collapse might result in loss of life as well as loss of thousands of dollars’ worth 
of radio transmitting and receiving equipment. It should be completely replaced. 
The estimated cost is $17,500. 

(7) Communications (telephone): Majuro and Koror—The telephone systems 
on both the islands of Majuro and Koror are practically inoperable. This means 
that all interisland communication must be handled by personal message. This 
not only results in loss of time, but requires additional motor transportation for 
the carrying of messages which could be accomplished economically by telephone. 
Complete replacement of the telephone systems on both islands is needed the 
first year. This is an important economy measure, especially on Koror where the 
facilities are scattered over widely separated areas. The estimated cost is $12,000. 

(8) Electric distribution: Majuro and Ebeye—The construction of new quarters 
requires the replacement of the electrie distribution system on Majuro, all of 
which can be accomplished during the first year. The estimated cost is $1,000. 
In the growing subdistrict at Ebeye about one-third of the total electrical dis- 
tribution work required should be done during the first year. The estimated 
cost is $1,000. 

(9) Petroleum, oil, and lubricants storage: Koror, Ponape, and Truk—Petrol- 
eum products are transported in drums to many of the islands of the trust terri- 
tory. This is an inefficient and costly system. Because of the size of the project 
for the construction of petroleum storage facilities, it is reeommended that half 
of it be completed the first year at an estimated cost of $119,000. 

(10) Furniture: Furniture is required during the first year for the new High 
Commissioner’s headquarters and for the administration office. During this 
year 20 percent of the new furniture required for quarters should be obtained. 
The amount to be expended during the first year is estimated at $43,000. 

(11) Automotive equipment: Office of the High Commissioner—The present 
automotive equipment utilized by the High Commissioner and his staff at Pearl 
Harbor will not be turned over to the new High Commissioner appointed by the 
Department of the Interior, and there is insufficient automotive equipment in the 
various districts to draw on for this purpose. Further, practically all the passen- 
ger motorears now in operation in the trust territory are worn out. The cost of 
equipment for the first year is estimated at $22,700. 

(12) Tools and miscellaneous equipment: The repair shops throughout the 
entire trust territory cannot operate efficiently due to the lack of proper tools. 
For the sake of economy, all districts, during the first year, should be given 10 
percent of their total budget for tools. This will amount to $35,000. 

(13) Roads: Koror and Ponape—The roads on both the islands of Koror and 
Ponape are in very poor condition. They are hazardous to life and property and 
result in costly repairs to automotive equipment and rolling stock. At least 50 
percent of the major replacement and repair work on roads should be accomplished 
during the first year. This is an important economy measure. The estimated 
cost is $20,000 for Koror and $10,000 for Ponape. 
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_ (14), (15), and (16): These items are self-explanatory in that they are supporting 
items necessary to accomplish the above work. 


BREAKDOWN FOR HIGH COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE AND JUDICIARY 


Mr. Norretu. And then let your statement also cover the High 
Commissioner’s office—that is personnel, I guess—and how many, 
who they are, and so on, and also the judiciary. I do not see how you 
are going to have any judiciary set-up out there at all. But at any 
rate, give us a breakdown on that. 


Comparative breakdown of High Commissioner’s office for fiscal 1950 and 1952 


1950 1952 


High Commissioner (also High Commissioner___.-_. $12, 200. 00 
re), Ree, Government: 

Deputy High Commis- Secretary, GS-15_..-_ 10, 000. 00 

sioner 9, 918. Secretary, GS-6_..--. 3, 450. 00 


i) 
o 


Aide to Deputy High Com- Secretary, GS-5_.--.- 3, 100. 00 
missioner 4, 104. _—_——_— 
Yeoman: 28, 750. 00 
Overseas. differential 
percent 7, 187. 00 
Temporary services 3, 000. 00 


S 


Secretarial (1) 1, 342. 
Clerk-steongrapher (1) 3, 035. 
Personnel 29, 545. 
7, 100. 
Communications ! 1, 500. 
ot Sa ee 
| 
Equipment ! 
Transportation of things !_ 


Personnel total__._..._.-.- 38, 937. 00 

7, 100. 00 
Communications 1, 000. 00 
Printing and binding 2, 000. 00 
Supplies 1, 000. 00 
Equipment 2, 000. 00 
Transportation of things_- 2, 500. 00 


ssssssuse 


iA) 
Oo 





54, 537. 00 


1 Figures not available for fiscal 1950 in respect to other expenses of the High Commissioner’s office. 
Estimates based on 1952 budget, end best available data. 


Comparative breakdown of judiciary for fiscal 1950 and 1952 
1950 1952 


Chief justice $¢ ‘ Chief justice, GS-14 $8, 800. 00 
Associate justice.......... § , Associate justice, GS-13_... 7, 600. 00 
Secretary and court re- Secretary and court re- 

3, 450. 00 
—==—— Total__--....------ 19, 850. 00 
Per oo 2 Overseas difference 25 per- 
IN isc a eo eS : 
Communications ! 500. Temporary _ services 
Supplies ! 500. clerk of courts 10, 000. 00 
Equipment ! ; — 
Transportation of things!__ 1, : 34, 812. 00 

—_——_—— 4, 000. 00 

Communications 500. 00 
er a eS 500. 00 
Equipment 1, 000. 00 
Transportation of things... 1, 500.00 


42, 312. 00 


1 Figures not available of breakdown of actual costs for fiscal 1950. Amounts shown are estimates based 
on fiscal 1952 budget and best available data. 
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Now, this last question. There is no law that we have passed 
changing this set-up here from the Navy to the Interior, is there? 

Mr. Savy. The original Executive order, sir, by which this 
administration was placed under the Navy Department stated specifi- 
cally that it was being placed under the Navy Department on an 
interim basis pending designation of the civilian agency. But there 
has not been as yet a subsequent Executive order to place that in 
effect. The President has, by letter, again, approved plans to do that. 


AUTHORITY FOR APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Norre.u. I would like to have you place in the record your 
legal authority that you are operating under, just for our guidance 
here. 

Mr. Savy. Very well, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


SumMARY OF LEGAL AUTHORITY FOR CoNGRESS TO APPROPRIATE FUNDS TO THE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF AMERICAN SAMOA 
AND THE GOVERNMENT OF THE TRUST TERRITORY OF THE PaciFic ISLANDS 


A. AMERICAN SAMOA 


1. The United States acquired jurisdiction of American Samoa under the terms 
< ea of Berlin of 1899, which was ratified by the Senate on January 
16, ' 

2. The Congress by joint resolution on February 20, 1929 (45 Stat. 1253, 48 
U.S. C., 1946 ed., sec. 1431a) accepted the cession of the islands forming American 
Samoa from the Samoan chiefs and provided in paragraph (c) of that act that— 

““(¢) Until Congress shall provide for the government of such islands, all civil, 
judicial, and military powers shall be vested in such person or persons and shall 
be exercised in such manner as the President of the United States shall direct; and 
the President shall have power to remove said officers and fill the vacancies so 
occasioned.”’ 

3. The President, by unnumbered Executive order dated February 19, 1900, 
pes authority for the administration of American Samoa in the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

4. The Congress has directly and indirectly appropriated funds to the Navy 
Department for the past 50 years to enable it to finance the government of 
American Samoa. 

5. The President, by letter dated September 23, 1949, approved a memoran- 
dum of understanding between the Navy Department and the Department of the 
Interior setting forth the procedure for effectuating the transfer of administrative 
responsibility for American Samoa to the Department of the Interior. The 
President set the date of transfer for July 1, 1951. Copies of these documents 
have been submitted to the Appropriations Subcommittee. 

6. The Eighty-first Congress appropriated $465,000 to the Navy Department 
for fiscal 1951 to finance the salary, transportation, and other costs involved in 
the replacement of naval personnel serving in the governments of American 
Samoa and the trust territory with civilians. It is expected that all, or nearly 
all of the officers and enlisted men will be replaced as necessary by Samoans or 
stateside civilians by July 1, 1951. 

The above provides the requisite authority for the appropriations already made 
by the Congress to finance the transfer and for the appropriations requested by 
the Department of the Interior for administration of American Samoa and the 
trust territory during fiscal year 1952. 


B. TRUST TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


1. The Congress, by joint resolution on July 18, 1947 (61 Stat. 397), authori- 
ized the President to approve the trusteeship agreement between the United States 
and the Security Council of the United Nations by which the United States was 
designated the administering authority of the trust territory of the Pacific Islands 
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(the former Japanese-mandated islands, comprised of the Marianas, except Guam, 
the Marshalls, and the Carolines). Under article 3 of the agreement, the adminis- 
tering authority has “full powers of administration, legislation, and jurisdiction” 
over the Territory, subject to the agreement. 

2. The President, by Executive Order No. 9878 of July 18, 1947, delegated 
authority and responsibility for the administration of the trust territory to the 
Secretary of the Navy ‘‘on an interim basis,’ the order to be effective until a 
designation is made of the department or agency which is to have permanent 
responsibility for the government of the trust territory. 

3. The Congress has directly and indirectly appropriated funds to the Navy 
Department for the government of the trust territory. 

4. The President, by letter dated September 23, 1949, approved a memorandum 
of understanding between the Navy Department and the  Nikreheda of the Inte- 
rior setting forth the procedure for effectuating the transfer of administrative 
responsibility for the trust territory to the Department of the Interior. The 
President set the date of transfer for July 1, 1951. Copies of these documents 
have been submitted to the Appropriations Subcommittee. 

5. The President also approved a Navy-Interior plan for the replacement of 
the naval, sea, and air transportation system in the trust territory with civilian 
sea and air transportation services. 

6. The Eighty-first Congress appropriated $465,000 to the Navy Department 
for fiscal 1951 to finance the salary, transportation, and other costs involved in 
the replacement of naval personnel serving in the Governments of American 
Samoa and the trust territory with civilians. It is expected that all, or nearly all 
of the officers and enlisted men will be replaced as necessary by trust territory 
islanders or stateside civilians by July 1, 1951. 

7. The Eighty-first Congress also appropriated $625,000 for the replacement of 
the naval, sea, and air transportation system with civilian sea and air transporta- 
tion services before July 1, 1951, in order that the civilian administration estab- 
lished under the Department of the Interior would have civilian transport facilities 
available to it. 


Mr. Norrewu. Mr. Furcolo, have you any questions? 

Mr. Furcoto. As I understand it, the copra people more or less 
fit their production according to the schedule of ship visits, and in 
the set-up as you plan it, you expect the private shipper to make 
more visits; do I have that correct, Mr. Sady? 

Mr. Sapy. Sir, the actual copra production is in the outer islands 
of each district. It is assembled at these various district centers. 

Mr. Furcoto. No. I meant with reference to your statement a 
little while ago. 

Mr. Sapy. Yes. When I said the Navy made shipments every 2 
or 3 months to these outer islands—that is where your copra is pro- 
duced. The production is in these outer islands, and not so much in 
the district centers themselves. The centers are really assembly 
points for the production. 

Mr. Furcouo. I see. The only other thing I wanted to say was 
not exactly a question. But you have a whole program here, but 
there is not too much given in justification of it. I think perhaps 
that could be corrected. 

Mr. Jensen. The High Commissioner for the trust territory has 
already been appointed, has he not? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; former Senator Thomas. 

Mr. Jensen. Former Senator Thomas. And is he out there in the 
territory now? 

Mr. Davis. He is in Hawaii at the headquarters of the trust 
territory government. 

Mr. Jensen. And where is he to be stationed when a permanent 
place is designated in the trust territory? 

Mr. Davis. He will be stationed at the headquarters of the trust 
territory government as soon as that is definitely determined. 
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Mr. Jensen. And that place has not been as yet determined? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. 

Mr. Savy. No, sir. It will also have to be ready for occupancy by 
the headquarters staff before they can move out. aug 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that I just returned from meetings 
in the Trusteeship Council where the United States report on the 
trust territory was reviewed by the trusteeship council. For the 
information of the committee, 1 was going to make known to them 
that our administration of the trust territory is subject to very close 
‘scrutiny by the members of the trusteeship council. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, you have asked a lot of questions 
regarding this trust territory matter, and I think they were very 
proper questions, and you have answers to at least some of the ques- 
tions and you have asked that full explanation be placed in the record. 

Mr. Norre.u. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. I think vou have covered the matter quite fully, 
Mr. Chairman. So I will not ask any more questions. 

Mr. Fenton. I think in addition to the information you want put 
in the record, Mr. Chairman, on the trust territories, that should be 
extended to all of those various territories and possessions of ours, 
such as Samoa. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to add, Mr. Chairman, that we have every 
desire to give the committee the fullest and most detailed information 
on any subject on which it wants information. We are confronted 
here with the problem of digesting a vast amount of detail into such 
form that the committee and the staff can find time to look at it even 
in a condensed form. We have tried to document the material. We 
have built up the estimates on the basis of three or four surveys in 
different areas that have been made in the trust territory. We have 
had the full and complete cooperation of the Navy in developing 
information on its expenditures over the recent ye.rs. We have 
attempted to present a budget that would carry on the essential 
functions at the lowest cost so far as we can now judge what the cost 
would be. 

I can assure the committee that we want to give you the fullest 
information at every step. 

T thought the committee might be a little interested in going back 
just briefly —— 

Mr. Fenton. Might J suggest that I do not want to encumber the 
record, or anything, but I think on these trust territories, and Samoa, 
we ought to have the information asked for, and certainly when the 
statement is made that all of these islands cover 3,000,000 square 
miles of ocean and only 700 and some square miles of land, it is cer- 
tainly a big area to look into. Transportation does amount to some- 
thing, and we ought to have a little more detail to act intelligently on 
something. 

Now, there was mention made here a minute ago about the effect 
of our jurisdiction over these territorial islands, or whatever you call 
them, alien subject to review by the Trusteeship Council of the 
United Nations. 

Mr. Savy. The Council examines our reports annually, makes visits 
to the area every 3 years to inspect our administration, and they 
accept petitions from the inhabitants of the area and examine those 
and make recommendations on them. That is all done in accordance 
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with the trusteeship agreement and the Charter of the United Nations. 
Mr. Norrewu. Very well. 


REQUIREMENTS OF 1RUSTEESHIP AGREEMENT 


Mr. Davis. If the committee would be interested, I would like to 
review very briefly the requirements of the trusteeship agreement. 
The chairman raised the question by what authority we operate in 
the trust territory. These islands were mandated to Japan at the end 
of the First World War, as the committee will recall. We recaptured 
them by military occupations in 1944 and 1945. The Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations agreed to designate this area as a strategic 
area, and to award the administrative responsibility for the area to 
the United States. This was done under the terms of an agreement 
which was approved by us and by the Congress, and in conformance 
with the provisions of the Charter of the United Nations. 

Mr. Fenton. And we pay the bill there for all these things you are 
asking for, and we are subject to review then by Russia and all the rest. 

Mr. Davis. By all the members of the United Nations. 

Here are very briefly pertinent excerpts from the trusteeship 
agreement: 


The territory of the Pacific Islands, consisting of the islands formerly held 
by Japan under mandate in accordance with article 22 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, is hereby designated as a strategic area and placed under the 
trusteeship system established in the Charter of the United Nations. The terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands is hereinafter referred to as the trust territory. 

he United States of America is designated as the administering authority of 
the trust territory. 

The administering autbority shall have full powers of administration, legislation, 
and jurisdiction over the territory subject to the provisions of this agreement, and 
may apply to the trust territory, subject to any modifications which the ad- 
ministering authority may consider desirable, such of the laws of the United States 
as it may deem appropriate to local conditions and requirements. 

The administering authority, in discharging the obligations of trusteeship in the 
trust territory, shall act in accordance with the Charter of the United Nations, 
and the provisions of this agreement, and shall, as specified in article 83 (2) of this 
Charter, apply the objectives of the international trusteeship system, as set forth 
in artiele 76 of the Charter, to the people of the trust territory. 

In discharging its obligations under article 76 (a) and article 84, of the Charter, 
the administering authority shall insure that the trust territory shall play its part, 
in accordance with the Charter of the United Nations, in the maintenance of 
international peace and security. To this end the administering authority shall be 
entitled— 

1. To establish naval, military and air bases and to erect fortifications in 
the trust territory; 

2. To station and employ Armed Forces in the territory; and 

3. To make use of volunteer forces, facilities, and assistance from the 
trust territory in carrying out the obligations toward the Security Council 
undertaken in this regard by the administering authority, as well as for the 
local defense and the maintenance of law and order within the trust territory. 

In discharging its obligations under article 76 (b) of the Charter, the adminis- 
tering authority shall— 

1, Foster the development of such political institutions as are suited to 
the trust territory and shall promote the development of the inhabitants of 
the trust territory toward self-government or independence, as may be 
appropriate to the parcicular circumstances of the trust territory and its 
peoples and the freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned; and to 
this end shall give to the inhabitants of the trust territory a progressively 
increasing share in the administrative services in the territory; shall develop 
their participation in government; shall give due recognition to the customs 
of the inhabitants in providing a system of law.for the territory; and shall 
take other appropriate measures toward these ends; 
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2. Promote the economic advancement and _ self-sufficiency of the 
inhabitants, and to this end shall regulate the use of natural resources; 
encourage the development of fisheries, agriculture, and industries; protect 
the inhabitants against the loss of their lands and resources; and improve 
the means of transportation and communication; 

3. Promote the social advancement of the inhabitants, and to this end 
shall protect the rights and fundamental freedoms of all elements of the 
population without discrimination; protect the health of the inhabitants; 
control the traffic in arms and ammunition, opium and other dangerous 
drugs, and alcohol and other spiritous beverages: and institute such other 
regulations as may be necessary to protect the inhabitants against: social 
abuses; and 

4. Promote the educational advancement of the inhabitants, and to 
this end shall take steps toward the establishment of a general system of 
elementary education; facilitate the vocational and cultural advancement of 
the population; and shall encourage qualified students to pursue higher 
education, including training on the professional level. 

Now, those are the obligations that we have assumed and under 
which we report to the Trusteeship Council and to the United Nations. 
And since the Charter has the force of a treaty, I assume that that is 
sufficient legal authority for the President to set up the government 
and direct the administration to carry out those functions, 

Mr. Norreti. Now, I want to make it very plain that there is 
nothing in any of your justifications to show us a breakdown on this 
item at all. I imagine, that unless that is gotten up in pretty good 
shape, the subcommittee may not want to go along with it. 

Mr. Davis. It certainly will be included in the information to be 
furnished you. 

Mr. Norrevi. We want to be reasonable. And I would suggest 
you do the best you can to give us a complete breakdown so that we 
will not have to assume anything. 

Mr. Davis. Very well. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Mr. Norre.y. While we are here, I see new language on page 183 
of the bill. We will take up the language later. But I think this 
language is so directly a part of the budget request that we had better 
have you explain it at this time. 

I have reference now to the fifth line following the word “further,” 
down to the words “public interest” on the fourth line from the bottom 
of that paragraph. Will you read it and then explain what you want 
to do under it? 

Mr. Davis (reading): 

Provided further, That appropriations available for the administration of Ter- 
ritories may be expended for the purchase, maintenance, and operation of air- 
craft and surface vessels for official and commercial transportation purposes found 
by the Secretary to be necessary in the public interest. 

The purpose of it, Mr. Chairman, is merely to provide that, to the 
extent necessary for the operation of the transportation service that 
you have just been discussing, the trust territory operation or any 
similar governmental operations that might become necessary, we 
would have a means of acquiring the necessary equipment and of 
sg it if that should be necessary. 

ORRELL. As I construe that, if we should adopt that language, 
your ‘High Commissioner or the Territory Division could acquire by 
purchase any airplanes and any ocean or naval vessels, up to any sum 
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they wanted to, of either planes or ships, and then do whatever they 
wanted to regarding the official and commercial transportation. That 
is a reasonable construction, is it not? 

Mr. Davis. “If found by the Secretary to be necessary in the public 
interest.’’ That is the limiting factor there. 

Mr. Norre.u. There is no limit stated as to the number that you 
can buy? The limit is the sum that you deem necessary. 

Mr. Davis. Except for the appropriated funds. There will be a 
limitation there, of course. 

Mr. Norre.u. Yes; you would have to finagle the money out. But 
there is no limitation on the number if you can get the money; is there? 

Mr. Davis. No. This is intended to be general authorization for 
this purpose. 

Mr. Norreiu. Anyway, that definitely is what the language will do? 

Mr. Davis. That is what it is intended to do, sir. 

Mr. Furcoio. The word “aircraft” there is used as a noun, and is 
not used as an adjective modifying “‘vessels’’? It refers to airplanes? 

Mr. Davis. It refers to airplanes. 

Mr. Furcouo. That is all I have. 

Mr. Norre.u. Mr. Jensen? 

Mr. Jensen. Could you not put some dollar limitation on that 
language? That is as broad as the ocean, as the term has just indi- 
cated. Would it not be possible to put a dollar limitation in that 
amended language? 

Mr. Davis. I think it might be possible, Mr. Chairman. We would 
be very glad to discuss that and communicate to the chairman what 
seems to be necessary. 

Mr. Jensen. As broad as that language is, you could use almost 
the entire appropriation, and maybe all of the appropriation that we 
are making for all these different functions, for the purpose of trans- 
portation, for the facilities for transportation. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Davis, the Director of Territories, 
should indicate about what he thinks would be a proper amount to 
write into that language as a limitation. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

If a dollar limitation is desirable in the language on page 183, it is suggested 
that the phrase ‘“‘not more than $2,000,000 of the’’ be inserted between the words 
“that”? and ‘‘appropriations”’ on line 6 of the language shown on page 183. 

The amount estimated in our budget for 1952 for transportation costs in the 
trust territory is slightly over $1,600,000. Since this is a new item and will be on 
a commercial contract basis, it is thought that the limiting language should allow 
for possible expenditures of not more than $2,000,000 rather than be limited to 
the precise amount as estimated in the budget. 

Mr. Davis. I should like to say, Mr. Chairman, that this language 
is really a safeguard against a situation which does not now exist. 
We have two earlier situations which tend to protect us on this matter 
before we come to this one. The first one is that under the present 
agreement the Navy is making available to these contractors that we 
have the necessary ships for the operation of the service, without 
further cost to the Interior Department. And the second is that in 
the present appropriation act we already have the authority, if the 
language is continued in the new act, to acquire surplus equipment 
and property of any sort which the Secretary finds to be necessary in 
the operation within the Territories and possessions. 
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That language, however, does not specifically apply to the trust 
territory, and it might have to be amended in that regard. 

Mr. Norrewu. I do not think that the trust territories were in 
mind at that time. 

Mr. Davis. They were not included at that time. This language 
is intended to give us a recourse in the event that we are unable by 
other means to supply the necessary services. 

Mr. Jensen. You see, the new language says that— 

Appropriations available for the administration of Territories may be expended 
for the purchase, maintenance, and operation of aircraft and surface vessels for 
official and commercial transportation purposes found by the Secretary to be 
necessary in the public interest. 

Now, if we would put a dollar limitation in there, I would feel a 
little better about it. If we would say that not more than a certain 
amount of dollars shall be expended for this purpose out of the appro- 
priations made for the trust territories, it would make it more definite. 

Mr. Davis. Very good, sir. We will do that. 

Mr. JeNsEN. Would you say, Mr. Chairman, that that would be a 
proper safeguard to put in? 

Mr. Norrevu. That would be an improvement. But I would 
rather we discussed that a little later on. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. But I would suggest that a dollar limitation be 
suggested by Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. I will follow the suggestion with respect to whatever 
action the committee may decide to take. 

Mr. Jensen. Is that all right with you, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Norre tt. It is all right for you to make the suggestion. I 
would not want to get committed on that myself. 

Mr. Jensen. I am not asking that the committee be committed to 
any dollar limitation. But I think it would be helpful if Mr. Davis 
would make a suggested dollar limitation. 

Mr. Norreii. Mr. Fenton, do you have any additional questions? 

Mr. Fenton. Except to make inquiry as to whether they intend 
to purchase vessels. 

Mr. Davis. At the present time, we do not. 

Mr. Norrexu. At the present time you contract with certain com- 
panies for this service? 

Mr. Davis. That is for the operation of this service. The vessels 
will be vessels of the United States furnished to us by the Navy 
and made available to us for the operation. 

Mr. Jensen. The physical property would all be owned by the 
Government? 

Mr. Fenron. Is that correct, now? 

Mr. Davis. The vessels will be supplied by the Navy, and trans- 
ferred to the Interior Department when the Navy responsibility 
terminates on July Ist, and the title to the vessels will remain in the 
Interior Department. The contract will be an operating contract. 

Mr. Fenron. An operating contract? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norrevu. Very well. If there is no further question, then, 
we will turn to the next item. 
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Auaska Pusiic Works 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate 
Applied to contract authorization 
Contract authorization 
Prior year balance available: 
Appropriated funds 
Contract authorization 


$9, 000, 000 


4, 000, 000 


$10, 000, 000 





Total available for obligation 
Balance available in — year: 
Appropriated funds 
Contract authorization - - - -- 





Unobligated balance, savings under sec. 1214 
Total obligations 





9, 862, 705 





8, 862, 705 








Obligations by activities 





Description 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





1. Construction of projects 
2. Administration 


Total obligations 


$31, 389 
1 


’ 


$8, 412, 705 
450, 000 


$9, 500, 000 
500, 000 








137, 295 





8, 862, 705 


10, 000, 000 








Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


1950 actual 


| 1951 estimate 


| 1952 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions. 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rate 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details_.__ 


Total personal services 
Trave e 
IID on on ce ce Sadpwslctanccacienccds 
I oa acon ceepknbencncasessence 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction - 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Lands and structures 


Total obligations 


of 54 
49 





$260, 600 


48, 000° 
1, 400 | 


1,000 
60, 000 





4, 941 
460 

3, 278 
2, 879 
2, 206 
1,014 
656 
31, 389 





310, 000 
63, 000 
22, 000 

9, 000 
15, 000 
4, 500 
6, 000 
6, 500 


14, 000 
8, 412, 705 


370, 000 
66, 000 
10, 000 

9, 500 
7, 000 
5, 000 
6, £00 
7, 000 
9, 000 
9, 500, 000 











137, 205 | 


8, 862, 705 | 


10, 000, 000 





Mr. Norrewvu. The appropriation for 1951 is $9,000,000 and the 
estimate for 1952 is $10,000,000. Page 18 of the justification should 


be inserted in the record at this point. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Appropriation, Act, 195). 20c)- 4. - Sou. enon _... $9, 000, 000 
Less reduction under section 1214 1, 000, 000 


Net appropriation $8, 000, 000 
Decreases: 
Construction _- _. 7,550, 000 
Administration ee 450, 000 
——— 8, 000, 000 
Base, 1952 : 0 
Increases: 
Construction____-. 9, 500, 000 
Administration. _____- Se 2h aa eh 500, 000 
—_———— 10, 000, 000 


Budget estimate, 1952____----- n ...-. 10, 000, 000 


Analysis by activities 


Net ap- Decroases | Bane 1952 Estimate 


Activities propriation 1952 Increases 


1. Construction ae | $7, 550,000 | $7, 550,000 | | $9,500,000 | $9, 500, 000 
2. Administration - Veios) 450, 000 | 450, 000 | 500, 000 | 500, 000 
| 
| 


| 

_-- “| — — | _ — ~ - 

Total. 4 .-.--.}| 8,000,000 | prve | * See eS as | 10, 000, 000 | 10, 000, 000 
| 


Mr. Norre.u. I see on pages 21, 22, and 23 of the justification 
there is a list of projects under way or planned. For the new ones 
you indicate there may be some shifting or substituting of one for 
another. Explain just what is meant by that arrangement. 

Mr. Davis. | should like Mr. Marx, Mr. Chairman, who is the 
operating head of that department, to explain the plan of operation 
that they are using. 


CONSTRUCTION OF PROJECTS 


Mr. Marx. You will notice if you turn back to page 151, we had 
a list of projects in 1951 that was greater than the amount of money 
that we had. We did not know how much money we would get 
released from the Bureau of the Budget. And when we made up 
this 1952 list, we started at about six projects down, that is, there 
were six projects that were repeated on the 1951 and 1952 list, so that 
the list of projects that are shown here might have to be reduced or 
increased by these six projects. 

In other words, there are some of the projects here which, on the 
finding of an examination or the holding of an election, and so on, might 
not be built. Therefore, we substitute one of the other projects. 

Mr. Norreui. For what do you want the money that you are ask- 
ing for today, and if you get it, where are the projects that it will be 
expended on? Not those that it may be shifted to, one from the other. 
I want to know what you would use the money for, and if you get the 
money, What it is actually going to be expended for. 

Mr. Marx. Those are on page 19. 

Mr. Norrevu. And those are the projects definitely that you are 
presenting to this committee? 

Mr. Marx. That is right. 


80063—51—pt. 2——-17 
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Mr. Norrexv. And if you get the $9,500,000, those are the projects, 
and there is an itemized statement as to where the money will be 
spent? 

Mr. Marx. Yes. With the exception of the statement on the 
bottom, there are some of them that may not qualify. They may have 
to hold an election. If the election does not carry, then that project 
would not be constructed. 

Mr. Norre.u. Can you designate the ones that would fall into that 
category? 

Mr. Marx. No. 

Mr. Norre vu. If you can, call them out; I will check my list here 
accordingly. I would just like to have a correct picture of the thing 
as it stands today. 

ELECTIONS TO BE HELD 


Mr. Marx. The Ketchikan School, for instance; there has been no 
election held there. 

Mr. Norrett. There was no election held there? 

Mr. Marx. No. 

Mr. Norre te. All right. Give me the next one. 

Mr. Marx. Nome; fire protection. 

Mr. Norre.. All right. 

Mr. Marx. The Anchorage warehouse. 

Mr. Norre.u. Go ahead. 

Mr. Marx. And the second one from the top, the Kodiak School. 

Mr. Norreti. They have not had their election. All right. 
Which other? 

Mr. Marx. The Sitka School. 

Mr. Norre.u. Very well. I will check that. 

Mr. Marx. And the Skagway School addition, right under “‘Ketchi- 
kan.” 

Mr. Norrevu. Those are the only ones? 

Mr. Marx. I will submit a list of the projects requiring an election 
and of those on which the applicant’s funds would be immediately 
available. 

Mr. Norreiy. Now, on the others, you are definitely sure today 
that there is no doubt but what if the money is granted, they will be 
constructed? 

Mr. Marx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norrewu. There is no question about that? 

Mr. Marx. No. 

Mr. Norre.u. The committee, then, can assume that if an amount 
is allowed that will be equivalent to the total cost of construction of 
these items that you mentioned, they are ready and will be constructed? 

Mr. Marx. No. Some of the amounts will change. 

Mr. Norre vt. I have checked them in one category and these that 
I have not checked are in another. Now, the ones that have not been 
checked are the ones that are ready to go; they will be constructed if 
the money is granted? 

Mr. Marx. No. We have to check the amounts again on all of 
them. 
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Mr. Norretv. All right. When can we get the information on 
that? 

Mr. Davis. These are in round figures, Mr. Chairman. We think 
they are approximately correct. But a certain flexibility seems to 
be necessary. 

Mr. Norre.u. Why is it that you cannot tell this committee the 
projects that you are ready to work on? 

Mr. Davis. There is no question about the acceptability of these 
projects and about their being the program. 

Mr. Norre.u. I am not arguing about that, Mr. Davis. I am 
trying to determine what projects are ready to go and will be con- 
structed if you get the money. 

Mr. Davis. He said without qualification that these would be, 
with the exceptions just mentioned. 

Mr. Norreu. He just said that some of them had certain things 
that had to be done before they could be built. 

Mr. Davis. He said that he could not guarantee the exact amounts 
shown in this column, that the amounts might be slightly flexible, 
but the projects themselves are sure. 

Mr. Norre.ii. What percentage, then? ‘You could indicate either 
way, negatively or affirmatively. 

Mr. Davis. If I understand Mr. Marx correctly, these are all 
projects that have been approved but funds have not been allocated. 

Mr. Marx. Yes. They have had preliminary approval, but not 
final approval. 

PRELIMINARY ACTIONS REQUIRED 


Mr. Davis. Under the terms of the act, Mr. Chairman, certain 
preliminaries to the actual allocation of funds for a project are 
required. We are required to recover for the Government 50 percent 
of the total cost. And in order to do that, we have to work out with 
the municipality or who ever the sponsor is a satisfactory agreement 
covering the refunding payments. 

At the time these estimates are made up, in January of this year, 
you cannot be quite sure what construction costs are going to be 
beginning next July. 

Mr. Norretui. How much will that vary, then? 

Mr. Davis. In the light of our experience for this year, it should 
not be more than 10 percent. 

Mr. Marx. I would say about 20. That last bid opening we had 
was a little bit more. 

Mr. Norre.u. Ten percent? 

Mr. Davis. Ten or 20 percent. 

Mr. Norre.u. Twenty percent higher, I presume. 

I want to ask you to place in the record under one heading the 
projects that are ready to be constructed now; everything has been 
done to it that ought to be done; nothing is to be required in the future 
except to construct; and then the projects that you have to have an 
election on, or you have to do this, that or the other, or that in any 
way are not quite ready to say that you can construct it, but some- 
thing you have to have done, place-those in another column. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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1. The following are projects on which the applicant’s funds are available: 








Fairbanks utilidors_____________- Fo OE RLS PS od 9 AE Be Ve _... $224, 000 
OS LE EE IRL: SEE aad Oe, SP OEE AA OTROS 5t b z.. 470, 000 
Wasilla School_ _____- TR ORR! ASNT PRESEN PI Ce a eR 600, 000 
Fort Yukon School__-_______- re rae alt yk Kees _.... 818, 000 
Sand Point School_- =i Ais BLN ey ets ee _.. 130, 000 
University of Alaska dormitory. pela Oar ere Peers . 400, 000 










2. The following are projects on which sihione' must be held before ‘deine ant’s 
funds are available. They will be examined and constructed if they are found 
to be qualified under the terms of the act. It may be necessary in view of the 
financial limitations of the communities, the failure of elections, or emergencies 


arising because of the defense effort to substitute other projects for which applica- 
tions are now on file. 


(a) 1951 projects carried over 





Wrangell water facilities__- oat Te ots Oe BEE 3 ___.. $142, 000 
Craig sewer and water facilities ____ 


Seeel. lait sae as E 100, 000 
ee enn MI Ls at eo ee ahbuss de oe as 40, 000 
Klawock school facilities _____-_- ay ase b EEE eet Na s _. 250, 000 
Eastchester water facilities_ — _ - SOD RS AEE BO EA de RN Aa 






Nore.—The above projects which are listed on p. 22 of the presentation have been examined and have re- 
ceived the approval of the Department of Defense as being of value to the defense effort. They were sched- 
uled for construction from the fiscal year 1951 appropriation but the Budget Bureau withheld $1,000,000 
from the appropriation so that sufficient funds were not available. They will be considered with the 1952 
list of projects, as was stated in the footnote on p. 19 of the presentation. 





(b) 1952 sieabii 














Location 








TESS Sa a era 





School facilities 





















false iaeurenieand nes nil $800, 000 
OR i ea SSR SES _.... Municipal building cid pvakadsaies Z 709, 200 
Haines... -- aE ees ee ae SO = 150, 000 
MR Soc ec ky RAR rar glee nal be : | 200, 000 
Anchorage... ._- aes he : do : shes STC. 519, 000 
Cordova.......-- « me Sewer and street facilities... __ Fo ela 3 P 500, 000 
Valdez __-- Tae th Re telt SS J Sewer facilities _ Pe LE TR ae : 200, 000 
ee ee a ___.-| Sewer and water facilities...._...____- Yen . oF 100, 000 
Sitka uve ‘linea bee School facilities_.........._- } 1, 200, 000 
EG ae NEESER anes CPT Ly ee eek MG ree fe TRA } 1, 250, 000 
SiN aR a Re NES Sen ga NS ail Ie SEEN eR Rae 250, 000 
Pelican. ......- ee ee. Z Street facilities. ................- Seti | 55, 000 
SE CR Ee eee ee NE See Oe eee hae sile asi ele 150, 000 
I i an oa ee oe ..| School facilities... Se a Ni a : " } 25, 000 
Fairbanks. -----...-- Yehined Utilidor.__- taf pikcnihbkbbes nee eee 70, 000 
(Se Ree MIP INIINOD CIIIOIIIR oss oie nei ae endesinadnne . si 224, 000 





3. The water project at Fairbanks and the sewer project at Anchorage, listed 
as items 1 and 3 on page 19 of the presentation, have been omitted from this list 
because since the list was drawn up sufficient additional information was received 
to permit allocation of these projects from the 1951 funds. In view of the defense 
impact on these two communities it was considered imperative to allot for these 
projects from the 1951 appropriation. 

Mr. Marx. May I make an explanation there? 

Mr. Norre.u. Yes. 

Mr. Marx. On our projects, when we commit them, we cannot do 
a thing on them until we can actually make an allotment, because of 
this provision in the law that we have to bring 50 percent of the 
money back. 

Now, we cannot even hire an architect or an engineer to go out and 
make an estimate or a test pit on any one of these projects until we 
have the money to allot to them. - 

Mr. Norreii. You do not have to have construction funds under 
the law before you can say, if you get the money, ‘“‘Now these are 
projects that are ready to go,’ do you? 
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Mr. Marx. I would have to know that we had the money, that we 
had an appropriation of the money, before we could make an allot- 
ment; and we cannot spend any money until we have an allotment. 
The minute we spend a dollar, we have to be sure we are going to get 
half of it back. 


NO CONTRACT AUTHORITY 


Mr. Norre.u. In other words, you are telling this committee, then, 
that you cannot start a project until Uncle Sam comes in and says, 
“Here is all the money that you need.”’ 

Mr. Marx. That isright. We have no contract authority, you see. 

Mr. Norre.u. I want to get the law that spells that out. You can 
do that when you extend your remarks here. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


The Alaska publie works program is governed by Public Law 264 of the Eighty- 
first Congress, which is known as the Alaska Public Works Act. The act author- 
izes the construction of public works in Alaska and the sale thereof to public 
bodies within the Territory. Section 5 of the act requires the Secretary of the 
Interior to fix the purchase price for each project, which shall not be less than 25 
percent nor more than 75 percent of the estimated or actual cost, whichever is 
lower. 

Section 5 further requires that the total of the sales prices of the public works so 
sold shall be sufficient to enable the United States to recover in the aggregate not 
less than 50 percent of the total estimated cost of all the public works. The 
intent of this requirement is stated to be the ultimate recovery and covering into 
miscellaneous receipts of approximately one-half of the total Federal funds 
expended under the act. Under this provision, expenditures made from public 
works appropriations must be charged to the various projects so that approxi- 
mately one-half of such expenditures can be recovered by the Government. 

Until there is an agreement between the applicant and the United States for 
the sale of a project, the Government has no guaranty that it will recover any 
portion of the funds which are expended. Since there is a requirement that one- 
half of the funds shall be recovered, sales prices on projects have been adminis- 
tratively fixed at 50 percent of the estimated cost and the cost of engineering and 
architectural services, as well as the administrative expenses of the Government 
in connection with the project have been included in the estimated cost. 

Until sufficient funds are appropriated to permit the construction of a complete 
project, we do not incur architectural or engineering expenses in connection with 
that project. When funds are appropriated in an amount sufficient to permit an 
allotment to cover the entire cost of the project, the applicant holds its election 
and this office arranges for the design of the project. Then only can the exact 
scope of the project and a reasonably firm estimate of the cost be determined. 

Mr. Norre tu. Frankly, gentlemen, I am going to make a state- 
ment, that I do not think you are going to get any money on these 
things until we know where it is going to be spent. I think that 
is reasonable. 

Mr. Furcolo. 

Mr. Furcoto. I just had one thing to ask here, and I think probably 
most of the other members know it, but it is just for information. 

What is this utilidor? 

Mr. Marx. A utilidor is a very similar thing to the connection that 
you have between the House Office Building and here. That is a 
large one, that people walk through. You notice on the side that all 
your utility pipes go through it? 

Mr. Furcovo. I see. 

Mr. Marx. That is the same thing in a smaller edition. It is a 
corridor that carries the utilities. And you call it a utilidor. 
Depending on how large the utilidor is, some you can walk through 
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and some you can crawl through. These are not the type that you can 
crawl through. They merely carry the utility lines. 

Mr. Norre.u. Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Jensen. When was the law passed which provided that the 
Federal Government would supply 50 percent of the money to build 
facilities for the subdivisions in Alaska? 

Mr. Davis. Public Law 264, Mr. Chairman, the Eighty-first 
Congress, effective August 4, 1949, authorizing the total appropriation 
of $70,000,000, supposed to be expended over a 5-year period. This 
is the third year of the program, and the total appropriations, includ- 
ing this appropriation, will be $19,000,000. 

Mr. Jensen. When the law was passed, these political subdivisions 
and municipalities made application to the Director of Territories 
to take part in this program of building facilities, such as sewers, 
schools, water systems, and fire protection and the like? 

Mr. Marx. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. A little later, Mr. Chairman, with your permission, 
I would like to make a very brief general statement about the history 
of this. I do not want to interrupt what you are doing now. 

Mr. Norre.u. That is right. We want to get along with it 
because we have been on it all day. 

Mr. Jensen. The list of towns and places that you have here in 
the justification, is that a complete list of all of the political subdivi- 
sions that have made application under this law? 

Mr. Marx. We have 118 applications, and here I think are only 
22 of them. 

Mr. JensEeN. You have 118? 

Mr. Marx. We have 118 applications, up to $38,000,000 or $40,- 
000,000 in construction. ; 


GRANT BY HALF-PRICE SALE 


Mr. JenseN. Those 118 applications would need how much money 
to implement them? 

Mr. Marx. A little over $38,000,000. 

Mr. Jensen. About $38,000,000 of Federal money? 

Mr. Marx. I meant to explain that to you. You had mentioned 
that this was a grant. The $70,000,000 is the over-all cost. Instead 
of giving a grant, we build the whole thing Federal, and then we sell 
it to them at half price. And in effect that is how they get their 
grant. This is not a matching program. We do not take the $70,- 
000,000 and match it with $70,000,000 of theirs. We build the 
entire works for $70,000,000, and under the law sell it at an average 
of 50 percent, so that we would sell it for $35,000,000. 

Mr. Jensen. And then the Government would be out 

Mr. Marx. $35,000,000. 

Mr. JENSEN. $35,000,000. 

Mr. Marx. That is right. You are out always half of what you 
appropriate. If you appropriate $10,000,000 this year, we build 
$10,000,000, we sell that $10,000,000 construction for $5,000,000 and 
get $5,000,000 back. 

Mr. Jensen. And requests have already been made which would 
cost—— 

Mr. Marx. About $38,000,000. 
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Mr. JensEN. About $38,000,000 total? 

Mr. Marx. That is right. 

Mr. JenseN. And the Federal Government’s share would be 
$19,000,000? 

Mr. Marx. That is right. We would have to pay for the construc- 
tion of the whole $38,000,000. Then we would sell it for half price 
and get back half. 

The final effect-is that it works the same as a grant-in-aid program. 

Mr. JENSEN. When will these elections be held in the different towns 
which you have named, where elections have not been held? 

Mr. Marx. They will not hold them until they are sure we have the 
money to build them. 

Mr. Jensen. They will not hold them until they are sure you will 
have the money to build them? 

Mr. Marx. That is right. 

Mr. JENSEN. They must not want these particularly badly, then, 
if they do not want to go to the little expense of holding an election. 

Mr. Marx. There is a little more expense on it than that. There 
is the preliminary engineering on it. If you go back into the history 
of some of these authorizations, some of these towns are ve ry poor, 
and the expense of holding an election and the expense of the pre- 
liminary engineering and the hiring of architects and engineers is 
just beyond their means. 

Mr. JENSEN. Are there access roads to every one of these that have 
made applications? 


TERRITORIAL HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Marx. Well, in Alaska, as you know, most of the access roads 
to a lot of these towns are water. Like Sitka and Craig, the only 
access road is the boat, by way of the water. There are some few 
roads out of the towns to an interior station or an Indian school in the 
outskirts. 

Mr. Davis. They all are established communities, by water, rail, or 
road. 

Mr. Marx. Or air. Most of them have the air stations now. 

Mr. Jensen. The Territory of Alaska is doing its part in the build- 
ing of highways along with what the Government is doing, would you 
say? 

Mr. Davis. Only to a limited extent so far, Mr. Jensen; though the 
Territory is making some contributions to access roads, particularly, 
roads around and in the towns. 

Mr. Jensen. We are going to get to the road construction item here 
pretty soon, are we not? 

Mr. Davis. We covered that with Colonel Noyes before the com- 
mittee last week rather thoroughly. But if there are any additional 
questions, I will try to answer them. I should like to say these 
projects have a double screening before they come in here even for 
consideration. The act requires that the project be approved by the 
Governor as to the public need of it and the ability of the community to 
meet the half of the cost; and it is also required by the appropriation 
act passed last year that every project must be certified by the 
Defense Department as being—what is the exact language? 

Mr. Marx. “Of value to defense,’’ I believe it is. 
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Mr. Davis. Of value to the defense effort. The 1951 projects have 
all been certified by the Defense Department as being of direct value 
to the defense effort, so they are qualified on both of those counts 
before we consider them. I would like also to recall to members of 
the committee that the Office of Territories acquired responsibility for 
this program only last May by transfer from the General Services 
Administration under Reorganization Plan No. 15. We are just 
completing the operating organization of the program there now, as a 
matter of fact. 

Mr. Norretyi. Then there is one other item here, the item of 
‘Administration,’ a $500,000 increase there. Will you discuss that? 

Mr. Davis. Before we leave that, Mr. Chairman, I am filing a gen- 
eral statement on Alaska public works program for the record, which 
sums up briefly the history of it. I hope it may be included with my 
statement. 

Mr. Norrevu. That will appear at this point in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


ALASKA PuBLic Worts PROGRAM 


The authorizing legislation for a program of public works in Alaska is Publie 
Law 264 of the Eighty-first Congress, effective August 4, 1949, entitled the 
‘“‘AjJaska Public Works Act.’”’ Passage of the act came after extended hearings 
and investigations which showed that the development of Alaska was vital both 
to the national defense and economy, and that this development would not take 
place unless the Alaskan communities offered to prospective settlers living con- 
ditions and educational facilities for their children, approximating those obtain- 
able in the United States themselves. Because of the searcities of labor and 
material, the cost of all construction is higher in Alaska than in other parts of the 
United States. Because the incorporated towns are small their capacity to 
borrow is lower than in the States. Because they are frontier communities, they 
have almost no facilities now. The hearing brought out the fact that at least a 
50-percent reduction in construction cost would be required if Alaskan towns 
were to be able to finance community facilities even remotely comparable to the 
ones most Alaskan immigrants had left behind, 

The act was drafted in the light of the experience gained in previous programs 
of Federal aid to public bodies in the construction of public works. It was not 
planned as a relief program but to offset the cost differential between Alaska and 
the 48 States so that Alaska could develop into a self-sustaining community and 
defense bulwark. Accordingly, the law provides for a 5-year program of Federal 
construction at an over-all cost of $70,000,000 of which approximately half is to 
be recovered from the applicants. The projects to be constructed are to be sold 
to publie bodies in Alaska at from 25 to 75 percent of the actual or estimated cost 
whichever is less, Jurisdiction of the program was originally entrusted to the 
General Services Administration but has now been transferred to the Office of 
Territories of the Department of the Interior by Reorganization Plan No. 15. 
The Office of Territories before commencing the construction of any project must 
have an agreement with the publie body, which is the prospective purchaser, 
that it will purchase, maintain, and operate the project upon completion. The 
Governor of Alaska is required to advise the Office as to the need of the project 
and the applicant’s ability to finance its cost. 

The Alaska Publie Works Act became effective August 24, 1949. Congress in 
the Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1950, effeetive October 28, 1949, 
provided $1,000,000 and authorized contracts in the amount of $4,000,000. 
Applications were received and in February 1950 18 allotments totaling $4,774,600 
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were made. Nine, totaling $2,744,500 were for schools. Six, totaling $1,184,200 
were for sewer, water, and street improvements. Three totaling $843,900 were 
for a college building at the University of Alaska, municipal repair and storage 
buildings at Anchorage, and a library at Juneau.! 

At the time of the transfer to the Office of Territories bids had been received 
on 2 projects, and plans and specifications were in course of preparation on the 
other 16. Since then bids have been opened on all 18 projects and contracts 
awarded on 14; the other 4 are being reduced in scope and will be readvertised 
in time for construction to start this spring since the first bids were too high to 
justify awards. 

For fiscal 1951, Congress appropriated $4,000,000 to cover the previous con- 
tract authorization and $5,000,000 for additional allotments. It required that 
no project should be constructed unless the Department of Defense certified 
that it was of value to the national defense. We submitted, and the Department 
of Defense has certified to the defense value, a list of 22 projects with a total 
estimated cost of $6,870,940.2 

Congress further authorized the Bureau of the Budget to reduce nondefense 
funds by $550,000,000 and to place additional amounts in reserve. Pursuant to 
this authorization the Bureau of the Budget advised the Office of Territories that 
it had reduced its appropriation for Alaska public works by $1,000,000 and placed 
$2,000,000 in reserve. The Office of Territories has requested the Bureau to 
restore all $3,000,000 to its appropriation in the light of the defense certification. 
This request is still under consideration by the Bureau. At the present time 
plans are being formulated for allocation of the full amount. 

Pending release of funds withheld by the Bureau of the Budget allotments 
have been made for six projects having a total estimated cost of $1,922,750. These 
include water systems at Hoonah, Petersburg, and Seldovia, streets at Ketchikan, 
power-plant equipment at Fairbanks, and the Territorial office building at Juneau. 

If $10,000,000 is appropriated for fiscal 1952, 24 additional projects will be con- 
structed. The tentative list includes 11 schools; 10 municipal facility projects, 
including sewer and water; 3 building projects, including a university dormitory; 
and 2 municipal buildings.’ 

In case an applicant cannot meet the financial requirements that will give us 
reasonable assurance of recovering the agreed-on purchase price, another project 
will be substituted. We have adopted the policy of requiring repayment of 50 
percent of the estimated cost in every case since we can see no other equitable 
method of recovering 50 percent of the over-all cost of the program as the act 
requires us to do. This has resulted in the postponement or rejection of several 
otherwise worthy and desirable projects, but such rejection seems necessary in the 
light of the basie philosophy of the act. 

Applications for 118 projects have been received. We alreadv know of 63 
potential applications. We expect the list to be extended to a minimum of 200 
projects in the near future. These projects if constructed will require the full 
$70,000,000 ® contemplated by the act. We cannot now determine their financial 
soundness. We are sure however that, with advice and assistance, many towns 
apparently lacking in credit could pay 50 percent of the project cost at 2 percent 
interest over a period of vears. We are equipped to give the requisite advice 
and assistance but are unable to do so unless there is a chance of the community’s 
receiving an allotment in the foreseeable future. The fact that only $10,000,000 
has been appropriated during the first 2 years and that part of that amount 
has been impounded has created a skepticism in Alaska as to the good faith of the 
Government with respect to the program. This can only be cured by the granting 
of substantial appropriations in conformity with the basic principles of the act. 

1 The projects for which allotments were made in 1950 are listed in schedule 1, p. iv. 

2 The projects which have received Defense approval are listed in schedule 2, p. v. 

’ The projects scheduled for construction in fiscal 1952, if $10,000,000 is appropriated, are listed in schedule 
Phe applications are summarized in schedule 4, p. vii. 

5 This amount includes $4,000,000 of administrative expenses. 
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ScHEDULE 1 
1950 summary by types, 18 projects 


Water, sewer, and streets (6): 
RN a Td $245, 500 
Douglas sewer, water, and streets________..._..--.---.------- 69, 000 
Fairbanks sewer 
pRB NTS ill ROR li Se tea aa 30, 000 
eS EI ELITR ELE RO eee eee oe 
Skagway sewer and water 


Schools (9): 
Anchorage schools - _ - _ _- ok ore 
SE SORE RAIIG SSSA SA GR eNO ei gn a 
Dillingham school 
Fairbanks school 
Homer school 
Naknek school _ - 
Ninilehik school - 
Petersburg school 
Wrangell school _ _.-___- 


Buildings (3): 
Juneau library - 
University of Alaska college building 
Anchorage municipal shops _ - 


Total, 18 projects 


Nore.—These totals include administrative expense. 


Financing 
CASH UPON DELIVERY OF DEED GENERAL OBLIGATIONS OF APPLICANT 


Anchorage shops (part)____ $374, 900| Anchorage school___.__.__.. $600, 000 
Chugiak school___________- 71, 500 | Anchorage streets _ _ _- wgshe 245, 500 
Dillingham school -___-__-. 271, 400 | Douglas streets. _______- : 69, 000 
Homer school_________- 191, 600 | Fairbanks sewers_________- 125, 000 
Juneau streets. ________- 30, 000 | Fairbanks school 
Juneau library -_........-- 142, 000 | Ketchikan streets 
Naknek school. 230, 300 | Petersburg school z 
Ninilchik school _- 209, 100 | Skagway streets__________- 
University of Alaska build- Wrangell school 

i 327, 000 


1, 847, 800 
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ScHEDULE 2 


Schedule of 1951 projects certified to be of value to defense 





Governor’s Estimated 
priority AAA project No. Location and type petimates 
Dec. 6, 1950 costs 





Kodiak water and sewer ce $637, 500 
Wrangell school 152, 400 
| Petersburg water 152, 000 
Seldovia water 85, 950 
Anchorage water : 130, 400 

Hoonah water \ 
Fairbanks power-plant equipment e 221, 800 
Ketchikan streets 198, 500 
| Cordova water 166, 600 
Craig sewer and water-. 107, 350 
niin dnc ww nies wswidn nencuean 230, 200 
| University of Alaska utilities...................-...-_- } 208, 350 
| Juneau Territorial office building | 200, 000 
| Yakutat electric system 1 52,140 
acetic nnn cnnccaneewne s+ ennanns 268, 250 
...| Eastchester water RSE 395, 200 
coc) ED MMIII ccna .<-2-5525c-.25-- 2 251, 800 
Kodiak schools } 848, 000 
Anchorage sewers. - a adies _| 239, 000 
| Fairbanks utilidors- e 240, 000 
| Juneau municipal building. --...-...-.........-...-- | 752, 000 
| Haines sewer and water | 1269, 000 

i 


} | 6,870,940 











1 Estimates revised from those shown in applications. 


Note.—These totals include administrative expenses. 


ScHEDULE 3 


1952 summary, by types (24 projects) 
Schools (11): 
Kodiak school re woopons-= .9800;000 
EE OS ESE Ne 0 ee ee oe ee ee. sors Sea ..--- 1,250,000 
Sand Point school apace hia Seas oa ; minke ties ay Be 130, 000 
Craig school a Wing er wh Ep ae Li : 25, 000 
Kake school ‘ ORES Ree Ey Be oe _. 200,000 
Fairbanks school. ai : : laser dis fuatkask oun: ee 
Sitka school. Ril Steck bute tee Tee ? : Ties _. 1, 200, 000 
Anchorage schools SS oe a ee? : EES EN _. 519,000 
Wassilla school. -_. . ee EE RE “A . 600,000 
SS ee ee ha aie rao Ryser oat _ 250, 000 
Fort Hukon school. - - baees weisidnag Cl ouaa + BS ATES BREE Ee 318, 000 
——_————- $5, 762, 000 
Municipal facilities (10): 
Anchorage sewers Byes RPh aes SLA OTR ALS AR a 131, 500 
Pelican streets ‘ eet Py eee Poe eee we 55, 000 
Cordova sewer and streets. ___. i ME eee 
Pemmemke Utiwagres..... 2.2... .<.-...- seas : ORARE : 70, 000 
Haines sewer and water ae ce sient = s 3 sae _.. 150,000 
EE itt ewan e+ suse. = on Seon ete 200, 000 
Nenana sewer and water Cen in See of. RV SEPS EO --- 100,000 
a eee eee Fa 150, 000 
Fairbanks water.............-- E2 ARs a 8 EE OF at Bi Ee as iE SS eam 235, 000 
Waroemns Otilidors.....:................. , oe 
———_——— 1,815,500 
Buildings (3): 
University dormitory -. 400,000 
Juneau municipal building. 7A ES A ‘ Mp dshedaguates _ 709, 200 
Anchorage warehouse ; . 224,000 
—————_ 1, 333, 200 


Total (24 projects). .........--- el RE NET OST Oy ee Se ae f E _. 8,910,700 
Contingency Lik d. gee Sop kuanbecal- boos cu Pita bade whied sie Pes Oe neta oe epee 589, 300 
Administrative. __- 7 Rema. es 7 A A xs 500, 000 


Total__- : _... 10,000, 000 
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SCHEDULE 4 


Summary of applications received, to Jan. 1, 1951 





Subdivisions 





Estimated cost | Pereent- 


Terri- 


Total torial 





Schools: 
2, 746, 000 
1, 116, 000 
5, 582, 000 
6, 195, 000 








15, 639, 000 | 
Municipal facilities (sewer, water, electrical 2 oy 3 
utilidors, and streets): 








1,184, 000 ae 
3, 462, 000 | 

. 225, 000 |. 

9, 269, 000 





5, 140, 000 | 
Other buildings: 
1950 : VSP AM . . | | q 844, 000 
. ae ae } gr te , 900; 000: }-<.. <<<: 
3 | , 376, 000 | 
2, 074, 000 | 








5, 494, 000 | 





Hospitals: 
1950. _- 
1951 _ .- 
Sao Sree awa | el 
SS RR EE es . 5 : , 385, 600 |. ...... 

2, 385, 000 | 








Total applications____- ee ee te ee & | ebiite) 


ADMINISTRATION OF ALASKAN PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 


Mr. Davis. In the “Administration of Territories,’ Mr. Chairman, 
Mr. Marx will explain that, the administration of the public-works 
program. 

Mr. Norrevu. Give us a general statement on what you would 
expect to do with that money if you get it. 

Mr. Marx. Our present staff up there has about 16 people in it. 
We just opened the office about a year ago, and we got the first year’s 
program under construction. There were 18 projects that were allotted 
We got 14 of them under construction; we still have 4 to go. 

We will practically double the size of the office this year in order to 
take on these extra projects, and then keep examining projects for 
succeeding years. 

As these projects go under construction, we have to put inspectors 
on the job. That is what this “Personnel” item here is. 

Mr. Norre.u. I see you have one item there called ‘“Communica- 
tions service,’ $9,500. Why do you need so much money there for 
communications? It seems to be a little bit high for the amount of 
money involved. 

Mr. Marx. That is just within Alaska. That is not communica- 
tions between here and there. 

Mr. Norretu. I know it is communications that you have there. 
I guess it becomes everything. 

Mr. Marx. It is just the communications within Alaska, say be- 
tween our Anchorage office and our Juneau office; or between the Fair- 
banks office and the Juneau office. 
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Mr. Norrewy. There are a lot of construction items? 

Mr. Marx. Because it is Federal construction, we have to have « 
Federal inspector on every job. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to go back just a minute 
to public works. I have just come across a letter in my portfolio 
to me from Mr. Robert B. Shuff, superintendent of school, Hoonah, 
Alaska, written to me on February 26, 1951. 

I would like to read that letter and have your comment on what 
you are doing over there, if anything. It happens that I have been 
at the town of Hoonah, which was completely destroyed by fire in 
1945, and all the dwellings, all the homes, were destroyed and rebuilt, 
some 85 or 86 homes. 


Dear Sir: As a member of the House subcommittee, which will hear the request 
for appropriations for publie works for Alaska, I feel perhaps a picture of the need 
here in Hoonah may help show the situation as it exists in Alaska, how we now 
suffer and how it would be cured to some considerable extent if we could secure 
the appropriations of various publie works. 

At the present time the town of Hoonah has applied for such aid to assist in 
the construction of badly needed school facilities. The children of Hoonah today 
attend school in a building constructed to accommodate approximately 70 pupils, 
even though there are 143 of them today. The regular classrooms are below the 
size required for healthful studies, while the second grade uses a kitchen, the first 
grade a book-storage room, and the seventh and eighth grades both meeting in a 
smell assembly room. None of the rooms are properly lighted. 

The roof of the building leaks so badly that the plaster is dangerously weakened. 
Further, we are unable to provide any opportunities for high-school-age youngsters 
at the present time. 

In order for such a child to obtain an education above the elementary school 
level, he must leave his home and take residence in one of the two cities, both 
over 70 air-miles away. At present we have a total of 45 attending between the 
cities of Juneau and Sitka, This leaving of home by the children between the 
ages of 13 and 18, when the influence of home is needed most, when tendencies 
of a delinquent nature may well develop in even the best of normal youngsters 
when deprived of proper home relationships. 

Iso, the community has at the present time no facilities for recreation for 
either young or old. Toward this end our school plans call for the inelusion 
of a gymnasium. I hope this simple example may be of mutual benefit when 
your committee deliberates the needs of Alaska. 

Very truly yours, 
Rorert B. Suvrr, 
Superintendent of Schools, Hoonah, Alaska. 

Would anyone here like to comment on that letter and on the 
Hoonah situation? 

HOONAH PROJECTS 


Mr. Davis. So far as I know, Mr. Chairman, the school situation 
there would be in the hands of the educational division of the Alaska 
Native Service. Hoonah, I believe, is an exclusively native com- 
munity. 

Mr. Jensen. That is right; it is. 


IMPROVEMENTS TO THE WATER SYSTEM 


Mr. Davis. We have a record of an application from Hoonah for 
two projects, one for 1951 and one for later; and neither one of them 
mentions the schools. The 1951 project is a construction of improve- 
ments to the water system, including diversion dams and so forth. 

Mr. Marx. We are going ahead with that now. 
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SEWER AND STREET IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. Davis. The later project is the construction of sewer and street 
improvements, a total of $114,500. 

Mr. Marx. Congressman, I would say that that same situation is 
true in 75 percent of the towns. We have one in Klawock. We have 
had the application since 1950. We have tried in every way we pos- 
sibly know to build that school. We want to build it. We cannot do 
it because as yet we have not been able to meet the provisions of the 
act. They cannot pay 50 percent of it back. 

Mr. JENSEN. For instance, the residents of Hoonah—— 

Mr. Marx. No. I am talking about Klawock now. It is a similar 
situation. We have it in a great many other towns. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you think the Hoonah situation is similar to the 
one—— 

Mr. Marx. That is right. It is typical of the others. I think we 
can eventually build them, but that is what takes so long, and that is 
the reason we cannot get them on these lists before we get the money. 
You have just got to get out in the community and find out how you 
can build them, just what they have got. 

You see, the Territory of Alaska does something that few States do; 
that is, in proportion. They have a tobacco tax, and 80 percent of 
the returns of that tobacco tax is turned back to the towns to aid in 
their school construction. 

We are going to take a pledge of that tobacco tax as their 50-percent 
payment for schools. The formula for that has just been worked out 
this past year; so in the next year we probably will be able to do a little 
better on schools. 

Mr. JENSEN. Most everybody in this town of Hoonah makes a 
living, at least to some degree, in the fishing industry. The residents 
of that town do go out and do some work in other parts of Alaska. 
But I know the economy there is a very limited economy. 

Mr. Marx. Do you remember the name of the mayor? I had a 
meeting in Sitka and he attended that, a very delightful old fellow. 
I cannot think of hisname. He indicated that on account of this fire, 
I think, that they thought the water system was more important. 

The superintendent of schools would not, but we have that in every 
town. What we have attempted to do when we take these applica- 
tions, in the last paragraph in our application blank we ask them to 
list what other needs they have, what other things they are going to 
put applications in for, and list them in the order of their priority of 
what they think should come first. 

We then check that with the Governor’s office, with the Territorial 
health department, and with the Territorial educational department. 
The list that we presented here is an outcome of, first, what the appli- 
cant said was the most needed thing in their community, plus our 
check with the Governor and the Territorial health and school depart- 
ments, educational departments. Then we attempt to build the thing 
that is needed most in the town. 

I like to think of public works as the most needed thing in a town. 
It is kind of silly to build a big school if your sanitary facilities are 
not there. 

Mr. Jensen. You are exactly right. 

Mr. Marx. So we try to think of the sewer and the water facilities 
as coming first before you would build the schoolhouse or the hospital, 
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because if you do not do that, when you build the school you have got 
to put in a well and a septic tank. 


SCHOOL FACILITIES FOR HOONAH 


Mr. Jensen. How are we going to get the necessary school facilities 
for a town like Hoonah, for instance? 

Mr. Marx. We have just got to have more money. It just will 
not go around. 

Mr. Jensen. Is there not something the Territory of Alaska can do 
other than just depend on the tobacco tax. 

Mr. Marx. You would be surprised; that tobacco tax is very help- 
ful, and in a great many instances the pledge of that will secure a 
mit hing! loan on our program. 

Mr. Jensen. They must smoke a lot. 

Mr. Marx. Over 20 years, in a town like that the school probably 
would not cost over $100,000. They have to secure 50 percent of it. 
It would only be about $3,000 a year. I can tell you, I think, what 
Hoonah gets. 

Mr. JeNsEN. You can supply that for the record. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

The Hoonah School Board would be entitled to about $7,000 annually from 
tobacco tax funds if it were to purchase a school building under the Alaska 
public works program. 

Mr. Norrevu. Are there any additional questions about these 
items now before we leave them? If not, may we then go to page 193 
of the bill. That will be 35 of the explanation, the construction of 
the Alaska Railroad. 

In 1951 you had $31,500,000, and the estimate for 1952 is $2,500,000. 
Please have page 35 of the justifications inserted in the rec ‘ord at this 
point. 

(Page 35 of the justification is as follows:) 


Construction, ALASKA RAILROAD 


Funds available for obligation 


1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $31, 506, 000 | $2, 500, 000 
Transferred to ‘Alaska Railroad special fund,’’ pursuant to 


Public Law 759-._-- —31, 500, 000 —2, 500, 000 


4 
| 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate. __-.__-- ae een 


Mr. Norrevi. Next we take up the request for construction, 
Alaska Railroad. Please insert page 35 of your justifications in the 
record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Appropriation Act, 1951___- ie ee Se _... $30, 000, 000 
Supplemental Appropriation Ae, ET... meet 1, 500, 000 


Total appropriation ech aS. wheel) eee 
Decrease: Construction -_ _ _- 31, 500, 000 
Base 1952 Raney NEES 
Increase: Construction ___. me ee ee ee Pee 2, 500, 000 


Budget estimate 1952 2, 500, 000 
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Analysis by activities 








& | | | 
| Net appro-| Decreases | Base, 1952 | Estimate, | Increases 


Activity priation | 








| 
Construction |$31, £00, 000 ‘$31, 500, 000 o| $2, 500,000 | $2, 500, 000 
i 








Mr. Norretu. Explain this item, please, if you will. 

Mr. Davis. I believe I will ask Mr. Nucker, who is familiar with 
the financing, to explain that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nucker. The appropriation last year completed the amount of 
money requested for the rehabilitation of the Alaska Railroad, with 
the exception of $1,000,000, which was reduc ed in the amount of money 
granted last year. This year’s request includes the $1,000,000 to 
complete the rehabilitation of the roadway and track of the “Alaska 
Railroad. But it is not an increase in the amount requested last year 
of seventy-four-million-odd dollars. 

Mr. Jensen. Not last vear; they did not request then. 

Mr. Nucxer. The total cost of the rehabilitation program as set 
forth last year. In addition, this year the Alaska Railroad is request- 
ing $1,300,000 to repair and improve the docks and marine ways at 
Unalaska, or the beginning point of the river boat service up and down 
the Tanana and Yukon Rivers; and to enable us to purchase two steel 
barges with which to haul petroleum products—incidentally, primarily 
for the military at down river points on the Yukon—and $600,000 
with which to purchase a river boat to replace the 30-year-old river 
boat we now have on the river there. 

Additionally, we are asking for $200,000 to repair and to place 
new ties in the Eielson branch of the railroad, which runs from 
Fairbanks to Camp Eielson of the military, a distance of 26 miles out 
of Fairbanks, which is a section of the railroad hitherto owned by the 
military and over which trains were operated by the Alaska Railroad. 

It is now contemplated that the military will transfer to the railroad 
the title to that 26 miles of line, and this $200,000 we are requesting 
is to place it in a fair condition. 

Mr. Norrevu. That was needed because of the military. Why do 
they not go ahead and do it themselves? 

Mr. Nuckxer. The Alaska Railroad is charging the military normal 
freight rates for hauling over that line. It would appear reasonable 
that the railroad would maintain the line as well as operate the trains 
over the line when we are charging them rates for hauling their cargo 
over their own line at the present time. 

The military do take the attitude that they want the railroading 
done by the Alaska Railroad. 

Mr. Norre.u. In other words, they do not want to assume the 
responsibility of any part of that? 

Mr. Nucker. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Norrewi. Even the operation of barges? 

Mr. Nucker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norreri. Will this $1,000,000 completely rehabilitate the 
Alaska Railroad, or will there be something else coming along later? 

Mr. Nucxer. It is not intended to come in later for additional 
rehabilitation money. With the $1,000,000, we will be able to com- 
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pletely put our roadbed and track in good shape. We have our steel 
rails there at the present time for the entire line. 

Mr. Norre tt. If this is granted, you can say rehabilitation is 
completed? 

Mr. Nucker. Fundwise; yes, sir. 

Mr. Norre ui. I am familiar with your supplemental request, but 
I think there is no need for us to go into that now. We are all familiar 
with the fire you had and we know there is a supplemental budget 
estimate pending. 

Mr. Jensen. Is Colonel Johnson still the general manager of the 
Alaska Railroad? 

Mr. Nucker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you operate on a calendar year or a fiscal year? 

Mr. Davis. Fiseal. : 


REVENUE RECEIPTS OF ALASKA RAILROAD 


Mr. Jensen. What was the actual revenue of the Alaska Railroad 
for 1950? What is the estimate for 1951 and 1952? 

Mr. Nucker. In 1950 the revenue was $11:600,000; and we are 
estimating this year, I think, $12,500,000. 

Mr. Jensen. How much was it for 1950? 

Mr. Nucker. Eleven-million-six-hundred-and-sixty-two-thousand- 
odd dollars. 

Mr. Jensen. And for fiscal 1951? 

Mr. Nucker. This year, $12,000,000. 

Mr. Jensen. You have not made an estimate yet of the 1952 fiscal 
year? 

Mr. Nucker. We forecast, purely hypothetical, that we think we 
will do better than that. 

Mr. JenseN. How much more are your revenues now than they 
were, say, in 1946? 

Mr. Nucker. In 1946 our revenues were around $6,000,000, just 
about twice. 

Mr. Jensen. What is your administrative expense and operation 
expense compared to 1946? 

Mr. Nucker. We have here a chart which would be of interest. 
It shows for 1939—— 

Mr. Jensen. First answer my question, will you please? 

Mr. Nuckxer. In 1939 we had about $2,250,000 in revenue, as 
compared in 1946 with approximately $5,800,000 revenue; and in 
1939 our expenses were about $2,200,000. In 1946 our expenses were 
$8,000,000. In 1950, our revenues were $11,600,006-odd, and our 
expenses were within $30,000 of that amount. 

Mr. JENSEN. So you spent almost as much operating that railroad 
as your revenue? 

Mr. Nucker. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Why? 

Mr. Nucker. You mean why does our operating expense come so 
close to our revenue? ‘There are several reasons, Mr. Jensen. One 
the extra cost of doing business in Alaska. Two, the mere fact that 
in 1949 we were in the middle of our rehabilitation program, thereby 
causing a more expensive operation in that our trams could not 
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operate over a one-line track as quickly—could not make as good time; 
the excessive weather or snow conditions in Alaska argue against a 
cheap and inexpensive operation. 

The inflow of goods into Alaska in 1949 and 1950 has been seasonal, 
but is now becoming more sure throughout the year. Those are 
some of the reasons which cause us to have an operation that is 
expensive, the mere fact that it is, and has since about 1947, made 
more money each year than its revenues has been a good job. 

Prior to the war years the railroad constantly lost money. 

Mr. JENSEN. Prior to 1946? 

Mr. Nucker. No, prior to the war years, 1942. Since 1939, with 
the exception of one year, in 1946, the railroad has had higher revenues 
than it has had expenses. 

Mr. Jackson. Does your operating expense include reserves for 
depreciation and for amortization for the investment? 

Mr. Nucker. Definitely, sir. 

Mr. Jackson. Would you make a breakdown as to what your 
actual operating expenses are, leaving out the reserves for amortiza- 
tion and depreciation; and your rate of depreciation and so on? [| 
think that might be helpful. 

Mr. Nucker. Would you want it by each of those specific years? 

Mr. Jackson. Take 1946 and 1950. 

Mr. Nucxer. I do not have 1946, Congressman Jackson. I do 
have 1950. 

Mr. Jackson. Let us take 1950. 

Mr. Nucker. Up to July 1, 1947, there is provided in our books 
of account, $11,176,661.33 for depreciation. I have here the railway 
income and depreciation for 1950. In 1950 our total depreciation 
for way and structure—that is, the roadway and structure—was 
$339,152; and for equipment, $684,538. Our net income before depre- 
ciation in 1950 was $1,027,459. 

Mr. Jensen. Your net profit before depreciation? 

Mr. Nucker. That is right, before depreciation in 1950. 

Mr. Jensen. Now, since the road is completely rehabilitated at 
the total expense of over $70,000,000—that figure is about right, is 
it not, $70,000,000? 

Mr. Nucxer. To date it has been something over $70,000,000; 
that is right. 

Mr. JeENsEN. What may we expect in the future? May we expect 
this operation and administration item to decrease or what can we 
expect? And can we expect a greater net revenue than we have now? 

Mr. Nucker. A greater net revenue on a current operating basis 
_ would be impossible with the increase in costs of labor. At the present 
time we have a request from our unions for an increase in pay of the 
nonoperating folks of 85 cents an hour. We do not expect that they 
will obtain 85 cents an hour, but construction wages have been in- 
creased in Alaska. State-side railroad wages have just recently been 
increased, which means the Alaska Railroad wages will be increased. 
The State-side wage increase when applied to the Alaska Railroad will 
mean about $800,000 a year increased wage expense to the railroad. 
That is our current estimate.’ With continued rising costs and with 
the fact that the railroad has not increased its rates during the past 
10 years at the same rates, there is some question whether there can 


be 
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Mr. Jensen. You will have to increase your rates, will you not? 

Mr. Nucxer. If we increase our rates over a better operating rail- 
road, which is made possible as a result of this committee’s action in 
giving us funds for rehabilitation, we should be able to operate on a 
self-supporting basis. 

Mr. JENSEN. In my book you either have to increase your rates or 
you will have to reduce your operating expense. Now, of course, no 
doubt the people up there feel that their freight rates are plenty high 
now. I know a lot of them think they are too high. But your wages 
determine to a great degree what the rates are going to be, and this 
is @ case where you cannot have your cake and eat it, too. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment briefly on that 
point. Ever since I came into the Office of Territories, we have been 
under great pressure from the public to decrease rates. We have 
actually decreased rates on many commodities, perhaps an over-all 
average of 10 percent or more on all commodities; and the rates on 
the Alaska Railroad are only now about 17 percent above rates for 
comparable hauls on State-side railroads. 

We have had this decrease, and no increase, while the State-side 
railroads have had very heavy increases, as you know, in rail rates 
for the last few years. Not only that, but there is developing in 
Alaska through the port of Valdez a very important trucking opera- 
tion which ships land cargo at Valdez. 

This trucking operation is taking away from the railroad a very 
considerable amount of high revenue freight. So the average return 
to the railroad per ton mile of freight is falling, and it is a good deal 
less now than it was a few years ago. 

I think in 1939 we carried roughly one-eighth the cargo we are now 
carrying; but the revenues now are only about four times. In other 
words, the ratio of increase of cargo has been twice as great as the 
increase in revenue. 

Mr. JeNsEN. Now let me ask: What is that big trucking outfit 
at Valdez paying in the way of trucking license to operate on the roads, 
most of which the taxpayers of the United States are building? 

Mr. Davis. That is absolutely true. 

Mr. Jensen. What does a trucker pay in the way of truck license 
up there? 

Mr. Davis. At present he is paying an insignificant amount. I 
think $20 for the truck and $15 for each trailer; that is, $20 for the 
tractor and $15 for each trailer. But I did call that question to the 
attention of the Governor very strongly recently, and I understood 
legislation would probably be introduced to set up comparable trucking 
license fees comparable to those in the States which is, as you know, 
a very important source of revenue. 

Mr. Jensen. After the taxpayers of the United States have spent 
over $70,000,000 to rehabilitate and put that Alaska Railroad in good 
shape, as well as the rolling stock, then to learn that you have a big 
trucking outfit up there, any number of them that are using the high- 
ways in competition to the railroad, highways which the taxpayers of 
the United States have built, it burns me up and certainly you can 
take this back to the Governor, that I am one member of the com- 
mittee that is going to raise a big noise if they do not get those truck 
licenses up where they belong. 
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I am in a pretty good position to speak out loud because I have been 
very active in supporting highway construction in Alaska, as every 
member of this committee has. We have furnished hundreds of 
millions of dollars to rehabilitate the railroad and build highways up 
there, and then to learn the truck outfits are using those highways for 
a measly little fee here is just more than this committee, I am sure, is 


going to tolerate. 

There is just one way we can do it. 
do. 
do not want to do. 


There is just one thing we can 
That 1s stop furnishing the money to build highways, which we 


Mr. Davis. Your point is very well taken, Mr. Jensen. 


Viroin Istanps Pustic Works 


Funds available for obligation 


1950 actual 


Appropriation or estimate 
Contract authorization 3 
Prior year balance available 1, 558, 107 
2, 238, 107 
— 1,891, 759 


Total available for obligation 
Balance available in subsequent year Bie 
Unobligated balance, savings under sec. 1214 (contract author- 

ization) a iad : 


Total obligations 346, 348 


Obligations by activities 
1950 actual 


Description 


1. Construction of projects 
2. Administration 


$264, 492 
81, 856 


Total obligations. _..._- 346, 348 


Obligations by objects 
Object classification 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees. - 
01 Personal services: 

Permanent positions : 

Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. _-__- 

Payment above basic rates Des sa] 

Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details_._| 


Total personal services 
Travel__ a 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual ser vices 
Supplies and materials__ 
Equipment. ant . 
Lands and structures. _. )4, 492 


Total obligations 346, 348 


$680, 000 | 


1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


$1, 000, 000 
1, 467, 000 
1,591, 759 


$1, 000, 000 


1, 000, 000 


4, 358, 759 | 


— 1, 467, 000 


1,000, 000 


2, 891, 759 | 


1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
$2,814, 259 | 
77,500 | 


$913, 500 
86, 500 


1, 000, 000 


2, 891, 759 


1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


10 
10 


$59, 500 


3, 100 
700 


6, 300 | 
, 100 
, 500 | 
, 000 | 
100 | 
000 | 
, 500 
000 | 
2,814, 


259 | 


2, 891, 759 1, 000, 000 
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Mr. Norreuu. We will now consider the request for Virgin Islands 
public works. Pages 39 and 40 of the justifications will be inserted in 
the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows: 


Appropriation act, 1951 $1, 000, 000 
Decreases: Construction 922, 500 
Base 1952 
Increases: 
Construction : $913, 500 
Administration ; 9, 000 
oneeteiimaiantaia 922, 500 


. or 10, 000 


Analysis by activities 





| Increases 


Net appro- 


ea - Estimate 
Ac S } Lg, creases », 1952 z . 
Activities | priation | Decreases | Base, 195 | 1952 
| } 


} 
| 


1, Construction. —.....-- enevenseceseene=e| $922,500 | $922,500 i $913, 500 | $913, 500 
2. Administration Bek 77, 500 | 77, 500 86, 500 9, 000 


aie nities : 7 a . 
Total. _- 1, 000, 000 | 922, 5 77,500 | 1,000,000 922, 500 





Mr. Norrett. I notice the big item there is for construction. Will 
you discuss that briefly, please? 


REQUEST FOR CO STRUCTION FUNDS 


Mr. Marx. The construction item is $913,500. On our -justifica- 
tion sheet that Mr. Davis is passing in, we have a breakdown of that. 
It is $244,940 for a hospital at St. Thomas—— 

Mr. Norreiu. Now, as we go, $244,940 is for the hospital at St. 
Thomas. Briefly tell us what you propose to do there. 

Mr. Marx. That is in addition to an amount of $461,310 that we 
had through 1951. It is for the construction of a new hospital to 
provide for the public-health unit of the general hospital. The funds 
to start this project were appropriated in 1951. The amount requested 
herewith, plus funds previously appropriated, will permit us to com- 
plete all the hospital facilities for St. Thomas. 

Mr. Norrewu. Are you building that hospital now? 

Mr. Marx. The Bureau of the Budget has never released the bal- 
ance of that money of last year’s appropriation. 

Mr. Norretyi. What I am trying to find out is a description of what 
you propose to build. 

Mr. Marx. It is a general hospital of from 50 to 60 beds, a tuber- 
culosis unit of 30 beds, a mental unit of 36 beds, and an administrative 
unit. 

Mr. Norretu. All right. This one at St. Thomas would have 
how many beds? 

Mr. Marx. Roughly 100 beds. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman, at that point I do not quite under- 
stand. They are requesting additional funds to complete it, and the 
Bureau of the Budget has not even released the funds to-—— 

Mr. Marx. We have not started it. 
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Mr. Jackson. Has not even released the funds to take care of 
what was approved last year. 

Mr. Norrewu. That is true. And now they are asking for more 
money. 

Mr. Jackson. I do not understand the Bureau coming in and 
approving a request for additional funds and then not approving 
what Congress has already appropriated. Maybe that is not a 
relevant question any longer. 

Mr. Norre tu. I think it is very pertinent. Go ahead. 

Mr. Marx. The next amount is $161,831 for schools. Several 
surveys were made during the past several years regarding the needs 
for the construction costs of school buildmgs in St. Thomas and St. 
John. The first of these surveys would have required about $6,000,000 
to carry out. 

Accordingly, the Interior Department requested the services of 
several specialists of the United States Board of Education who 
recently made a survey. Their report is now in the process of being 
printed. Preliminary information on this report indicates that at least 
six of the present school buildings could be rehabilitated to fit into 
the long-range educational program. The amount requested herewith 
will provide funds for the rehabilitation of these schools. 

Mr. Norrevi. What are the school districts now that need that 
money, and give us a breakdown as to where it is going. Can you 
do that? 

Mr. Marx. We could submit it from this school report, which is in 
the process of being printed. 

Mr. Norre.u. Do you not think the committee should know what 
we are appropriating for? 

Mr. Marx. It is for the rehabilitation of six of the schools. 

Mr. Norrety. That tells me just exactly nothing. Six schools 
might be anywhere. 

Mr. Marx. They are in St. Thomas. 

Mr. Norreuu. | just do not know which they are. Can you 
tell us? 

Mr. Marx. We can get the names out of the educational report. 

Mr. Norre.u. | would like to know the schools, what you propose 
to do, and how much money it would take; and a general breakdown 
so we will understand just exactly what we are doing. 


WATER-FRONT DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Marx. The water-front development is the next one, $209,297. 
Funds requested are for the completion of the waterfront develop- 
ment, and consist of the water-front highway sidewalks, lighting sys- 
tem, and connecting street improvements. 

Mr. Norretu. Can you give us a breakdown on that? I do not 
know a thing in the world about what you want there. 

Mr. Marx. The breakdown on that is the roads would be about 
$120,000; the curbs, $7,500; the sidewalks, $25,000; the lighting sys- 
tem, about $13,000; the connecting streets, about $15,000; $19.500 
contingency ; and $10,000 for engineering fees. 

Mr. Norre.v. I do not think there would be a member of this com- 
mittee that would know a thing in the world about that item. 
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Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, I cannot find the justifications here in 
any of my books. Where are the justifications? 

Mr. Norre.u. Look at page 41. 

Mr. JensEN. IJ have got page 41, but I cannot see any justifications. 
I see the item. 

Mr. Norre.u. “C’’ is the item, and then look down below there, C; 
you will find one line and a half. 

Mr. JENSEN. Is that all the justifications? 

Mr. Norre.u. That is all they have presented. 

Mr. Jensen. Is that what this committee is supposed to use for a 
justification? 

Mr. Marx. Have you submitted the other? 

Mr. Norre.y. Gentlemen, we cannot imagine what you have in 
your files. We have to go on what is before us. 

Mr. Davis. I am submitting, Mr. Chairman, a general statement 
covering what the program includes. The public-works program of 
the budget for the Virgin Islands is different from the Alaska program. 
It is an outright grant, and the projects themselves are directed in the 
act authorizing the program. That is, the act itself specifies what 
projects should be undertaken. 

Mr. Norre.u. Just a minute. What is this for? Can you tell us? 

Mr. Davis. Last year the committee gave us an appropriation of 
$1,155,000 for the construction of a sea wall. 

Mr. Norre... I do not care what the committee gave you last year. 

Mr. Jackson. This committee did not. That came from the 
Independent Offices Subcommittee. 

Mr. Davis. The act for 1951 included an appropriation of $1,155,000 
for the sea wall. 

Mr. Jackson. That is what makes it all so difficult here, Mr. Davis. 
This was all presented to the Independent Offices Subeommittee, and 
frankly it is so much Greek to me, because there is not anything here 
to explain it. 

Mr. Davis. If there were time, Mr. Chairman, I would be very glad 
to go into that phase of it; but since you are proceeding directly—— 

Mr. Norre.u. I am willing, Mr. Davis. The point about which I 
am concerned is to appropriate for item A here, as an illustration, on 
one and a half lines of justifications; and item B, and other items on 
down through F contain either one or not over one and a half lines, 
and they tell us just exactly nothing. 

Mr. Davis. I think that is a very sound criticism, Mr. Chairman. 
I should be very happy to try to supply whatever further explanation 
you need. I agree it should be provided. 

Mr. Norre.u. Let me suggest, then, that you give us a complete 
breakdown. I do not mean for you to justify and make a lot of argu- 
ments, but tell us exactly what you are going to do with the money 
as briefly as you can, but adequately. Give us a statement to that 
effect that we can look over here. 

Mr. Davis. For each of those items I will see that you have that. 

Mr. Norre tu. And let that cover all of those items from the begin- 
ning one to the last one. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 
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Virgin Islands public works—construction 





P Appropria- 
Activity Estimated | tionsto | Estimate 
Activity cost of | June 30, | for 1952 

project 1951 ’ 7" 








(a) Hospital facilities, St. Thomas 706,250 | $461,310 $244, 940 
(6) School and educational facilities, St. Thomas and St. John_____- , 500 | 35, 375 161, 831 
(c) Water-front development, St. Thomas es ite Fea 797 | 1,155, 500 209, 297 
(d) Telephone communications, St. Thomas os Bi ate SD 2, 500 200, 000 12, 500 
(e) Hospital facilities, St. Croix ___- eS EE TEAS OF 458, 072 | 135, 677 
(f) School and educational facilities, St. Croix.................. | f 31, 875 | 149, 255 





RSET ERE ea iS: Eee ae Sees ee | 913, 500 





(a) Hospital facilities, St. Thomas.—The amount requested will provide for the 
construction of the tuberculosis unit, mental unit, and a public health unit of the 
general hospital. Funds to start this project were appropriated in 1951. The 
amount requested herewith, plus funds previously appropriated, will permit us to 
complete all the hospital facilities for St. Thomas, provided the Bureau of the 
Budget releases the funds now held in reserve. The facilities will consist of 60 
general beds, 30 tuberculosis beds, 26 mental beds, and an administrative unit. 

(b) School and educational facilities, St. Thomas and St. John.—Several surveys 
have been made during the past several years by various appropriate govern- 
mental agencies regarding the needs for and the construction costs of school 
buildings for St. Thomas and St. John. One of these surveys would have re- 
quired $6 million to carry out. Accordingly, the Interior Department requested 
the services of several specialists from the United States Office of Education who 
have recently made a survey, and their report is now in the process of being 
printed. Preliminary information on this report indicates that at least six 
present school buildings could be rehabilitated to fit into the long-range educa- 
tional building program. The amount requested herewith would provide funds 
for the rehabilitation of these schools. Any entirely new school construction 
would require funds from later years’ appropriations. 

The schools to be rehabilitated are Dober, George Washington, Jefferson, 
Robert Herrick, James Madison, and James Monroe. Generally, the remodeling 
will consist of new lighting, plastering, painting, refinishing of floors, ete. 

(c) Water-front development, St. Thomas.—The funds requested are for the com- 
pletion of the water-front development and consists of the water-front highway, 
sidewalk, lighting aystem, and connecting street improvements, which items were 
not included in the sea wall contract but which are an integral part of the water- 
front development. This fact was made known to the Appropriations Committee 
at the time the original funds were requested. 

(d) Telephone communications, St. Thomas.—The funds requested will provide 
for the completion of the telephone system on St. Thomas. Some items of the 
system were deleted because of lack of funds. The amount requested will permit 
the inclusion of certain extensions and necessary equipment at this time. 

(e) Hospital facilities, St. Croiz—The amount requested ‘will provide for the 
public health unit at Fredericksted, and also provide for equipment at both 
Fredericksted and Christiansted. Funds for the construction of a Christiansted 
general hospital unit were provided in the 1951 appropriation. The facilities will 
consist of a new hospital of 50-bed capacity at Christiansted and an addition 
of a 12-bed wing to the present Fredericksted hospital. 

(f) School and educational facilities, St. Croiz.—Several surveys have been made 
during the past several years by various appropriate governmental agencies 
regarding the needs for and the construction costs of school buildings for St. 
Croix. The first of these surveys would have required $6 million to carry out. 
Accordingly, the Interior Department requested the services of several specialists 
from the United States Office of Education who have recently made a survey, 
and their report is now in the process of being printed. Preliminary information 
on this report indicates that at least five present schoool buildings could be 
rehabilitated to fit into the leng-range educational building program. The 
amount requested herewith would. provide funds for the rehabilitation of these 
schools. Any entirely new school construction would require funds from later 
years’ appropriations. The schools to be rehabilitated will be Diamond, La- 
Princess, Peters Rest, LaValle, and Steeple. 
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REPLACEMENT OF TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Mr. Jensen. “Telephone communications, St. Thomas.” Is the 
telephone system owned by the city of St. Thomas or is it owned by 
the Government? 

Mr. Davis. The present system is owned by the municipalities, 
St. Thomas and St. Croix. This appropriation provides for complete 
replacement with a modern telephone system for both islands, with 
communications between the islands. 

Mr. Jensen. And because of that improved service, will telephone 
rates be raised? 

Mr. Davis. Not because of the improved service, but partly 
because of that: partly because the present rates are completely un- 
realistic. The present telephone system is very small and very 
inefficient, and it is operated at a loss to the municipalities. 

Mr. JENSEN. It is? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. Would it be operated at a profit if we spent this 
$200,000? 

Mr. Davis. The rates will eventually be decided by the munici- 
palities, by, | assume, the Territorial legislature. 

Mr. Jensen. $12,500 you are asking for here, is it not? 

Mr. Marx. That is just additional. The contract actually is let 
there now. 

Mr. Jensen. For how much money? 

Mr. Marx. For about $150,000. 

Mr. Jensen. You got $200,000 last vear? 

Mr. Marx. That is right. When they opened bids on that, they 
had to drop out about four or five of the lines because there was not 
sufficient money. 

Mr. Jensen. What is the total cost of this? 

Mr. Marx. $212,500. The $200,000 that is already appropriated, 
and we are asking another $12,500. 

Mr. Jensen. Are we going to get any of that money back, or is that 
all grant? 

Mr. Davis. All grant. 

Mr. Marx. That is all grant. That is not like the Alaska one. 

Mr. Davis. That was Public Law 510. 

Mr. Jensen. Why should we have a loss on a telephone system in 
any of those towns in the Virgin Islands?) Why should they operate 
at aloss? Why are they not required to pay a rate that will at least 
pay the freight? 

Mr. Marx. I think the thought is on this new system, it will do 
that. Is it not, Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. It is proposed that it will pay its own way? 

Mr. Davis. Oh, yes; after it is rehabilitated. 

Mr. Jensen. Who is going to get the money? 

Mr. Davis. The act requires that these public works as completed 
shall be turned over to the municipalities for operation. May I say 
to the committee that the problem of adequate management is a great 
problem and one which gives us a great deal of concern at the present 
time. 
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Mr. JENSEN. The municipalities down there that are operated by 
the British Government in that area are paying their own way; are 
they not? 

Mr. Marx. I do not know. 

Mr. JENSEN. Are they not, Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. That might be true; I think, Mr. Chairman, some of 
them. Others, I am not sure, are subsidized. And the public 
services are established very much below those that we usually supply 
in our area. 

Mr. Jensen. Someone said here the other day that the islands 
under British ownership or control are self-supporting, and, in fact, 
make a little profit. Did not someone testify to that effect? 

Mr. Davis. Did the witness tell you on what standard of living 
they were self-supporting? I think that is the crux of the matter. 

Mr. Jensen. No; maybe he did not. Is their standard of living 
below—— 

Mr. Davis. Very far below ours. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am wondering, Mr. Chairman, how much longer we 
can keep on this kind of business. We have got all these islands in 
the Pacific now that are mandated to us, and the United Nations 
govern them and control them, but we pay the bill. I just wonder 
how long we can take it. 

Mr. Fenton. As I gather from these six construction items, there 
are only two that have been started. Is that right—the telephone 
and the hospital? 

Mr. Marx. No; the hospitals have not been started. The telephone 
system and the water-front development have been started; none of 
the others. 

Mr. Jackson. I would think the hospital would be more important 
than the roads. 

Mr. Fenton. I think from that language they had started just 
those two things, items G and E. 

Mr. Marx. That is caused by this situation of the Bureau of the 
Budget, that they did not release the money so that we could start. 

Mr. Nucker. The Bureau of the Budget at the present time has a 
reserve of $539,000 which does not permit the starting of those 
projects which have not been started and which were contemplated 
to be financed within that $539,000. 

They gave us some money which permitted the starting of those 
which Mr. Marx mentioned, but did not permit the starting of the 
other items. 

Mr. Fenton. Just the telephone has started. Is that right? 

Mr. Marx. The telephone has started, and the water-front 
development has started. Contracts have been let on those. 

Mr. Norreti. You mentioned, I believe, in your answers to Mr. 
Jensen, that you are operating under Public Law 510, I believe that 
was passed back in 1945? 

Mr. Davis. 1944; in fact, December 20, 1944. 

Mr. Norrewu. Has that act not expired? 

Mr. Pasquate. No. 
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AUTHORIZATION OF FUNDS 


Mr. Norre tu. Is this not the language of your authorization? I 
am quoting: 

There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of $10,028,420; $2,208,420 
to be available in 1945, and $2,000,000 in each of the following 4 years, each yearly 
sum to remain available until expended. 

Is that the law? Has that expired? 

Mr. Pasquate. I do not think so. 

Mr. Norrewu. Will you tell me how much more money could be 
appropriated under that authorization? 

Mr. Marx. Those amounts were not appropriated each year. 

Mr. Norrety. How much has been appropriated to date? 

Mr. Pasquae. Including last year’s $1,000,000 that we do not have 
in full, the Budget Bureau has put $539,000 of it in reserve, there has 
been appropriated $6,643,942 of the $10,028,420 authorized. 

Mr. Norreu. Let me ask you this question: $2,000,000 was to be 
appropriated after the first item of $2,028,420; $2,000,000 in 1 year 
after the other, not $4,000,000 in 1 year; but $2,000,000 in each 
specified year—definite years, 

Mr. Davis. It was effective in December 1944. 

Mr. Norrevu. Now in 1945 you were authorized to get $2,028,420. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Davis. I do not have the language of the act before me, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Pasqua.e. Yes, according to the act, but we got nothing in 
1945, sir. 

Mr. Norreu. I am not arguing about what you got. The law 
provides here for up to $2,028,420 in 1945. Is that correct? 

Mr. Pasquae. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Norreii. Now then, it provided an authorization for $2,- 
000,000 in 1946, $2,000,000 in 1947, $2,000,000 in 1948, and $2,000,000 
in 1949. My point is that you had to get that money in those years 
in the amount that the law set out or you do not get it at all. 

Words placed in a statute must mean something. That is an old 
maxim of the law. We might just as well face this thing as it is. 
You are entitled under this basic law of only so much money per year. 

I think it is not a question of whether you have got that much 
money in the year that the law provided it. If you did not, you cannot 
total it and get it all in 1 year, because the law does not say that, 

Mr. Marx. In all those years there has been just the $6,643,942 
appropriated. 

Mr. Davis. It is the first time, Mr. Chairman, that that question 
has come tomyattention. I would be very glad to have it looked into. 

Mr. Norrevyi. You must remember, Mr. Davis, that it is a long- 
established parliamentary rule, as well as common custom, that an 
authorizing law is not mandatory, but it is optional. If you desire 
money that is authorized, according to the date of the authorization, 
you can go into Congress and seek to get it. 

But in this act, the authorization is $2,000,000 per year for 4 years; 
and that is after you started with the $2,000,000-plus that first vear. 
Now then, I do not believe you can change the wording of that statute 
and say, ‘Well, we did not get it in those years. We will ask for it 
all told in 1 year, or half of it in 1 year.” 
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If it is not the law, you know the way over to the Legislative Com- 
mittee. That may be the way out. I would suggest you look into it. 

Mr. Davis. I am very grateful to you for bringing that up. It had 
not occurred to us before that there was any question about it. 


Mr. Norrewu. Now there is one other item here. That is the item 
for administration. 


Mr. Davis. I should like, Mr. Chairman, to file a general brief 
statement on the Virgin Islands public-works program. 
Mr. Norre.u. All right. 


(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


VirGin Istanps Puspitic Works PROGRAM 


The program of public works in the Virgin Islands was authorized by Public 
Law 510 of the Seventy-eighth Congress, effective December 20, 1944, and 
entitied “An act to assist in the internal development of the Virgin Islands by 
the undertaking of useful projects therein, and for other purposes.” 

The Virgin Islands public works program was transferred to the Office of Terri- 
tories of the Department of the Interior under Reorganization Plan No. 15 
effective May 24, 1950. At that time there had been appropriated for the pro- 
gram a total of $5,643,942. The 1951 Appropriation Act provided an additional 
$1,000,000 and new contract authority in the amount of $1,467,000. The Bureau 
of the Budget withdrew all contract authorizations and placed $539,000 in a 
reserve for contingencies. Requests have been filed with the Bureau of the 
Budget for the release of the $539,000. 

The act authorizes the construction of 29 projects, 17 on St. Thomas and 
St. John and 12 on St. Croix. The list of projects with their estimated cost as 
shown in the act is set out inschedule 1. The authorized estimate on any project 
may be increased by 25 percent provided there is a corresponding decrease in 
other estimates to keep the total authorization unchanged. 

The projects underlined in schedule 1 were to be given priority in construction. 
Of the priority projects all have been commenced except those for malarial contro] 
and the public market facilities. There is grave doubt as to their need. The 
General Services Administration and the Governor had determined to recommend 
their elimination prior to the transfer. A resurvey of the existing market facilities 
indicates that they will suffice if repairs are made. The Office of Territories 
concurs in the view that these priority projects should not be constructed. 

At the time of the transfer to the Office of Territories a large portion of the 
highway and road programs on St. Thomas and St. Croix had been completed. 
One hundred twenty-three thousand dollars has since been allotted to each island 
for force account work on the roads. <A review of the status of all projects dis- 
closes substantial completion of the sanitation and fire-protection systems, the 
sewers and the water-supply facilities. The abattoir is in operation. The 
engineering survey is being completed by the Bureau of Public Roads. Bids were 
opened on the sea-wall project and the telephone systems prior to transfer. Con- 
tracts have since been awarded and work is now in progress. 

With the $461,000 presently available from the 1951 appropriation and the 
unobligated balances from previous vears the sewer and water systems and the 
abattoir will be brought to final completion and turned over to the municipalities 
of St, Thomas and St. John and of St. Croix. A survey will be made for the St. 
John Road, and plans and specifications will be prepared for the hospitals and 
schools, Bids will be taken on the hospitals and an award made on the St. Croix 
Hospital. If the $539,000 now held in the contingency fund is released by the 
Bureau of the Budget an award will also be made on the St. Thomas Hospital. 
Four hundred and twenty-six thousand dollars will be allocated to the hospital. 
One hundred and thirteen thousand dollars will be used to place the St. John 
toad under construction either by contract or force account as may be appro- 
priate. 

The $1,000,000 requested for 1952 will be used to complete the hospital pro- 
gram, the water-front improvements and the communications system. A start 
will be made in rehabilitating some existing school facilities. A recently com- 
pleted survey of the existing educational facilities shows that certain existing 
buildings can profitably be rehabilitated and included in the long-range educa- 
tional building program. 
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The road program serves the twofold purpose of furnishing employment for 
unskilled labor and opening the islands for the transportation of products. The 
hospitals and schools now available are antiquated and should be replaced or 
rehabilitated as soon as practicable. 

It will be impossible to provide all of the projects authorized by the act within 
the originally contemplated $10,028,420. However, even this amount has not 
been appropriated as originally scheduled. Only $6,643,942 has been appropri- 
ated in 6 years. The amount requested for It 952 should be approved so that the 
program can go forward with a view to a reasonably prompt fulfillment of the 
Government’s undertaking pursuant to Public Law 510. 


Schedule 1 


St. Thomas St. John St. Croix 


. Hospital facilities, power plant administration building $565, 000 
2, Sanitation and 1h: Gohan anigemaenneE including sewer and | | 
water system. .__- ‘ ; 563, 695 
3. Intercepting sewer and treatment __- 2 : 278, 000 
. Water-supply facilities bashes garti« 883, 750 
5. Schools and educational facilities | 566, 000 
)}. Water-front highway sea-wall, harbor facilities ___- , 097, 500 
. Highways and roads _.. , 257, 300 $130, 000 
s. Street improvements including storm-\ water drainage eel 327, 200 
. Engineering surveys... al 35, 000 
. Improvements to and construction of public qn . 130, 000 
11. Prison facilities ex 5, 000 
2. Recreational facilities... _- oa | 80, 000 
3. Telephone and radio communication facilities 170, 000 |_- 
. Malarial control : piles aoa Lh 31,875 | 
5. Hospital facilities ek eae Air E 
. Abattoir and cooling-plant facilities._______ : 75, 000 
7. Public market facilities 0 a ee 
. Hospital facilities, power pl: ant, administration building. bat at Sy | 8475, 000 
. Sanitation and fire-protection system, including sewer 
and water system _.__..........- 
20. Water-supply facilities ; 
21. Schools and educational facilities 
22. Highways and roads 


, 600 
, O00 
, 000 
», OOO 


23. Improvements to and construction of public buildings : £6) 73, 000 


24. Prison facilities 

25. Recreational facilities f 

26. Telephone and radio communication facilities 
27. Maglarial control a 

28. Municipal pier for C ‘hristiansted____ 

29. Public market facilities 


3, 000 
30, 000 
50, 000 
50, 000 

000 
74, 000 
Total Petar it Pere. t 745, 320 | 5, 600 
Grand total E f “ay: 10, 028, 420 


Mr. Norreuu. Discuss the administration item now, Mr. Davis, 
or somebody. 

Mr. Marx. The administration stays practically the same as it 
was in the previous year. There is an increase of $4,000 of personal 
services for an additional inspector. 

Mr. Norreu. That is the administration of the construction item 
that we have just gone into? 

Mr. Marx. That is right. We maintain an office there with four 
people in it. 

Mr. Norre.u. There is no change? 

Mr. Marx. No change. We are going to add one inspector if 
these items go through. That completes those items. 

Mr. Davis. We have the one item, ‘Administration of Territories 
and possessions’’; that is, the administration of my office itself. Do 
you wish to take that up? 

Mr. Norreuyi. We thought you had decided not to ask any money 
for that. 

Mr. Davis. No new money. 
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Mr. Norreuu. The next item is the general administration ex- 
penses for the Department of Territories. That is found on page 3 
of the justifications, item 7. Will you explain that item, Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. We are not asking for any increase in positions, Mr. 
Chairman, for the following year. There is an increase of $11,190 
for personal services which provides for some statutory grade increases 
and full-time operation of a few jobs that were authorized for part 
of the current fiscal year. 

Of course we have had a great increase in workload as the com- 
mittee is fully aware, with the addition of all these Pacific islands. 
I might add, with the addition of the administration of this public 
works program to the over-all load of the Office of Territories. 

Of course the public works program brought in its own operating 
staff in Washington, but still it is necessary to provide for the general 
supervision and for the housekeeping services and other functions 
that the Office of Territories assumes with reference to all its sub- 
sidiary activities. 

I should like to say we are doing everything we can to strengthen 
the functional set-up in the Office of Territories to add to our manage- 
ment skills and to carry out these very widespread and far-flung 
responsibilities to the very best of our abilities. I am very grateful 
to the committee for the help it gave us last vear in coming up to a 
decent working level in the office, and 1 think we can carry on at 
about that level for the coming fiscal year. 


TRAVEL EXPENSES 


Mr. Norrevt. How much do you have for travel, in addition to 


your increased amount here of $4,500? 

Mr. Davis. The total estimate, including $17,500 for last year. 

Mr. Norre.u. In other words, if we give you that $4,500, that 
will give you a total of how much travel? 

Mr. Davis. $22,000. That item seemed relatively high, but | 
hope the committee will recall the very great cost of travel to the 
Pacific areas and to Alaska. A round-trip to Guam or the trust 
territory costs us close to $3,000 for an officer to go out and spend a 
few weeks in the trust territory and back to Washington. 

Mr. Norrevu. Can you travel on other accounts? Accounts such 
as grants? 

Mr. Davis. Not on grants. The public-works program can for its 
own employees who travel on public works business. In certain cases 
on travel between Alaska and Washington on business of the Alaska 
Railroad, the Railroad assumes the cost if the trip is essential for Rail- 
road purposes. 

Mr. Norre.tu. How much money has your Department expended 
during the last accounting period for travel all told? Do you have 
that? 

Mr. Davis. We would be very glad to have that tabulated and 
submit it, Mr. Chairman. We do not have it. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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Expenditures and obligations for travel July 1, 1950, to Feb. 28, 1951 


Expenditures $4, 300 
Unliquidated obligations._....___._________- sicepyababssan apse pls . 4,000 


Total bese. 7 8, 300 


1 Includes $2,300 chargeable to appropriations other than ‘‘Administration of Territories.” 


Mr. Norre.u. Have you done much traveling outside the ‘Travel’ 
item here? 

Mr. Davis. No, definitely not. As a matter of fact, we have been 
very moderate in the use of this fund. 


Construction OF Roaps, ALASKA 
WITNESS 
JOHN R. NOYES, COMMISSIONER OF ROADS FOR ALASKA 


Funds available for obligation 


1950 actual 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OR8LIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate Etec : et : ...| $27, 900, 000 $21. 700, 000 
Applied to contract authorigation _- | —8, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 
Contract authorization ___ 8, 000, 000 |____- 
Balance transferred from ‘Wagon roads, bridges, and trails, | 
Alaska (receipt limitation),’”’ pursuant to Public Law 759. __ | : 50, 000 | 
Available from subsequent year sentaneirseainins a ; $1, 496, 710 | 2, 500, 000 | 


, 500, 000 
Available in prior year_- 


—1, 496, 710 -2, 500, 000 


Total available for obligation ____- 1, 496, 710 28, 953, 290 | 
Unobligated balance, savings under sec. 1214. —500, 000 | 
Obligations incurred 1,496,710 | 28, 453, 290 | 
Comparative transfer from ‘Construction and maintenance 

of roads, bridges, and trails, Alaska’”’_.____ : } 19,731,021 | 


3, 700, 000 


3, 700, 000 


Total direct obligations. ___.......__.. . eae | 21, 227, 731 


700, 000 
REIM®URSA®LE ORLIGATIONS 


Reimbursements for services performed. _____- 50, 547 “2 


Total obligations................-- : ...| 21,278,278 | 2 


3, 700, 000 





Obligations by activities 
Description | 1950 actual | 195! estimate | 1952 estimate 


} i 

DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 
1. Preparation of plams_..........- [SrtA ar $400, 300 | $300, 000 | $300, 000 
2. SORESRCeeeN ait PUNINONBG 52. a os conn | 13,992,431 | 16, 453, 290 | 5, 994, 000 
3. Reeonstruction_. ae ' 1, 170, 000 2, 200, 000 | 2, 181, 060 
4. New construction. ___. cause tk 5,665,000 | 9, 500, 000 | 5, 225, 000 


Gar Oe GR on se cna 21, 227, 731 | 2, 453, 290, 13, 700, 000 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
2 PIII Sen Eo Ss on ec cooks anckadsccdecs 50, 547 


Total obligations. -...............- we See Pe 21, 278 


, 278 28, 453, 290 13, 700, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





1 
Object classification 1950 actual |1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





SUMMARY OF PURLIC SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions. __ 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions___- 
Average number of all employees 


DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


01 Personal services: 

Permanent positions ; aA . 2 | $1,847,317 | $2, 155, 300 
Part-time and temporary positions in 868, 494 | 910, | 718, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 6, 100 | 54 6, 700 
Payment above basic rates 2 518, 665 300, 560, 000 

Total personal services ; Ree” 3, 240, 576 | 3, 640, | 3, 440, 000 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence __.- | 343, 475 760, 670. 000 

: 


Net personal services. _ _- : 2, 897,101 | 2, 880, 2, 770, 000 
Travel.__.... : PRR a 59, 883 000 | 60, 000 
Transportation of things Z 414, 869 | 86, 2 363, 000 
Communication services oes 2, 2) A) 
Rents and utility services ‘ : ste 5, | 5, 000 
Other contractual services ; 117, 105 * ’ 100, 000 

Services performed by other agencies | 4, 122, 571 | 20, 100, 000 
Supplies and materials 2, 470, 364 | 2, 750, 2, 300, 000 
Equipment Cibo 568, 662 | 000, 000 | ‘000, 000 
Land and structures. 10, 577, 176 | 2, 900, } ‘000, 000 


Total direct obligations 


21,227,731 | 28, 45 | 13, 700, 000 


REIMRURSABLE ORLIGATIONS 
Supplies and materials ae be) a RS al 50, 547 


Total obligations 21, 278, 278 2 : 453, 290 | r 13, 700, 000 


Mr. Norrexu. The next item under the Office of Territories is 
“Construction of roads, Alaska.”’ 

The appropriation for 1951 is $27,900,000 and the estimate for 1952 
is $21,700,000. 

Pages 24 and 25 of the justifications will be inserted in the record at 
this point. 

(The tables referred to are as follows:) 


Comparative statement of appropriation and estimate 


be 215 OS et 


— ~ Th 


Appropriation Act, 1951 


Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951__ 


Total appropriation 


Less reduction under see. 1214 


Net appropriation 
Decreases: 
Preparation of plans 


Construction in progress 


Reconstruction 
New construction 


Base 1952 
Increases: 
Preparation of plans 


Construction in progress 


Reconstruction 
New construction 


Budget estimate 1952__ 


$20, 400, 000 
7, 500, 000 


27, 900, 000 

500, 000 
$27, 400, 000 

$300, 000 

15, 600, 000 


2, 000, 000 
9, 500, 000 


— —— 27, 400, 000 


0 


$300, 000 
13, 994, 000 
2, 181, 000 
5, 225, 000 
—_——— 21, 700, 000 


nescas Bh; 100, 000 





re 


as 


in oe “ae XE OO 
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Analysis by activities 





Activities og Decreases | Base, 1952 | —- Increases 





1. Preparation of plans | $300,000 | $300, 000 | $300,000 $300, 000 

2. Construction in progress _---......-.---- 15, 600,000 | 15, 600, 000 | 13, 994, 000 13, 994, 000 

3. Reconstruction 2,000,000 | 2,000, 000 2, 181, 000 2, 181, 000 

4. New construction 2 | 9,500,000 | 9, 500, 000 |.-...-------] 5,225, 000 5, 225, 000 
27, 400, 000 27 400, 000 & 21, 700, 000 21, 700, 000 
| | | 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Norretu. Do you have a statement to make? 

Mr. Noyes. Until the passage of the 1951 appropriation act, the 
funds were made available to the Alaska Road Commission in one 
sum. We now have two appropriations, separating the costs of our 


construction and major improvement work from our operation and 
maintenance expenses. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


To save the time of this committee, I will make a general state- 
ment covering both estimates, and we will be glad to review the 
specific items in each fund in detail. 

The construction of roads, Alaska, consists of four items: Prepara- 
tion of plans, $300,000; construction in progress, $13,994,000; 
reconstruction, $2,181,000; new construction, $5,225,000, or a total 
of $21,700,000. 

The bulk of the program for which funds are requested is for the 
paving program, the hard surfacing of the main roads. 

The program is proceeding according to schedule. Difficulties 
regarding personnel, materials, and so forth, have been met and are 
being overcome. 

Funds are being requested to continue the approved program. 

The program has the support of the armed services and the major 
portion is deemed necessary for defense. No new projects are being 
requested except the following: 

Naknek; the Turnagain Arm Road, asphalt surfacing, the Chena 
Slough Bridge and connections and the Kodiak Road. Each of the 
above has received the support of the military and a detailed justifica- 
tion is shown in the budget sheet. 


MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 


As to operation and maintenance, we have 3,141 miles of roads all 
told for which funds are requested for maintenance. That is an in- 
crease over last year. Also, we have improved the roads, and just in 
the same manner that a Cadillac automobile is a better car but re- 
quires more in the way of maintenance than a Ford, so the improved 
roads cost more to maintain than the previously unimproved roads. 

We request funds for the summer maintenance of all roads and the 
unusual maintenance incident to floods, wash-outs, and other disasters 
that occur in that climate. 

We want to maintain in winter open 1,566 miles, which embrace 
the main routes desired by the military, and the school bus and postal 
route roads. 


80063—51—>pt. 2 
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We also are maintaining, and wish to maintain open, the Thompson 
Pass, which connects the south coast with the interior and is de- 
sired by the military. 

We have several sheets in additional justification of the maintenance 
and operation which I would like to insert in the record, if I may. 

Mr. Norreuu. Will you point out where your new road construction 
would be? 

Mr. Noyers. The road from Naknek Village to Naknek Airport 
is right here. 

Mr. Norreuty. Do you consider that a military road? 

Mr. Noyes. The airport is being constructed by the Air Force and 
is of high military importance. 

Mr. Norrevu. What is the next? 

Mr. Noyers. The next is the hard surfacing of this important road 
from Anchorage to Seward, which is a part of the main road system 
and connects the south coast port of Seward with Anchorage, the 
largest city. 

The third one is right here just outside of Fairbanks, connecting 
the main roads north with the main roads south, and is intended to 
supplement the old bridge over Chena Slough. The bridge it replaces 
is the first steel bridge structure erected in Alaska in 1915. It 
is very inadequate and ready to fall down. 

Then the fourth one at Kodiak is a short piece of road connecting 
the town with the naval station, and it is intended to be performed 
cooperatively with the naval authorities and the city of Kodiak. 
It is to be a hard-surfaced road, so that it will take care of the heavy 
Navy traffic and civilians operating daily between Kodiak and the 
naval station. 

Mr. Norrewu. The lines that I see on the chart are the lines on 
which you desire improvement? 

Mr. Noyers. Yes. The principal roads are those shown in black 
with the red border. 

Mr. Norretu. Is Alaska making any contribution to the road 
construction this year? 

Mr. Noyss. They make a small contribution every year of which 
about $200,000 accrues to the Alaska Road Commission for coopera- 
tive projects which are agreed to in advance. Then about an equal 
amount of Territorial money goes to the Bureau of Public Roads for 
roads within the National Forests. 

Mr. Norretu. Do you get any transfer of money from the War 
Department for military road construction in Alaska? 

Mr. Noyes. We have received some War Department funds. They 
have contributed to us for special projects. 

Mr. Norre.u. If they find a certain route should be constructed and 
they have the money, can they make a transfer to you to construct 
the roads? 

Mr. Noysgs. Yes. 

Mr. Norre.u. Do you have anything else to present on the matter 
of road construction? 

Mr. Noyes. No, nothing other than the sheets attached. 
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CURRENT YEAR CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 
























Mr. Fenton. Has the program for 1951 been carried out? 
Mr. Noyes. Do you mean the program to be carried out under the 
funds appropriated in 1951? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 

Mr. Noyes. Well, the fiscal year of 1951, of course, is still going on, 
and some of those funds are unexpended, but the bulk of them have 
been for work which was included in the program for 1951. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you contemplate the exhaustion of all the funds? 

Mr. Noyegs. Yes, usefully in accordance with this program. 

Mr. Fenton. How long will it take to complete the roads that 
money has been appropriated for for 1951? 

Mr. Noyes. I do not think that I can answer that question exactly 
in the form that it was asked. 

The funds appropriated for 1951 were to provide for contracts and 
other construction which was partially completed earlier, and will be 
partially completed later as a part of the whole program. Several 
years’ appropriations are sometimes required. 

Mr. Davis. Is it not true, Mr. Noyes, that all the work for which 
funds are now available will be substantially completed during the 
coming working season? 

Mr. Noyes. Oh, yes. Almost all the 1951 money has already been 
spent, because it is spent mostly during the working season, which 
is the first part of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Fenton. At least it has all been obligated? 

Mr. Noygs. Yes. 

Mr. Fenton. There will not be any carry-over? 

Mr. Noyrs. None whatever. We reserve certain small amounts 
out of the appropriation for carrying the spring work forward at the 
end of the fiscal year, but most of it is spent in the first half of the 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Fenton. I want to say that I think the roads are the solution 
to the Alaskan problem. We certainly have to have highways there. 
I have not been there, but from the testimony that I have heard from 
others who have, that is the great need in Alaska. 

Mr. Noyes. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to put into the record our very high appre- 
ciation of the help and understanding that this committee has shown 
in providing funds for the basic highway program which is now rapidly 
assuming the proportions of a complete basic system. 

The opening up of the Kenai Peninsula, the connecting of Anchorage 
and Seward, and .the hard surfacing of the highways previously con- 
structed will give us in Alaska fundamentally a very fine year-round 
modern highway system between the basic connecting points. 

























COOPERATION WITH ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. Fenton. And you have a thorough understanding with the 
military? 

Mr. Noyes. Oh, yes. We check very closely with the military in 
the field and at Washington, and work well with them. 

Mr. Fenton. They do not have any separate programs that you 
do not know of? 
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Mr. Noyes. No. I might say the military have expressed them- 
selves in favor of suballoting any funds they get in the field for road 
work in Alaska to the Alaska Road Commission for construction, 
and they have done so on at least two occasions. 

Mr. Norretv. How do you establish what is deemed an essential 
military highway in Alaska? 

Mr. Davis. We establish the fact by direct conversations with the 
Office of Transportation of the Defense Department, and by consul- 
tation with the commanders, both in Alaska and Washington. 

Mr. Norrevyi. You are governed by their recommendations? 

Mr. Davis. Very definitely. 


WORK FROM SEWARD TO MILE 58 


Mr. Norretu. What about the progress of the work from Seward 
to mile 58? 

Mr. Noyes. That work is going under contract. There will be 
four construction contracts on that piece of work. Three have 
already been let. The fourth will be let within a few days. That 
will be for the reconstruction to a suitable all-weather standard of 
the road for the two-way heavy truck transportation, consistent with 
the improvement of the remainder of that road from mile 58 to 
Anchorage. We expect to have the major portion of that construction 
completed by the end of this working season so it will be fully passable 
for all necessary traffic. 

THE TOK CUT-OFF 


Mr. Norrevu. The last item you have here on page 27 is under 
the subheading (f), the Tok cut-off. Will you explain the nature of 
that construction? 

Mr. Noyes. The Tok cut-off, about 135 miles long, was originally 
built by the Army engineers during World War II to a very low 
standard. It is now being reconstructed to a standard similar to 
other main roads, and we plan to hard-surface it in the same manner 
as the other main roads as soon as the reconstruction has been sub- 
stantially completed. The first 45 miles of that will be placed under 
contract early this summer for hard surfacing. 

Mr. Davis. You will recall the Tok cut-off is this section here which 
connects the Alaska Highway with the Richardson Highway and 
makes a short cut possible coming in from the States. You can move 
all the way up to Fairbanks. 

Mr. Noyes. It is one of the most important roads. 


EAGLE 40 MILE HIGHWAY 


Mr. Norreru. On the map, Mr. Davis, where is the Eagle 40-mile 
highway shown? 

Mr. Davis. It is in this section here [indicating]. 

Mr. Norrevu. You are asking this year for $914,000 for that? 

-Mr. Noyes. Yes. 
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RICHARDSON HIGHWAY 


Mr. Norreui. Now, the Richardson Highway is to be asphalted. 
Where is that shown? 

Mr. Noyes. Right here [indicating]. 

Mr. Norreu. The total estimate for that is $23,869,000, and you 
are asking for $6,530,000 this year? 

Mr. Noyes. That is right. 


ALASKA HIGHWAY 


Mr. Norrecu. For the Alaska Highway you want $3,350,000. 
Where are the Richardson Highway and the McKinley Park Road? 

Mr. Noyes. Right here [indicating]. 

Mr. Norre cv. Is that a new road? 

Mr. Noyers. That is the only new road on which construction 
started last year. 

Mr. Norrewy. You estimate that will take $6,200,000 for com- 
pletion. How long is that road? 

Mr. Noyes. Approximately 155 miles. 

Mr. Norrevyi. And you want $1,000,000 this year? 

Mr. Noyss. Yes. 


LOCAL FARM AND INDUSTRIAL ROADS 


Mr. Norrevu. Where are those local farm and industrial roads? 

Mr. Noyes. They are found in six areas. The first is around Fair- 
banks, the second around Palmer and the Matanuska Valley, the third 
around Anchorage, the fourth around Kenai, and the fifth around 
Homer. The sixth is over here around Haines. Those are the 
localities which have arable land and are of industrial importance. 
That is where the demand for these roads originated. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF Roaps, ALASKA 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual aoe 1952 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate - -- 2, 600, 000 
Comparative transfer from ‘C onstruction. and maintenance of 
roads, bridges, and trails, Alaska’’ ; cannes .-| $1,911,300 | 


3, 300, 000 


» 
Be 


Total obligations....._..-.-- Dis ikea bastion neces aeameces } 1, gl, 300 2 600, 000 3, 300, 000 





Obligations by activities 


Description | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate 1952 estimate 
| | | 








1, Operation and maintenance: | | 
(a) Major roads-_.-. : : | $1,042,700 | $1,361,800 | —- $1, 738, 000 
(b) Feeder and local roads.._-- a Bis pee 810, 600 | 1, O88, 200 | 1, 527, 000 
(c) Shop facilities_. Saino tuhateket ton 58, 000 150, 000 35, 000 


ne eee das 1,911, 300° { 2, 600, 000 3, 300, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual | 195! estimate | 1952 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions 425 525 
Average number of all employees 375 475 





01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions $1, 418, 314 $1, 838, 150 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 8, 413 9, 600 
Payment above basic rates 313, 492 504, 000 





Total personal services 1, 740, 219 2, 418, 000 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 117, 500 407, 750 448, 000 





Net personal services 1, 622, 719 1, 826, 400 1, 970, 000 
Travel ee 19, 167 30, 000 25, 000 
Transportation of things 3 ee 8, 420 40, 000 50, 000 
Communication services TS a apthaibiengale sche 4, 000 5, 000 
Rents and utility services Es, 40, 000 40, 000 
Printing and reproduction__ _- ¥ : ¥ 10, 000 10, 000 
Other contractual services ap ae kf: f 20, 000 30, 000 
oS SEE Sie eee ete 86, 170 179, 600 420, 000 
Equipment Paine nKedeenouewaek oc cmos 75, 765 300, 000 550, 000 
Lands and structures 58, 000 150, 000 200, 000 


Total obligations : 1, 911, 300 2, 600, 000 3, 300, 000 

















Mr. Norreu. The next item is “Operation and maintenance of 
roads, Alaska.”’ 


The appropriation for 1951 is $2,600,000, and the estimate for 1952 
is $3,300,000. 

Pages 32 and 33 of the justifications will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The tables referred to are as follows: 


Comparative statement of appropriation and estimate 


Appropriation Act, 1951 $2, 600, 000 
Decreases: Shop facilitie : 115, 000 


Base, 1952 
Increases: 
Major roads - - - _- ve aa , $376, 200 
Feeder and local roads - _ - 438, 800 


—_—_—_—_— 815, 000 


Budget estimate, 1952 3, 300, 000 


Analysis by activities 





ry 


| | 
Activities Net appro- | ? | Estimate, | i 
priation Decreases Base, 1952 1952 | Increases 





Operation and maintenance: 
OO SE SEES ‘ } 36 $1, 738, 000 $376, 200 
(b) Feeder and local roads___...........| 1,088,200 | 1, 527,000 438, 800 
oy Sree | $115,000 | 35, 000 35, 000 |... ..-- 





joo 


115, 000 | 2,485,000 | 3,300,000 815, 000 








Mr. Norrewu. Will you indicate to us what vou plan to do regard- 
ing the maintenance of roads? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Noyes. In the first place, we have summer maintenance which 
lasts generally from the 1st of April until the Ist of November. That 
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consists of regrading where necessary and the removal of obstructions, 
the repair of wash-outs, filling chuckholes in the pavements, repairing 
any portions of pavement which may have failed, replacing bridges 
that have washed out, and many other small items, some of which 
cost considerable money and which happen every summer. 

Then the winter maintenance, which is about from the Ist of 
November to the Ist of April, is mainly snow clearance. Also, there 
is the removal of snowslides and the control of ground ice which has a 
tendency to accumulate on the roads. Within the funds for mainten- 
ance are also required funds for marking and placing of guardrails and 
that sort of thing where they have not been placed during 
construction. 

Mr. Norretzi. How many miles of road do you have to maintain? 

Mr. Noyes. At the first of the next fiscal year we will have 3,141 
miles of road. 

IMPROVEMENT OF ROADS 


Mr. Norreu. Do you plan on spending your roads improvement 
fund on certain major roads that we can look at on the map, or will 
it be scattered so much that you cannot point it out? 

Mr. Noyes. The improvement of roads is composed of two parts, 
the rebuilding of substandard roads and the replacement of bridges. 
That is an item which is very important to us, and we feel that we 
could use more money than we have set up for that. 

I can show you a tabulation of our bridges which is rather illuminat- 
ing. The ones marked in red are all substandard. They are good 
on the first couple of pages but later on they get worse. You can see 
toward the end that practically all the bridges are substandard. 

Mr. Norretui. Do you have any unusual road maintenance—did 
you have any this past winter? 

Mr. Noyes. Of course, the maintenance of the Thompson Pass is 
an unusual type of operation which involves heavy snow clearance. 
We have erected facilities up there and have equipment which is 
used for that purpose. So far, I have not heard of any severe snow- 
slides. We may have them yet this winter. Some winters the whole 
mountainsides have come down in Thompson Pass, and that was a 
heavy problem to cope with. 


ROAD MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Norretu. What is the total amount you are asking for major 
road maintenance? You ask for an increase of $376,200. 

Mr. Noyrs. That is $1,738,000 requested for the maintenance of 
major roads in 1952. 

Mr. Norrewu. Your increase on feeder and local roads is $438,800. 
What is your total for the feeder roads? 

Mr. Noyss. The total request for feeder roads is $1,527,000 for 
the fiscal year 1952. 

SHOP FACILITIES 


Mr. Norretu. Then you are requesting a decrease in shop facilities 
of $115,000. What would that leave you? 

Mr. Noyegs. $35,000. We think that is not adequate. 

Mr. Norrety. Do you think that that would be ample at this time? 
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Mr. Noyes. No; I do not. I think that it should be back at the 
same figure we had before, which was $150,000. We have to build 
camps and fix facilities for which the sum of $35,000 is seriously 
inadequate, in my opinion. 


TYPES OF PAVING 


Mr. Fenton. How does the asphalt topping on these roads hold up? 

Mr. Noyes. Very well, so far. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you build any concrete highways? 

Mr. Noyes. We are putting in altogether black top and no concrete 
at all. 

Mr. Fenton. On account of the frost conditions? 

Mr. Noyes. Very largely so. Concrete deteriorates rather badly 
in the Alaskan climate and also it is a higher cost surfacing, more 
rigid, less adaptable to slight adjustments of the subgrade, so we feel 
that black top is the proper type rather than concrete. There is a 
small amount of concrete paving in the principal cities which we did 
not put down. Some of it is standing up very well. 

Mr. Fenton. I thought on account of the frost condition up there 
that a lot of this topping would not amount to very much and that 
there would be a great deal of repair needed. 

Mr. Noyes. There is. The permafrost introduces great problems. 
It takes many years for a subgrade to stabilize. Where it goes through 
permafrost, it can be smoothed up in the spring, and by the middle of 
August is full of holes and rolls. You would never know it had been 
fixed in the spring. That is when the permafrost gets to melting out 
from underneath. 

Mr. Fenton. How much of a base do they use for the construction 
of those roads? Does that have some effect? 

Mr. Noyes. It certainly does. We have been putting in a great 
deal of attention on the proper preparation of the road base for roads 
of hard surface. In some cases we have put in as much as 3 feet of 
heavy rock in a section of bad ground. The average is between 8 
inches and a foot of selected material over the base before we put the 
pavement on. 

Mr. Fenton. I notice that you have reconstruction and construc- 
tion, and under construction you have topping. Would that neces- 
sarily come under reconstruction? 

Mr. Noyes. The distinction there is that the reconstruction work 
is that work that prepares those roads for the topping, which is done 
with money under the construction item—the topping item itself. 
You will notice there is a duplication of the Tok cut-off. 

Mr. Noyes. There are two items on the Tok cut-off, one on page 29, 
which covers the completion of the reconstruction work on that road, 
and then the other on page 27. Those are the funds for the asphalt 
surfacing. 

Mr. Norrett. I would like for the record to show that two members 
of our committee who have always been very interested in roads of 
Alaska are not able to be here this morning, because of official business. 
I have reference to Congressman Jackson of Washington and Con- 
gressman Jensen of lowa. 

We have a new member on this committee, Congressman Furcolo. 
I am sure that he is going to be a very useful member and very much 
interested in Alaska and its highways. Unfortunately he is ill. 
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Mr. Noyes. I would like to echo Mr. Davis’ sentiments about the 
fine help we have had from this committee, and we hope that the mem- 
bers of the committee may be able to come up there so we can show 
them some of the roads that we are building. I know that you will 
find it both interesting and profitable to see what is going on. 

Mr. Norrewu. That is something we will look forward to. 


Monpay, Fresruary 26, 1951. 


GOVERNMENT IN THE VIRGIN ISLANDS AND VIRGIN 
ISLANDS CORPORATION 


WITNESSES 


MORRIS F. DE CASTRO, GOVERNOR OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 

NORMAN S. OLSON, PRESIDENT, VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 

NORMAN R. CISSEL, COMPTROLLER, VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORA- 
TION 


JAMES P. DAVIS, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 


Mr. Krrwan. We will now hear people from the Virgin Islands. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, I want first to say that we appreciate 
the courtesy of the committee in hearing our out-of-town witnesses 
this afternoon. And I should like to introduce to you the Governor 


and the members of the Virgin Islands Corporation. 

We are glad to have the Governor, Mr. Morris de Castro, with us. 
He has been before the committee on earlier occasions as Governor’s 
secretary. He will give you the situation there. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Davis. The committee will be 
happy to hear Governor de Castro. 

Mr. pg Castro. Mr. Chairman, this is my first opportunity, as 
Mr. Davis stated, to come before the committee as Governor of the 
Virgin Islands. I want to make a very brief statement to you. 

This is my first opportunity to appear before you since I took 
office on March 24, 1950, as the first native Governor of the Virgin 
Islands. At the outset, let me emphasize that we are not asking for 
any increased appropriations for the next fiscal year for the normal 
operating activities of the government of the islands, other than for 
minor increment increases which are required by law. 

As a native of the Virgin Islands, and one who has been in the gov- 
ernment service there for 32 years, I assure you that we realize and 
acknowledge our obligation to reduce our dependence on the Federal 
Government. However, our limited economic resources make this a 
very difficult task. Indeed, it is a challenging one, and one which 
may take some time to achieve. I am confident that it can be ac- 
complished with hard work and sacrifices on the part of the people 
of the islands, and with the sympathetic assistance of Congress, as in 
the past. We could not have made the advancements gained in the 
past few years were it not for the generous assistance of the National 
Government. Just this year, for example, we were greatly benefited 
by the action of Congress in extending to the Virgin Islands the Social 
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Security Act, the Employment Act, and the Vocational Education 
Grant Act. The people of the islands fully appreciate the help which 
Congress has given us in the past years. 


IMPORTANCE OF GREATER SELF-SUPPORT 


In every public statement which I have made since I took office, 
I have stressed the importance of greater self-support and self-de- 
pendence. I have told our people that I shall ask Congress to grant 
us the simple justice of returning to the Virgin Islands the internal- 
revenue taxes which Puerto Rico has enjoyed over a period of many 
years, but that we must not ask for and expect these benefits without 
actively supporting in our islands those measures which would bring 
us closer to the goal of self-support. My administration has also 
been dedicated to an attempt to find new sources of revenue to improve 
our essential services and, wherever possible, to reduce our operating 
expenses. 

You may well ask me what are we doing to accomplish this objective, 
since the appropriation estimates before you do not show any reduc- 
tion. Let me anticipate the question and attempt to answer it. In 
the first place, I have been successful in having one of the two legis- 
latures of the Virgin Islands enact substantial increases in license fees, 
corporation taxes, as well as excise taxes. I have also administra- 
tively caused the elimination of approximately 40 positions in one of 
our municipal governments in this fiscal year, in order to reduce our 
operating expenses. I have introduced to both municipal councils 
legislation to increase our real-estate taxes and our hospital service fees. 
I have commenced a study of our land tax system with a view to pro- 
viding a new method of taxation which will hasten the development of 
unused but potentially usable land. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF INDUSTRIES 


We have encouraged two industries—a small button factory and a 
small electronics factory—to establish in the islands, and they should 
be in operation soon. Other small industries are now seriously 
examining our potentialities. We have been about to double the 
sugar crop in St. Croix by water conservation and improving farming 
methods. We are now embarked on a program of increased food 
production, with the assistance of the Virgin Islands Corporation. 
The results of the above measures cannot be apparent immediately 
but, without them, we should have had to ask for a greater appro- 
priation for the next fiscal year. 


EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATES 


The appropriation estimate before you is divided into three main 
parts. First, we have the cost of the central government, in amount 
of $283,195, which includes the salaries and maintenance expenses of 
the offices of the Governor, the government finance, and the depart- 
mental staff; as well as equipment, maintenance, and repairs of 10 
federally-owned buildings and grounds, travel expense, and miscella- 
neous expenses. We are requesting no new personael and no new 
major objects of expenditures. Under the Organic Act of the Virgin 
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Islands, the salaries and expenses of all officers and employees of the 
Government of the Virgin Islands who are appointed by the President 
or by the Secretary of the Interior, are paid from Federal funds. 

The second part of the appropriation estimate is for the salaries, 
wages, and expenses necessary for the operation of the agricultural 
stations on the islands, in amount of $50,890, including agricultural 
extension services, veterinary services, demonstrations in practical 
farming, livestock, development, and propagation. The stations 
instruct the hundreds of small farmers in proper methods of agriculture, 
encourage the production of more and more varied food crops, advise 
on best land use, and provide home demonstration services. We 
are trying to get legislation to transfer this activity to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, where it properly belongs. When 
such a transfer is authorized by Congress, this appropriation will not 
be needed under the Department of the Interior. We have not re- 
quested any increase in this appropriation. 

The third part is for assistance to the two municipal governments, 
amounting to $745,000, including the expenses of public health, 
public education, leper asylum, institutional care for the aged and 
indigent sick, public airports, and juvenile delinquents. Despite 
increases made in our tax revenue in the past year from pilotage fees, 
gasoline taxes, passenger-ticket taxes, amusement taxes and license 
fees, normal increased operating costs, and decline in other revenue 
sources have made it impossible to reduce this appropriation this 
year. 

I ask that this committee give us time to work out some of these 
problems on a long-range basis. I do not ask for more funds this year. 
I realize that the defense requirements of our Nation are paramount 
at this time. I do ask that you permit us to hold the line until we 
can show the results of our policies and our program. We shall be 
able to eliminate most of these annual appropriations when Congress 
grants us the return of the internal revenue taxes on products of the 
Virgin Islands shipped to the United States. Puerto Rico gets these 
internal revenue taxes and, last year, the Congress gave Guam the 
same privileges in her new organic act. We shall hope to have Con- 
gress enact this year a revised Organic Act for the Virgin Islands which 
will greatly simplify the governmental structure of the islands and 
make for greater economy in our government. 


PROGRAM TO ATTAIN ECONOMIC STABILITY 


My conception of the task ahead of us in the islands is gradually to 
attain economic progress and stability by formulation and execution of 
long-term educational policies which will better serve the personal, 
economic, and social needs of our people; by increased local food pro- 
duction; by establishment of an all-year tourist program; by establish- 
ment of small industries; and by greater economy in and simplifica- 
tion of our government. I realize that the success of my administra- 
tion, which is the first native administration, does not depend upon 
the amount of money which I shall be able to get from Congress, but 
rather upon the results of our own efforts to help ourselves. To this 
task and to the attainment of those objectives, [ am devoting all my 
time, all my energy, and all my experience. 
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I should like now, if you will permit me, Mr. Chairman, to show 
some pictures to the committee. 

This is a view of our airport at St. Thomas. It is also being used 
as a catchment area for a water system. We have a storage capacity 
of over 10,000,000 gallons of potable water. 

These are travel agents coming into the islands by air, and tourists 
coming in by boat. I think you will be interested in this. This is 
the new hotel. It is a $3,000,000 hotel built on the crest of a hill— 
130-room luxury hotel. It is filled to capacity and is overbooked. 

This is another hotel overlooking the harbor of St. Thomas. 

I would like the committee to come out and see the islands. 

This is our new fresh-water system. I emphasize that because we 
believe that is the solution of our difficult water-supply problem. 

This picture will begin to show what we are trying to do in St. 
Thomas in agriculture. Our people are building rock terraces there 
and this is how it looks when completed. Rock terracing for agri- 
culture. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is hard work. 

Mr. pe Casrro. That is a typical truck farm in St. Thomas. Here 
is a farm overlooking the Atlantic Ocean. This is one of the most 
beautiful views. 

Here is local produce being sold in our market. We are increasing 
the production of foodstuffs in the islands and are trying to get every 
piece of farm land into use so as to reduce our dependence on imports. 
Here is where we are teaching our boys in our juvenile school. This 
is a small school for juvenile delinquents where, among other things, 
we are teaching them to raise goats. 

This building, a refrigerated market, is important from my point 
of view. It was built by the Government about 1935 and the Govern- 
ment could not operate it successfully. We leased it to a private 
eperator. I am shedding all 1 can of Government-operated industry. 

These are earthen dams at St. Croix. One hundred million gallons 
of water are built up behind these dams to supply water for irrigation 
to St. Croix. These are stands of cane and the picture below is the 
beginning of sugar-factory operations in St. Croix this year. 

Here is what we are teaching our veterans and boys in vocational 
education. 

This is the first industry in St. Thomas. We opened a new button 
factory. That is a Navy building and it will be turned into a small 
electronics factory in the next few weeks. This is a private housing 
development at St. Thomas with no Federal money. 

Dr. Fenton will be interested in this. Our doctors at the public 
health clinic; and, finally, here are 4-H Clubs teaching the children 
at St. Croix to work at agriculture. 

That picture shows 4-H Clubs organized by our agricultural 
station last year working for development of an agricultural program. 

These pictures build up the program I want to make. 

Under the new administration we are making a strong effort to 
help ourselves. In this appropriation, we are not asking for any 
increase except five or six thousand dollars for statutory increases; 
but we are not asking for any more money for the deficit of the 
treasury and the municipalities. 

I am asking to be allowed to hold the line until we can show the 
results of our program. We have had the help of Congress and with 
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the continued assistance under a new Organic Act I am hoping we 
can improve our economy. If we can concentrate on these things 
we can show substantial improvement in the years ahead and make 
ourselves as self-supporting as possible. 

Mr. Kirwan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. pr Castro. May I ask the committee to come down and see us 
this year? 

Mr. Kirwan. I have said every year that I will come down. 

Mr. pe Castro. If you would only do it this year. It is very 
important to me. It will give us a tremendous boost. You will see, 
I believe, how earnestly we are striving to improve our islands and 
make ourselves less dependent on the United States. 

Mr. Krrwan. And I think you are right there. 

Mr. Norrewu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Norre.i_. How many do you expect to employ in your button 
industry? 

Mr. pe Castro. The button industry will give employment to about 
100 people. I pulled the lever to cut the first button last Sunday. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are glad to have the statement you have given 
the committee. 


REVOLVING Funp, Vireatn Istanps CorPoraTION 


Funds available for obligations 





| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


Prior year balance available ___- 
Balance transferred from ‘Grants to Virgin Islands C orpora- | 
tion” es! ne ‘ 7 wi , 251, 617 


Appropriation or estimate ee codecs Oe 4, So. $3, 285, 000 


Total available for obligation _- _- : eee 1, 250, 000 ‘ 3, 536, 617 
Balance available in subsequent year_ -_- Rode ears 5 ae —20 


Total obligations (statement A)-_-..-..-.------..--------| 1, 249, 980 | y 3, 536, 617 





Obligations by activities 
Loans—1950, $1,249,980; 1951, $20; 1952, $3,536,617. 
Obligations by objects 
16 Investments and loans—1950, $1,249,980; 1951, $20; 1952, $3,536,617. 


GRANTS TO VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 


Funds available son Hid commie 





| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate r | $1, 026, 000 | $474, 000 $130, 000 
Prior year balance available_ _ - RIS ee S55 428, 917 
Balance transferred to “Revolving fund, Virgin Islands Cor- | | 
poration” laa wh ne) See eee —251, 617 
Total available for obligation | 1, 026, 000 | 474, 000 | 307, 300 
Balance available in subsequent year eee sare ast —428, 917 |_____- 


RE CN 655, esta tein aianisinivinn ocheni a wisagea saints chant | 1, 026, 000 | 45, 083 | 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





1. Liquidation of loans $750, 000 
2. Operating losses 


"$177, 300 
3. Programs not predominantly of a revenue producing char- 
130, 000 


45, 083 | 307, 300 

















Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions $276, 000 y 307, 300 
16 Investments ana loans 750, 000 











Total obligations 1, 026, 000 : 307, 300 








The next item for the Office of Territories is the Revolving Fund, 
Virgin Islands Corporation. 

There was no appropriation made in 1951 for this item, and the 
estimate for 1952 is $3,285,000. Pages 1 and 2 of the justification 
should be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Statement of estimate 
Appropriation Act, 1951 0 
Increases: 
Loans $3, 285, 000 


POND BED paid sa ac Caw assed eWae ane xnt eed ue .. 3, 285, 000 


Analysis by activities 





Activity = Decrease | Base 1952 ae Increase 





} 


Te Re Lane oe eee. eee | ia ate ; eaten | $3, 285, 000 | $3, 285, 000 








Mr. Kirwan. We will also take up the item of Grants to Virgin 
Islands Corporation. 

The appropriation for 1951 is $474,000 and the estimate for 1952 
is $130,000. The tables on page 6 of the justification should be 
inserted in the record at this point. 

(The tables referred to follow:) 


Comparative statement of appropriation and estimate 


Appropriation Act, 1951 $474, 000 
Decreases: 
Operating losses 474, 000 


Base, 1952 


Increases: 
Programs not predominantly of a revenue producing character... 130, 000 


Budget estimate, 1952 130, 000 
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Analysis by activities 





| 
lake Appro- = | } Estimate | a 
Activities priation | Decrease | Base, 1952 | 1952” | Increase 





| 
1. Liquidation of loans. 


2. Operating losses. - -- Gist D LAR 
3. Programs not predominantly of a rev- | 
enue producing character- -.........--- | $i: 30, 000 | 


$130, 000 





130, G00 130, 000 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Krrwan. Will you please explain this request? 
Mr. Ouson. I, too, wish to ask you gentlemen to come down to 
the Virgin Islands. 


FINANCIAL HISTORY OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 


I wish also to say that I am thankful to the committee for the funds 
the Virgin Islands Corporation has been granted in the last 2 years 
to put this operation on a sound basis. 

Congress granted the Virgin Islands a new charter on June 30, 
1949. It was a 10-year charter for $9,000,000 with a 2-year re- 
striction placed on the corporation restricting us to $2,750,000. Of 
that, $750,000 had to be repaid to the Treasury. You granted us 
$875,000 operating capital because we were a small company. You 
also granted us $189,000 with which to purchase new agricultural 
ok i Seago I want you to come down and see that equipment and 
what we are accomplishing with it. 

There was $186,000 granted to repair the sugar mill. I want you 
to come down and see that, too. 

You estimated we were losing $276,000 in 1950 and would lose 
$474,000 in 1951. Because you granted us only some money for 
agriculture and to repair the mill you confined us to a sugar operation. 
In 1950, we lost $242,000 as against $418,000 the year before. In 
that $242, 769 for 1950 there were new fixed ‘charges, depreciation and 
interest amounting to $127,164. So, if you want to compare 1950 
with 1949, after you gave us the new equipment and the money to 
repair the mill and to mechanize our agriculture, we reduced the 
1949 loss of $429,300 down to $48,911 in 1950. 

In 1951 we estimate we will lose $37,000 as against $420,000, in 
1949, due to this new equipment that the committee has permitted 
us to have, we had a better operation out in the fields. When I 
went down there 3 years ago it cost us $70 an acre with hand hoes to 
cultivate sugarcane. We have that cut down now to $15 per acre 
instead of $70, due to mechanized cultivation. 

The General Accounting Office Audit Report for 1950 (pp. 2-6) 
shows that in 1949 we sustained a loss on sugar operations of $190,087. 
In 1950, the first year under the new charter, we made a profit of 
$81,424 net. 

This marked improvement is due primarily to the increase in 
sugarcane yield from 12): to 27.8 tons per acre—a 116 percent increase 
resulting in a decrease of $47 per ton in cost of production. In addi- 
tion, there was an increase of $2 per ton due to higher prices 
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In 1951 we estimate a loss of $37,000 which I would like to go into 
with you. You ask, What is the investment of the United States 
Government in the Virgin Islands Corporation? The original cost 
was some $3,067,886. epreciated cost as of June 30, 1949, was 
$1,378,340. In 1950, the first year the new corporation was in opera- 
tion, it was $125,615. The Government’s total investment as of 
June 30, 1950, is $3,333,829. The interest bearing investment is 
$2,682,377. At the end of 1951, the net worth of the corporation is 
$3,381,932. 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASE REQUESTED 


Now then, what will be the investment based on the 1952 budget of 
the United States Government? We are asking for an increase in 
the 1952 budget of $2,454,946. Why this increase? 

Two years ago we were a small corporation producing 45,000 tons of 
sugarcane. We were only obtaining a yield of 10.2 percent. New 
cultivation methods were introduced, producing 27.8 tons. We hired 
men with the know-how. With the old sugar mill we produced 10.86 
percent sugar. ‘This year we believe we will have a 12 percent yield. 
That is where the cream comes in—the difference is in the extra 
production. 

We have risen from a little corporation on the islands on the loan 
you gave us to a bigger one. We had 116 percent increase in pro- 
duction this last year—from 45,000 tons to 99,400. This year’s crop 
looks like a maximum of 130,000 tons, another 30 percent increase. 
That is why we need more operating capital. This business instead 
of being flat on its heels is coming up off the ground. We estimate 
an approximate loss of $37,000 for this fiscal year. 

If you look at the request of $2,454,946 in our 1952 budget you will 
notice that we are asking for an increase in capital investment and 
in operating capital. We are asking for a chance to expand our water 
and soil conservation program. When you come down, I will show 
you a dam that holds 40 million gallons of water. The average cost 
is less than $2,500 per dam. We need to expand the water and soil 
conservation program and this bill with the 2-year restriction did not 
permit us to do it. We need to greatly expand the water and soil 
conservation program. 

We need more loan funds. We set up three little loan agencies 
under the management of our Board of Directors and we are loaning 
money to small farmers who cannot get the funds from the Federal 
Government. We take his cane crop as collateral to repay the credit 
advanced. We help finance the big farmer who cannot go to a Fed- 
eral agency, if he cannot get the money from the banks. If he wants 
to clear the bush off, we ask him to pledge his PMA benefit payment, 
a Federal piece of paper which is as good as a Government bond. 

Suppose you had 100 acres of land with 60 percent brush. You can 
go to the Production Marketing Administration and make an agree- 
ment that when the land is all cleared off they will pay you $10 an 
acre. He will turn over his PMA assignment and pay us the balance of 
the cost in cash. We only advance credit in the terms of tractors and 
bulldozers. We have made five or six of these credit loans. Fifty or 
sixty small farmers have received help. The biggest credit they can 
draw is for tractors, seed, sprayers up to $480. = year they were 
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producing 10 tons per acre and we want these small farmers to produce 
up to 20 or 30 tons per acre. 

I will show you cane as high as 70 tons per acre down there. We 
estimate 29 tons this year which is about the average of Puerto Rico 
last year. The agricultural economy does not look as bad as 2 years ago. 

We need help in the power division to build it up and pull it together 
under one operation and finance it properly so many of these homes 
can have power lines to their houses and increase production to the 
point where everyone can have the electricity. 

We need $583,865 for additional operating capital. We have a 
business three times as big as it was when we came before you in 1948. 
We have no revenue coming in until the end of the fiscal year from the 
sale of our sugar. 

For the dams we ask $100,000. When we help the people to 
increase their yield per acre by installation of dams for irrigation 
they will bring the revenues back. I can see nothing in this 1952 
budget where we can cut down. We are not asking a single dollar 
not approved by the Bureau of the Budget. Before I could go to 
them I presented the plan to our Board of Directors and they scanned 
every dollar. You know who the Board of Directors are. They 
include three businessmen with background from the islands, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Secretary of Agriculture, Chairman of the RFC, 
and the Governor of the Virgin Islands. I don’t believe there is a 
single dollar that can be removed if you want us to do the job Congress 
approved. 

Let us take a look at the record of 1949. We lost $190,087; and 
in 1950 we made a profit of $81,424 on sugar—a change of $271,511. 
I believe that is a sound improvement. 

In the budget of June 30, 1952, the total Government investment 
bearing interest will be $5,177,343, if we are permitted to have every 
dollar we are asking for. We are asking for $2,454,946 and we now 
have $2,722,397. 

If you come down to the islands and have the whole property 
appraised minutely, we believe that you will agree it is a sound in- 
vestment. We are running our tractors 18 hours a day—6 hours by 
light to get the job done. I believe every dollar you gentlemen have 
given us has been soundly spent. We have done everything possible 
with the limited funds you have granted us. Now, I ask you to 
consider this additionally. 

I don’t think these islands should represent a one-crop economy. 
We want water and soil conservation and if you give us these funds 
we can get it. 

Mr. Kirwan. I note you want $416,135 to replenish operating 
capital. You gave a pretty fair explanation of that and of the way 
you expected to spend the $275,000 requested for capital investments 
in 1952. Will you give us an itemization of how you propose to spend 
$150,000 for tourist development, and also discuss the grant of 
$30,000 you ask for this purpose? 


TOURIST DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Oxtson. The $150,000 for tourist development. That is com- 
posed of three items—yacht basins, so that visiting yachts could 
come in. We took a look at the submarine base in St. Thomas. If 
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we could extend the fresh-water, salt-water lines, and the Diesel-oil 
lines and put a catwalk around the dock and build the marine railway 
to pull out the yachts and have a ship’s chandlery to supply them, we 
believe we could bring in many yachts. 

Secondly, we list $50,000 for golf courses. We have learned that 
the traffic to date at St. Croix is not sufficient to ask for a golf course. 
The golf course at St. Thomas has nine holes. They need $5,000. 
Our Board of Directors suggested they come in and borrow $5,000 
with proper collateral. So we are not talking any further about 
golf courses. 

The beach houses, $80,000, I believe Secretary Chapman, who is 
also Chairman of the Board of the Virgin Islands Corporation, thought 
that the National Parks Service would send people down to investigate 
this program and we would not ask you for funds. The yacht basin 
or golf courses we believe can be financed by private people coming in 
and asking for loans properly secured. 

The third item of beach houses at St. Thomas, the National Parks 
Service should be given time to submit their specifications and 
proposals. 

WATER AND SOIL CONSERVATION 


Mr. Kirwan. If we give you $100,000 for water and soil conserva- 
tion, how many dams will you build with it? 

Mr. Otson. These vary, Mr. Chairman. The largest one we put 
in for $520. We used the water and soil conservation service of the 
Department of Agriculture. When your committee granted us the 
money we told them we had the money to build dams—the labor and 
material. We asked them to provide the experts. They selected the 
sites and bossed it; but we did the job. The dams put in will average 
about $2,200 per dam—40,000,000 gallons for $520. One dam cost 
$3,000 to store 30,000,000 gallons. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is cheap—30 million gallons for $3,000 to con- 
struct the dam; when you need water like you do there. 

Mr. Otson. The water and soil conservation people 3 years ago 
surveyed all three Virgin Islands. If we can get these dams in—an 
average figure would be $1,200 to $1,500 apiece, on our experience to 
date. If we go on we can back up into the hills, with more dams. 

Mr. Kirwan. With $100,000 you are sure you could build quite a 
few small dams? 

Mr. Otson. Yes sir. 


AGRICULTURAL DIVERSIFICATION AND MARKETING 


Mr. Kirwan. Give us a brief explanation of the reason you are 
asking $75,000 for agricultural diversification and marketing work. 

Mr. Otson. The reason for that was at the present time we have 
a population of 30,000 people in three islands. If tomorrow one of us 
here grew 15 acres of tomatoes we would produce more tomatoes 
than the island could consume. 

We wanted a marketing division to plan, since if the Nation goes 
into national defense, the islands would be asked to be self-supporting. 
We are making a survey among the hotels and retail stores to find out 
what their demand is by months—for each type of vegetable and we 
are also listing all present producers. Then we want to get everybody 
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to plant the same variety of tomatoes and/or other vegetables and 
then they can ship a uniform product up north. 

The other part was we wanted to obtain expert advice from tropical 
agronomists and find out what crops should be grown there. Okra, 
eggplant and many others will grow well. But we want to know which 
should be the first crop and we need funds to go into an analysis of the 
soil in order to determine the crops which would be best adapted for 
local development. 

When we get that, we might grow pineapples or other fruits. But 
we don’t know how many acres are suitable. There are many parts 
of the land that could be put into fruit like papaya. It will grow on 
soil that cannot grow tomatoes. First, therefore, we want the survey; 
then the marketing and shipping center and advice on the soil: and we 
will have enough growing vegetables so that we can have ships stop 
to take them north. 

We want this operation to be self liquidating. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain how you expect to spend $200,000 for in- 
dustrial and commercial development. 

Mr. Oxuson. That represents loan funds. The only bank is the 
Virgin Islands Bank, capitalized for approximately $200,000. That 
means a maximum loan of $20,000. And there are very few $20,000 
loans available. We are not asking that the Virign Islands Corpora- 
tion be the loan agency. All we want to point out is the dire need of 
a bigger banking operation. 

Mr. Kirwan. More loans? 

Mr. Otson. Yes, sir. 


OWNERSHIP OF POWER SYSTEMS 


Mr. Kirwan. Who owns the power systems and properties you 
propose to purchase? 

Mr. Outson. REA has loaned to the RED—the Rural Electrical 
Division of VICO a total amount of $391,671. That was to operate 
in the rural areas. Then you have the local municipal power au- 
thority owned by the municipal government that operated in the two 
towns of Christianstad and Frederickstad. Their assets are approxi- 
mately $130,000. At the present time the local power authority 
group does not have the money to expand their power facilities. Asa 
result, today we are running with an overloaded system and sitting 
on a keg of dynamite. Our generators are running at 130 percent of 
capacity during peak loads. You could not put another home on 
the line in St. Croix today. 

We thought that since REA has one system and the power authority 
another—we have two systems—if we could pull them together under 
one organization and purchase sufficient materials to put lines and 
everything else, based on a survey by electrical men sent down by the 
Department of the Interior, it could be made a very profitable 
operation. 

Mr. Kirwan. Why is it necessary for you to purchase these prop- 
erties? Why could-you not take them over without reimbursement, 
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since the Corporation proposes to operate them for the benefit of the 
islands’ inhabitants? 

Mr. Davis. I have just a word of explanation on this whole power 
system. In the island of St. Croix there was an old Danish company 
which operated two plants, one in Christianstad and one in Frederick- 
stad. In the 1930’s the REA loaned to the Virgin Islands Corpo- 
ration—to a division of the Virgin Islands Corporation—enough 
money to set up the generating plant which supplies the rural cus- 
tomers. During the past 2 or 3 years the direct current plants are 
being converted to alternating current, and all of the mechanics of 
the situation call for a united operation. 

The Department of the Interior had the head of the Power Division, 
who is an experienced power engineer, Mr. Ed Eardley, make a study 
of the whole situation. He recommended that, if the municipalities 
would agree, the most economical operation method would be for the 
Virgin Islands Corporation to get the necessary facilities and operate 
the entire system in St. Croix and St. Thomas. Acting on that, we 
submitted that proposal to the two councils through the Governorand 
meantime went ahead and made a preliminary estimate of what was 
involved in that operation. 

As to your question as to whether these plants can be turned over 
directly to the Virgin Islands Corporation, they have obligations 
which in any case would probably have to be liquidated and it would 
be necessary for them to have the amount of money asked for to cover 
their outstanding obligations before the facilities would be free to 
turn over to us. 

The St. Croix Municipal Council has agreed to request the Virgin 
Islands Corporation to carry out the program here before you. The 
St. Thomas Municipal Council decided that at this time they would 
prefer not to turn over their properties to the Virgin Islands Corpora- 
tion and would prefer to remain in their present position with the idea 
of building a municipal plant or otherwise meet their power needs. 
St. Thomas is operating a municipal plant built by the Navy at the 
submarine bases and which was, therefore, made available to the 
local municipal authorities. That ‘plant requires considerable addition 
to meet the present need. A breakdown would cut off power from some 
customers 

Mr. pg Castro. They need a new engine. With the rapidly ex- 
panding need for power for the islands the question is how to meet it 
economically, with the least cost to the Government and the people 
of the islands. REA financing has been available at a very low rate 
of interest. Private investment through banks would be difficult and 
probably costly, though we do not know exactly what the situation 
would be. What we are now proposing is to continue with the St. 
Croix project and to withhold the St. Thomas project. 

Mr. Kirwan. Why could not the Corporation enter into some kind 
of lease or contract arrangement without paying off the REA loans 
or paying any funds for title to these power properties? 

Mr. Davis. So far as I know, some such arrangement might be 
worked out. The proposal here was intended to reduce the problem 
to its simplest terms and provide the necessary funds on a basis to 
insure reasonable rates to the customers and would be in line with 
the general purpose of the Virgin Islands Corporation. 
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Mr. Kirwan. What kind of proposition has been made by St. 
Thomas? 

Mr. Davis. The council considered the matter and decided for the 
time being to reject it, leaving them in the position of being free to 
build their own plant or borrow from RFC for the purpose. 

Mr. Kirwan. St. Thomas is going to consider borrowing funds? 

Mr. pr Castro. That is correct. The St. Thomas Council decided 
to apply for an RFC loan or borrow a few hundred thousand dollars 
to expand the system. 

Mr. Kirwan. The way it is there now, the power problem is not 
under one head. Is that it? 

Mr. pr Castro. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. Who does the hotel get the power from? 

Mr. pr Castro. The hotel is on St. Thomas, and it gets power from 
the St. Thomas system which originates in the Navy plant. 

Mr. Kirwan. And that has not been enough? 

Mr. pr Castro. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. You said there are requests for power but you cannot 
take on more load? 

Mr. pve Castro. That is correct. We can take on the normal 
increase of small concerns. 

Mr. Kirwan. If someone came along with a button factory? 

Mr. pre Castro. We have enough power for that. 

Mr. Kirwan. If they set up 10 button factories? 

Mr. pe Castro. We don’t have sufficient power. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL POWER 


Mr. Krrwan. You cannot go ahead with your business expansion 
until you get power? 

Mr. pe Castro. That’s it. 

Mr. Kirwan. You need power and water—water in agriculture and 
power in business and the home? 

Mr. pe Castro. We are trying to solve the St. Thomas power 
problem, and we are asking Congress to help in the St. Croix problem. 
The local legislature in St. Thomas did not agree. We need 1,000 
kilowatts of new generating facilities, and we are trying to get it by a 
bond issue or from the RFC. At St. Croix the problem is more com- 
plicated, because of the operating agreement with the power author- 
ity. The $130,000 you refer to is the exact amount of the money bor- 
rowed by St. Croix. They borrowed that money and loaned it to the 
power authority to buy the distribution system and to convert it to 
a. c. The power authority has not paid it back. We feel these obli- 
gations could be paid and VICO would owe the money to the United 
States. That $130,000 represents the whole amount. 

Mr. Brastey. I think it would be in order for the record to show 
the President will submit an amendment to the budget decreasing 
the estimate $690,000 by reason of the action by the St. Thomas 
Legislature in deciding not to sell their power facilities. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE CORPORATION 


Mr. Norretu. As I understand it, the Virgin Islands Corporation 
was a creature of the WPA back during the Roosevelt administration. 
That is when it was born. 
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Mr. Otson. It was born in 1934 after he took office. 

Mr. Norre tu. It was created as a corporation by act of Congress 
on June 30, 1949, and authorized appropriations of $9,000,000. I 
believe that was exhausted sometime later? 

Mr. Ouson. No, sir. June 30, 1949, we were granted a new 
charter. It was a 10-year charter for $9,000,000. $5,000,000 repre- 
sented loan money for development of agriculture and so forth. Be- 
fore the bill was finally signed, a 2-year restriction was put on the bill 
limiting the corporation to $2,750,000. That expires July 1. We 
have gone through 2 years of the corporation’s life. 

Mr. Norretyi. How much of the $9,000,000 have you charged off? 
Have you loaned any part of it? 

Mr. Jensen. It never was appropriated. 

Mr. Davis. The entire appropriation is $2,750,000 up to June 30 
of this year. And there is, in addition, an offset against that in the 
earnings of the Corporation in the amount restored to working funds 
through sale of sugar. There was an immediate write-off of $750,000 
to liquidate certain obligations of the Corporation to the United 
States Government. It had become law. 

The actual expenditures of the $9 million are actually less than 
$2 million up to the end of this fiscal year. 

Mr. Outson. May I help to clear that matter further? 

Mr. Norretu. If you do not make the record too long. 

Mr. Otson. $750,000, Congress said shall be used to repay an 
old Treasury note. That brought the appropriation down to $2 
million. Of the remaining amount, you must use $875,000 for 
operating capital. They estimated the loss for 1950 at $276,000; 
1951, $474,000; $189,000 for agricultural equipment; $186,000 to 
repair the sugar mill. 

Mr. Norre.i. Why do we have to sustain losses down there on 
these loans? 

Mr. Oxtson. When we started out we had a sugar mill in disrepair 
and only producing about 10 percent sugar. We were using hand 
labor at high cost rather than mechanizing our agriculture in the 
fields. In 1949, before this new Corporation was formed, the loss 
was $418,000. If you compare 1950 with 1949, with no new fixed 
charges considered, the loss in 1950 was reduced by approximately 
$350,000. 

Mr. Norretyi. You do not have any competition. You have a 
monopoly, and yet you have to come every year back to the Treasury 
of the United States in order to get additional operating money to 
carry on. I am not going to make a long record here, but if activities 
in this country were all owned by the Government and we ran it at 
a loss who would come in and cover that loss? It is about time— 
don’t you think?—that we were getting on a sustaining basis. Some- 
one has to pay taxes to take care of the loss. You come in here each 
year for more money, and yet vou have no competition down there. 

Mr. Davis. You will recall that the Virgin Islands Corporation was 
set up originally as a relief organization—set up with the underlying 
thought that the provision oi useful work was the simplest and cheap- 
est way of taking care of the relief needs of the Islands. What we 
attempted to do in 1948 with the Company was to recharter it to 
continue it to a limited extent as a relief corporation but to convert 
it into a development corporation—to bring St. Croix up to a self- 
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supporting basis. Therefore, Congress provided for appropriations 
and grants to be used for that purpose, which were not intended to 
be recovered. ‘They were grants to provide this economy and in 
time to reach a sustained labor economy. 

Mr. Olson showed you the losses had been reduced from $400,000 
to an estimated loss of only $37,000 for this crop year, 1951. That, 
actually, is a very conservative estimate, and on this year’s operations 
we may go into the black after allowing depr eciation and interest paid 
to the Treasury on all capital funds the Treasury advanced and all 
the standard booking charges that Government corporations now have 
to take. So, there is no depreciation. The property is increasing in 
value. If we had a realistic appraisal of the results of the last 2 years, 
I think we could easily show that we operated in the black. 


LIQUIDATION OF REA INVESTMENTS 


Mr. Norrewu. I sure wish you would show it. I have seen the 
estimates for this activity during the years, and every year it is a 
question of losses and losses. You organized an REA—I don’t know 
when, but sometime ago—and now you are asking that we provide 
$600, 000 to liquidate the REA line. We are not ‘doing that in this 

country that I know about. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. Certainly REA investments are required to be 
liquidated but at the regular rate. 

Mr. Norretyi. Why shouldn’t they be down there? 

Mr. Davis. That is a mere transfer from one Government agency 
to another and that was made to simplify the operation there. It 
would still be a Government operation. 

Mr. Norrevu. How many REA users do you have? 

Mr. Davis. About 700 in the island of St. Croix. 

Mr. Norreuy. And some are very large users? 

Mr. Davis. Hotels and so on. 

Mr. Norreuy. And they are self-sustaining? They are paying 
the rate they should be and not subsidized by the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Davis. Yes sir. As a matter of fact, Mr. Norrell, I think 
they are paying a higher rate because of this past double management. 

If you go back to 1949 to RED which is our little electric corporation 
down there, they lost approximately $10,000 but the electric figure 
this year shows a profit. 

Mr. Norre.u. Small users of REA might not be able to make their 
payments but the large users should be able to pay their way. You 
ought not to come back to this Government for a subsidy. 

Mr. Davis. The only subsidy involved in the REA situation would 
be the advances originally made to build the plants. We are not 
proposing any additional subsidy but merely to take over—if the 
whole power production were taken over and crystallized in the VICO 
as it cannot be in the REA—if the entire problem could be centered 
in REA—— 

Mr. Norrevu. Why do you want to take it over? 

Mr. Davis. REA cannot operate urban system. We tried hard 
to convince them that Christiansted and Fredericksted are villages 
and they should treat them as rural area. The question is how to get 
one corporate entity. 
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Mr. Norrevu. You mean to tell me, as much money as we have 
expended in Federal funds, they do not have anyone who can take 
over the REA without merging into this corporation? 

Mr. Davis. The problem is, you have two small municipal systems 
not under REA. They cannot be amalgamated under their system. 
The present intention is to coordinate all three under one organization. 
Our engineers recommended it could be done under VICO. If REA 
would do it we would be glad to have them do it. We are following 
the engineer’s recommendation to get the most economical power. _ 

Mr. Norre.u. If you have not got anything down there to operate 
— lines, maybe you had better get some private utilities down 
there. 

Mr. Krrwan. I wonder if this is an operation for private utilities? 
There is a law that will not allow the two municipalities to tie up 
with the rural system. Congress is to blame. 

Mr. Norrewu. Perhaps it would be better to repeal the law. 

If you give them a total monopoly, as they have, it ought to be 
operated so. that we do not need to subsidize it. There ought to be a 
time, Mr. Chairman, when you can say, We have subsidized the thing, 
but now it is a going project, and can pay its own way. 

Mr. Kirwan. I agree with the gentleman from Arkansas. The 
corporation has only lost $37,000 this year. What they are asking 
is that if they can get hold of this power system and put it under 
one head, they will show a gain. But the law will not allow the two 
municipalities to merge with this rural system. 

Mr. Cisset. May I make a statement? 

Mr. Krrwan. All right. 

Mr. Cisse. VICO has a loan from REA, which was used to estab- 
lish our Rural Electrical Division. We have a generating plant’ and 
rural distribution lines. That is the reason we would ask for funds to 
liquidate the REA loans. In other words, it is a capital investment 
for VICO which we pay interest on and which carries depreciation. 
Besides, the municipality, as the power authority, has properties in 
the towns of Christiansted and Fredericksted. They do not have the 
funds with which to invest right now in the improvements required 
to service all the people and the small industries that are coming to 
the island, including hotels. So, there is.a definite power shortage. 

REA cannot loan VICO money to acquire the power authority; nor 
can they loan money to the power authority. Therefore, we have 
proposed to ask for an appropriation to enable RED to acquire and 
improve the power properties in both of the towns and be able to ade- 
quately serve, not only the rural districts, but the towns of Christian- 
sted and Fredericksted. This is an investment. If it was a private 
corporation they would subscribe capital stock to purchase these prop- 
erties. It is a profitable operation. RED will be making a profit 
this vear for the first time and it will continue to make a profit. 

All of these investments are so planned to be liquidated within 35 
vears including interest which we will pay annually to the United 
States Treasury. We are amortizing over a period of years and 
charging depreciation which goes into our expenses and, therefore, 
in spite of these additional expenses we are reducing our losses, and 
of the total appropriation requested for 1952 of $2,725,000, $2,595,000 
is interest-bearing and self-liquidating. 
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Mr. Kirwan. It seems to me proper that on this little island you 
should want money so you can add power. 


WATER AND SOIL CONSERVATION 


Mr. JeNsEN. You are asking in this budget for $100,000 for water 
and soil conservation. How much money are you spending in the 
fiscal year 1951 for water and soil conservation? 

Mr. Orson. About $15,000 this fiscal year—in dams, and land- 
clearance credits. 

Mr. Jensen. And how many gallons of water do you anticipate 
you will store with that amount of money? 

Mr. Ouson. Between 120 and 125 million gallons. 

Mr. JeNsEN. That water will be used to a great degree in irrigating? 

Mr. Oxson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. And it will help to increase the production of your 
crops to what degree? 

Mr. Oxtson. That is a difficult question for this reason—— 

Mr. Jensen. I might put it a little different. How much more 

sugarcane can you raise with plenty of water per acre than if you had 
three quarters of the amount of water necessary? 

Mr. Onson. The difference between 15 tons per acre and 29 tons 
per acre. 

Mr. Jensen. And you are doing that with just a little money; com- 
paratively speaking? 

Mr. Ouson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Now then, the Virgin Islands is going to depend a 
great deal on its agr icultural production. Will it not? 

Mr. Otson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. Now, how much was your original request for water 
and soil conservation in this budget? 

Mr. Oxuson. $100,000 for dams is the total request. 

Mr. Jensen. That is what you requested? 

Mr. Otson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is what you requested? And they allowed you 
the whole $100,000? 

Mr. Oxson. Yes sir. 

Mr. Jensen. That is unusual. They generally cut the heart out 
of soil and water conservation. 

Mr. Otson. I beg your pardon. It was $150,000 cut to $100,000— 
also cut $50,000 for dams on private lands. 

Mr. Jensen. That sounds more like the Bureau of the Budget. 

What could you do with that $50,000 that the Bureau of the Budget 
cut out? You would store how many million gallons? 

Mr. Otson. We figure that the average cost of the dams will run 
about $2,000 and the average dam has been storing better than 20 
million gallons per dam. 

Mr. JENSEN. So that $2,000 is the average cost per dam; and you 
can store how many gallons? 

Mr. Otson. About 20 million gallons so far. 

Mr. JensEN. With $50,000 you could build 25 more dams and you 
would then store? 

Mr. Davis. That is about a billion gallons more water. Is that 
right? 
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Mr. Otson. Five hundred million. 

Mr. Davis. Five hundred million more gallons. 

Mr. Jensen. With that 500 million gallons you could irrigate 
properly how many acres more? 

Mr. Ouson. It would depend upon rainfall. But on these dams 
we have gates. You can open and take it down the gully and run it 
into 12-foot lengths of alummum piping. You can put a pump on and 
spray it. 

Per. JENSEN. If my figures are right, you can raise enough additional 
crops in about 1 year to pay this $50,000 which the Bureau of the 
Budget could have granted you? 

Mr. Otson. Yes sir. 

Mr. JeNnsEN. In fact, it figures more than that, according to my 
way of thinking, in the first year. 

Mr. pre Castro. We could use some of that in St. Thomas where 
we are making studies for the water supplies of the different areas 
I showed you. 

Mr. Jensen. You know, gentlemen, it makes my blood boil every 
time I think of what is going on in this administration when they cut 
the heart out of every appropriation that comes to the Bureau of 
the Budget for soil and water conservation. We are spending about 
one-half of 1 percent per acre for water and soil conservation on the 
public lands of America now. About half a cent per acre. It seems 
to me that there is a move going on in somebody’s mind to let our 
land—our priceless topsoil—go to pot. They could not just acci- 
dentally do this—commit this crime on our land. They have to do 
it intentionally. 

Mr. Norre.it. You must remember that it was not many years 
ago since we did not spend any money at all and never did. 

Mr. Jensen. That, Mr. Norrell, is no excuse for not spending 
money now since we have finally come around to the realization that 
our land has gone down the river at such a rapid rate. 

Mr. Norre.u. I know. Roosevelt is the first man who ever spent 
any money on soil conservation in this country. 

Mr. Jensen. That is O. K. with me. There is no politics in this 
with me. 

As your economy develops in the Virgin Islands it is very natural 
that private industry will feel justified in investing money in the 
Virgin Islands. In fact, they are doing it today. 

I had a visit with Fred Crawford, Congressman. He told me this 
morning about the fine progress you are making down there. Now, 
as your economy comes up your Territorial income goes up. It is 
quite natural that private industry of every nature will be more 
inclined to risk private capital. So, your private utilities, your 
municipalities, naturally, will expand their facilities in the proportion 
that your economy advances. That is the normal way that we get 
progress under our system of government. You can call it the 
Republican or the Democratic way. It does not matter what you 
call. it. 

So, I cannot see, gentlemen, why you want to get control of any 
private industry down there that is taxpaying, whether it be peanut 
vendors on the corner or the private utilities. Now, if we are going 
to rush into this thing boldly and extravagantly from the taxpayers’ 
standpoint we could give you all the money you need to buy up all the 
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private industry and make a Communist or a Socialist economy out 
of the Virgin Islands. But with my vote you are not going to do it, 
gentlemen. You are not going to buy up these private utilities 
whether it be the peanut vendor on the corner or the power producing 
agencies. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jensen. America became great because we did not rush into 
a lot of things with Government money. We said to the individual, 
“Go out and chop your way through here.’’ Under our system of 
government the individual is given great responsibilities and under 
our Constitution he is given great protection. We are an individual- 
istic government; but we cannot say that we are going to do differently 
in the Virgin Islands than we did in the United States. We have 
helped you in every way we can but any enterprise that can stand on 
its own feet with its own money, without coming to Congress, had 
better be let do it. 

There is no reason the Federal Government should furnish the 
Virgin Islands with enough money to generate and distribute all the 
power you need in the Virgin Islands. This committee has come to 
the conclusion that we need Federal power, so we appropriate for 
Federal dams and transmission lines. The private utilities spend a 
lot of money for power producing facilities and transmission lines. 
The municipalities spend a lot of money for facilities and transmission 
lines. Because of all that money being thrown together into the 
power producing and transmission industry, we have a mighty lot of 
power sat produced. So, I say it is going to take your REA’s in 
the Virgin Islands and the municipalities and the private industries 
to get sufficient power for your industries and also to get some tax 
money coming into your Corporation or into the Virgin Islands 
treasury. 

Mr. pe Castro. May I add one word. We are doing our very best 
to get more taxes. Iam in a battle with the legislature for that pur- 
pose. There is one difficulty insofar as the St. Croix power is con- 
cerned. It is a municipal authority but it has not been self-supporting. 
It is different from a municipal authority on the mainland unfortu- 
nately. We are trying to make the island self-supporting but at 
present the municipal ownership there is really Federal ownership, 
too. The Federal Government has been putting money into the 
local government. It is a transfer from the dual ownership to one 
single ownership under the Virgin Islands Corporation. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is exactly the thing I think you should not do, 
Governor. 

HEALTH PROGRAM 


Mr. Fenton. Mr. Chairman, while discussions have been going 
on I have been reading a little of the report of the commissioner 
of health down there. From what I make out there is an improve- 
ment in the health situation. | 

Mr. pre Castro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. Does the United States Public Health Service 
cooperate pretty well with you? 

Mr. pe Castro. Fully, sir. The United States Public Health 
Service has all its services in the islands and by act of Congress we 
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get the grant-in-aid with our matching money the same as every 
State gets. It is not a grant for the Virgin Islands but all the States 
get it for tuberculosis and mental health, and so forth. 

Mr. Frenron. From what I can see they are improving some. Do 
they get plenty of fresh water? 


FRESH WATER SUPPLIES 


Mr. pe Casrro. All the fresh water in the islands has been caught 
on the roofs of houses and piped into cisterns or wells below the houses. 
There has been a shortage of fresh water during the dry season. 
We believe we have it solved by using the entire air strip as a catch- 
ment basin and the underground water from the hillsides go into wells 
below the surface and we are, using that for our water supply. It 
was constructed last year and has been put into operation to supply 
everyone with fresh water. The engineers say we have 160,000 gallons 
per day for 100 days in St. Thomas if we got no rainfall during those 
days. That is calculated to cover that period. 

Mr. Fenton. Is there proper chlorination? 

Mr. pe Casrro. It is filtered and chlorinated. Yes. 

Mr. Fenton. What about your milk supply? 


MILK SUPPLIES 


Mr. pr Casrro. For the first time in the history of the islands we 
have a modern private pasteurizing plant in St. Croix. In St. Thomas 
we have raw-boiled milk. There is a small home pasteurizing plant 
there but we hope to be able to induce some business to go into large 
scale pasteurizing when the dairy industry develops. In St. Croix 
that is done. In St. Thomas we have not yet set up a good pasteurizing 
plant. 

Mr. Fenton. What is the population of the Islands? 

Mr. pr Casrro. It is about 27,000. There are about 14,000 people 
in St. Thomas and about 12,000 in St. Croix, St. John, 700. The 
population of St. Thomas is increasing. 

Mr. Fenton. There are no fishing facilities down there? 

Mr. pe Castro. There is plenty of salt water around the islands 
and there is small sport fishing. Commercially, it is not feasible. The 
Fish and Wildlife Service has looked into it but does not find it profit- 
able on a large scale. 

Mr. Fenron. What is the answer? 

Mr. pr Castro. There are no good fishing banks close enough 
to the islands. The fishermen would have to go very far out. I 
think the government of Puerto Rico tried that out. 

Mr. Davis. And they were unable to find any fishing grounds close 
by. 

All these islands are surrounded by deep water. There are no banks 
where fishermen can fish profitably. 

Mr. pr Castro. The market is being kept supplied with fresh fish 
for the islanders. 

Mr. Krrwan. Thank you very much, gentlemen. We are glad to 
have had you with us and to have heard your report on the Islands. 


. 
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BUDGET AND FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


I should add, I want all of your narrative and financial statements, 
as they appear in the budget, inserted in the record. Also, I want to 
have prepared by you and inserted in the record a statement showing 
the nature of the expenditures proposed by you for 1952 of the admin- 
istrative expenses of the corporation. This should not be by object 
classes, but should be similar to that requested by the committee 
at the time of the first hearings it held following the enactment of 
your new rechartering law. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


VirGIN IsLANDS CORPORATION 


{Submitted under the Government Corporation Control Act] 


Program highlights 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





Income from sugar: 
Number of tons: 
1949 production. ---- aes 
Current year’s production Si each 9, 526 | 3, 907 10, 725 
Amount: | | | 
Carry-over of 1949 production ava ae $287, 311 | 
Current year’s production slubhnagacdae $1, 092, 865 $1, 585, 400 $1, 222, 700 
Rental of property and equipment... _____...-......-.--- $35, 840 $50, 400 $80, 000 
Interest from loans __- So aus eed $84 | $3, 100 | $16, 200 
Power program income. Seek diahdgdndkeheee ek ke $78, 471 | $81, 000 | $397, 000 
Net gain (or loss (—)) for the year. sa pepe aa wenee nina \ |: eg Oe —$37, 000 | —$177, 300 





PURPOSE AND FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION 


The Virgin Islands Corporation was created by the act of June 30, 1949 (63 
Stat. 350), to promote the economic development of the Virgin Islands. Appro- 
priations not to exceed $9,000,000 were authorized to be made to a revolving fund 
in the Treasury, based upon annual budgets submitted by the Corporation. The 
appropriation of additional funds as grants to finance specific programs not 
primarily of a revenue-producing character and to reimburse the Corporation for 
operating losses is also authorized. The act limited appropriations to $2,750,000 
for the fiscal years 1950 and 1951. 


ANALYSIS OF BUDGET PROGRAMS 


The Corporation will carry out substantially the following activities during the 
fiscal year 1952: (1) Production and sale of sugar, including assistance to small 
farmers growing cane—(a) capital investments, (b) replenishment of operating 
capital, and (c) new operating capital; (2) related activities—(a) development of 
tourist trade, (b) water and soil conservation, (c) agricultural diversification an 
marketing, and (d) industrial and commercial development; and (3) power 
program. 

1. Production and sale of sugar, including assistance to small farmers growing 
cane.—This will be the main activity during 1952. Machinery and equipment is 
now being purchased to harvest and process the 1951 sugarcane crop, which will 
be considerably larger than originally estimated due to the methods of cultivation 
instituted by the Corporation during the past fiscal year. It is anticipated that 
the estimated loss for 1951 will be reduced by $373,400. The improved methods 
of cane cultivation are also being used by the small growers (approximately 600), 
who will be able to make use of the Corporation’s machinery and equipment to 
increase the yield of their cane lands. 

(a) Capital investments —The 1952 program contemplates expenditures for 
buildings and land improvements, to house more adequately the Corporation’s 
agricultural workers; for additional wells; and for machinery and equipment to 
increase the scientific development of agricultural activities such as cane culti- 
vation, irrigation, and water and soil conservation practices. 
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(b) Replenishment of operating capital——Up to the 1950 sugarcane harvest, the 
factory ground approximately 650 tons daily for a 44-day week. During 1950, 
production was increased to approximately 900 tons daily for a 6-day week, and 
it is expected that by 1952 the production will be advanced to 1,500 tons daily. 
The factory’s capacity is adequate for this volume, but major improvements are 
necessary to insure the economic processing of cane and handling of sugar. Capi- 
tal investments are also being made in 1951 for (1) warehouse storage for sugars 
prior to shipment to the United States; (2) additional housing facilities for workers 
needed in the cultivation of sugarcane; (3) erection of a shed for protection of the 
Corporation’s rolling stock; (4) purchase of equipment for rental in continuing 
water and soil conservation practices as prescribed by the Soil Conservation 
Service; and (5) office furniture and equipment, principally accounting machines. 

It has therefore been necessary to use operating capital in 1951 to provide funds 
for these capital investments and to request appropriations for 1952 to replenish 
the operating capital. 

(c) New operating capital_—The agricultural (sugarcane) and sugar mill opera- 
tions have greatly expanded since the original request of $875,000 was made for 
operating capital. An additional amount of $836,000 is required to finance opera- 
tions during 1952. The principal source of income is from sugar operations; and 
since this income is not received until the latter part of the fiscal year and the first 
half of the following fiscal year, it is essential that adequate operating capital be 
provided. 

2. Related activities—The 1952 program contemplates expenditures for (a) 
development of tourist trade—the establishment of golf courses and beach houses 
which will bring substantially increased revenues to the islands; for (6) water and 
soil conservation—provision of equipment for rental to farmers to carry out con- 
servation practices approved by the Soil Conservation Service and a fund for 
loans totaling $100,000 to assist where necessary in financing such practices; for 
(c) agricultural diversification and marketing—provision of equipment and struc- 
tures for production of livestock and poultry feed and advances to small growers 
to encourage growing of feed for local requirements and developing a diversified 
agriculture; and for (d) industrial and commercial development—provision of 
loans to aid small-business ventures. 

3. Power program.—lt is planned to replace the present Rural Electric Division 
with a Power Division to assume the responsibility for all power activities in the 
Virgin Islands. 

Administrative expenses.—It is proposed that for 1952 the Corporation operate 
under a limitation for administrative expenses of $130,000. 


FINANCIAL REVIEW 


Effect on budgetary expenditures—Funds made available in 1950 to the Corpo- 
ration resulted in net budgetary expenditures of $1,509,971. It is anticipated 
that oy effect on budget expenditures will be about $50,793 in 1951 and $2,140,160 
in 1952. 

Operating results.—The Corporation operated at a loss of $291,693 in 1950, and 
the ioss in 1951 is expected to be reduced approximately $37,000 due to an un- 
usually good growing season. In 1952, the loss is anticipated to be about $177,300. 
Losses sustained by the General Operations Division are offset by grants appro- 
priated from the general fund of the United States Treasury. 

Capital assets.—The Corporation acquired the assets and assumed the liabilities 
of its predecessor, the Virgin Islands Company, including property operated by 
that company on behalf of the United States. In addition, the Government’s 
interest in the Bluebeard’s Castle Hotel was transferred to the Corporation. The 
net book value of these properties as of July 1, 1949, was $1,080,726, which may 
be subject to adjustment after the 1950 audit has been made. 

Investment of the United States Government.—The Government’s investment at 
June 30, 1950, amounted to $3,333,829, of which $2,682,377 is interest bearing. 
It is anticipated that the interest-bearing investment will be $2,722,397 and the 
non-interest-bearing investment will be $659,535 at the end of the fiscal year 1951. 
The total investment is expected to increase $3,144,846 at June 30, 1952, repre- 
sented by increased advances from the revolving fund, an increase in notes pay- 
able to the Rural Electrification Administration, and a reduction in deficit. 
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Revolving Fund, Virgin Islands Corporation: 


Revolving fund: For an additional amount for the revolving fund established under 
this head in the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1950, to provide for advances to 
the Virgin Islands Corporation as authorized by law, $3,285,000. 


Estimate 1952, $3,285,000. 


Funds available for obligation 





| | nah 
| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
| | 


| 








Appropriation or estimate 
Prior year balance available - 
Balance transferred from ‘‘Grants to Vi 


251, 617 





Total available for obligation 


i t 3, 536, 617 
Balance available in subsequent year 





Total obligations (statement A) 





PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 


In 1952, $3,285,000 will be drawn from this fund to be used to assist in financing 
the operations of the Corporation. 


Obligations by activities 
Loans: 


RE Rei Ore eee ae ae Ee $1, 249, 980 
20 
3, 536, 617 


Obligations by objects 


16 Investments and loans: 


$1, 249, 980 
20 
3, 536, 617 


GRANTS 


Grants to Virgin Islands Corporation: 


For payment to the Virgin Islands Corporation in the form of grants, [$474,000,] 
for [estimated losses to be sustained] expenses incurred during the current fiscal 
[years 1950 and 1951] year, as authorized by section 8 ([a]b) of the Virgin 
Islands Corporation Act, in the conduct of activities budgeted as predominantly 
[revenue] nonrevenue producing, $130,000: Provided, That funds appropriated 
under this head in the Interior Department Appropriation Act, 1951, for estimated 
losses to be sustained during the fiscal year 1951, shall remain available for estimated 
losses to be sustained during the fiscal year 1952: Provided further, That an amount 
equal to the excess of grants for estimated losses for revenue producing activities over 
the actual loss for the fiscal year 1951 and the estimated loss for the fiscal year 1952 
shall be transferred from the appropriation for “Grants” to the ‘‘Revolving Fund, 
Virgin Islands Corporation’ and shall be merged therewith. (Interror Department 
Appropriation Act, 1951.) 


Appropriated 1951, $474,000; estimated 1952, $130,000. 
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Funds available for obligation 


j 





| 


1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





oes TIRE oa $1, 026, 000 $474, 000 $130, 000 
ead Lapin 428, 917 


Appropriation or estimate 
Prior year balance available 
Balance transferred to ‘‘Revolving fund, Virgin Islands 


Corporation” - - 


} 


PRE —251, 617 


Total available for obligation 


1, 026, 000 474, 000 307, 300 
Balance available in subsequent year. -........................|..-.-----.--- —428, 917 | 2 
Total obligations sa ST 8 pt 1, 026, 000 45, 083 307, 300 








PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 


1. Liquidation of loans.—Funds were provided for liquidation of loans made to 
the Virgin Islands Company, the predecessor of the Corporation. 

2. Operating losses.—Funds are provided in 1950 and 1951 to meet estimated 
operating losses as authorized by the Virgin Islands Corporation act. 

3. Nonrevenue producing programs.—Funds are recommended for the construc- 
tion of dams and catchments for water and soil conservation as planned by the 
Soil Conservation Service and the promotion and development of tourism. 


Obligations by activities 























TONES! See 
Description | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
RN AR a | « a 
es - | he | 
1. Liquidation of loans___...._.._- an a ini ee tnaatieed $750, 000 |____- ic Seed td 
2. Operating losses_.____- : a Seal 276, 000 $45, 083 | $177, 300 
3. Programs not predominantly of a revenue producing 
© ES a Sg Ri RR a Se sovereign? Breed 130, 000 
. . ee ee ee Sa aay 
Total obligations.....____- . Ree eee ee an ae | 1, 026, 000 | 45, 083 307, 300 
| | 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
iateicanels RAGAN Wecksaiieee Cel —_—___—— 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. ............-.------ 276, 000 | $45, 083 | $307, 300 
16 Investments and loans... -- Ee dance ice ekocanmanineie man | 750, 000 | e ee 
ES ERS ea yey ae ee RE 1, 026, 000 | 45, 083 307, 300 








ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Administrative Expenses, Virgin Islands Corporation— 

During the current fiscal year the Virgin Islands Corporation is hereby author- 
ized to make such expenditures, within the limits of funds available to it and in 
accord with law, and to make such contracts and commitments without regard 
to fiscal-year limitations as provided by section 104 of the Government Corporation 
Control Act, as amended, as may be necessary in carrying out its programs as 
set forth in the budget for the fiscal year [1951] 1952: Provided, That not to 
exceed [$121,480] $130,000 shall be available for administrative expenses (to be 
computed on an accrual basis) of the Corporation, covering the categories set 


forth in the [1951] 1952 Budget estimates for such expenses. (/nterior Depart- 
ment Appropriation Act, 1951.) 


Funds available for administrative expenses 


Limitation or estimate: 


1950__ We re nig ree asia theta resettle a Sis Bo wi cain mii 
1 ee ere ee tac See aN es Gah SER a ls licks hn was eee 
LSE RS ee See vay aay gee eka niabaied x indies 2 a See 130, 000 








& 


i 


RT 











SR et 








pap onienciise uy 


Feudal 


Webie 


see 


sig RGN ts, 


i 


Administrative expenses by activities 
General operations: 
1950 Fes. eo ome Sie tag 
‘6 . i . 121, 480 
Lo oi Bin be F : : 130, 000 


Administrative expenses by objects 


Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions a ee 4 84 83 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions t iawes hanes 7 700 700 
Average number of all employees-- -____- “ibe g 780 781 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions_-._—- aya ee ae $223, 335 | $231, 624 | $232, 504 
Part-time and temporary positions se eS 5i H 569, 216 | 30, 296 
Payment above basic rates - : | 5, 000 , 000 
Excess of annual leave earned over annual leave taken 5 , 260 | ‘ +000 


Total personal services___---...--.----- 813, 6 320, | 7 800 
Deduct portion not chargeable to administrative 
expenses.......... Sivek lesan cehas : 26, 405 22, 560 | 577, 260 


Net einen services... -- Sp eamees Ex eoer , 196 97, 54 97, 540 
Travel.- ; : a 3, 966 i | 3, 790 
Communication se ry ices. _.. Ss : ; , 867 , 97 970 
Printing and reproduction____. Bob eck = 3 ‘ 400 
Other contractual services -- --_-_- Pi be IEE OR ws , 005 | te 11, 200 
Supplies and materials ; onan 3, 226 | 3, 2 3, 240 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions.___--___- Sedeuilan , 608 , 86 1, 860 

Total administrative expenses 2,171 | 121, 480 130, 000 





Total, Virgin Islands Corporation, general and special appropriations: Appro- 
priated 1951, $474,000; estimate 1952, $3,415,000. 

Total, Department of the Interior, general and special appropriations: Appro- 
priated 1951, $693,450,594; estimate 1952, $619,858,473. 


Virgin Islands Corporation—Analysis of administrative arpennes 





i i Tale Eo ari pari , 
| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 








Personal services............-.---- : ee 2, ee $87, 199 $97, 540 | $97, 540 
ee a ae es . 6, 05 S800 | 3, 800 
Transportation expenses : : : = 6, 840 | , 360 
Stationery and office supplies_-_---____- 3 nme 3,3 3, 400 | 3, 400 
Telephone and telegraph.--_- ae eee an ae 1, 276 , 200 , 200 
Rs Sire erat ee ; 5¢ 770 | 770 
Repair and maintenance of office ¢ buildings and e wpa. i 800 800 
Dues and subscriptions... _- 7 225 240 | 240 
Fidelity insurance ues Ae 366 400 400 
Employees welfare and public SE EE SIE EE } , 608 | 1, 860 , 860 
Expenses— Board of Directors. _..- ms? pee noe Sein’ , 457 | 5, 000 5, 000 
Sundry expenses... -......--- Wickécnocnudann | ; 630 630 
General Accounting Office audit. .__.._- ; Poke sc tecss and -|-<-----~-- 10, 000 


Total administrative expenses subject to limitation } 112, 171 | 121, 480 | 130, 000 





Nore.—The original request for 1952 was $121,480, the same as the limitation for 1951. The Bureau of 
the Budget transferred the estimated eost of the General Accounting Office audit, namely $10,000, from 
“General expenses,’’ and reduced the amount requested by a ‘‘round-off’’ of $1,480. The reduction was 
absorbed by deductions of $1,000 in traveling expenses and $480 transportation expenses. 
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Fripay, Marcu 9, 1951. 
FINE ARTS COMMISSION 


WITNESSES 


DAVID E. FINLEY, CHAIRMAN, COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 
H. P. CAEMMERER, SECRETARY, COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Funds available for obligation 





| 1950 actual 1951 estimate |1952 estimate 





| aes! 


Appropriation or estimate --.....-............-....---- sited .| $12, 210 $12, 530 | $18, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings_.._...............-..- WEES les bie cauiboales oboewininiinn =< 
oe REE en a ea ae 12, 149 | 12, 530 | 18, 000 





Administration: 


et ESE See ecb Cas cee kere mn ra ae $12, 149 
I islets nc enl wea salsa nls a aoNt hoe Gath de eee diet sta, duaminaiaieazean: $12, 580 
ee eicaidtealn-p accra init Wiese & hin eapehaeaiinaie ale usiiaedblel ih MES EE $18, 000 


Obligations by objects 





Object classification | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions. _.................---__- | 
Average number of all employees _._______- 


tor 
Nr 


3 
3 








01 Personal services: 


NEEL EEE AE LOD aes $8, 816 $8, 850 $14, O11 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base._.............._-- 34 64 














SIN UNNI, i t Scsiieunnivniccaewanutwiuie 8, 850 8, 850 14, 075 
i new nan wiracwrbeteacisuuans | 1, 842 2, 250 2, 495 
04 Communication services__....................--.---.--.- | 265 225 225 
06 Printing and reproduction ......................-..--.-.-- 323 275 275 
07 Other contractual services. ....___. PT eR 462 420 420 
ge EEE: eee ee 407 510 | 510 

SRR TENE SRR oe Pe EP } 12, 149 | 12, 530 | 18, 000 
| 








Note.—Obligations incurred under allocations from other lo are shown in the budget sched- 
ules of the parent appropriations, as follows: ‘‘National Capital Sesquicentennial Commission.” 


Mr. Norre.u. The next estimate to be considered is ‘Salaries and 
expenses, Commission of Fine Arts.”’ 
he estimate for 1951 was $12,530. The estimate for 1952 is 
$27,000. Please insert the justifications in the record at this point 
and give us an explanation of this request. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Comparative statement of appropriation and estimate 


II RINE oe on Bh Se bkwcatc une swaweunwes= $12, 530 
NS ag Ne Ne ee eke ae 5, 470 
SS EE a Br ee PR I<, ALE PES 18, 000 
oS aa ee Spey ele on, pee eee 9, 000 
er NS cia uasedatiuaawteaa 27, 000 





i 
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Analysis by activities 





| 
Stine | Appropri- ee ro | Estimate, | as 
Activities ation | Decrease | Base, 1952 | 1952 | | Increase 





Administration $12, 530 | $27, 000 | $14, 470 





Because of increased costs and workload, the Commission of Fine Arts finds it 
impossible to operate satisfactorily under the very small amount appropriated in 
past years. The appropriation for 1940 was $10,000 and that for 1951 $12,530 or 
an increase of only $2,530. The appropriation for 1940 was sufficient to carry 
three employees but only two can be carried under the present appropriation and 
the salaries of these are inadequate. Notwithstanding the decrease in personnel 
the work of the Commission has grown tremendously during recent years. Recent 
acts which have added considerable to the work of the Commission are Public 
Laws 456 approved June 26, 1946, and 808 approved September 22, 1950, relating 
to memorials and buildings in the Georgetown area. Senate Document 128, 
Kighty-first Congress, provides more complete details on the work of the Com- 
mission during the past 40 years. 

It is further to be noted that, when the Commission of Fine Arts was established 
in 1910, our National Capital was a city of a few hundred thousand people; now 
it numbers fully a million. The Commission of Fine Arts has also this further 
duty imposed on it that, whereas the art commission of New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, or other similar large city, attends simply to art projects pertaining 
to those particular cities, the Commission of Fine Arts attends also to the legis- 
lation by Congress pertaining to memorials outside of Washington. At present 
there are the World War II memorials, the designs for which come by law before 
the Commission of Fine Arts. 

The President’s budget requested an increase of $5,470 for 1952. Of this 
amount $5,225 is to cover the cost of reallocating the positions of the secretary 
and clerk from GS-11 to GS-13 and GS-2 to GS-4, respectively and to appoint a 
research assistant at GS-7 level. The balance of $245 of the increase requested 
is required to cover additional travel costs. 

The supplemental estimate proposes an increase of $9,000 above the $18,000 
contained in the President’s budget for 1952. The increase is required for the 
following items: 


s The inclusion of a GS-8 at $4,200, instead of GS-7, at $3,825...._____ $375 
. One messenger, CPC “3. ! 124 Rae 


Total personal services -_ - __.- a een : eae Pa PS 
Deduct lapses net — : : SR ROSS co 25 
Net personal services_____- ~~~ _- apk sth. i ae 
3. Travel and other objects_----- oe sha aaieale 6, 530 


Total supplemental increase nels paa- Dy OOO 


There is an additional increase of $5,125 for travel due to the fact that the 
President has appointed several new members from distant places—one from 
Louisiana, one from New York, and two from Massachusetts. A relatively small 
increase in the other classified objects is necessitated by increases in the cost of 
such items as communication, printing, and materials. 


Funds available for obligation 








Estimate, | Estimate, aga y (+) 


1951 1952 


decrease (—) 








Appropriation or estimate $12, 530 | $27, 000 | +$14, 470 


ia 
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Obligations by objects 














Estimate, Estimate, a (+) 
1951 1952 | decrease (—) 

— | | | 
EI EY ce Ree a NR I ee OT IEE | $8, 850 | $16, 545 +-$7, 695 
Cie LET EE IE I eS ee tee uN aa 2, 250 7, 620 +5, 370 
ee EET EEE EA A | 225 § +275 
06 Printing and reproduction .....................--.-------- 275 805 | +530 
07 Other contractual services Sie eR el sulk eee | 420 | 900 | +480 
08 Supplies and materials........................-..---- aes 510 | 630 | +120 
ERRORS LVR AINE Deh DE | 12, 530 | 27, 000 | +14, 470 





Mr. Norrevi. We have the Chairman and the Secretary of the 
Commission of Fine Arts with us. 
You may proceed, Mr. Finley. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Fintey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
grateful for the opportunity to appear before this committee of the 
Congress in behalf of the Commission of Fine Arts. Our estimate 
for the fiscal year 1952 is as follows: Expenses for the Commission of 
Fine Arts: Appropriated for 1951, $12,530; estimated for 1952, $27,000; 
increase $14,470. 

The membership of this Commission of Fine Arts consists of David 
E. Finley, Chairman; Edward F. Neild, Sr., Vice Chairman, architect; 
Prof. Joseph Hudnut, architect, and dean of the Graduate School of 
Design of Harvard University; Prof. Pietro Belluschi, architect, and 
dean of the School of Architecture and Planning, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology; Felix W. de Weldon, sculptor; Elbert Peets, land- 
scape architect and city planner; George Biddle, painter. 

The members are appointed by the President and serve without 
compensation. Since the creation of the Commission of Fine Arts 
by Congress on May 17, 1910, the artist members have been drawn 
from the representative men of their several professions—men of 
training, experience, and achievement, and considerate in dealing 
with other artists. They give freely of their time out of patriotic 
devotion and their interest in maintaining standards in the fine arts 
in this country. 

During the fiscal year 1950 the Commission of Fine Arts held seven 
meetings and numerous committee meetings. The members are 
constantly attending to matters submitted to the Commission of 
Fine Arts for advice, particularly in the fields of architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting, and landscape architecture. The President, the 
executive departments, and committees of Congress, as well as 
Members of Congress individually,- confer with the Commission 
concerning fine arts projects. A list of the more important projects 
that were submitted and considered during the fiscal year 1950 is 
appended to this statement. 

The Commission is being called upon by the respective committees 
in the House of Representatives and the Senate, through the Architect 
of the Capitol, for advice with regard to the renovation of the Cham- 
bers of the Senate and the House of Representatives, and to this the 





fh ks a Tse 
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Commission is giving the most careful attention. The project has 
reached its second stage, that is, the floor levels are receiving attention. 

The Commission is advising also with regard to plans, in detail, 
including sculpture, for the General Accounting Office building and 
the new Federal Court House. Several new highway improvements 
were completed during the past fiscal year, such as the K Street 
Elevated Highway, the South Capitol Street Bridge, one of the twin 
bridges of the new Fourteenth Street Highway Bridge, and the 
Dupont Circle Underpass. The National Arboretum, covering a 
500-acre tract in northeast Washington, is continuing in its develop- 
ment, where plant life will be exhibited, corresponding to that of the 
National Zoological Park for animal life in the northwest section of 
the city. The Commission also advises the Municipal Architect on 
matters pertaining to public school buildings and other building 
projects for the District of Columbia government. Also, the Com- 
mission advises constantly on matters pertaining to the Shipstead- 
Luce Act, through the submission of plans by the Director of Inspec- 
tion of the District of Columbia. 

The Commission advises the American Battle Monuments Com- 
mission, in accordance with nang Law 456, Seventy-ninth Congress 
(approved June 26, 1946), section 3, as follows: 


That before any design or material for memorials is accepted by the Commission, 
the same shall be approved by the National Commission of Fine Arts. 


Recently Congress enacted another law (approved September 22, 
1950) to regulate the height, exterior design, and construction of pri- 
vate and semipublic buildings in the Georgetown area of the National 
Capital. Under this law, the Commission of Fine Arts is receiving 


additional designs from the Director of Inspection for submission to 


the Commission. 

So far as World War II memorials in the United States are con- 
cerned, that project has little more than gotten underway. The most 
outstanding is the proposed monument to the Unknown Soldier of 
World War II, authorized by the Congress, for the Arlington National 
Cemetery. The proposed World War II First Division Infantry 
memorial (Publie Law 111, 80th Cong., approved June 25, 1947) is to 
be combined with that of World War I, which is located south of the 
old State, War, and Navy Building. The Second Division, World 
War IJ, is considering a similar plan, so as to combine it with the Second 
Division World War I memorial. 

In the design of new medals the Commission of Fine Arts aims to 
secure medals that are also works of art. In this matter the Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts has the cooperation of the National Sculpture So- 
ciety, which numbers among its members medalists that are unex- 
celled in any country 

The Commission of Fine Arts cooperated closely with the National 
Capital Sesquicentennial Commission, established to plan for the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of the seat 
of the Federal Government in the District of Columbia. A number 
of events were scheduled in 1950. 

Under the laws heretofore cited, much work is being placed on the 
Commission of Fine Arts and, accordingly, is requiring the employ- 
ment of additional clerical help. At the present time the Secretary 
and a clerk-typist must do all the secretarial and clerical work; and 
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this is too much for only two employees. The Commission, therefore, 
asks authority to employ a research assistant, GS-8; a clerk-stenog- 
rapher, GS-4 (to take the place of the clerk-typist); and a messenger, 
CPC-2, in addition to the secretary. 

The cost of meetings of the Commission of Fine Arts has increased 
considerably, due to the fact that one member resides in Shreveport, 
La.; two of the members reside in Cambridge, Mass.; and a fourth 
member at Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. It is the first time in 40 years 
that a member has been appointed from the South. It should also be 
stated that the cost of travel is much higher than it was 40 years ago, 
and this should be taken into consideration in making travel allowance 
for the members. The Commission is estimating holding a meeting 
each month during the fiscal year 1952, and several committee 
meetings. 

The American people have shown that they are interested in the 
fine arts. They are also proud of their National Capital and appre- 
ciate its beauty as manifested by the fine arts represented here. 

It is the aim of the Commission of Fine Arts, in cooperation with 
the Congress, to maintain standards in the fine arts both for the 
Nation and for the National Capital, so that the city will be a source 
of pride and satisfaction to present and future generations. 


SUBMISSIONS TO THE COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 


Designs for renovation of the United States Senate and House of q 
Representatives chambers (second stage of project). 
Statue of General Artigas, design of pedestal and landscape plan. 

Arlington Memorial Bridge statuary (four large equestrian statues). 

Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, World War II. 

Memorial to Mahatma Gandhi, location. 

Bust of Secretary of Defense Forrestal, Pentagon Building. 

Tapestry for the White House. 

Sculpture for Federal Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

Freer Gallery of Art purchases. 

Carnegie Building, as protection to the Blair House. 

Great Plaza development, opposite Department of Commerce 
Building. 

Shipstead-Luce Act submissions. 

American battle monuments; submissions for World War II 
memorials. 

Sculpture for the new courthouse. 

Sculpture for the new General Accounting Office Building. 

Portrait of George Washington, by Gilbert Stuart, for the White 
House. 

Stephen Foster memorial. 

American Pharmaceutical Laboratory. 

Statute of Simon Bolivar, location. 

Oscar Straus memorial, landscape plan. 

Branch public library for Cleveland Park. 

Branch public library for Benning. 

New highway bridge, details of design. 

Commodore John Barry statute, for Ireland. 

Potomac Electric Power Co. Building. 

Pan American Annex, landscape plan. 
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First Division memorial, World War II. 

Removal of temporary war buildings. 

Relocation of the rose garden. 

Reerection of fountain to Senator McMillan. 

Haym Salomon memorial. 

Out-of-door theater, Rock Creek Park, design. 

Dupont memorial fountain, reerection in Dupont Circle. 

Dupont Circle underpass, details of design. 

Terrell Junior High School, design. 

River Terrace Elementary School, design. 

Francis Junior High School, design. 

Exhibition on the plan of Washington for the sesquicentennial. 

Mrs. Grover Cleveland portrait for the White House. 

Andrew W. Mellon memorial fountain, location and design. 

Design for mosque, Massachusetts Avenue near Rock Creek 
Parkway. 

Moving picture film on Washington: City With a Plan, for the 
sesquicentennial. 

Monument for Great Entrance to Arlington, model. 

Clock for the White House. 

Stables Restaurant, design. 

Howard Johnson’s Restaurant, design. 

Sullivan Boys memorial. 

Adelaide Johnson memorial, 8. 3328. 

Grange Marker, design. 


WORLD WAR II MEMORIALS, UNITED STATES ARMY 


American Military Cemetery at— 

Epinal, France (to mark landings in southern France): Approval 
of models by Malvina Hoffman for sculpture; approval of sketches for 
paintings by Eugene F. Savage, mural painter. 

Anzio, Italy (to mark landings in Italy): Approval of models for 
sculpture by Paul Manship: appointment of Ralph Griswold as land- 
scape architect. 

Suresnes, France (World War II combined with World War I 
memorial): Approval of model for sculpture by John Gregory; also 
models by Louis Iselin, sculptor. 

Hamm, Belgium: Appointment of Alfred Geiffert as landscape 
architect. 

Tunis, North Africa (ancient Carthage): To commemorate fighting 
in North Africa; Moore & Hutchins, New York City, architects. 

Florence, Italy: Appointment of Barry Faulkner as painter. 

St. James, France: Approval of revised design, William T. Aldrich, 
architect. 

Manila, Philippine Islands (to mark fighting in the Pacific): 
Approval of revised design by Gardner Daily, architect; appointment 
of Thomas D. Church as landscape architect. 

Mr. Norrevu. Thank you, Mr. Finley. 

As you explain, there is an increase in your estimate of $5,470 
and a further increase in the supplemental estimate for 1952 of 
$9,000. That has come up later? 

Mr. Firntey. Yes. When the Commission was established 40 years 
ago it was given an appropriation of $10,000 and we have operated 
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on that since that time. Sometimes it spent $12,000. Last year it 
was $12,530, which provided for the traveling expenses of members 
all of whom serve on a voluntary basis. 

Mr. Caemmerer is secretary and we have one clerk-stenographer. 
Since we appeared here last year six members have been appointed 
and I continue as the one remaining member from the old Commission. 
These take the place of other members then on the Commission. 
One of the new members lived in Portland, Oreg., from July to Decem- 
ber 31, 1950; one in Shreveport, La.; thus the traveling expenses of 
the Commission are completely exhausted. Our appropriation of 
$12,530 is almost gone and we have just enough money for one 
meeting on the 19th and 20th of March. After that there will be no 
funds available for further meetings. For that reason the Bureau 
of the Budget has approved a supplemental of $3,000 which will 
meet the traveling expenses for the additional meetings during March, 
April, May, and June and for some incidental expenses. 

That is the reason for the supplementary appropriation for 1951. 


INCREASE IN PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Norrewi. Getting back to your regular justification on page 
3, that big increase is the first item for personal services. That is 
requested for 1952? 

Mr. Finuey. Fiscal year 1952. We have asked for an increase. 

Mr. Norrevu. That is not a travel item. It is personal services. 

Mr. Fintey. We have asked for one research clerk and to reallocate 
the clerk-stenographer from $2400 to $2800 which we think will be 
necessary because the present clerk-stenographer is going into the 
Army and $2800 is the least we can manage for another stenographer. 
And we are reallocating Mr. Caemmerer’s position from a GS-11 to 
a GS-13. He has been with the Commission 31 years and I should 
like to see him get this increase. 

Mr. Norretu. Does that involve any increased personnel? 

Mr. Fintry. The research assistant. 

Mr. CarmMerer. The research assistant and messenger. 

Mr. Norrety. What would the research assistant cost? 

Mr. CammMeErER. $4,200. 

Mr. Finury. The work of the Commission has increased very much 
in the last year. Congress passed an act authorizing the Commission 
to make recommendations as to any change in architecture or new 
alterations in the old Georgetown area. We have secured the services 
of three advisory architects locally. But there is a very great deal of 
work to be done by research assistant and messenger. And that is in 
addition to increased work under the Shipstead-Luce Act. 

Mr. Norrevi. Last year you had an appropriation of $8,850 for 
personal services. This year you have a budget estimate for $14,075. 
That is an increase of $5,225. Now, I assume that is all personal 
services? 

Mr. CarmMerer. That is all personal services. It provides for 
two additional employees, Mr. Chairman, and they are necessary. 
I have been with the Commission a long time and this work has 
grown. ‘The Commission has come to be an institution of the Govern- 
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ment with many department heads and chiefs of divisions consulting 
the Commission. Also the legislative acts of Congress have inc reased 
the work of the Commission, yet our entire outlay is only $27,000. 

Mr. Norrevu. Now, get on to your supplementary request. You 
are asking how much money? 

Mr. CAEMMERER. $27 ,000 all told. $9,000 is supplemental. 

Mr. Norre.u. $9,000 in addition to your initial request? 

Mr. CarMMERER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norre.u. If that is granted, tell us without consuming too 
much time, what that is for? 

Mr. Cammerer. There is the item of traveling, $7,620. It has 
become necessary and it will be necessary to have a meeting every 
month during fiscal 1952 and also some committee meetings. The 
12 meetings of the committee will require a supplemental of $5,125. 
In our regular travel item we have only $2,495. 

The personal services provide in the supplemental for the services 
of a research assistant and for a messenger. 

Mr. Norrevi. Well are you not going to do a lot of traveling for 
the amount of money you have for your agency? 

Mr. Cammerer. No. The cost of meetings is $500. 

Mr. Norreii. Why do you have so many meetings? 

Mr. CammMerer. The chairman will explain that. 

Mr. Fintey. We plan to have a meeting once a month, otherwise 
projects are held up. 

Mr. Norrevti. Where do you have them? 

Mr. Finutey. Always here in the Commission room of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. One man comes from Shreveport, La., another 
from New York, and two from Boston.. The cost of traveling is 
much greater than last year. 

Mr. Norreu. Tell us the need of that meeting once a month. 

Mr. Finutey. Well, 1 can give you some of the items on the agenda 
next month. Congt ress provided the Commission should approve the 
plans for the American Battle Monuments Commission for approval 
by the Commission. At the next meeting which is coming up, St. 
Laurent, in France, is on the agenda. 

If the Commission waited 2 or 3 months it would delay action on 
these various projects that much longer. 


OPERATIONS OF THE COMMISSION 


Mr. Norretit. Who would submit the work you have to handle 
once a month? 

Mr. Finitey. Much of it from the Government offices, from Gen- 
eral Services, Mr. Larson and Mr. Reynolds—from all Government 
departments. The Fine Arts Commission must pass on all that and 
approve or reject the plans and sometimes offer suggestions in the 
way we have been doing for 40 years. 

Perhaps the easiest way to see what has been accomplished by the 
Commission is in the brief but very impressive record of those 40 
years, of which we have here a printed document. That is a record 
of what has been accomplished. It is a good deal like what someone 
said of the iceberg—about one-third is in sight and two-thirds out of 
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‘sight. There are things prevented by the Commission of Fine Arts— 
things that would have destroyed the beauty of the city of Washing- 
ton and to which all the members of the Commission have given their 
best thought and time for 40 years. The fact that Washington is 
such a beautiful city as it is, is due in large part to the efforts of the 
Commission of Fine Arts. 

Mr. Jensen. Your Commission passes on the architecture of a 
public building regardless of where it is to be built? 

Mr. CaeMMERER. Primarily, it operates in this way: The Public 
Buildings Administration confers with our Commission regularly, 
every time there is a need for submission of plans. All plans for the 
city of Washington are followed through very thoroughly. When it 
comes to post offices, the Public Buildings Administration has more 
or less a settled style, but when they have problems relating to those 
questions they come to our Commission. 

Mr. Jensen. This cracker-box type of building for Government 
agencies does not need much work from your Commission? 

Mr. Frnuey. It needs more attention than ever. It is really very 
important that the Commission give their advice on buildings to see 
they are as well designed as possible. The net result may not be 
what the Commission wants or how the Commission would like it 
done but the Commission does the best they can in the circumstances. 
We do not design the buildings. 

Mr. Jensen. You do not design the buildings, but if you can put 
a little frosting on, you recommend that? 

Mr. Frnutey. We try to see the frosting is in good taste. 

Mr. Jensen. Did your Commission approve that horse—I call it 
the monstrosity—that stands down here on the front of the Archives 
Building? 

Mr. Frnuey. On Sixth Street and Constitution Avenue? 

The design was accepted, as a result of a public competition, by 
Mr. Edward Bruce of the Fine Arts Section of the Treasury Depart- 
ment in 1934 or 1935. They were selected at that time by that 
Section and I assume were submitted to the Fine Arts Commission 
at that time. 

Mr. Jensen. I would not like to hire the man that designed that 
horse to do any designing for me. 

Mr. Carmmerer. They are Belgian horses. 

Mr. Jensen. I presume that cost a lot of money. They were 
working on it for a year and, when they got through, I surely was not 
favorably impressed. 

Mr. Finuey. I want to say, sir, that we will do the best we can in 
future monuments that come to Washington. 

I would like to say this also, that the members of the Commission, 
all of them are men well known in their profession and they all come 
and are delighted to come for 1 or 2 days a month to advise about 
these things and the Commission has some pride in being the least 
expensive Government commission in existence. It started on $10,000 
and got to the height of $12,530 last vear. We would not ask for 
more money next year except for the increased cost of travel and 
increased cost of services. I feel the Government gets its money’s 
worth out of the expert advice and it would be very difficult to know 
what to do without some organization that does the kind of work the 
Commission does. 
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Mr. JENSEN. I think you are perfectly right about that. I think 
your Commission has done a fine job with the money you have had to 
spend. I presume there is a need for it. I have heard rumors that 
there are plans on foot and have been for some years to wreck the old 
State Department Building which, in my opinion, is one of the finest 
buildings I have ever seen in my life. That architecture is superb i in 
my book. I do not know too much about architecture but I was in 
the building game over 20 years ago and did make some study of archi- 
tecture. Comparing the old State Department Building with the 
cracker-box type we are putting up today, there is simply no compari- 
4 son when you talk about architecture and beauty. I certainly hope 
; your Commission would object to the destruction of that fine build- 
ing—the State Department. 

‘Mr. Fixtey. I will say I don’t know of any plan and I do not think 
they wish to change it. There was some talk 15 or 20 years ago. I 
have not heard any revival of that talk and I should not think any 
funds would be requested for that type of thing whenever buildings 
are needed. 

Mr. JeNseN. Don’t you think it is a very beautiful building? 

Mr. Finuey. It is a finely built building and I understand it is 
exactly the same floor plan as the Treasury in its courts. It is ex- 
tremely well built and useful. 

Mr. Jensen. It needs sand-blasting and polishing up. It looks 
very grimy. 

Mr. Frnuey. It gets dingy and dirty. 

Mr. Jensen. And I have been wondering if it would get terribly 
grimy, if they would permit it so Congress would appropriate money 

for another building. With a good cleaning up it would be far the 
most beautiful building in Washington, D. C., and I hope will preserve 
it. Thank you. 

Mr. Norreu. We will conclude the testimony now. Thank you 
very much Mr. Finley and Mr. Caemmerer. 


















Monpbay, Fresruary 26, 1951. 





Bureau or LAND MANAGEMENT 


WITNESS 


HON. REVA BECK BOSONE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF UTAH 


Mr. Norretu. Mrs. Bosone of Utah is here to make a statement at 
this time. We will be glad to hear you, Mrs. Bosone. 

Mrs. Bosonr. It is not my purpose today to discuss the budget of 
the Bureau of Land Management but rather to urge upon this com- 
mittee the necessity of keeping up the western ranges and forests dur- 
ing these years when so much of our money must be directed to our 
direct defense efforts. 

The Intermountain West is far away to some of you people. Many 
of you have only seen it in a more or less casual way while traveling at a 
vood rate of speed to the west coast. You have seen areas which you 
remember as “scenic” and you have seen others which seemed drab 
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and valueless for both man and beast. I am here to urge you to recog- 
nize the economic value of the great open spaces, not only to the people 
who live in the Intermountain West but to the country as a whole and 
to the Pacific coast and the war effort there in ot icular. 

First, I should like to take up the value of the great open spaces 
for livestock. Utah is a cattle State and one of the great sheep States 
of the Nation. Sheep feed in the summertime on the lush grasses 
of the higher elevations. That is the summer range. But the sheep 
industry could not succeed in the West if there was only summer 
range. Winter range is necessary and much of the land which some 
of you people may have thought worthless provides valuable winter 
forage for Utah sheep. The vast area west of Salt Lake City—the 
west desert—and the vast area in the south-eastern part of the State— 
the east desert—are two areas which are vital to the livestock industry, 
particularly sheep. 

With the shift of population to the west these areas become even 
more important. Utah livestock is only 24 hours away from the Los 
Angeles market, from the San Francisco market, and from the Pacific 
Northwest. With the heavy concentration of war workers in these 
Pacific coast areas and with transportation systems already taxed to 
the limit it is vital that foodstuffs for the defense areas be as close 
at hand as possible. 

The ranges of the West need two things—management to keep them 
from retrogressing and a program of rebuilding to carry more and 
more livestock. Much of this task is the job of the Bureau of Land 
Management. Overgrazing is one of the big dangers and there is a 
natural tendency for the stockmen to put a few more animals on the 
range and crowd it to or beyond capacity where there is a ready 
market. That is one reason why we must have management in these 
times even more than in other times. 

The range has many naturalenemies. I will mention three of them— 
poisonous weeds, fire, and erosion. These three dangers blend into 
one another. A range fire is followed by excessive erosion and often 
by infestation of dangerous weeds. 

I will mention one of these weeds in particular—halogeton. This 
weed has become a menace to the open range. It wiped out an entire 
herd of 1,300 sheep in one afternoon in Idaho. It has started to spread 
and if it is not stopped millions of acres of western range lands will 
be lost. In fact, I venture to say there is as much as a million acres of 
land already rendered useless for grazing. I do not mean that the 
entire amount is actually infested but whenever its presence is dis- 
covered the tendency is to keep the animals away from the area. 

I do not know much about the control of this killer weed, but I know 
it is causing plenty of trouble in the West. It is known, however, 
that the weed will not grow in competition with good grasses. Hence 
reseeding, where reseeding is practical, will not only rid that part of 
the range of the weed but will provide more and better forage for the 
livestock. ‘This weed thrives on the poorer soils, and since much of 
the better soils have gone into private ownership the Government finds 
itself with millions of acres of the poorer lands. Hence the Govern- 
ment is finding itself the harborer of one of the greatest livestock 
killers the West has ever seen. The Government has a definite respon- 
sibility as a landlord which I hope it will not deny. 
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I have introduced a bill giving the Department of Agriculture au- 
thority to make intensive studies on the control of halogeton but 
these studies will take time and halogeton will be spr ading at an In- 
creasing rate. I know the Bureau of Land Management and agencies 
of the Western States have already developed some types of control 
and I hope that funds will be made available for immediate halogeton 
control, especially on the land owned by the Government. 

Vast sections of the western range have been withdrawn for military 
purposes—the Wendover bombing range, the Arco area, the Las Vegas 
atom bomb testing area, and so on. With all this valuable winter 
range taken from the stock industry it is more than ever important 
that funds be provided for proper land management. 

These big open spaces have recently proved another economic value. 
My own State of Utah has become an oil producer and refineries em- 
pioying hundreds of men are operating in Salt Lake City. Utah is 
definitely a steel-producing State with the iron, coal, and limestone, 
and the iron and steel plants all within her borders. More recently 
the vast open spaces of southern Utah, near Marysvale, have brought 
forth uranium ore which is available in commercial quantities. 

So you see those wide stretches of land over which you drive your 

‘ar at 80 miles an hour or more have a definite economic value. ‘This 

nian must be preserved, and it is the responsibility of the Bureau 
of Land Management to preserve it. I must let the Bureau explain 
its own budget request, but I urge you committee members to classify 
the Bureau of Land Management activities as those which are of an 
essential nature and that you measure its various items on the “essen- 
tial” scale. 

Mr. Norreti. Thank you very much for appearing before us. I 
would like to say for the record that the committee knows you to be 
: a person who is able, alert, and conscientious. I know you stand 
















4 high not only in the esteem of the committee but of Congress. 
¥ Mrs. Bosone. I am very grateful for those encouraging words. 


Thank you. 


Tuespay, Fesruary 27, 1951. 


CONSERVATION AND UrimazatTion oF Water AND LAND Resources oF 
IpAHo AND MontTANA 


WITNESS 





E. W. RISING, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE OF THE STATE 
WATER CONSERVATION BOARD OF MONTANA AND A NUMBER 
OF ORGANIZATIONS IN IDAHO AND MONTANA 





Mr. Kirwan. At this time we will hear Mr. EF. W. Rising, repre- 
senting the State Water Conservation Board of Montana. 
Mr. Ristne. Mr. Chairman, I am the Washington representative of 


E the State Water Conservation Board of Montana and a number of 
4 organizations in Idaho and Montana interested in the conservation 


and utilization of the water and land resources of the two States. 
The requests made in the statements of Congressman D’Ewart and 
Budge have the full support of the organizations I represent. 
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INVESTIGATION FUNDS 


We urge that the full amounts recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget for continuing both phase B and phase C investigations pro- 
grams of the Bureau of Reslamstion entirely within the two States 
and the Columbia River Basin program partly within Idaho and 
Montana, be approved by the committee. In fact, we doubt whether 
the amounts recommended will carry an adequate investigations pro- 
gram through the fiscal year 1952. For example, we note that while 
the estimated phase C expenditure during 1951 for the Missouri River 
Basin is $4,595,000 only $3,500,000 has been recommended for 1952. 

For phase B the expenditure for the Missouri River Basin project 
during 1951 is estimated at $4,371,503 while only $3,698,321 is recom- 
mended for 1952. Increasing cost of labor and supplies indicate that 
a larger, instead of a smaller sum, will be required to perform an 
amount of work during the next fiscal year equal to that accomplished 
in 1951. 

Items recommended for project construction by the Bureau of the 
Budget are as follows: 


Montana project construction 


Eee eee iret NWIGION. $200, 000 
Buna Bands, second division... =. 2... ee 77, 600 
Port: Peck: prbsect. 2s ok NEES IS et ee TY VEEN TR SOILS IE 1, 693, B00 
Be ES, ge ee epee Se Ce eats We: Shee Ay Es he Ee a 22, 972, 000 
Sun River project____--- scan Oe ee YS RE SR 40, 400 
Missouri River Basin: 

Helena-Great Falls Division—Canyon Ferry unit -__--_----___~ 8, 078, 000 

Three Creek Division—Crow Creek unit. .--.----_----__-___- 100, 000 

Yellowstone Division—Sadie Flat unit_____-_-_______-____-___ 581, 900 





Yellowstone Division—Sidney unit__..-.-__.___-__________-__- 521, 000 


I will not take the time of the committee to discuss the separate 
items listed, for the reason that. justifications have already been placed 
in the record by the Bureau of Reclamation. We do, however, approve 
all items and urge that the recommended appropriations listed for 
Montana be allowed by the committee. Should any question arise 
regarding any of the items, for either investigations or construction, 
I will be very glad to have the opportunity of answering same or priv- 
ilege of filing additional information for consideration by the com- 
mittee : 

Idaho project construction 


OS EE Rae eee Me, COE ee WG ieee ei OI ee Te em $154, 200 
Minidoka-American Falls power_-_.----------_-_--_-- Se aan een 1, 300, 000 
RR SR ARAL LOSE LIE TERRES ILS i LN NN ASE ONT OE EE , O00 


While we fully approve the recommendations of the Bureau of 
the Budget for the Boise-Payette project, we are not in accord as 
to the recommendation of $1,300,000 at this time for the American 
Falls power unit of tlte Minidoka project and the omission of con- 
struction funds for the Palisades project. 

The Palisades project was authorized by the Eighty-first Congress 
for the purpose of providing supplemental water for 650,000 acres 
of land in the upper Snake River Valley development of 112,500 
kilowatts electric power for irrigation pumping, municipal, and other 
purposes. 
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In connection with the reauthorization of the Palisades project. 
the installation of a 30,000-kilowatt power unit at the existing Ameri- 
can Falls Dam was approved. This unit is for the purpose of supply- 
ing power for irrigation pumping on new lands of the north-side 
Minidoka project. 

The authorization of the additional American Falls power unit 
to be operated in connection with Palisades power plant and the 
utilization of Palisades storage is justified. However, to provide 
funds for the American Falls power unit, without prior appropria- 
tions, or at least, concurrently appropriating funds for Palisades 
Dam, is placing the construction of a secondary unit ahead of the 
main project. 

It is my understanding that the Bureau of Reclamation con- 
templated requesting $10,000,000 for purpose of starting construction 
of Palisades Dam during fiscal year 1952, but this item was not 
included in the budget. 

We therefore urge that the committee provide an item in the appro- 
priation bill for fiscal year 1952 for purpose of resuming construc- 
tion of the Palisades project. This may be done by transferring 
the item of $1,300,000 for Minidoka project, American Falls power, 
to Palisades project, with addition of such amount as will enable the 
Bureau of Reclamation to proceed with the relocation of highways 
and the construction of the diversion tunnel. A total of not less 
than $4,000,000 is required for purposes mentioned. 


HELLS CANYON POWER PROJECT 


On page 693 of the Budget of the United States for fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, will be found an item reading as follows: 

It is proposed to initiate construction on this project in fiscal year 1952, if 
authorized. An amount of $8,000,000 is included in the budget as an estimated 
1952 supplemental appropriation. 

Recalling that water resource development projects have occa- 
sionally been authorized in an appropriation bill, I wish to advise 
the committee that the organizations I represent have neither pro- 
moted the construction of the proposed Hells Canyon project nor 
endeavored to oppose it. Our views are quite fully set out on this 
subject on pages A919 and A920 of the Congressional Record for 
February 20, 1951, in extension of remarks of Congressman Hamer H. 
Budge. We desire that this article be considered a part of these 
hearings by reference. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


We are in accord with the purpose expressed by the President that 
requirements of our defense program be given first priority. We 
understand that we must conserve scarce materials, manpower, and 
money wherever possible to do so without injury to our national 
economy. We must express grave doubts, however, regarding advis- 
ability of full suspension of construction of new irrigation projects 
and projects to supply water to lands needing a supplemental water 
supply. We need more agricultural land to maintain an adequate 
food supply and for additional farm homes. 
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We can, perhaps, reduce the number of new automobiles we manu- 
facture, for a few years, but we can hardly cease production entirely 
of automobiles, as we must have transportation. We must, likewise, 
have food for our increasing population, The population of the 
United States was 100,000, 000 in 1915 and reached 150,000,000 in 
1950. For several years our annual increase in population has been 
over 2,000,000. A few days ago I saw a news item stating that our 
popalation increase for the last 9 months has been in excess of 

2,000,000, or at a rate of over 2,600,000 per annum. Conservatively. 
then, we must expect that the United States will have 25,000,000 more 
people 10 years from now, or by 1961. 

The people of the U nited States have, generally, been so well sup- 
plied with food that they are giving little consideration or thought 
to our rapidly increased food requirements for the future. They 
know that we have quite easily met the demands of the 50,000, 000 
population increase since 1915, and have not made an analysis as to 
how this has been accomplished. May I, therefore, call your atten- 
tion to three changes that have occurred in the use of our 450,000,000 
acres of agricultural lands, or about 3 acres of land that is now being 
used to supply the annual food requirements of each person living 
in the United States. 

1. Prior to World War I, power for our farming operations was 
obtained by use of 30,000,000 horses and mules. Then came the farm 
tractor and other mechanical power equipment, and by 1949 the 
number of horses and mules in the United States has been reduced 
to 10,000,000. The displacement of 20,000,000 horses and mules 
released 60,000,000 acres of land formerly used in the production 
of food for animals, and this land went into production of food for 
people. 


2. Our cotton acreage in 1920 was 45,968,000 acres; in 1950 it was 
only 19,000,000 acres, a reduction of 26,968,000 acres. This land also 
has gone into production of food for people. 

3. Finally, as an addition to our food supply, we have increased our 
wheat acreage from 44,000,000 acres in 1910 to over 77,000,000 in 1948, 
or by 33, 000,000 acres. 

Therefore, while our population has increased by 50,000,000 in the 
last 35 years, we have, in the same period, placed over 120,000,000 
acres of land, that was formerly range land or used to produce cotton 
and feed for horses and mules, in production of food for our increas- 
ing population. No such opportunity is available to us for the 
future. 

We must, therefore, provide for our increasing food requirement 
by land-conservation programs for flood control, irrigation, and 
reclaiming lands not now suitable for producing crops in the East 
and South. 

An increase of 25,000,000 population by 1961 would mean an 
increase of one-sixth in our food requirements. On the basis of 
450,000,000 acres of agricultural land in use today, that means 75,- 
000,000 acres of additional dr y farm land, or 50,000,000 acres of irri- 

gated land to be placed in production of food for people by 1961. 


1 Population and farm statisties figures from brief of Dr. John Lee Coulter, hearings, 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, February 14, 1951. 
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It is, therefore, clear that our reclamation program should .be 
advanced, not stopped, by placing of appropriation items in reserve 
or failure to make normal appropriations for project construction 
for fiscal year 1952. We believe one of the first things that Congress 
should do is reappropriate the funds provided for reclamation proj- 
ect construction in the appropriation bill for fiscal year 1951, and 
later placed in reserve. As examples, I call attention to items needed 
for Montana projects, as follows: 

Lower Marias unit, Missouri Basin project $4, 739, 944 
Missouri diversion unit, Missouri Basin project 1, 000, 000 

The lower Marias unit will provide 127,000 acres of new farm 
lands and the Montana division of the Missouri-Souris unit over 
90,000 acres in the first division and 70,000 acres of irrigated land in 
the second division. Both of these units are urgently needed to pro- 
vide new farm homes and winter feed for livestock. One of the first 
items found to be short in our defense program was wool. Placing 
the lands of the Marias unit and Montana division of the Missouri- 
Souris unit of the Missouri River Basin project under irrigation would 
be a decisive step in providing winter feed for sheep and thereby 
assuring an increase in wool supply for the Nation. 


MEETING REQUIREMENTS FOR POWER 


There has been much discussion regarding need for decentralizing 
our defense factories and agencies. Factories supplying our planes, 
tanks, and munitions require huge quantities of power. New develop- 
ments have been recommended to supply needed power; however, little 
effort has been made toward distribution of power developments which 
would, in turn, make it possible to disperse our defense plants over 
wide areas. Montana and Idaho offer opportunities for develop- 
ments of substantial blocks of power at points distant from presently 
located plants engaged in production of equipment for our defense 
program. As examples, I list the following: Initial eppro- 
Kilowatts priation 
Yellowtail Dam, in Montana 200, 000 $6, 712, 000 
Palisades Dam, in Idaho 2,500 4, 000, 000 
Scriver Creek power units, in Idaho 160, 000 —-6, 000, 000 

I respectfully urge that power developments for our defense pro- 
gram include the construction of many small and medium sized units 
that will have multiple-purpose use after the present emergency has 
passed. 

During World War IT thousands of families were drawn from their 
homes, in the interior, to work in the defense factories of cities, 
thereby requiring construction of high-cost temporary housing and 
resulting in great losses to both individuals and to the Nation. 

That our defense factories should be distributed over the widest 
possible areas is acknowledged. 

The development of such power units, as the three mentioned in 
Upper Basin States, will make possible the proper distribution of our 
new industrial and defense factories, thereby increasing the strength 
of the Nation. 
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Turspay, Fesruary 27, 1951. 
ImMpoRTANCE OF DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR WorK IN MontTANA 
WITNESS 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now hear from Congressman D’Ewart, a Rep- 
resentative in Congress from the State of Montana. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Chairman, because Montana has vast unde- 
veloped resources, the work of the Department of the Interior is of 
vital concern to the growth of our economy. 

Seven million acres in Montana is administered by the Bureau of 
Land Management ; the Geological Survey is concerned with mapping, 
stream flow, and oil development; the Bureau of Mines is closely as- 
sociated with our mineral resources; the Fish and Wildlife Service 
has extensive interests in the State; the Park Service operates our 
Yellowstone and Glacier National Parks and the Custer Battlefield 
Monument; the Indian Bureau has an exceedingly difficult program 
in the economic and social improvement of some 18,000 Indians on 7 
reservations; and the Bureau of Reclamation is charged with the de- 
velopment of the water resources of two of the Nation’s largest rivers, 
the Columbia and the Missouri, both having their origin in Montana. 

I am, therefore, glad to have this opportunity to appear before your 
committee. I am in accord with the efforts Saas made to increase 
our national security—that comes first. I shall not ask for increased 
activities that will in any way interfere with that effort during the 
coming year. Perhaps, I can make suggestions that will be helpful 
in developing and maintaining the security of our country. For the 
long haul, nothing is more important than proper resource use. 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


As the representative of a district which includes six of the seven 
Montana Indian reservations, and as a member of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, I have a great interest in the Indian 
programs. 

I note that the budget provides small increases in the amounts to 
be spent for health, education, and welfare services. I doubt very 
much that the increases are sufficient to carry on these activities at 
the same level as provided for the present year, in view of the great 
inflation of prices that has occurred since war began in Korea. The 
health, education, and welfare services must be provided so long as 
the Government keeps the Indians in wardship, and I believe that the 
increases recommended are justified. 

The same is true of the increase recommended in the budget for 
resource management on Indian reservations. The development of 
the Indians of America depends to a large extent upon the develop- 
ment of their resources, to provide a higher standard of living and 
greater economic opportunity. This applies especially to roads and 
construction of irrigation projects. If we permit this development 
to lapse or slow down, we set back the day when Federal responsibility 
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for the Indians, requiring as it does, this huge annual expenditure, 
now risen to some $80,000,000, may end. 

Last year the Congress made a small appropriation to help Indians 
find off-reservation work. T think this expenditure has been of great 
help to the Indians in supplementing their reservation income. In 
view of the manpower shortage that faces us, the whole economy as 
well as the Indians will benefit if we continue to encourage Indians 
to seek off-reservation work and help them to find it. 

I am also interested in the rehabilitation and extension of several 
small Indian irrigation projects within the Indian reservations in my 
district. Some are partly constructed, as the Frazer-Wolf Point 
project, and their facilities are only partly in use. Another, the 
Seville unit of the Blackfeet project needs lining of a main canal to 
prevent seepage and assure that the water diverted reaches the project 
works. These are sound irrigation projects and should be extended 
and improved at the earliest date our resources, now so largely devoted 
to defense, permit. 

Last year I introduced into the record of your hearings a report on 
law enforcement on one representative reservation. There has been 
little improvement, if any, in the intervening period. The Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, of which I am a member, is giving 
special attention this year to the problem of law enforcement on In- 
dian reservations with the hope that some of this responsibility can be 
shifted from the Indian Bureau to agencies better able to handle it. 
Meanwhile, however, we will continue to need appropriations for law 
enforcement. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Last week I was advised that early reports indicate a 10-percent in- 
crease in tourist travel to the national parks this year. Barring war 
or gasoline rationing, this increase probably will occur. I think the 
Committee on Appropriations should bear in mind that travel in the 
parks has been very heavy since the last war, and that little has been 
done to repair utilities, camp sites, roads, and administrative facilities 
since 1941. Continued travel at the peak rates experienced since 1945 
puts a very heavy load upon these facilities. 

There are no finer Federal employees than those of the National 
Park Service. They deserve the fullest support of the Congress in the 
services they render the 26,000,000 or more people who are expected to 
visit the parks and monuments during the current year. 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


The greatly increased demands for food, particularly meat, and for 
timber are two compelling reasons for appropriations to support the 
range and forest-management activities of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement. Improvements in the range permit increases in livestock 
herds which in turn means more food and lower prices for all Ameri- 
cans. With regard to timber management, I am told that the em- 
ployment of one or two additional men to handle timber sales in the 
Montana regional office of the Bureau of Land Management could 
double the volume of timber sales. About 766,000 acres of public 
domain in Montana support a stand of commercial timber with a 
volume of over 800,000,000 board feet of saw timber and several hun- 
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dred thousand cubic feet of timber suitable for poles, posts, and so 
forth. This isa resource we need very vitally at the present time. I 
note there is a small increase in the budget requests for this purpose. 
I think the money spent is well invested. 

In addition to range and timber, there are found on the public 
domain large resources of oil, coal, and minerals that are needed for 
national defense. The Bureau of Land Management is anxious to 
make these resources available and should have our support in that 
effort. 

The Bureau of Land Management has just submitted its annual re- 
port. for the fiscal year 1950, It shows that region 3 of the Bureau 
(Montana, Wyoming, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kan- 
sas) took in $8 for every $1 expended by appropriations. The ap- 
propriations for the district were $1,267,942.28, and the income $10,- 
555,765.57 for fiscal 1950. As I have said, timber sales in Montana, 
one item, could be doubled by the addition of two more qualified men 
in this district. This would be sound business management especially 
when the need for lumber is considered. 


BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


Several projects of the Bureau of Reclamation are of concern to 
Montana. 

Money appropriated a year ago for the construction of Tiber Dam, 
Marias unit, Missouri Basin project, has been frozen by the President’s 
order. This is one of the projects that because of its special physical 
characteristics can provide a large amount of additional food with- 
out the use of significant quantities of critical materials. Food, of 
course, is needed for our expanding population. I hope that the funds 
frozen will be set aside really for use just as soon as conditions permit. 
The same situation applies to the Missouri-Souris project in Montana 
in that funds appropriated for construction were frozen and the funds 
should be set aside for use when food demands or conditions warrant. 

This is a small, exceptionally feasible project of 160,000 acres along 
the banks of the Missouri in Montana and deserves early allocation 
when conditions warrant. At this point I would like to insert House 
Memorial No. 2 of the Montana Legislature. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


HOUSE RESOLUTION No. 2 
Introduced by Michels and Lien 


A resolution of the House of Representatives of the Thirty-second Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Montana, to the Honorable Harry S. Truman, Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Honorable James E. Murray, and the Honor- 
able Zales N. Ecton, United States Senators from Montana, and the Honorable 
Mike Mansfield and the Honorable Wesley A. D’Ewart, Representatives from 
Montana, the Honorable Oscar Chapman, Secretary of the Interior and the 
Honorable Michael Straus, Commissioner of Reclamation, requesting that 
funds heretofore appropriated be unfrozen or released so that construction 
may be commenced without further delay on the diversion dam to be located 
on the Missouri River about 15 miles below the Fort Peck Dam in the State 
of Montana. 


Whereas the Bureau of Reclamation has completed the engineering details 
for the construction of a diversion dam on the Missouri River in Montana, said 
dam to be located approximately 15 miles below Fort Peck Dam; and 
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Whereas the Congress of the United States has appropriated money for the 
construction of the diversion dam and has given contract authorization to the 
Bureau of Reclamation for the construction of said diversion dam; and 

Whereas the said diversion dam when completed will be utilized for the produc- 
tion of electrical power and the irrigation of thousands of acres of semiarid 
land in northeastern Montana and would greatly increase the supply of food 
and fiber from this area, thereby helping in the national defense effort ; and 

Whereas the Honorable Harry 8S. Truman, President of the United States, by 
Executive order has halted the expenditure of funds on such projects as said 
diversion dam on which actual construction had not been commenced at the 
time of said Executive order : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the Thirty-second Montana Legis- 
lature, That we respectfully request the Honorable Harry S. Truman, President 
of the United States, and the Honorable Oscar Chapman, Secretary of the 
Interior, to promulgate such orders as may be necessary to release such funds 
so that consruction of the diversion dam may begin without further delay; be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution, signed by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and authenticated by the chief clerk, be transmitted to the 
Honorable Harry 8S. Truman, President of the United States, the Honorable 
James E, Murray, and the Honorable Zales N. Ecton, United States Senators 
from Montana, the Honorable Mike Mansfield, and the Honorable Wesley A. 
D’Ewart, Representatives from Montana, the Honorable Oscar Chapman, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and the Honorable Michael Straus, Commissioner of 
Reclamation. 

Ory J. ARMSTONG, 
Speaker of the House. 
I hereby certify that the within resolution originated in the house: 


Lewis R. KNox, 
Chief Clerk. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. The present Federal power policy increases the im- 
portance of the Hardin project and Yellowtail Dam in southern Mon- 
tana. This project is ready to go into construction at any time. It 
has a place in the development of water power in the West and it 
should be built. One of the preliminaries to construction is the nego- 
tiation of a settlement with the Crow Indians for the use of their 
reservation lands for the dam site and reservoir. The Indians are 
now giving active consideration to an offer for settlement. 

Consideration for Yellowtail Dam should be given in the light of 
the need for chrome for our war effort. Seventy-five percent of the 
known chromite deposits in the United States is close to this power 
site. During the last war over $20,000,000 were spent by the Federal 
Government on this critical ore body. If war comes, this project will 
have to be reactivated and the closest source of power would be Yellow- 
tail Dam of the Hardin project. I would like to include with my 
remarks at this point in the record a copy of a memorial adopted by 
the State Sauiliaues of Montana, and a copy of the offer to the 
Crow Indians. 

Mr. Kirwan. They will be inserted in the record at this point. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL No. 5 
Introduced by committee on water, water conservation, and flood control 


A memorial to Harry S. Truman, President of the United States ; James E. Murray 
and Zales N. Ecton, Senators for Montana; Joseph C. O’Mahoney and Lester 
C. Hunt, Senators for Wyoming; Carl Hayden, Senator for Arizona and 
chairman of the Senate Appropriations Committee; Mike Mansfield and 
Wesley D’Ewart, Congressmen for Montana; William Harrison, Congressman 
for Wyoming; Clarence Cannon, chairman of House Appropriations Commit- 
tee; Oscar Chapman, Secretary of the Interior; Michael Straus, Commissioner 
of Reclamation; Dillon Meyer, Commissioner of Indian Affairs; Frank Pace, 
Jr., Director of the Budget, requesting the introduction and enactment into law 
of the necessary and proper legislation authorizing that sufficient appropria 
tions be provided the Bureau of Reclamation for the immediate construction of 
Yellowtail Dam, located in Big Horn County in southern Montana 


Whereas Yellowtail Dam site is located on the Big Horn River in Big Horn 
County, in southeastern Montana, and the Yellowtail Dam will be constructed 
across the Big Horn River about three-fourths of a mile above the mouth of Big 
Horn Canyon—about 35 miles southwest of Hardin, Mont., and 44 miles southeast 
of Billings, Mont.; and 

Whereas the Bureau of Reclamation was authorized by section 9 of the Flood 
Contrel Act of 1944, as an integral part of the Missouri River Basin project to 
prepare preliminary surveys for the construction of Yellowtail Dam: and 

Whereas the Bureau of Reclamation has completed preconstruction surveys, 
and work necessary for full construction work, and said surveys—including those 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Public Power Commission, and other inter 
ested Federal agencies—are now in the hands, or are ready to be placed in the 
hands of the Secretary of the Interior, the Honorable Oscar Chapman, to be 
presented by him to the Congress and the President of the United States, and 

Whereas our Nation is now, of necessity, embarking upon a period of rearma- 
ment and defense planning, the ultimate end of which, no man can foresee; and 

Whereas electrical energy is one of the greatest importance in any defense in- 
dustry. Already, and with industrial mobilization only just beginning, there is 
consideration being given to the necessity of enforcing electrical “brown-outs”’ 
in certain areas; and 

Whereas there is remaining no potential and undeveloped power site comparable 
to Yellowtail Dam, the Yellowtail power plant, as projected, will have an in- 
stalled capacity of 200,000 kilowatts with an estimated annual firm energy 
capacity averaging 584,000,000 kilowatt-hours. In addition to this firm energy, 
this Yellowtail power plant is expected to have an average annual nonfirm energy 
output of 163,920,000 kilowatt-hours, bringing the average total estimated pro- 
duction to approximately 748,000,000 kilowatt-hours; and 

Whereas irrigation is one of the additional important contributions Yellowtail 
Dam will make to the economy of the area and that of the Nation as a whole, 
approximately 45,000 acres of irrigable land will be placed under the ditch 
by waters made available by Yellowtail Dam. In addition, there are a number 
of desirable pumping units along the Big Horn, Tongue, Powder, and Yellowstone 
Rivers that will be made feasible by low-cost power derived from Yellowtail Dam, 
which will serve to irrigate some 180,000 additional acres, or an approximate 
total of 225,000 acres of fertile land will be brought into production of food essen- 
tial to our Nation’s oncoming wartime needs; and 

Whereas Montana has an immense—and mostly undeveloped mineral wealth— 
that should be contributing to our Nation’s defense program (Herbert Hoover has 
Stated that Montana possesses a greater mineral potential than the U. S. S. R.), 
the time may come, before this emergency shall pass, when Montana’s minerals 
may be desperately needed. The low-cost power that Yellowtail Dam will pro- 
vide will be a tremendous asset in bringing these minerals to a usable stage; 
and 

Whereas Yellowtail Dam, in addition to providing hydroelectric power and 
irrigation, will also bring a vast contribution to flood control, silt and soil control, 
conservation of fish and wildlife, recreational development, and other related 
and beneficial uses too numerous to mention, for the benefit of all mankind; and 

Whereas Yellowtail Dam will be an arch-type concrete structure, towering 
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about 500 feet above the river bed, with a crest of 1,480 feet, and a storage 
capacity of some 1,366,000 acre-feet, and will flood about 27 square miles of 
aimost totally unusable land, the lake so created by Yellowtail Dam will extend 
for 75 miles through tortuously winding, steeply walled canyons, flooding land 
that is of no economic value. Yellowtail Dam will be exceeded in size only by 
Boulder, Shasta, Grand Coulee, and Hungry Horse in the order named, and will 
cost approximately $100,000,000, which, by the sale of power, irrigation, and 
other benefits will be repaid to the Federal Treasury through a 50-year period: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Thirty-second Legislative Assembly of Montana of 1951 now 
in session (the senate and house of representatives concurring), That the 
Congress of the United States be respectfully urged and requested to make such 
funds immediately available that may be necessary to start construction of 
Yellowtail Dam in Big Horn County in southeastern Montana at once; and be 
further 

Resolved, That the Crow Tribe, upon whose lands the site of Yellowtail Dam is 
situated, be adequately and fairly compensated for the site at a price agreed 
upon by the Federal Power Commission, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Bureau 
of Reclamation, and the Crow Tribe; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this Yellowtail Dam memorial be submitted by the 
secretary of State, Sam Mitchell, of the State of Montana, to the President of 
the Senate, Mr. Alben Barkley; the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Mr. Sam Rayburn; the Governor of the State of Wyoming, Paul Barrett; the 
president of the Senate and the speaker of the House of Representatives of the 
Legislative Assembly of the State of Wyoming; the regional director of the 
sSureau of Indian Affairs, Paul Fickinger ; the regional director of Land Manage- 
ment, Albin Molohon; the regional director of the Bureau of Reclamation, Ken- 
neth Vernon; and the district director of the Bureau of Reclamation, D. C.. 
Ketcham. 


OFFER TO THE CROW INDIANS 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
BILLINGS AREA OFFICE, 
Billings, Mont., February 12, 1951. 
Mr. Rospert YELLOWTAIL, 
Chairman, Crow Tribal Council, Crow Agency, Mont. 
(Through Supt. L. C. Lippert.) 


Dear Sire: Under date of January 31, 1951, the regional director of the 
Bureau of Reclamation advised me that he has been authorized by the Secretary 
of the Interior to make an offer of settlement to the Crow people for the Indian 
lands and interest in the dam and reservoir sites on the Big Horn River. This 
offer is in the amount of $1,500,000. To assist you and the Crow people in 
analyzing and evaluating this offer, the following résumé of events leading to 
its determination are presented for your information : 

Senate Document No. 191 (78th Cong.) provides for the development of the 
natural resources of the Missouri River Basin through the control and productive 
use of the waters of the Missouri River and its tributary streams. The Flood 
Control Act of 1944 authorizes the construction of a series of dams on these 
streams to prevent floods, provide water for irrigation, develop hydroelectric 
power, and provide for recreation. 

One of the dams authorized by the Flood Control Act is on the Bighorn River 
within the Crow Reservation. The reservoir behind this dam will extend past 
the south boundary of the reservation and about 15 miles into Wyoming. A 
total of 6,84624 acres of Indian land is proposed to be taken for this project. 
No Indian lands outside of the Bighorn Canyon will be needed for this dam 
except 1,158 acres near the mouth which will be required for a construction camp 
site and, later, an administrative headquarters. 

The Bureau of Reclamation made an application to the Secretary of the In- 
terior for rights-of-way for the dam and reservoir sites on February 7, 1949. 
The Commissioner of Indian Affairs then instructed this area office at Billings 
to make studies and appraisals of the Indian land and interests that would be 
affected by this proposed construction. 
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In keeping with the Commissioner’s instruction, a study of the interests of 
the Crow Indians affected by the proposed construction on the Bighorn River 
has been made. To insure proper evaluation, Mr. A. L. Alin, consulting engineer, 
of Omaha, Nebr., was employed by the area office. Mr. Alin is a consulting 
engineer of national reputation with particular ability in respect to irrigation 
and power development. 

Mr. Alin, after a very thorough study and evaluation of the site and various 
factors involved, determined $1,374,000 as just compensation to the Crow Indians 
for the relinquishment of their rights to the dam site. This amount was deter- 
mined by amortizing the annual net power return from the hydroelectric develop- 
ment capitalized on the basis of 100 years’ life and interest at 2% percent with 
half of the sum thereby determined for credit to the tribe as owners of the site 
and half for credit to the investor for his contribution. 

Additional compensation of $28,952 to the Crow Indians was recommended 
for the 6,84624 acres of land in the taking area and $7,904 for timber, firewood, 
and fence posts on the land to be taken. Thus, the compensation to the Crow 
Indians, as determined by the Bureau of Indian Affairs study and investigation, 
is as follows: 


Be AE gg: RGIS GEL Rae SRE RES AL 2 pe IR rae $28, 952 
ea eh RR REE sy SA Race et 2) Oa ts oe Re ele 7, 904 
Relinquishment of rights to the dam site____----_------------------- 1, 374, 000 

eb ASE AS SE iE SE RE aed as Gated ME AR a hs ae to 2 aS 1, 410, 856 


Simultaneous with the Bureau of Indian Affairs study, an independent study 
was made by the Bureau of Reclamation. The analysis of the project by the 
Bureau of Reclamation indicated that a fair reimbursement to the Crow Indians 
would be $1,410,800. 

After completion of these two independent studies the two Bureaus entered 
into discussions which resulted in an agreement that in order further to protect 
the interests of the tribe and at the same time simplify negotiations, a rounded 
sum of $1,500,000 would be a fair offer to the members of the Crow Tribe for 
the Indian lands and interests im the dam and reservoir sites. This recom- 
mendation was approved by the Secretary of the Interior for presentation to 
the Crow people. 

I am hereby requesting that you inform the Crow people of the Secretary’s 
offer in order that it may be fully discussed by the members of the Crow Tribe 
as a means of determining the wishes of the Crow people. Members of my 
staff will be continually available to meet with you and other members of the 
tribe in council and district meetings. If you wish representatives of this 
office at any meeting, a letter to that effect should be addressed to me so that 
proper arrangements may be made. 

After the Crow people have analyzed the $1,500,000 offer and have mutually 
arrived at a decision with respect to the same, their reply should be trans- 
mitted through their official representatives, the tribal council, to this office 
for submission to the Bureau of Reclamation. There is attached herewith a 
copy of Report No. 107, ‘““Appraisal of the interests of the Indians of the Crow 
Reservation, Mont., in the proposed taking for the Yellowtail unit of the Bureau 
of Reclamation” which was prepared by my office. This document will provide 
you with detailed information about the project. As a further aid in the 
dissemination of the facts contained in this offer, I am distributing mimeo- 
graphed copies of this communication to the members of the Crow Tribe. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pau. L. Fickincer, Area Director. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. It is important that funds requested be approved 
for the completion of the Cartwright, Sadie Flat, and Sidney units 
of the Yellowstone division, Missouri Basin project. Construction 
of these units is under way and I believe the policy of completing 
projects under construction is sound. They are inexpensive small 
projects but they add an important area to our irrigated acreage. 
‘This applies also to the Buffalo Rapids projects Nos. 1 and 2. Several 
similar projects along the lower Yellowstone and the Missouri River 
are in preliminary stages and these studies should be continued so 
that the projects will be ready for construction when needed. 
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The Canyon Ferry and Hungry Horse projects are primarily power 
projects that are over half constructed and as such I am certain will 
receive the appropriations requested in the budget to carry on the 
work. The power that will be generated at these two projects is 
largely contracted for and will be used immediately if it is available. 

These are the items of greatest interest to the people of Montana. 
I thank the committee for this opportunity to discuss them. We 
recognize that the security of the country is superior to any other 
considerations at this time and that all other programs must be 
weighed as to their contribution to our defense effort. Resource 
development, however, is not something we can turn on and off at 
will, and those projects already under way should go ahead. I thank 
you for your attention. 


Tuespay, Fresruary 27, 1951. 
Pauisapes Dam AND Reservorr, Ipano 
WITNESS 


HON. HAMER BUDGE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF IDAHO 


Mr. Kirwan. We will be glad to hear you, Congressman Budge. 
Mr. Buper, Mr. Chairman, I am appearing before the committee 
this morning on behalf of one project and one project only. This 


project relates to the Palisades Dam and Reservoir in southeastern 
Idaho. 

I ask permission at this time to incorporate by reference the hear- 
ings upon Public Law 864 of the second session of the Eighty-tirst 
Congress, if that may be done. 

Mr. Kirwan. Without objection it may. 

Mr. Buner. I would like to go into the history of this Palisades 
project for the benefit of the committee. 

For a great many years the people of Idaho have been seeking to 
control the floodwaters in the upper Snake River Valley and to pro- 
vide firm power for southeastern Idaho, not onty for municipal «nd 
industrial purposes, but also for pumping projects—to pump the 
water from the river up onto the higher levels for irrigation. 

A number of obstacles were encountered, including compacts with 
the State of Wyoming, where part of the water originates. Down 
through the years the people who will be affected in the area affected 
have worked diligently to overcome all the obstacles. This was finally 
done back in 1941. At that time, the Congress authorized the con- 
struction of the Palisades Dam and Reservoir. 

The Congress again in 1948 appropriated $2,000,000 to commence 
construction. ‘That money was subsequently frozen pending a re- 
authorization by the Congress. Congress in 1950 reauthorized the 
Palisades project. 

Briefly, what this project will do is this: It will furnish reservoir 
storage space of 1,400,000 acre-feet of water, which will be used to 
provide supplementary irrigation for about 650,000 acres of land in 
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the upper Snake River Valley. Incidentally, gentlemen, that is some 
of the richest land in the United States from a productive stand- 
point. 

The dam will also provide 112,500 kilowatts of power, which may 
be used the year round—power which is so essential at the present 
time. 

We have below the dam, and in the area which the power would 
serve, a number of military installations in the vicinity of Pocatello. 
We also have the Atomic Energy Commission project at Arco. 

The area to be served with power is running out of power because 
of these military and Atomic Energy Commission installations. The 
112,500 kilowatts will certainly be a boon to the development, not 
only of that country, but to the projects of the Government which are 
being carried on in that end of my State. 

Also, the construction of this dam and reservoir would control 
major floods which have taken out acres and acres periodically of 
this wonderfully productive land in Snake River Volley. 

In addition, and certainly not least, the storage of this water would 
provide irrigation for 77,658 acres of land which are not now irrigated, 
which are lands rampage immensely rich because they are lava 
——— and feasibly can be irrigated very cheaply. 

ask on behalf of the people of this area which will be affected that 
the Congress keep faith with the people, and that the Appropriations 
Committee authorize an appropriation of not less than $4,000,000 to 
commence the construction of this project. 

As I say, it was authorized originally in the year 1941. An appro- 
priation of $2,000,000 was made in 1948. It was reauthorized by the 
Congress in 1950. 

I pick the figure of $4,000,000 because that will be sufficient, so I am 
informed by the Bureau of Reclamation, to construct the diversion 
tunnels which will save 1 year in the construction of this project. 

It is my understanding that the Bureau of Reclamation has asked 
for $10,000,000 to commence construction, but I feel if the committee 
can at this time approve an appropriation of $4,000,000 to save 1 year 
in the construction of this vital project, that Congress will have kept 
faith with the people of this area who have been relying on the com- 
mitments of the Congress down through the past 10 years. 

I thank you gentlemen very much for the opportunity of appearing 
before you. 

Mr. Kirwan. Most of your statement has been about power. Are 
you in favor of public power? oe 

Mr. Bunce. That is rather a moot question in my State because in 
this area there is no authorization for public power that is not already 
being utilized. There is quite a bit of public power. 

Mr. Kirwan. This dam will be public power. 

Mr. Buper. Yes. Bice Bias 

Mr. Kirwan. And you are yma J in favor of it? , ; 

Mr. Buper. I am in favor of the public power connected with this 
project. 

Mr. Kirwan. How do the people of Idaho stand ? ; 

Mr. Buper. I think that the people of Idaho are unanimously in 
favor of the construction of this project as outlined by the Reclamation 
Bureau. z 

Mr. Kirwan. We thank you very much for appearing before us. 
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Fripay, Marcu 16, 1951. 


(Eprror’s norr.—The following was submitted subsequent to ap- 
pearance of Congressman Budge before the committee. ) 


Howse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 16, 1951. 
Hon. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
Chairman, Subeommittee on Interior Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Kirwan: I am enclosing a letter from Mr. George Hansen, chairman 
of the Bingham County Farm Bureau; a resolution from the Upper Snake River 
Water Users’ Protective Union; Resolution 9 approved by the annual meeting 
of Water District No. 36; and Senate Joint Memorial 4, as passed by the thirty- 
first session of the Legislature of the State of Idaho. 

This letter, resolutions, and memorial are in reference to my appeal before 
the committee for an appropriation for the Palisades project in Idaho. 

I would appreciate your making these a part of the official record to be used 
in the hearing as part of my testimony. 

Very truly yours, 
HaAMER H. Bunge, M. C. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF WATER District No. 36, IpAHO FALLS, IDAHO, Marcu 5, 1952 


RESOLUTION 9-—RESOLUTION REQUESTING APPROPRIATIONS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF 
PALISADES DAM 


Whereas the farmers, irrigators, and other citizens of Idaho have been 
attempting for over 17 years to have a vitally needed irrigation, flood control, 
and power dam, known as Palisades Dam, constructed on the South Fork of 
Snake River near Irwin, Idaho, which would provide supplemental irrigation 
water for 650,000 acres of presently irrigated land and develop hydroelectric 
power for the Pacific Northwest; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States has reauthorized the Palisades 
Dam and Reservoir project, but has failed to appropriate the necessary funds 
for the construction of Palisades Dam, although in excess of $3,000,000 has been 
spent on preconstruction work, much of which expense will have to be duplicated 
and a large loss of money sustained uniéss the project is continued without 
interruption; and 

Whereas an important function of Palisades Reservoir will be to serve as 
flood-control protection to many thousands of acres of highly developed farm 
lands as well as irrigation systems, homes, railroads, and other properties of 
various kinds in Madison, Jefferson, Bonneville, and Bingham Counties in Idaho. 
It will also give permanent protection to several million dollars worth of existing 
levees and revetment works already installed in the Heise-Roberts flood control 
district by the Army engineers; and 

Whereas a vital necessity for additional hydroelectric power exists in the 
Pacific Northwest, and the power plant at Palisades Dam could produce 112,500 
kilowatts of power in a relatively short time; and 

Whereas in 1948 the Congress of the United States approved a contract 
authorization of $2,000,000 to be used for Palisades Dam, and this money was 
withheld by the Bureau of the Budget pending reauthorization of the project by 
Congress, which has since been accomplished ; and 

Whereas the Palisades Dam itself has been for many years the first priority 
project of Idaho and we believe it essential to keep first things first and to main- 
tain that priority : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee of Nine at its annual meeting in Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, on March 5, 1951, do hereby earnestly request : 

(1) That every effort be made to secure any and all appropriations by 
Congress for construction of the Palisades project. 

(2) That the $2,000,000 contractual authorization commitment of 1948, 
now being withheld by the Bureau of the Budget, be made available imme- 
diately for construction of Palisades Dam, and that Congress appropriate an 
additional $2,000,000 for the same purpose for the fiscal year 1952; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the Committee of Nine is hereby directed to 
forward copies of this resolution to the members of the Idaho congressional 
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delegation, the Governor of the State of Idaho, the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committees of the House of Representatives and Senate of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Interior, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
and the President of the United States. 

(This resolution approved upon motion of Ival Goslin and duly seconded.) 


N. V. Suarp, Chairman. 
ALEX COLEMAN, Secretary. 


BLACKFOOT, IpAHO, March 6, 1951. 
Hon. Hamer Bupee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I am authorized to notify you that the membership of 
the Bingham County Farm Bureau are heartily in accord with the enclosed reso- 
lution, and we wish to go on record as urging that the contents herein be made 
a reality, if such a thing is possible. 

We urge you to use all the inference at your command that these things be 
accomplished. 

Yours very truiy, 
Gro. D. HANSEN, 
Chairman, Bingham County Farm Bureau. 


Upper SNAKE River WATER Users’ ProrectivE Unrion, Ipano Fars, Ipano, 
ANNUAL MEBTING, FEBRUARY 26, 1951 


RESOLUTION REQUESTING APPROPRIATIONS FOR PALISADES DAM AND 
RESERVOIR PROJECT 


Whereas the farmers, irrigators, and other citizens of Idaho have been attempt- 
ing for over 17 years to have a vitally needed irrigation, flood-control, and power 
dam, known as Palisades Dam, constructed on the South Fork of Snake River 
near Irwin, Liaho, which would provide supplemental irrigation water for 650,000 
acres of presently irrigated land and develop hydroelectric power for the Pacific 
Northwest ; and 

Whereas the farmers, irrigation districts, and canal organizations, after long 
negotiations and much expense to themselves, have agreed to meet all conditions, 
such as water-savings contracts, the Snake River compact with the State of 
Wyoming, the redefinition of water rights in the various Snake River reservoirs, 
imposed upon them by agencies of the Federal Government as prerequisite ¢on- 
ditions to the authorization by Congress of the Palisades Dam and Reservoir 
project ; and 

Whereas Palisades Dam, when completed, will provide vitally needed protection 
for thousands of acres of rich farm land and several miles of levees and revet- 
ments endangered by present flood conditions that were constructed by the Army 
engineers in the vicinity of Heise and Roberts, Idaho, at a cost of approximately 
$5,000,000 ; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States has reauthorized the Palisades Dam 
and Reservoir project but has failed to appropriate the necessary funds for the 
construction of Palisades Dam, although in excess of $3,000,000 has been spent 
on preconstruction work, much of which expense will have to be duplicated uniess 
the project is continued without interruption ; and 

Whereas a vital necessity for additional hydroelectric power exists in the 
Pacific Northwest, and the power plant at Palisades Dam could produce 112,500 
kilowatts of power in a relatively short time; and 

Whereas the President of the United States in his recent budget recommenda- 
tions included an allocation of $1,300,000 for the construction of a 30,000-kilowatt 
power plant at American Falls Dam, the construction of which could be deferred 
uitil the main construction features of the Palisades project are initiated ; and 

Whereas in 1948 the Congress of the United States approved a contract author- 
ization of $2,000,000 to be used for Palisades Dam construction, and this money 
was withheld by the Bureau of the Budget pending reauthorization of the project 
by Congress, which has since been accomplished: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the delegate farmers and irrigators assembled at Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, this 26th day of February 1951, at the annual meeting of the Upper Snake 
River Water Users’ Protective Union, representing 52 canal companies and irri- 
gation districts of Dpper Snake River Valley, Idaho, do hereby urgently request 
the following: 
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(1) That the $2,000,000 contractual authorization commitment of 1948, 
now being withheld by the Bureau of the Budget, be made available im- 
mediately for Palisades construction, and that Congress appropriate an ad- 
ditional $2,000,000 for the same purpose for the fiscal year 1952. 

(2) That, in the event the Congress in the interest of national-defense 
economy is disinclinéd to appropriate the additional $2,000,000, construction 
of the power plant at American Falls be temporarily deferred and the 
$1,300,000 budget recommendation be appropriated and transferred to the 
construction fund of the main Palisades Dam. 

(3) That, due to the urgent necessity for providing adequate and perma- 
nent protection from floods for several thotsand acres of rich farm land and 
miles of levees and revetments already built by the Army engineers, con- 
struction of the reauthorized Palisades Dam and Reservoir project be 
initiated immediately and diligently performed until completed: and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Upper Snake River Water Users’ Protective 
Union is hereby directed to forward copies of this resolution to the members of 
the Idaho congressional delegation, the chairman of the Appropriations Commit- 
tees of the House of Representatives and Senate of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of Interior, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, and the President of 
the United States. 

(Above resolution unanimously adopted.) 


[Legislature of the State of Idaho, Thirty-first session, in the Senate} 
SENATE JoINT MeMorraL No, 4 
By Irrigation and Water Resources Committee 


To the Honorable Senate and the House of Representatives of the United States 
of America, in Congress Assembled: 


We, your memorialists, the Senate and the House of Representatives of the 
State of Idaho, in legislative session assembled, most respectfully represent and 
petition as follows: 

Whereas the farmers, irrigators, and other citizens of Idaho have, for the 
past 17 years, been futilely attempting to have a vitally needed irrigation and 
power dam, known as Palisades Dam, constructed on the South Fork of Snake 
River near Irwin, Idaho, which would provide supplemental irrigation water 
for 650,000 acres of presently irrigated land, provide for the reclamation of some 
new land in Power and Minidoka Counties, and develop hydroelectric power for 
eastern Idaho; and 

Whereas during the past 17 years other dams and reservoir projects for which 
there was no greater necessity, no greater engineering or economic feasibility, 
no more merit, and from which, proportionately, no greater public benefits can 
be derived, have been constructed by the United States under Federal reclama- 
tion laws; and 

Whereas the farmers, irrigation districts, and canal organizations after long 
negotiations and much expense to themselves have agreed to meet all conditions, 
such as water-savings contracts, the Snake River compact with the State of 
Wyoming, the redefinition of water rights in the various Snake River reservoirs, 
imposed upon them by agencies of the Federal Government as prerequisite con- 
ditions to the authorization by Congress of the Palisades Dam and Reservoir 
project; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States has reauthorized the Palisades 
Dam and Reservoir project but has failed to appropriate funds for the construe- 
tion of Palisades Dam, although in excess of $3,000,000 has been spent on pre- 
construction work, much of which expense will have to be duplicated unless the 
project is completed in the near future; and 

Whereas a vital necessity for additional hydroelectric power exists in the 
Pacific Northwest States, and the power plant at Palisades Dam could produce 
112.500 kilowatts of power in a relatively short time: and 

Whereas the President of the United States in his recent budget recomimenda- 
tions included an allocation of $1,300,000 for the construction of a 30,000-kilowatt 
power plant at American Falls Dam that is illogical and unnecessary at this 
time, and which would jeopardize the economic structure of Power County due to 
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loss of tax revenues from a privately owned power plant which is now in opera- 
tion there and which would probably be abandoned, or at least seriously cur- 
tailed in output, after the construction of the proposed Government-owned plant ; 
and 

Whereas in 1948 the Congress of the United States passed a contract authori- 
zation of $2,000,000 to be used for Palisades Dam construction and this money 
was withheld by the Bureau of the Budget pending reauthorization of the project 
by Congress, which has since been accomplished : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate and House of Representatives of the State of Idaho, 
in a regularly called session of the legislature assembled, do hereby memorialize 
and petition the Congress of the United States that the $1,000,000 recommended 
by the President of the United States for the construction of the power plant at 
American Falls Dam be transferred to the Palisades Dam construction fund; 
and 

That the Congress instruct the Bureau of the Budget to release to the Palisades 
Dam construction fund the $2,000,000 contract authorization funds approved 
by Congress in 1948; and 

That construction of the reauthorized Palisades Dam and Reservoir project 
be initiated immediately and diligently performed until completed, in order that 
the vitally needed electric power and supplemental irrigation water be pro- 
vided at the earliest possible date; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State of the State of Idaho be and he is hereby 
directed to forward copies of this memorial to the President of the United 
States Senate, to the Speaker of the United States House of Representatives, 
and to each Member of the Idaho delegation of the United States Congress. 

This senate joint memorial passed the senate on the 28th day of February 1951. 

Epson H. DEAL, 
President of the Senate. 


This senate joint memorial passed the house of representatives on the 5th day 
of March 1951. 


W. L. Mitts, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


I hereby certify that the within senate joint memorial No. 4 originated in the 
senate during the thirty-first session of the Legislature of the State of Idaho. 


Cart C. KITCHEN, 
Secretary of the Senate. 





Turspay, Feprvary 27, 1951. 
RECLAMATION AND Power PROJECTS IN THE NORTHWEST 


WITNESS 


HON. HAL HOLMES, A REPRESENTATI‘E IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Kirwan. We are glad to have you before us, Congressman 
Holmes. You are always welcome to appear before this committee. 
Mr. Hotmes. Mr. Chairman, I wish to testify briefly in support 
of some reclamation and power projects in the Northwest immediately 
affecting the Fourth District of Washington, and thank you so much 
for the opportunity to appear before you. 


BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


It is my hope that this committee will grant the budget request of 
$27,900,000 for continuance of construction on the Columbia Basin 
project. The appropriation requested by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion is considerably less than last year’s, due largely to the fact that 
the power facilities and the primary irrigation works, including the 
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Grand Coulee pumping plant, the equalizing reservoir, and appurte- 
nant features, are nearing completion. 

The power shortage in the Pacific Northwest remains acute, and 
the full output of Grand Coulee Dam is needed right now to aid 
in meeting the requirements of the greatly expanded defense facili- 
ties in that area. With the funds requested for fiscal year 1952, it 
is anticipated that the last of the 18 main generaors at Grand Coulee 
will be installed and placed in service in October of this year. I 
cannot overemphasize the importance of this both to the Northwest 
and to the entire Nation. 

Of equal importance, however, is the advancement of irrigation 
facilities of the Columbia Basin project. Of the total appropriation 
request, approximately $22,600,000 is scheduled for construction of 
irrigation works. I wish to express support of that amount, which 
I personally believe is necessary to carry forward the construction 
program without experiencing economic loss to the investment the 
Government has in the project. This investment up to date amounts 
to approximately $215,000,000 in irrigation facilities without the cost 
of Coulee Dam; including the cost of the dam, about $400,000,000, 
and that is a large investment. 

It is my understanding that the Bureau of Reclamation schedule 
now calls for completion during fiscal year 1952 of irrigation facili- 
ties for a gross area of 87,000 acres, of which about 67,000 acres 
will be irrigated initially. 

Bureau of the Census figures indicate that the population of the 
State of Oregon increased 38.6 percent between 1940 and 1950, and 
that the population of the State of Washington increased 36 per- 
cent during the same period. The population of the Fourth District 
increased 45.6 percent in the same period. 

There is every indication that the population of the Western 
States, particularly in the Pacific Northwest, will continue to grow 
at these almost incredible rates, and I feel strongly that it is impera- 
tive, that we put the Columbia Basin project acreage under irrigation 
just as soon as feasible, to provide for the production of food and 
fiber for this greatly expanding population and for the war 
emergency. 

I am happy to report that the Roza division of the Yakima project, 
for which I have been a strong advocate of funds for the last several 
years, has been completed. The water distribution system has been 
completed to serve the entire irrigable area of 2,000 acres. A small 
item of construction funds in the amount of $48,600 is requested by 
the Reclamation Bureau for the fiscal year 1952. Of this amount, 
$43,900 is required for the construction of drainage facilities neces- 
sary to prevent the loss of existing farm acreage and a remaining 
$4,700 is required for final completion of farm development work. 
I urge your favorable consideration of this small item. 

It is extremely disappointing to me that the budget does not in- 
clude funds for starting construction of the Kennewick division of 
the Yakima project. Both the House and Senate Appropriations 
Committees determined last year that this construction, which was 
authorized by the Eightieth Congress, is not a new project put 1s 
part of the Yakima project. The authorization provides for a com- 
bined irrigation and power development designed to serve 21,000 acres, 
of which 16,700 acres are underdeveloped range lands and 4,300 acres 
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are presently irrigated from pumping, and to contribute toward re- 
lieving the northwest power shortage through construction of a 
12,000-kilowatt power plant and switchyard, 

Early development of the Kennewick division is urgently needed 
because of the loss of approximately 7,000 acres of other irrigated 
lands that were taken out of production in connection with the con- 
struction of the Hartford engineering works of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. At the same time, establishment of the Hartford works 
added 50,000 people to the area, creating in itself an excellent local 
consumer ne for agricultural products. It is absolutely neces- 
sary to bring this new land into irrigation to put the agricultural 
economy of that area back into balance. The Kennewick division will 
provide 375 new farm opportunities, in addition to furnishing sup- 
plemental water to prevent over 4,000 acres of presently irrigated land 
from going out of production. 

The total estimated cost of this project is only a little over $10,- 
000,000. While I realize the difficulty your committee has in consid- 
ering added requests for budget funds, I urge that you give favor- 
able consideration to including at least $1,500,000 to start construc- 
tion of the authorized Kennewick project, and dedicate the moneys 
to the construction of the Chandler canal and power plant. 

Satus unit No. 3 of the Wapato project: This project is familiar to 
you gentlemen. It is an integral portion of the approximately 9,000 
acres of the Wapato project. It lies along the main line of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, and the State highway passes through the unit, 
assuring good transportation facilities for marketable production. 
The southeast corner of the unit is adjacent to the town of Mabton and 
the most remote part lies within 6 miles of Satus, which is on the main 
line of the Northern Pacific. 

The finishing of the construction of the irrigation development of 
Satus unit No. 3 will complete the development of all the various 
units of the Wapato project. The final construction cost of the 
Wapato project can then be allocated against each farm unit. Many 
of the landowners have indicated their desire to pay these costs during 
the present high rate on agricultural products. 

The irrigation water for Satus unit No. 3 will be pumped from 
the Satus canal and it will flow by gravity to all portions of the unit. 
It is proposed to distribute the water to the various farm units by 
a complete pipe lateral system. 

The total estimated costs of the project work at current prices is 
$1,616,335. The Congress has appropriated up to date during the 
fiscal years 1949, 1950, and 1951. The budget estimate for the fiscal 
year 1952 for the Wapato project is $425,000, of which amount $375,000 
goes directly to Satus unit No. 3, leaving a balance of $371,000 
necessary to complete the project work. 

This Satus unit No. 3 is comparable to the area in the Wapato 
project which produced crops valued at $153 per acre during 1950. 
On that basis, the area can be expected to yield crops valued at about 
$1,500,000 in calendar year 1953. In order that expeditious use may 
be made of the resources of this area, it is urged that the additional 
sum be made available. 
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BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


There are tremendous amounts of harvestable and ripe timber ready 
to be sold upon Indian reservations. The Yakima Indian Reserva- 
tion in the State of Washington is one of them. This is closely linked 
with the program of forest protection and an increase of $30,000 has 
been requested for the employment of 24 additional fire control aids 
throughout the Indian forest range lands of the country. Likewise, 
it is necessary that the employment of 17 additional foresters and 
forestry aids would help harvest this timber during the fiscal year. 

I am advised that the full cost of the timber sale administration, 
including the requests for additional money, will be offset by reim- 
bursements to the United States Government through the percentage 
deductions from the gross receipts for the cost of conducting the 
timber sales. The work incident to the cruising and evaluating of 
this timber so that it can be properly sold consistent with proper 
management does require some manpower to take care of the program. 
This is both advatageous to the Indians and to the Nation as a whole 
on the sale of this timber. 

I also wish to emphasize the importance of an early start on the 
construction of Hells Canyon Dam on the Snake River between 
Oregon and Idaho. Since this project has not been authorized, the 
budget which you are now considering includes only an item of 
$114,000 for investigations in connection therewith. In the budget, 
however, there is proposed a supplemental appropriation of $8,000,000 
to initiate construction of the Hells Canyon project, as soon as it is 
authorized, This project affects particularly the Asotin County area 
of the Fourth Congressional District as well as other contiguous 
areas. 


BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 


No doubt you gentlemen are giving careful consideration to the 
budget requests for the Bonneville Power Administration. With the 
defense needs as great as they are and the power problem as acute as 
it is in the Pacific Northwest, I urge that the committee grant the 
budget’s recommendations for the Bonneville power facilities. The 
budget struck out the Warden substation, located in the central part 
of the Columbia Basin. I regret this was done and ask that it be 
included. The item for the coming fiscal year’s appropriation was 
$48,000. It is very important that the Warden substation be included 
as it is necessary to get the power in that area to assist in the con- 
struction of the Columbia Basin project. 

In asking for the approval of the estimates for the Bonneville 
Power Administration, I do not want to convey the impression that 
I am supporting the Bonneville-California tie-in. Our power short- 
age in the Northwest is so great now that I cannot see the advisability 
of the tie-in at the present time. 

Mr. Fenvon. Mr, Chairman, I have some correspondence from the 
Bonneville Power Administration regarding the matter of a sub- 
station at Warden, Wash. I should like to have that placed in the 
record. 

Mr. Kirwan. Without objection that may be done. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION, 


Portland 8, Oreg., February 27, 1951. 
Hon. I. D. Fenton, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Fenton: Attached is the information on the Warden substation 
and line requested by telephone today. 

The Department requested approval by the Budget Bureau of this item in its 
1952 submission. The Budget Bureau disapproved the item, and its disapproval 
was later sustained on an appeal. The Budget Bureau’s disapproval was largely 
based upon the timeliness of the proposal. It was their assumption that con- 


struction of the facility need not be commenced in 1952 to accomplish the sched- 
uled energization in October 1953. 
Sincerely yours, 


JOHN D. Davis, 
Manager, Washington, D. C., Office. 


Budget item IIC-15—Warden substation and line 


NS SRE Rr ae ocd EL es eo shiskad bug sb bceombok tne dace bokeneakilead 115,000 volts, 4 miles. 
eR se aS ER anos et es KE § 6,000 kilovolt-amperes. 
A ck SP Ba ds $150,000. 

1952 fiscal year requirement_____._._.-------_---_-.~- $48,000. 

Appropriation to complete___.._-----_------------_-- $102,000. 

er Ts A S| Se LS eae Pane oe gon N October 1953. 


The Grant County Public Utility District No. 2 of Ephrata, Wash., was organ- 
ized in 1988. The PUD operates an electrical distribution system in Grant 
County, and purchases its entire energy requirements from the Bonneville Power 
Administration. The PUD has in excess of 5,000 connected customers which in- 
clude urban, rural, and irrigation. Due to the development of the Columbia 
Basin project by the Bureau of Reclamation approximately 367,000 acres of 
semiarid land within the county will be under irrigation by the end of 1959. 
Numerous small family-size farms will develop in the area as the irrigation proj- 
ect is developed. The Bureau has planned this Columbia Basin project by 
irrigation areas to be developed within given years. One of these areas, in the 
vicinity of Warden, Wash., is scheduled to commence irrigation in 1955. 

The Grant County PUD is presently serving its loads in the vicinity of Warden, 
Wash., by transfer over the 7.6/13.2-kilovolt distribution facilities of the Wash- 
ington Water Power Co. However, these facilities are not capable of carrying 
the increased loads. To adequately serve the pumping requireqments of the 
Bureau and the loads of the Grant County PUD and also those of the Big Bend 
Electric Cooperative which will occur due to the Bureau’s irrigation development 
in the area, it is proposed to construct approximately 4 miles of 115-kilovolt line 
extending from a tap on the Washington Water Power Co.’s Taunton-Lond 110- 
kilovolt line and a 6,000-kilovolt-ampere 100—-7.6/13.2-kilovolt substation in the 
vicinity of Warden, Wash. It is proposed to energize these facilities prior to 
the 1953 winter peak loads. This substation will be served by transfer over the 
110-kilovolt facilities of the Washington Water Power Co. and will replace the 
present transfer arrangement over the 7.6/13.2-kilovolt distribution facilities 
of the company. 

The construction of these facilities will conform to the administration's policy 
of providing service to the distributor’s load center at a voltage best adapted 
to the needs of the distributor. 


The estimated maximum demands by years in kilowatts for each of the dis- 
tributors at the Warden substation are as follows: 











1953 1954 1955 1959 
, Kilowatts | Kilowatts | Kilowatts | Kilowatts 
Grant County Public Utility District_..............._- 1,190 1, 890 2, 450 cS 
Big Bend Electric Co-op..........................-.... 360 620 720 1, 660 
U. 8. Bureau of Reclamation....................--.---- 0 0 2, 500 2, 500 
SSCS Se Us NOOSE eee EON eee apa Ee 1, 550 2, 510 5, 670 9, 460 
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Tuerspay, Fepruary 27, 1951. 





























PROGRAM FOR TERRITORY OF ALASKA 





is WITNESS | 

e HON. E. L. BARTLETT, A DELEGATE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
EB TERRITORY OF ALASKA 
‘ a Mr. Kirwan. We will now hear from the Delegate from Alaska, 


Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartrerr. First, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I want to express my appreciation of everything this committee has 
done for and in behalf of Alaska. 

Your appropriations for roads and for the Alaska Railroad, and 
for other activities of the Territory, have meant much by way of 
progress. 

I am convinced that had not the defense situation intervened, mak- 
ing such a demand for labor and adding to the inflationary fire, the 
money you have made available for the civilian development of Alaska 
would have long since resulted in a notable expansion of many differ- 
ent types of activity there. 

As a matter of fact, the records show there has been much accom- 
plished even so, because during the last decade, the decade during 
which the Federal Government for the first time really paid attention 
to Alaska, the population increase has been something on the order 
of 76 percent, or higher than in any other part of the Nation. I 


S 
3 
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x think that can be related in good measure to what this committee 
3 has done. I honestly believe that. 
: J In behalf of all the people of Alaska, I want to thank you for 
4 having paid such heed to our admittedly many problems. 

a Now, Mr. Chairman, I know it is not necessary for a Delegate 
: 4 in Congress these days, as it was in the old days, to go into any 
3 extended statement relating to those problems because all of you 
a have served on this committee for many years and are intimately 
! a familiar with the Territory. So, with that knowledge on my part— 
‘ ; knowledge that I am very glad to have—I just want to hit the high 
. €. lights, if I may, with reference to specific appropriation requests, 
| i and one or two that were not made, which I had hoped would have 
4 been. 
| ; BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
: : Naturally, I am very pleased to see that the Bureau of Land Man- 
| 4 agement is requesting a sum in the neighborhood of $750,000 for its 

j work in the Territory. It is considerably less than for the current 

4 — year, it is true, but there was some construction money involved 

4 then. 

| Land surveys have proceeded very slowly in Alaska. When our 

statehood bill was up for consideration in the Senate it was pointed 

4 out, and very seipediy, that a smaller percentage of our land was sur- 
’ veyed than was the case with any previous Territory admitted to 
) ¥g statehood. That was before you took cognizance of our needs. We 
' = were not getting more than $60,000 or $70,000 for all the work of the 


Bureau of Land Management in the Territory each year until recent 
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years. Obviously, it was not enough. With an appropriation like 
this we can proceed to really constructive accomplishments. 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


The Bureau of Indian Affairs is asking for something over $10,- 
000,000 for the coming fiscal year as compared with about: $13,000,000 
granted for the fiscal year we are now in. That cut, of course, repre- 
sents chiefly construction figures. Some of the construction is being 
completed. Most of the $10, 000,000 asked for will go for edueation 
and medical care. In the latter field particularly notable progress 
has been made during the last 2 years in the construction of institu- 
tions for those afflicted with tuberculosis. 

If you gentlemen could go to Anchorage, as I did last month, drive 
in from the airport, and see that magnificent building that is rising 
there to house 300 tubercular patients—and it will be ready for use 
before too long—lI think that you would be thrilled at the sight, as 
I was, because what goes on in that, building will do much to alleviate 
our chief health problem. 

As I have often said—and it will bear repeating here—at the time 
that I came down here to Washington in 1945 there were fewer than 
100 beds for the care of tubercular patients throughout Alaska, and 
now we have these grand institutions going up. 

I do not mean to Simply it is because I have been here that they are 
going up, but it is because you gentlemen of the committee have seen 
the need and have done what was needed to be done. We can all be 
proud of those institutions. 


BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


The Bureau of Reclamation has asked for construction money for 
the Eklutna project, which was authorized by an act of Congress last 
year. That will be the first sizable power project in Alaska, hydro- 
electric. 

I am very happy to say this is not a case of competition between 
private industry and public power, because we have no such contro- 
versy in Alaska. 

As you know, private capital is not available for this kind of an 
undertaking, and it is public power or nothing, so we may be unique 
in that respect. However that may be, I sincerely hope this requested 
appropriation will be allowed. 

There is a great power deficiency throughout the Anchorage area 
and the sooner the plant is in operation the better off ever yone will be. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


The Geological Survey is requesting a sizable fund, $2,572,000 for 
needed surveys in the Territory, and I think all up there who have 

watched the progress of that work can say that they have done a fine 
job, and with that additional money they have requested, they will do 
even a better one, I still wish that more of the headquarters’ activi- 
ties of the Geological Survey could be centered in Alaska instead of 
being directed from Washington. I am not the first Delegate to make 
that statement. I have always felt that way. Perhaps there is some 
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good administrative reason why there is not more local direction; 
however, I think that when a program gets this big there ought to be 
more administrative control in the field. 


BUREAU OF MINES 


The Bureau of Mines has requested $512,000, approximately the 
same amount granted for this fiscal year. I suspect that the needs of 
the Bureau of Mines during the period of the national emergency are 
likely to increase. There are many opportunities for the discovery 
and development of strategic minerals in the Territory—strategic 
minerals in short supply now and some of which may be in critically 
short supply. There seems to be every indication that Alaska mines, 
if opened and developed, could fill at least some of those needs. 

The work done by the Bureau of Mines in Alaska during World 
War IT was extremely helpful and resulted in opening up several 
new deposits. 

FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


I sincerely hope that every penny asked for by the Fish and Wild- 
life Service will be appropriated. I say that because the Alaska 
fishery, which constitutes our most important industry, is not in good 
shape. The runs, dollarwise, are bigger than ever before, but that 
is only because the dollar is inflated. Volumewise, they decrease year 
after year to an alarming extent, and if those runs should end it 
would mean economic chaos for a gcod section of the Territory. 

Now, they can be maintained, but only through an enlarged pro- 
gram of scientific research and more particularly right now, through 
the availability of more money for patrolling so that the enforcement 
of the fish laws and regulations may be maintained to the fullest 
extent possible. 

The same statement could be made with reference to the game situa- 
tion. As you know, the caribou herds which used to number in the 
hundreds of thousands have diminished notably, alarmingly, in size. 
As you all know, the great moose herds, the largest under the American 
flag, unhappily are located not far from Anchorage and Fairbanks, 
which are the largest communities, so the enforcement problem is 
aggravated by that very fact. 

I do want to say that I think that Clarence Rhode, who is the re- 
gional director of the Fish and Wildlife Service, is doing a first- 
class job within the limitations that are imposed upon him by what 
we all acknowledge is an insufficiency of funds, and he is not only 
a conservationist, but one who realizes that large segments of the 
Alaska populace depend upon game for their entire supply of meat. 
I hope both in respect to the fish and game segments of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service the appropriations asked may be granted. 


THE ALASK\ RAILROAD 


All of us are glad that the Alaska Railroad estimates come before 
this committee in substantially smaller amount than ever before in the 
past several years. 

The rehabilitation program has been virtually completed. and that 
is through the committee’s endeavors in that field in the past. I 
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notice that they are asking for only $2,500,000 this year to wind up 
the program. Of course, there will be a need, we all know, for a 
supplemental request on account of the recent fire which destroyed 
some shops at Anchorage worth about $5,000,000. 

In that connection, I should like permission to insert in the record, 
or furnish for your information, a copy of a letter written to me 
by Mr. George R. Jones, president of the Anchorage Chamber of 
Commerce, as to the need for early reconstruction of those shops. 


ANCHORAGE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Anchorage, Alaska, January 22, 1951. 
Hon. E. L. (Bob) Bart Lert, 


Delegate from Alaska, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Bor: You are, of course, aware of the loss by fire to the Alaska Railroad 
of their machine shops. Colonel Johnson, general manager, has informed me this 
loss will be over $6,000,000. 

You are also aware, I am sure, of the tremendous importance to both the 
defense effort and to the Territory of the facilities lost. Accordingly, the cham- 
ber of commerce is vitally interested in seeing these facilities rebuilt at the 
earliest possible time, and will consider it a personal favor if you will extend 
all possible aid to Colonel Johnson and notify this office of any manner in 
which we might be of assistance to Colonel Johnson in assisting him in getting 
the necessary funds for the immediate rebuilding of the shops. 

With best personal regards, I am 

Yours very truly, 


GEorGE R. JONEs, President. 


Mr. Barttett. I was told the other day by a man from Anchorage 
if this committee had not heretofore made available money for the 
rehabilitation program, which included construction at Anchorage, 
this fire would have caused the suspension of operation on the part 
of the railroad. Since the work had been completed on the other 
shops, they were able to proceed. Of course, that would have re- 
sulted in a very bad situation there during the winter months, espe- 


cially from the military point of view, so the rehabilitation program 
paid off right there. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


The Alaska Public Works, which is now under the direction of the 
Interior Department, having been transferred last year by Presiden- 
tial order from the General Services Administration, has requested 
$10,000,000. It is my very informal understanding that the requests 
which went over to the Budget Bureau amounted to $30,000,000. I 
think that it should have been $30,000,000 or more. The reason for 
that is we enter the next fiscal year the third year of that $70,000,000 
five-year program. It should be in high gear now, but because of 
a series of misadventures since the authorization bill became law, it 
has continued to move in low gear to the detriment of the wide variety 
of needs in Alaska. There is a Scripps-Howard reporter in Alaska 
who is now writing a series of articles for his paper, and to date he 
has spoken of the desperate shortage of housing for military people 
and their dependents in the communities. 

One great reason for that shortage is that utility systems cannot 
be thrown up rapidly enough in view of the very rapid increase in 
population in Fairbanks and Anchorage, to accommodate the hous- 
ing. As a result, the housing construction has in some cases lagged. 


The Alaska Public Works Act was sort of a special PWA for Alaska, 
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altogether justifiable, in my view, in the circumstances, whereby the 
Federal Government appropriated all the money for the program and 
the local communities, or the Territorial government, as the case 
might be, issued bonds or other paper, and over an agreed period of 
time, depending upon the pasttotilar project, paid the Federal Govern- 
ment back 50 percent of the cost. It was a fine program in the au- 
thorization bill, but as I say, we have had a series of misadventures, 
due perhaps to the fault of no one in particular, whereby this thing 
has not gotten under a full head of steam yet. We need to have it 
because those towns with a very, very heavy impact of population 
growth, are bonded to the limit. Unless they can get relief under the 
public-works program, it is not going to mean a thing. A multi- 
storied apartment, of 10 or 12 stories goes up and has no utilities 
We found that situation existing in one of the new housing develop- 
ments. 

Only through this program can relief be granted. I am hopeful 
that the committee will grant the $10,000,000 requested, and I am 
hopeful that the Interior Department will come to you before this 
year is out with a supplemental appropriation. It is going to be abso- 
fatale essential if the whole program is to be completed within the 5 
years contemplated by the authorization act. It can be defended in 
every particular. 


ROADS IN ALASKA 


Mr. Chairman, the Interior Department has placed before you, with 
the approval of the Bureau of the Budget, a request for close to 
$22,000,000 for roads in Alaska. Now, an examination of the par- 
ticular projects reveals the fact that most of those roads are in direct 
aid of the military program. That is all to the good. It improves 
our existing highway system and makes transportation easier, cheaper, 
and better in every way. 

The road system from Seward to Anchorage will be improved, sur- 
faced under the program now before you. 

The road down the Kenai Peninsula will be a functioning artery. 
That will, of course, act as a magnet, I should think, in drawing many 
settlers there, particularly farmers. 

We have a lot of good land in the Kenai Peninsula, and a mild cli- 
mate there will support a sizable population. The contemplation 
was, as I understand it, that the Interior Department had hoped to 
place before you a request for roads from Nome to Solomon on the 
Seward Peninsula, and a road from the airport on Annette Island 
in southeastern Alaska to the point on the island closest to Ketchikan, 
which would make it possible for Ketchikan to have the most direct 
connection with the field through a short ferry. It was also contem- 
plated that the Department would ask for the start of a highway 
which we hope some day and before too long, will extend from Cordova 
on the coast to the Richardson Highway. 

All the projects named, I believe, have outstanding merit. If I 
were called upon to make a choice among them it would be difficult. 
With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I should like to submit a letter 
addressed to me on the subject of the Nome-Solomon Road by the 
Northwestern Alaskan Chamber of Commerce at Nome. Also, a let- 
ter on the same subject from Mrs. McLain, the city clerk of Nome. 
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In my opinion, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, there are no road 
suggestions which have been proposed for Alaska which have more 
merit than that which would connect Cordova with the interior of 
Alaska by a connection to the Richardson Highway. If we had been 
able to secure for presentation to this committee, as we had hoped to 
do, a request for $1,000,000 for the coming fiscal year, a worth-while 
start on that road could have been made. It would traverse an area 
which in mineral resources is rich and which is magnificent in scenic 
resources. A road there ultimately will attract thousands of tourists 
every year because its scenic marvels are almost beyond compare. I 

say it isa region of great mineral resources. Of course, that was dem- 

onstrated long Ago by the fact that the Kennecott Copper Corp. built, 
at a cost of $17,000,000, a railroad to exploit the Kennecott mines, and 
after the high-grade material had been mined out the mine was closed 
and the railroad was abandoned. 

The Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines, I think, would 
be in substantial agreement with the statement that there are mineral 
resources there. 

t would like to express the hope, Mr. Chairman, despite the fact 
that this underceiling estimate never reached you officially, that you 
give consideration to ‘the granting of sufficient funds to start that road 
during the coming fiscal year. I think it has an importance ; an im- 
portance which makes itself clear to you by an examination of the 
map. It would be another entry; another port providing a trans- 
portation lane in time of war, entirely aside from the merits of the 
highway in peacetime. 

For your own use, I would like to ive each of you some material 
relating to the Cordova Highway. Copies of the Cordova Times 
‘for a date early in February I now hand you, which thoroughly 
explains the project; also copies of a report on the Cordova district 
made by the Alaska Development Board, which reached me only 
yesterday, plus some other material on that region. 

To conclude, Mr. Chairman, I do hope that the committee will 
grant the funds for the new road between Maknek Airport and 
Maknek village. Particularly am I concerned with the $600,000 re- 
quested for the Chena River Bridge at Fairbanks and connecting 
links. The bridge there now is entirely inadequate. It has been 
the only river-crossing facility for Fairbanks since about 1917, when 
the community was very small. 


FARM ROADS 


Finally, IT note that the Budget Bureau approved the item for 
farm roads in the amount of $200,000 instead of the $300,000 that 
was requested. T would like. to have the privilege of recommending 
that the amount be raised to $300,000, It has a very real importance 
in connection with the thing we are talking about—the supplying of 
feeder roads for these new farmers who are going into Alaska to 
make their homes. I do not have to tell you it is mighty hard for 
them to get along without any transportation at all. 

Mr. Chairman, I have received I don’t know how many radio- 
grams from Cordova about the highway. There must be two or 
three score here. I would like to leave them with the committee. 

I thank you verv much for your consideration. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are always glad to hear your views, Mr. Bartlett. 
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Turspay, Fespruary 27, 1951. 
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WITNESSES 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

MRS. HAROLD B. HINTON, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

MRS. FRANK A. WEST, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Kmwan. Congressman Leroy Johnson, Mrs. West, and Mrs. 
Hinton will now testify. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Hinton, Mrs. West, and T appear 
in support of a small appropriation of $90,000 in connection with the 
Old Stone House at 8015 M Street, Georgetown, that is to be acquired 
und made a part of the National Park Service. 

In the National Parks budget there is an item of $90,000, and these 
ladies who had an active part in having the law enacted by Congress, 


































which authorized the acquisition of the | property, would like to testify 
l briefly concerning it. 
f Mrs. Hinton was chairman of the committee in charge of it. 
- i Mrs. Hinton. This little house is called the Old Stone House and it 
. . is on M Street in Georgetown. Perhaps some of you have seen it, 
- 4 It is a little stone house painted yellow. It dates from about 1756 
3 3 and is sitting on the original lot, No. 3, of the original plan of George- 
= town. It has been there nearly 200 years. It is the only and last 
MS remaining pre-Revolutionary house of the whole District of Columbia 
$ t which is substantially in its original state. That has been testified to 
y 3 by the American Institute of Architects and by Mr. Thomas Water- 
t ra man, architectural director of the Historical American Building Sur- 
y i vey, who made a study of this house for the Department of the Interior, 
4 We found out quite accidentally that this little house was going to be 
l : demolished. We lost the Francis Scott Key house in Georgetown, 
l 3 and people are very sorry. There was a bill to reconstruct it, but it 
- 4 was vetoed. You get a reconstructed house you do not have anything. 
y 4 This is the original. It has the original paneling in the back room, 
1 3 which Mr. Waterman says he has only seen in the Metropolitan Mu- 
n a seum. It has the original panel in the front room. It would make 
7 a wonderful exhibition house. 
4 In the whole District of Columbia there is no place where school 
children and people who come from all over the country can see any 
’ reflection of the early American days. 
t We would very much like you to help us facilitate getting this house 
. so we could have some place. oy 
. a In these days when so many of our early American principles are 
f q being questioned, we feel it is very impor tant that children and visitors 
» a should be able to see right in the Capital something that takes them 
i 4 right back to pre-Revolutionary times. 
1 4 
4 Tf Geor ge Washington was never in this house, he certainly must 
“ q have passed it many, many times. 
4 Mr. Jonson. Mrs. Hinton hasa very interesting statement. Would 
, you permit her to place it in the record to show the sponsor of the 
project ? 
' Mr. Kirwan. It will be inserted j in the record at this point. 
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(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY THE PROGRESSIVE CITIZENS ASSOCIATION OF GEORGETOWN BEFORE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The old Stone House at 3051 M Street in Georgetown is the only remaining 
pre-Revolutionary house in the District of Columbia which is substantially in 
its original state. This has been testified to by the American Institute of 
Architects. 

Also, Thomas T. Waterman, architectural director of the Historical American 
Buildings Survey, has called it the only building in the District of Columbia 
that the architecture identifies as one of the pre-Revolutionary period. It is 
remarkably well preserved and possesses features of unusual interest. With 
minor restorations, it could be made an exhibition building of outstanding merit. 

Mr. Waterman further reported in his study of the house that he has seen 
paneling similar to that in the back room only in the American wing of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City, and that the mantel in the 
front room dates from about 1800. 

The house has stood for nearly 200 years (it was built between 1764 and 
1767) on lot No. 3 of the original plan of Georgetown. Its present owners were 
about to demolish this relic of our pre-Revolutionary history when the Congress 
passed a bill, H. R. 7722, to acquire it. 

The acquisition is to be by purchase or condemnation, and the bill directs it be 
incorporated in the National Parks system. It will be maintained as a museum 
for relics and records “pertaining to the early history of Georgetown and the 
city of Washington.” 

It is not only urgent now to save the old Stone House from destruction, but 
it is most appropriate, as this year of 1951 is the two-hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of Georgetown by act of the Maryland Legislature dated June §, 
1751. 

The preservation of this link with early American life has had the most 
tremendous support from patriotic societies and patriots over the country. 
The Daughters of the American Revolution, in their national meeting last spring, 
were unanimously and enthusiastically for passage of the bill, as was the national 


meeting of the American Institute of Architects. A partial list of the bill’s 
supporters follows: 


SUPPORT FOR 8S. 3232 AND H. R. 7722 


National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution 

District of Columbia Daughters of the American Revolution 

National Society of the Colonial Dames of America in District of Columbia 

American Legion Auxiliary 

District of Columbia Federation of Women’s Clubs 

American Institute of Architects (national and local) 

Columbia Historical Society 

Federation of Citizen’ Associations 

Georgetown Citizen’ Association 

Progressive Citizen’ Association of Georgetown 

Georgetown Garden Club 

Dean William Wurster, Chairman, National Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion ad dean of architecture at Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Maj. Gen. Ulysses 8S. Grant, 3d 

Mr. David E. Finley, Director of the National Gallery of Art, president of the 
National Council for Historic Sites and Buildings 

Mr. John Walker, Curator of the National Gallery of Art 

Representative Frances P. Bolton, Ohio 

Mr. Thomas T. Waterman, consultant on restoration and nationally known au- 
thority on early American architecture 

Mr. F. Lammot Belin 

Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming, head of United States Maritime Commission 

The Thornton Society 

The Rev. Hunter Guthrie, 8. J., president of Georgetown University 

The Rev. Joseph M. Geib, S. J. Gonzaga High School 

Mr. N. A. Danowsky, principal of Western High School 

Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities 

Representative John F. Kennedy, Massachusetts 

Mrs. Walter G. Peter 
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Mr. Leslie M. Johnston, Sewickley, Pa. 
Mr. Edward McBK. Lewis, American Legion member 
E Philip L. Graham, publisher of the Washington Post 
is National Society Sons of the American Revolution 
.] Representative Reva Beck Bosone 
5 a Hon. Richard B. Wigglesworth 
P S Hon. Richard M. Simpson 
i 4 Hon. J. Hardin Peterson 
a The support in both Houses of the Congress was tremendous and completely 
A 2 nonpartisan. Speaker Rayburn made one of his rare speeches from the floor 
a + for the bill, and it had the support also of the Honorable Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 
S ee | quote from the Speaker's speech as put into the record of the hearing before 
, A the subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Public Works by Mr. Harry 


Thompson, of the National Capital Parks and Planning Comunission : 

Es “Mr. Rayburn happened to say, when companion bill H. R. 7722 was being 
° = considered in the House: 

FS “*T am very much interested in the passage of this bill, not because it means a 
thing in the world to me but because I do think that the few landmarks we have 


d in the United States ought to be preserved as an inspiration to the generations 
e that are coming. If there was ever a time in our Nation’s history when the 
Ss patriotism of the youth of the land should be appealed to, that time is now, 
4 and in my opinion nothing appeals to the patriotism of the fiery youth of the 


$ country like the landmarks we have—Mount Vernon, Monticello, and the few 
a Ed others. * * * 

e ef “Tt does appear to me that this historic building should be preserved. There- 
fore, I trust that there will be no objection and that this bill will pass. 

“*T do not know what the cost will be. I do not think it will be a great deal. 
But a building like this, even though it does cost some money, connects the 
first generation of our freedom and our liberty with the present generation and 
all the generations that are to come hereafter.’ 

“As I said before, that is Mr. Rayburn’s statement. I might just add, if I may, 
that we have but to look about us to see what has been the history of places like 
Monticello and Mount Vernon and the Lee Mansion, the house where Lincoln 
died, and the Lincoln Museum, to recall that they too were just about in the 
s e same situation not so very many years ago. They were on the verge of being 

: torn down and destroyed. When we realize that each year millions of children 
m4 and people come to this city and are inspired by these things, I think it leaves 
= little room for argument as to the value of preserving one more landmark, 

especially when it costs so little.” 

I might add that the bill also had the support of the Secretary of the Interior, 
the National Park Service, and the Bureau of the Budget. 

We earnestly ask you gentlemen to facilitate the acquisition of this visible 
reminder of the early days of our Nation’s founding, so that we may have in the 
Nation’s Capital such a shrine to the principles of our early American patri- 
otism and democracy—principles which were never more needed than they are 
today. 

Respectfully submitted. 


rig 
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Eva ROBERTSON HINTON 

: Mrs. Harold B. Hinton, 

S- ; Chairman, Committee on the Preservation of the Old Stone House. 

: Mrs. Hinton. The support in Congress has been completely bipar- 
- tisan. When it came up on the floor of the House the Speaker got 
down from his chair a made a speech for it. 

Mr. Kirwan. How much ground is there? 

Mrs. Hinton. It is shown right on the map here [indicating]. The 
black mark represents the house, and the footage and the way it is 
zoned is down at the bottom. Almost half of the house is zoned as 
residential and is landlocked so it is of no value except for a park. It 
would be fine for a park because it goes back to the garden, like the 
Lincoln House on M Street. The front footage is on M Street, which 
is commercial. There is space that would make an ideal garden and 
a park around this little house. 
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Mrs. West is going to indicate the support for it. We had tremen- 
dous support from patriotic organizations and individuals and Men- 
bers of Congress of both Houses, and from both parties. The Speaker 
made a speech for it. Mr. Joseph Martin was in favor of it. 

Mrs. West. We consider this a very appropriate time, Mr. Chair 
man, to acquire this, because it is the bicentenary year of Georgetown, 
and if this building is not acquired now there is danger of its demoli 
tion. For that reason, we are pressing the appropriation be made this 
vear. We hayothe support of the Historical and Architectural Insti- 
tute, the National Institute of Architects. We have national support 
of all the patriotic societies, the Colonial Dames, the Daughters of the 
Revolution, the Sons of the Revolution, and the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. All these are listed in the statement we will file. We fee! 
that we are pressing for something that will interest the Congress. It 
is not to be considered a municipal matter. 

Mr. Norrevi. Has there been any effort made heretofore to purchase 
this lot ? 

Mrs. Hinron. Yes. The owners have been spoken to about it. 
They would not sell it in any way whatsoever. That is why the bill 
provides for condemnation. What they want to do is to tear down 
the little house and use the lot commercially. We feel, and all these 
other people feel, since it was the last remaining pre-Revolutionary 
house in the District, and there is no museum of American history at 
all, we should really save it. 

Mr. Norrevt. What would similar property cost north or south or 
east or west, or across the street ¢ 

Mrs. Hinron. The property across the street, the owners’ lawyer 
testified, would be $10 a square foot. I brought out in my testimony, 
after careful investigation of zoning, that more than half of the lot 
on the front is zoned first commercial. It sells for less than second 
commercial, Second commercial allows for factories and first com- 
mercial does not allow that. More than half this lot is second com- 
mercial. The back is zoned residential. There is a good deal of space, 
and it is thought that $90,000 is a fair price. There will have to be 
renovation. 

Mr. Norrett. What do you think would be a fair price? 

Mrs. Hrnron. $90,000, they thought. I believe that would be fair, 
but I have not inquired of the Interior Department what they exactly 
mean by the $90,000. However, I believe that includes some work on 
it to restore it, because it has had almost no repairs in about 200 
years. 

Mr. Norrewtn.. Perhaps this property should be preserved, but | 
do not think the Government should be held up for any unreasonable 
price. If they are, we will not buy it, so far as I am concerned. 

Mrs. Hinron. The Government would not be held up for the bill 
provides for condemnation. If the Park Service cannot acquire it— 
and this is what it says in the act—for what they think is a reason- 
able price, they can go to condemnation and these things will be 
brought out. We feel that it would not be an unjust price. 

Mr. Jonnson. I would just like to add that I endorse what these 
ladies have said. Of course, you gentlemen know that I am a great 
believer in preserving these historical places and natural places that 
have distinctive beauty or scientific interest. Of course, perhaps the 
opposition that developed to this was due simply to trying to build 
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up a case to be used later on when the property is to be acquired. Mr. 
Norrell knows, as he is a fine lawyer, that if they condemn the prop- 
erty it will have to be sold at the reasonable market value, and I think 
this will pave the way for the acquisition of that fine historic house. 

Mrs. Hinton. The property ye Nee to two families, the unrelated 
nieces. There are about 10 of them. We will have to get the Govern- 
ment to condemn it. 

Mr. Jounson. We appreciate very much your kindness in letting 
us appear before you at this time. 


Tuespay, Frervary 27, 1951. 
Santa Barsara Country Prosecr, Cacuuma Unit 


WITNESSES 


HON. ERNEST K. BRAMBLETT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

T. A. TWITCHELL, SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE OF THE SANTA 
BARBARA COUNTY WATER AGENCY 

WILLIAM HOLLISTER, CHAIRMAN OF THE SANTA BARBARA 
COUNTY WATER AGENCY 


Mr. Kirwan, We will now hear from our colleague, Mr. Bramblett, 
of California. 

Mr. Bramesierr. Gentleman of the committee, we come before you 
once a year to have a little visit and have you ask a few questions about 
the Cachuma project in Santa Barbara County. 

Mr. Twitchell has been here every year with me for 3 years. He 
has not only been a member of the Board of Supervisors of Santa 
Barbara County, but he is a special representative of the water agency 
which is the five districts that compose the Cachuma project area in 
Santa Barbara County. 

Mr. Hollister is the chairman of the board of the water agency. 
He has not been with us before. 

Mr. Bradberry is chairman of the board of supervisors of Santa 
Barbara County, who comes every year. 

| appreciate very much your giving us a little time to take care of 
these visits with you, thereby enabling you to ask any questions that 
you may wish concerning the presentation we may make, I certainly 
appreciate the boys’ coming back because it takes quite a load off my 
shoulders. 

Mr. TwrrcHett. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Norrell, and Dr. Fenton, I 
would like first to file with the committee a statement that I have 
prepared. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


SANTA BARBARA COUNTY PROJECT, CACHUMA UNIT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this project has been before 
your committee since 1948, so it is unnecessary to outline in detail all the features 
of the project. However, there have been some changes in the committee, so we 
would like to review and sunumarize very briefly the chief features of the 
project. 
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The project is designed to furnish a supplemental water supply for approxi- 
mately 12,000 acres of land already under irrigation and for approximately 
15,000 acres of additional land which could be irrigated if water was available. 

The project will also furnish an adequate water supply for the city of Santa 
Barbara. This city now has a population of some 45,000, and the city is con- 
stantly growing. Population growth studies indicate that the city eventually 
will have a population of around 100,000. 

The specific works under construction and which will be constructed are as 
follows: 

The Cachuma Dam, which will impound some 210,000 acre-feet of water in its 
reservoir. 

The Tecolote tunnel is being drilled through the mountains to carry the water 
from the Cachuma Reservoir to the area which will use the water from the 
project. 

The south coast conduit will transport the water from the Tecolote tunnel to 
the city of Santa Barbara and the various water districts which will purchas: 
the water. 

Lateral systems will have to be constructed for the Goleta water district, 
Carpinteria water district, and Summerland water district, to distribute the water 
to the farmer water users. 

The project was approved in 1948, and three annual appropriations have been 
made to date. 

The Bureau of Reclamation estimate that the project is about 42 percent 
complete. 

The original estimated cost of the project was, roughly, $34,000,000. The 
project is peculiar in that it is now estimated that the over-all cost will not 
exceed $31,000,000. 

Of this total estimated cost, the Bureau will have expended some $13,500,000 
by the end of the current fiscal year. 

Our purpose in appearing before this committee is to urge that the Bureau of 
Reclamation be granted an adequate appropriation to carry out their present 
program to complete the project in 1953. 

You will note that there are four integral parts to the project, consisting of 
the dam and reservoir, the diversion tunnel, the conduit, balancing reservoirs, 
and the distribution systems. Each part of the project cannot be used until al! 
parts are completed. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has wisely set up their program so as to complete 
the entire project in 1953, and we sincerely hope that you gentlemen will make 
the funds available to them so that their plans can be consummated. 

Our local situation is so critical that the project cannot be completed too soon 

When we first appeared before you in 1948, we cited our constantly decreasing 
underground water supply and the alarming lowering of our underground water 
table. These statements were based upon the findings of a great number of 
engineers, and their predictions are being borne out by our subsequent experience. 

We will leave with you some charts showing the constantly declining water 
supply and the constant lowering of the water table, each year showing a dro} 
over the year previous. 

We have not calculated the average drop over the area, but a study of the 
charts indicate that the water table is now some 20 feet lower than it was in 1948. 

No one can predict exactly when the water supply will be depleted completely, 
but at the present rate that time will come soon. 

We should also point out that many wells in the areas that will be served by 
the Santa Barbara project are now being pumped from 100 to 200 feet below 
sea level. Salt-water intrusion is inevitable in time. 

The water supply for the city of Santa Barbara is now almost exclusively from 
wells. 

The water level in these wells is dropping at about the same rate as the wells 
furnishing agricultural water. To cite an example of the water situation in 
the city water wells, there is one city well drilled in the San Roque district that 
originally produced some 1,300 gallons of water per minute which is now down 
to between 600 and 700 gallons per minute. 

The city of Santa Barbara does have the Gibraltar Dam and Reservoir. How- 
ever, the reservoir capacity is only 15,000 acre-feet, which is inadequate to carry 
sufficient water over periods of drought to supply the city. The present amount 
of water in this reservoir is 2,000 acre-feet. The officials of the city of Santa 
Barbara consider that this is the minimum amount which should be left in the 
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reservoir at all times as an emergency supply for the city in case of some catas- 
trophe, such as a major fire, an earthquake, or other like disaster. 

There has been little run-off for the last 3 years, so this reservoir has not fur- 
nished much water for the normal use of the inhabitants of the city. 

We urge the committee to make an adequate appropriation to enable the Bureau 
to complete its program in 1953 so that this particular area can continue to 
make its substantial contribution to the food supplies of the Nation. 

A great part of the agricultural land of the area (some 12,000 acres of irrigated 
land) is planted to orchards. Not only the productivity but the very life of 
these orchards are dependent upon water. If these orchards do not have suf- 
ficient water for irrigation, the trees will die and if this happens it will require 
some years to plant and to bring to productive maturity new trees. These trees 
will not stand much drought, and one summer without water will be enough to 
destroy them. 

Hence, it is extremely important to provide an ample water supply for this 
area at as early a date as possible. 

We would like to furnish you with a brief summary showing the production 
of food from this land for 1948-49. The records for 1950 are not yet complete. 
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In addition to this, the area produced miscellaneous crops having a value in 
excess of $500,000, and livestock and poultry having a value in excess of 714 
million dollars in each of these years. 

The total value of all food produced in 1948 was $11,740,631, and in 1949 this 
value was $12,096,963. 

From these figures, you will see that this part of Santa Barbara County makes 
a substantial contribution to the food supply of the Nation. The lemons pro- 
duced from this region is 13 percent of the total national production. During 
certain parts of the year, some 70 percent of the lemons consumed by the Nation 
are produced by the farmers of southern Santa Barbara County. 

Of course, you who are in Congress are faced with many complex problems at 
all times, and at the present time your problems are greatly increased by the 
defense program. 

4 The production of ample food and the maintenance of a sound national economy 
a are the cornerstones of all our efforts. An appropriation as requested by the 
: Bureau of Reclamation and included in the President’s budget will maintain the 
production of large quantities of food and will keep in a sound financial condi- 
tion this part of Santa Barbara County. 

On the other hand, if the appropriation is cut materially, this will mean a 
delay of at least 1 year in completing the project, and add materially to the 
: cost. A year’s delay may mean disaster to our area. 

FE We have had several years of drought in southern California. We are more 
than due for a year of normal or above normal rainfall and consequent run-off. 


: If we have the dam completed when such a year comes, we will be able to im- 
a pound sufficient water in the reservoir behind Cachuma Dam to supply our farm- 
EB: ers for irrigation purposes and the city of Santa Barbara for several years. 


The Bureau’s request for an appropriation this coming fiscal year contains an 
item to commence construction of the distribution systems for the Goleta and 
Carpinteria water districts. It is important to commence work on these dis- 
tribution systems. A considerable flow of water has been encountered in the 
drilling of Tecolote tunnel. The present flow is some 1,200 gallons per minute, 
and the engineers estimate that when it is completed the tunnel will yield some 
5,000 acre-feet of water per year for a short period of time. If the conduit and 
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distribution systems are completed, this supply of water could be utilized until 
sufficient water is impounded in the reservoir. 

Therefore, we respectfully urge that this committee approve the request as 
contained in the President's budget for the fiscal year 1952. 


Santa Barsara County WATER AGENCY, 
By W. N. HoLiister, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, 
CouNTY OF SANTA BARBARA, 
By C. W. Brappury, 
Chairman, Board of Supervisors. 
T. A. TWITCHELL, 
Special Legal Representative. 

Mr. Twircnett. My name is T. A. Twitchell. I served on the board 
of supervisors and as a wee of the Santa Barbara County Agency 
for 8 years. This last year I did not run for office, but because of 
the fact that I am familiar with the details of this sroject, the mem- 
bers of the board asked me to come here and present the local situation. 

Just to recapitulate very briefly, the Cachuma portion of the Santa 
Barbara County project embraces the construction of a dam for long 
period carry-over storage on the Santa Ynez River and tunnel 
through the mountains to conduct the water from the reservoir to 
the southern part of Santa Barbara County. Then a conduit to 
transmit the water from the southern outlet of the tunnel to the 
city of Santa Barbara and the water districts which will utilize the 
water, together with some balancing reservoirs which are used in con- 
nection with the conduit, and also two separate lateral distribution 
systems which will be used to feed the water from the project to the 
specific farmers who will use the water. 

The project was first approved in 1948, and the Congress at that 
time made an initial appropriation for construction which was fol- 
lowed by an appropriation in 1949 and 1950, and the project, from 
the standpoint of funds expended, is now something in excess of 
40 percent complete. 

Of course, we have no concern or worry over whether the project 
will be completed or whether the Congress will furnish adequate 
funds for completion, but we are most hopeful that sufficient funds 
will be allotted to the project to enable us to have the project com- 
pleted by the Bureau of Reclamation in 1953. 

I thought that you might be interested in some pictures taken by 
the Bureau of Reclamation showi ing the project. 

This [indicating] is the location ‘of the dam site showi ing the initial 
work on the excavating down to bedrock. 

Here | indicating |is a picture showing one end of the tunnel which 
is being drilled through the mountain. 

Here | indicating] are two pictures showing the work of the actual 
laying of the conduit from the tunnel outlet to the city of Santa 
Barbara and the water districts. 

I might state that the Bureau of Reclamation has been doing a 
very excellent job, and the people in the area are well satisfied, as 
well as pleased with their work. 

In 1948 when we first came here for an appropriation, we made 
the statement that the water table of our underground water level 
was receding at a very dangerous rate. These statements, of course, 
were based upon surveys of a number of engineers who had surveyed 
that situation, and the events that have occurred subsequent to 1948 
have very clearly borne out the accuracy of those predictions. 
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I would like to leave with the committee two separate charts show- 
ing the trend of the underground water levels in the Goleta and 
Carpinteria areas. Since the prediction in 1948 these ground-water 
levile have shown a constant decrease. 

I have not computed with accuracy the drop in the ground water 
since that time, but I believe it is in the neighborhood of an average 
of 20 feet a year in the standing level, the static level of the wells in 
these two areas. 

Another serious situation is that when these wells start pumping 
they have a terrific draw-down of some 7 feet or better in each well. 
A good many of these wells are now pumping from as low as 100 to 
150 feet below sea level, and of course, under those conditions, there 
will eventually be salt-water infiltration unless the situation is 
corrected. 

I would like to leave these maps with the committee to indicate our 
situation. 

In southern California, for the past several years, we have had an 
extreme drought, and the situation this year is worse than ever. 

I would like to quote very briefly from the Santa Barbara News Press 
of the issue of about the time we left Santa Barbara, February 21, 
1951. 

A sharp increase in use of water brought a new warning to Santa Barbarans 
today to make every effort to conserve existing supplies. 

At the end of the article the water superintendent was quoted as 
saying: 

But we hope very much that people will use only the amount of water neces- 
sary to keep things going. 

That has been the situation there. The city supplemented the 
reservoir supply by drilling a number of water wells, and practically 
the only source of water for the last 2 or 3 years has been these water 
wells, because the drought which has persisted over an unusually long 
period of time has prevented any run-off from the river; consequently, 
the Gibraltar Reservoir, our old and inadequate reservoir, has just 
about maintained around 2,000 acre-feet of water in the reservoir. 
That is an amount of water which the water commission and the city 
council of the city of Santa Barbara, believe is the minimum which 
they must maintain in the reservoir in case of fire, earthquake, or 
something of that kind, which would require a large quantity of water 
ina hurry. 

The water levels in the city wells have acted the same as the water 
levels in the farm wells in the area. I might cite one example. One 
of the wells that was drilled 2 or 3 years came in with an initial pro- 
duction of 1,300 gallons per minute. Today that well will not pro- 
duce more than half that amount. 

We cannot feel, nor can the engineers tell us, when this underground 
water supply will become totally exhausted. Of course, when that 
time comes it means absolute and complete disaster, both for the city 
and the farmers unless the new project is completed first. 

We feel that the project should be completed as soon as possible in 
order to give the protection which this highly productive area 
certainly needs. 
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In the statement which I have submitted, I have indicated the 
amount of food supplies which are produced by the farmers in the 
Santa Barbara area. It totals in value in the neighborhood of 
‘$12,000,000 per year of food supplies from these water districts which 
will receive this water. 

The project will also serve the city of Santa Barbara, which has 
a — ation of some 45,000, and like all cities in California, the 
pope ation is increasing steadily and at a fairly rapid rate. 

he Bureau has set forth its program to complete the project in 
1953, and the amount requested by the Bureau has been approved by 
the Bureau of the Budget and is contained in the President’s budget 
message. If that amount is allotted to the project they will be able 
to complete it by 1953, which would probably give us the ability to 
collect the runoff from the spring rains of 1953, and certainly the 
rains in the fall of 1953 and the spring of 1954. 

We do not know when we are going to have seasons of normal or 
‘above-normal rainfall, but the situation there and the history of 
repeated droughts and rains is such that one year might be of terrific 
‘consequence to us, because if that year happened to be a year of large 
runoffs, we might impound a sufficient amount of water to last us 
for 8 or 10 years, over any future period of drought that might occur. 

We also believe that if the Bureau is permitted to complete the 
project in the time that they have indicated they can, it will make for 
greater efficiency in operation and will undoubtedly cut down the total 
cost of the project. You as well as we are interested in that. 

I think 2 3ureau has already appeared here and indicated they 
believe they can now construct the project for some $3,000,000 less 
than the amount they originally estimated, and I think that is due, 
in part at least, to the fact that you gentlemen and the Congress have 
furnished them with sufficient funds to proceed rapidly and effli- 
ciently in the construction program. 

For that reason we appear here, not because we question the even- 
tual completion of the project, but to urge that the committee fur- 
nish the Bureau the full amount of funds recommended this year 
by the President to continue their work as they have outlined it. 
This will mean a considerable saving of valuable time to us. We 
believe that it will also mean a considerable saving in money. 

There is a further point involved in this year’s appropriation. The 
Bureau has requested money for the construction of the distribu- 
tion system for two irrigation districts at Goleta and Carpentira. 
Now, in the drilling of the tunnel, they have encountered so far a flow 
of about 1,200 gallons of water per minute, and they anticipate that 
before the tunnel is completed, they will probably have a flow of 
around 5,000 acre-feet per year. That will not be a continuous sup- 
ply, but it would be an emergency supply. 

The Bureau is shutting that supply off so that the draining of it 
will not interfere with the flows of usable springs which are in the 
mountains above, but of course, in case of an absolute emergency, 
it can be opened up and the supply utilized. 

If the appropriations go through as requested this year, that supply 
of water might be a vital supply for us. On the other hand, if the 


funds are inadequate to start the work on the distribution systems, 
why, that supply cannot be utilized except perhaps by the city of 
Santa Barbara. 
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T think that covers the position of the local interests at this time. 
As I have indicated before, you gentlemen have furnished money and 
have been more than fair and kind to us, and we know you will con- 
tinue to be so. We certainly do hope you will make funds avail- 
able this year to permit the Bureau to continue with the program 
as they have it outlined. 

Mr. Witt1am Ho.uister. Mr. Twitchell stated that the dam would 
be ready to receive water in 1953. ‘The scheduled completion date 
is in February of 1953. Also, the scheduled completion date of the 
tunnel is in February 1953 and the completion of the south conduit 
will be prior to that time, so that the project, if it goes along on sched- 
ule, will mean that we could receive benefit from the use of any spring 
rains in 1953 during the summer and fall of 1953. 

We are very concerned that the water be available for us for the 
farm areas and the city of Santa Barbara during the summer and 
fall of 1953. 

Mr. Kirwan. We thank you for your appearance and the infor- 
mation you have given the committee. 


Tuespay, Fespruary 27, 1951. 
Weturon-Monawk Division or Gita Prosectr 


WITNESSES 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK, REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FOR THE 
STATE OF ARIZONA 

R. H. McELHANEY, FARM OWNER AND OPERATOR; PRESIDENT, 
GILA VALLEY POWER DISTRICT; PRESIDENT, WELLTON-MO- 
HAWK OPERATING CO.; VICE CHAIRMAN, ARIZONA INTERSTATE 
STREAM COMMISSION 

HAROLD J. WOODHOUSE, FARMER; VICE PRESIDENT, GILA VALLEY 
POWER DISTRICT; PRESIDENT, MOHAWK MUNICIPAL WATER 
CONSERVATION DISTRICT 

Cc. G. BUCKEYE, FARM OWNER AND OPERATOR, ROLL, ARIZ. 

FRANK BATLEY, FARMER, WELLTON-MOHAWK, YUMA COUNTY, 
ARIZ. 


Mr. Norreti. We are glad to have you. Mr. Murdock is a western 
statesman. 

Mr. Murpocx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have served 14 years 
in the House of Representatives. I have appeared before this com- 
mittee annually at least a dozen times, and I have probably come 
here on a great variety of matters. Almost always I came before 
you in regard to suitable appropriations for reclamation work in 
the southwestern corner of our State in Yuma County. We have 
some of the prized reclamation projects in the whole West in Yuma 
County, Ariz. 

Mr. Norrewi. I would like to say that this committee could not get 
along without you. You have been very helpful to us over the years 
and if there is anyone who can get the money—even from me—it is 
John Murdock. 

Mr. Murpock. I certainly do appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. 
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Not to take time myself—these constituents can do a better job. 
We have Mr. McElhaney here. He is a man who is active and who 
has come out of bed, where he ought to be now, to be present today, 
beeause all his life in Arizona he has been devoted to this project. 
This is one time when he ought to have left the running of it to 
others. I would like to have the committee meet and hear Mr. 
McElhaney. 

Mr. McExuaney. I am president of the Gila Valley Power District, 
president of the Wellton-Mohawk Operating Co. and vice chairman of 
the Arizona Interstate Stream Commisison. I own a farm which I 
have operated for the past 22 years in what is now the Wellton-Mo- 
hawk division of the Gila Federal reclamation project. 

The Wellton-Mohawk division of the Gila project was authorized 
by the second session of the Eightieth Congress, July 31, 1947. It 
embraces 75,000 acres of very fertile land lying about 20 miles east 
of the city of Yuma, Ariz., and extending up the Gila River for an- 
other 45 miles. 

During the past 25 years part of this land has been developed by 
private individuals, but loss of their water supply through no fault 
of their own has made it necessary to import water from the Colorado 
River. 

Canal construction began about 18 months ago, with appropria- 
tions made in fiscal 1950 and fiscal 1951, Another witness will give 
the committee a progress report on how this money has been spent 
and what has been accomplished with it. 

We are now approaching a point in our construction program where 
money requested in fiscal 1952 will bring construction far enough 
along so that actual delivery of water can be made to some 12,000 
or 15,000 acres of land in the Roll area in 1952. This is the area where 
most of the presently developed land is located, and would mean the 
production of food and fiber for defense needs the coming year. A 
considerable part of this land would go into cotton and alfalfa—two 
vitally needed crops in our war effort. A bale and a half to two bales 
of cotton per acre is considered a normal yield in this area, and 
ulfalfa produces an average of 8 tons of hay per year. 

As you well know, cotton is one of the very vitally needed crops 
at this time in our defense effort, and alfalfa furnishes feed for our 
livestock industry in the production of badly needed meat and dairy 
products. 

We have a 12-month growing season. This project is one of the few 
reclamation projects that needs only one more appropriation to bring 
it into actual production. 

Good progress is being made on writing a repayment contract. 
This has been delayed because it was necessary to dissolve the Gila 
Valley power district and the Mohawk municipal water conservation 
district before a new irrigation and drainage district could be or- 
ganized. This effort has now progressed to a point where the neces- 
sary elections have been called by the Board of Supervisors of Yuma 
County to dissolve these districts. 

These elections will be followed inimediately by another election to 
organize the Wellton-Mohawk irrigation and drainage district. This 
body will have the authority to sign a repayment contract with the 
Federal Government. However, an interim committee of represent- 
ative farmers has been studying a proposed repayment contract for 
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some time and will have a tentative contract to recommend to the new 
irrigation district directors. It is my opinion that this contract will 
have been negotiated before another request for appropriation is 
made. 

It is our opinion that the best interests of our community and the 
national defense effort will best be served by making this appropria- 
tion as requested by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr. Norrete. You do not expect any trouble with reference to their 
contract time ¢ 

Mr. McE.tuanry. We do not anticipate that. We are progressing 
very nicely. That has been delayed because we had two irrigation 
districts and a power district. They had a debt that had to be 
disposed of. That has also bee completed. Within the next 2 or 
3 months the new irrigation district will be organized and by Sep- 
tember we will have the contract negotiated. 

Mr. Norrewi. I think you have placed the matter before us in 
good shape and I thank you for coming here. 

Mr. MeEvuanry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Murpock. Now, we have another gentleman who has been 
here before you a number of times. I understand he will carry the 
statement a little further. Mr. Woodhouse, also of Yuma County. 

Mr. Norrevt. Thank you, Mr. Murdock. We will be pleased to have 
you take a seat, Mr. Woodhouse, and proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Woopnouse. Mr. Chairman, I have owned and operated a farm 
in what is now the Wellton-Mohawk division of the Gila project in 
Yuma County, Ariz., for the past 25 years. 

Both the Gila Valley power district and the Mohawk municipal 
water conservation district are in process of dissolution. They have 
sold their assets to the United States, and all of their obligations have 
been taken care of through municipal bankruptey proceedings. 

I am here in behalf of the proposed appropriation for the Gila proj- 
ect for the coming fiscal year. Public Law 272 of the second session 
of the eightieth Congress authorized the Wellton-Mohawk division 
for the Gila project, and Congress appropriated funds to start con- 
struction. Work has been underway fora year and a half, and I would 
like to present some facts about the project and construction work. 

Mr. Norres. Proceed, Mr. Woodhouse. 

Mr. Wooprouse. The project will consist of 75,000 acres, and we are 
allotted 300,000 acre-feet of water annually from the Colorado River. 
Approximately 15,000 acres have been irrigated by wells at one time 
or another, and much of it has been abandoned due to increasing salin- 
ity of the underground water. This increase is due to the fact that 
development upstream has taken all of the water of the Gila River 
system, and there has been no water to replenish our underground 
supply for the past 10 years. Our area has been labeled a distress 
area by the Bureau of Reclamation for this reason. Because of this 
condition, and the fact that we have homes and a developed area 
that can produce substantial crops of needed agricultural products 
immediately on delivery of water, we are requesting that the appro- 
priation as requested by the Department of the Interior for our 
project be approved. If this is done we hope to have water available 
for use in about 1 year for crops in 1952. 

We are pleased with the progress of construction up to date. The 
first contract was for 9 miles of canal and the necessary structures 
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and lining, and was awarded to the Fisher Construction Co. o| 
Phoenix for $1,335,463—nearly 20 percent below the engineer’s esti- 
mate. This work is now complete. 

The second major contract was awarded to the United Concrete 
Pipe Corp. for $1,577,907. This calls for the construction of three 
pumping plants and installation of equipment. The equipment was 
ordered under other contracts, and most of it is delivered or will be 
in the near future. 

These pumping plants are 45 to 50 percent complete, and the con 
tract calls for one pump in each plant to be in operation by June of 
this year, to put water in the concrete lined canals for proper curing. 

These pumping plants have lifts of 31 feet, 85 feet, and 55 feet. 
respectively. : 

The third contract was let to the Morrison-Knudsen Co. for $1,556,- 
387 and calls for the second 9 miles of canal from pumping plant No. 
1 to pumping plant No. 3. This canal is concrete lined and include: 
several major structures under the railroad and under some large 
washes. 

This contract is over 90 percent complete and will be finished in 
the next 2 or 3 months. 

The fourth contract was awarded to the Western Contracting Corp. 
for $2,412,645. This calls for the construction of 29 miles of con 
crete lined canal and will take the water to the upper end of the 
project where it crosses under the dry Gila River. The contract 
calls for completion by July 1, 1952, but the contractors are anxious to 
complete it sooner in order to keep their own costs down and release 
their equipment for other jobs. We know they intend to complete it 
by July 1, 1951, a whole year ahead of schedule. Western Contract- 
ing Corp. and Morrison-Knudsen Co. are using each other’s equip 
ment in order to speed up the work. This means that the work 
contracted for will be nearly all done during this fiscal year, and we 
want to give them the opportunity to bid on new contracts and com 
plete the work that requires the use of the heavy equipment that is 
on the job before they have to move it away. We have been fortunate 
in that all of the construction contracts so far have been under the 
engineer’s estimates. 

The specifications are already complete for the siphon under the 
Gila River, the balance of the main Mohawk canal and the Wellton 
canal. These contracts will complete the main canals where the 
heavy equipment that is there will be needed. The major portion 
of construction is the distribution system, and these canals and laterals 
are smaller and will require different equipment. 

This appropriation will build enough of the distribution system to 
get water to most of the distress area, and we can use some of our 
present ditches for temporary distribution of water. 

Do you care to see the map? 

Mr. Norrewu. I have a copy of the map here. 

Mr. Woopnouse. This is the upper end of the project. Down here 
is where we take out of the Gila gravity siphon. This work is alread) 
contracted, 

Mr. Norrett. I see. 

Mr. Woopuovse. I think you can trace that through very readily. 

Mr. Norrett. Yes. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Murpockx. Mr. Chairman, my next witness was here 2 or 3 
years ago. I recall that Chairman Ben Jensen made him qualify 
as a dirt farmer. He inspected his hands to see if there were any 
blisters. Ihave just inspected his hands and there are no blisters 
on them now but I hope you will take his word for it that he is a dirt 
farmer. This is Mr. Buckeye, from Yuma County, Ariz. 

Mr. Norrevu. Thank you, Mr. Murdock. We will be glad to hear 
you, Mr. Buckeye. 

Mr. Buckeye. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I have lived and farmed in the Mohawk Valley for 
21 years. I own my own ranch and operate it myself. We in the 
Mohawk Valley are badly in need of good water for irrigation. The 
well water we are now using is very salty. It is much too salty for 
human consumption, and even the livestock will not drink it. 

Because of this salty water our crops are very limited in variety 
as well as in production. At one time I had 320 acres of alfalfa. I 
have lost all but about 25 acres of it because of the bad water. The 
balance of my farm is now in Bermuda grass, which tolerates quite 
poor water, but even the grass is dying out to such an extent in some 
places that it is no longer practical to farm it. When our well water 
was good we used to raise vegetables, small grains, cotton, alfalfa 
hay, and seed. 

A few years ago there were about 15,000 acres in cultivation in 
our project. ‘Today there are only about 40 percent left, due to our 
short water supply. Our immediate need is for canal water from 
the Colorado River, and this appropriation will hasten it. 

Our present irrigation system of wells was formed about 27 years 
ago. Although many people have been forced out because of the 
bad water situation, we still have a community of fine people, a good 
school system, and churches. These people are all hoping that the 
Colorado River water will be available to them by January 1952, to. 
raise the crops which they know they can produce with good water. 

We have very good soil in this valley. Our growing season is nearly 
12 months long. Although we can grow just about anything in our 
district, it is especially adapted to cotton and alfalfa growing. There 
is a great shortage of alfalfa hay in California and Arizona for the 
dairy stock, due to the increased demands for dairy products by the 
influx of people concerned with the war industries. 

The Mohawk main canal will be completed to the Gila River this 
year. This puts the river water practically in our back yards, but 
we need a siphon under the river and a few miles of canal to get the 
water where we can use it. 

If we could get the full appropriation to complete this siphon and 
about 10 or 12 miles of canal, we will have water for the critical area 
of the project. River water, now, would save the farms that are 
still being operated, and besides supply water for at least 8,000 more 
acres, 

Mr. Norretit. Thank you, Mr. Buckeye. 

Mr. Fenton. This question is particularly directed to Mr. Wood- 
house. I slipped up on this “a sa I noticed his remark that the 
increase in the salinity of the underground water is due to the fact 
that the development of the stream has taken all the water from the 
Gila River system. 
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Mr. Buckeye. Did you want me to answer that? 
Mr. Fenton. Yes. Anybody. 
Mr. Buckryr. They have built the Roosevelt and other dams, and 


that has shut off the main flow of the river. At the same time, I have — 


lived in Arizona 21! years and it is dry. This particular year we are 
going through the worst winter drought we have had in 55 years. If 
it would only rain, we could get some water below these dams, but it 
just does not rain any more. 

Mr. Fenton. I certainly appreciate your point. But I am wonder 
ing if there is not something wrong with our engineering when they 
put in all these facilities above you people that they could not foresee 
what was going to happen. 

Mr. Buckeye. Now, understand, we were a pumping project, not a 
gravity project ; when we came in there the engineers of our district at 
that time said, “Go ahead. Pump the water. There is plenty of 
water.” It did not turn out that way. I did not know what irriga- 
tion was when I first went out there. I investigated, and that is what 
the engineers told me. 

Mr. Fenron. I certainly appreciate your condition, and I remember 
your being here before. I am all for you people having proper irriga- 
tion. But I am just wondering if the sins of the people above are not 
being visited on you folks below. 

Mr. Buckeye. I do not think our project—of course, we were a smal! 
project compared with what is above us—but I do not think our project 
was made through the proper channels and authority. Probably we 
could have preserved all our water, and we are mostly only farmers. 

Mr. Frenron. You are entitled to water from these resources the 
same as anybody else. 

Mr. Buckeye. The Colorado River runs water a few miles from us. 

Mr. Fenton. Off the record, 

(Diseussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Buckeye. Water is essential to life out in our country. 

Mr. Frnron. [| am quite sympathetic to you people, and I hope that 
our engineering genius that we are supposed to have is better able 
to help you rather than give some people most of the water and leave 
you people high and dry. 

Mr. Buckeye. Another thing, if I may say this. You have won- 
dered why the water is salty. As fresh water would come down the 
river it is lighter than salt water and the salt water sinks and the 
fresh water is on top. That is what we pump out. After we pump 
out all the sweet water the salt water comes out and that is all we 
get and we have not had any water past us in the river for 10 
years. 

Mr. Fenvon. Is the amount of money in the budget satisfactory ? 

Mr. Buckryr. Yes. If we could get the full appropriation I am 
sure it will be satisfactory. 

Mr. Fenron. That is fine. 

Mr. Norrevi. | wish we had some way of giving you some of 
the water east of Arkansas, especially from that little stream—the 
Mississippi. 

Mr. Buckryr. We would be glad to take it. 

Mr. Woonuouse. In regard to your question as to how we did not 
take the break. Our water runs on a river bed. That would 
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have taken more water to come down that river bed to supply the 
needs of our project. We had a right to take water from above. 
But the seepage and evaporation would have been so great that it 
would have been impractical. That is the reason why we lost our 
water—120 to 150 miles of dry river bed takes a lot of water. 

Mr. Murpvock. I would like to pursue that a little but will merely 
confirm it. We have another dirt farmer, Mr. Batley. 

Mr. Norreti. We will hear any witness you want us to hear, Mr. 
Congressman. You may proceed, Mr. Batley. 

Mr. Bariey. My name is Frank Batley. 

I have farmed in the Wellton-Mohawk area for the past 20 years. 

The Wellton-Mohawk canal is just about complete. 

The housing project is finished. 

The Mohawk canal is about 25 percent complete. 

The three pumping plants are about 45 percent complete. 

Other works such as Imperial Dam and Gila canal were built 
years ago. 

All contracts so far have been for less than Bureau of Reclama- 
tion estimates. One as much as 30 percent. It is a good time to get 
things done. Contractors are available, anxious to keep busy until 
Government defense work comes along. 

To move out this big equipment and then have to bring it back 
would be expensive. The heavy shovels, ditch trimming and lining 


machines should, if possible, be kept down there to finish the job. 
This development can soon supply much-needed, important farm 
products. 
This is a good project—very good soil—very good climate, and 
plenty of water is available. Ambitious and determined people are 


farming part of what they have; others are waiting for better and 
cheaper water. 

Mr. Norrett. How long have you lived out there, Mr. Batley ? 

Mr. Battery. Twenty years. 

Mr. Norretit. You have made a very good statement, Mr. Batley. 
I like the frank attitude you have taken right through it. Thank you 
very much. 

Mr. Murpocr. If the committee has just a little more time, may I 
take a few minutes? 

Mr. Norreti. Congressman, we will be glad to hear you. And 
let me say at this time that we believe in your integrity and your 
leadership. This committee is always anxious to learn your attitudes 
and your wishes. We have great confidence in you. 

Mr. Murpock. I certainly do thank you for that. I hope I am 
worthy of that feeling. 

I have several other matters I would like to bring before the 
committee, but I will not take the time now. If I may add a 
statement for the record, I shall appreciate that. What I would 
like to do right now is to confirm one or two of the remarks from 
these men from southwestern Arizona. 

I looked on a sunshine map the other day. Our State is not 
officially known as the sunshine State, but we have a greater per- 
centage of sunshine in Arizona than has New Mexico, which is called 
the Sunshine State. If you look at the sunshine map of the United 
States you will find that Yuma County is right in the center of the 
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greatest percentage of sunshine. We know, of course, that goo 
agriculture requires good soil, sufficient sweet water, and sunshine. 
We know, of course, that good agriculture requires us to utilize the 
energy of the sun as much as possible in the production of food anc 
fiber. I told someone the other day that I had not learned how tv 
spell photosynthesis, but it is the action of the sun which produce: 
our health-giving crops. Yuma County, where these men hail from, 
is in the corner of the State having the greatest degree of sunshine. 
and they grow stuff the year round. 

They have been here before and I am sure the committee under- 
stands that they were a prosperous farming community when they 
came in from Minnesota, or wherever they came from, 20 to 25 year: 
ago. There was the Colorado River a few miles away. At first they 
did not think it necessary to bring that water over, so they pumped. 
Now this last appropriation will bring the water to their head gates 
and once again they will be prosperous as when they built fine school- 
houses and churches out there. 

I just cannot forego the chance of saying this. I live in a valley 
250 miles away, and I am very proud of our garden spot. But the 
fellows down here in Yuma in this particular project down along the 
river have had a higher gross annual production than we have had 
in my section or across the river in —— Valley, Calif. When 
these men get fresh water from the Colorado River onto their land 
they will again be able to produce as much as is produced a few miles 
away in the area on the Arizona side of the river and produce more 
per acre than is produced on the other side of the river in California. 
It is an agricultural possibility that appealed to you, I remember. 
once before when they came. They explained that seed could be put 
out in October there and harvested in early spring. 

One man came from a seed house in Portland, Oreg., not having 
enough peas, and they grew them at Yuma and harvested them in time 
to send them back to the seed houses for distribution in Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho the next spring. These men are living in a hot- 
house not glassed in. 

I appreciate your attitude toward this work and assure you a dollar 
cannot be better invested to advantage for the Nation’s benefit with 
ample provision for return to Uncle Sam’s pocketbook, and also in 
the way of increased taxpaying wealth. 

Now, I would like later to add a statement on the record with regard 
to some other matters. 

Mr. Fenton. I want to reemphasize what the chairman has sai 
about you, Mr. Murdock, so far as your interest in this kind of work 
is concerned. I, for one, as a member of the committee, appreciate 
your sincerity in what you have tried to do for your people. 

Mr. Norretu. I want to assure these men, if they are your constitu- 
ents, that their case will be in good hands after they go back home. 

Mr. Norreti. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Turspay, Fesruary 27, 1951. 


Repusiican River Vautiey RecLaMaTION ProJEcTs 


WITNESS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEBRASKA 


Mr. Norrevt. We have Congressman Curtis, of Nebraska, with us. 
He has been coming before our committee for a good many years. We 
are always glad to have you, Congressman. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman, I do appreciate the courtesy and the 
consideration of this committee which it has always extended to me 
and to the people I represent. I am here to talk about the work of 
the Bureau of Reclamation in the Republican River Valley of Ne- 
braska that also extends into Kansas as well. This is part of the 
Missouri River development program. 


BOSTWICK PROJECT 


First, I want to talk about the Bostwick project. I call your atten- 
tion to the map I have placed before you prepared by the Bureau of 
Reclamation. The Bostwick project is being built by the Bureau. 
It will take the water from Harlan County Dam which is being 
finished by the Army engineers. ‘That dam will be closed this year. 

Referring to the map you will find over here on the left, the shaded 
portion that represents the reservoir area of the Harlan County Dam. 
That dam is being finished at a cost to the taxpayers of $50,000,000. 
It is for flood control and irrigation. 

Now, heretofore money has been granted to the Bostwick project 
or the Bostwick division for the work on the Superior-Courtland 
canal and dams and laterals. You will see that on the right of your 
map in blue and red. I would like to see that work continued and the 
funds for that carried into the bill. 

Now, in the space between Harlan County Dam and the Superior- 
Courtland Dam is what is called the Franklin unit. The red line 
there is called the Franklin canal. That is the first section of it. 
There will be another section extending further east. Across the 
river, south from the Franklin canal is the Franklin pump canal or 
the Franklin south-side canal and pumping station. 

Our problem in regard to the Franklin canals is that the Bureau 
of the Budget held that that was a new start and should not be under- 
taken at this particular time. It is essentially not a new start. It is 
an essential part of a program that has been going on for years. 

Now, there is no economy in spending $50,000,000 for one agency of 
Government to construct a dam and reservoir and then to withhold 
funds for the canal to distribute that water to the landowners. The 
amount involved is not so great. I believe there was requested ap- 
proval of $2,324,000 for the Bostwick division canals and that was 
cut down to $1,498,000 by reason of this reasoning of the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

What I am asking is that the Bureau of the Budget’s determination 
be set aside. I am satisfied that a million dollars or so can be allo- 
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cated to these Franklin canals for the fiscal year beginning in July 
without raising the over-all figures for the Missouri River develop- 
ment and without doing any injustice to any other part of the Missouri 
River Basin. 

I might point out that the repayment contract for Bostwick Division 
in Nebraska was completed 2 years ago. The Army engineers built 
the reservoir and the water will be piling up and, as a matter of sound 
economy and fairness we should have these Franklin canals. 

I also want to point out this in connection with everything I say 
today. That is that a period of drought may return to the Great 
Plains States. I hope it does not. But the history has been that 
we run into years of extended and prolonged drought. It so happens 
the past months have been extremely dry. This Nation, facing the 
problems of full production, will need to have this area utilized. It 
will increase our production. Deliver water to the farmers and the 
money will start to come back to the Federal Treasury. When you 
figure the money that has already been spent, I am sure you will feel 
it would be wasteful and uneconomical not to start and continue these 
canals. 

Now, I want to call attention to the second map. That is the 
Frenchman-Cambridge District. 

Mr. Fenron. May I ask a question before you get into that? How 
much money did you say would be necessary to start this Franklin 
canal and how much was asked for by the Bureau? Do you know? 

Mr. Curtis. I have some figures submitted by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and I may not be able to interpret their tables correctly. But 
here is what I believe it is: For Bostwick Division canals, that is all 
of these east of the Harlan County Dam, they requested $2,324,000. 
We are allowed $1,498,000. Or, in round figures around a million 
dollars. 

For the Franklin canal which is a subdivision under that section 
they requested $520,000 and we are allowed $118,000. That must have 
been planning money. And for the Franklin south-side canal and 
pone station, they requested $111,400 and we are given $23,000. 

n other words, a million dollars or so. 

I want also to point out, since you have raised the question about 
Bostwick division, that the Bureau of Reclamation contemplates 
spending money on the continuation of this propect down into Kansas. 
The farmers in the State of Kansas have not entered into a repayment 
contract. They are awaiting some organizational plans and I have 
been informed that it might take a change in their State law to enter 
into a State contract. All of that has been cleared on the Nebraska 
side. I believe the committee will find possible in its report, that the 
Franklin canal and the South Side ton and pumping station are not 
new starts and should be continued ; and that the Bureau could allocate 
a million there without increasing the amount approved for the Mis- 
souri River Basin. 

In view of the fact that these people have waited this long and have 
entered into their repayment contract and there has been $50,000,000 
spent on the dam, the work on these canals should be continued. 

Mr. Fenvron. I understood you to say the Bureau of the Budget cut 
out all money for the canal ? 


‘ 
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Mr. Norrevt. Do you ask that the Bureau of the Budget be sns- 
tained with the exception of their actions on this canal? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. We want all the canals in both the Bostwick and 
Frenchman-Cambridge districts. 

Mr. Norrety. You are asking that that be canceled and we allow 
some money for the construction of the canal ? 

Mr. Curtis. That is right. 

Mr. Norreti. Anything else? 


FRENCHMAN-CAMBRIDGE PROJECT 


Mr. Curtis. Now, just a word about the other project on the Re- 
publican River Basin which is the territory west of the Harlan County 
Dam. That is referred to as the Frenchman-Cambridge project. 
Enders Dam, which is on the extreme left of the map has been com- 
pleted. Trenton Dam is well under way and near the top of the map 
and almost over to the right is the Medicine Creek Dam north of the 
town of Cambridge. That has been completed for some time and the 
water is storing up there. 

I would urge that the money for the carrying on of Trenton Dam 
and the canals and all other works for the Frenchman-Cambridge 
district be made available and that construction go on. What I said 
about the drought I think is very true as to this territory; western 
Nebraska and eastern Colorado has been very dry. We need to get 
this irrigation going just as quickly as possible. 

You may hear from some sources the statement that the repayment 
contract with the local district entered into for the Frenchman- 
Cambridge district has not been completed. There was a contract 
entered into and there is no dispute of the amount of money due the 
Federal Government or the number of years to be paid. Other features 
of the contract are before the Nebraska courts. I am satisfied that that 
will be ironed out satisfactorily. The law does require that the re- 
payment contract be entered into before water is delivered to the land. 
It does not require a cessation of construction and I would vigorously 
resist any action on the part of the Bureau of Reclamation to do that. 

One of the reasons I say this is that in these projects in the Republi- 

‘an River Basin, the Congress originally instigated them as flood- 
control projects. On this stream which starts here [indicating | and 
runs through the district I represent, we have had terrific floods. 

I have many times called attention in this committee to the year 
1935 when 110 people were drowned. We have recurring floods al- 
most every year. 

This Trenton Dam is now being built by the Bureau of Reclamation 
following the bad floods of 1947 rand 1948, Congress, in the supple- 
mentary ‘appropriation bill, picked out Trenton Dam along with a few 
others as urgently needed for flood control and that they be built at 
once because of the terrific flood loss we have had in flash floods and 
other floods. The land slopes at quite a degree there toward the east 
and south and we have a very great flood ‘problem. The dams and 
reservoirs are being completed at quite a cost to the Federal taxpayers 
for which we are grateful. We are urging now that the full program 
of canals and laterals and other works be completed as well as the final 
work on the reservoirs for the entire Republican River Basin. 
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That constitutes my request before this committee. 
Mr. Norrewy. All right, Mr. Curtis, we are glad to have you before 
us and we appreciate having your testimony. 


Turspay, Fesruary 27, 1951. 
SovurHEASTERN Power ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


J. E. SMITH, MANAGER, MECKLENBURG ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, 


CHASE CITY, VA. 

W. R. COPLEY, DIRECTOR, MECKLENBURG ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, 
PRESIDENT, OLD DOMINION ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, AND PAST 
PRESIDENT, VIRGINIA REA ASSOCIATION 

L. E. LONG, FARMER, MANAGER OF SHENANDOAH VALLEY ELEC- 
TRIC COOPERATIVE, WEYERS CAVE, VA. 

J. R. ALLIN, MANAGER, NORTHERN NECK ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, 
WARSAW, VA. 


Mr. Norretu. We will now hear J. E. Smith, from Virginia. We 
are glad to have you with us, Mr. Smith. You may proceed. 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, first, 
I would like to express our appreciation to this committee for its kind- 
ness in granting us this time to give you our views on the proposed ap- 
propriations for the Department of the Interior, especially those items 
in the budget that may affect the State of Virginia and the Southeast. 

I want also to thank the committee for its approval last fall of the 
item of $1,870,000 for the construction of a line from Buggs Island 
to Langley Field. We understand that additional funds are being 
requested for that purpose. 

We know the committee’s time is limited and for that reason I 
will be as brief as possible. 

The electric cooperatives in Virginia have been, and still are, seek- 
ing a new source of electric power because of the inadequate source 
that has, in the past, been furnished by the Virginia Electric & Power 
Co. which is the chief supplier to the cooperatives in the State. Dur- 
ing the last 10 years that source has been inadequate, and the attitude 
of the company toward the electric cooperatives has been one of ani- 
mosity. Not until the electric cooperatives obtained the loan from 
the Rural Electrification Administration for the building of a steam 
plant and a large transmission system to serve the majority of the 
cooperatives in the State, did the power company change its attitude 
and attempt to rectify the type of service being rendered. This plan 
of serving themselves, known as the Old Dominion Electric Coopera- 
tive, included taking power from Buggs Island Dam, which is now 
under construction by the Government on the Roanoke River in south- 
side Virginia and firming that power with a small steam plant. 

The Old Dominion plan would have meant freedom to the electric 
cooperatives with regard to their power needs and offered the most 
desirable means of taking power from the bus bar at Buggs Island 
Dam and delivering it to the cooperatives. Although the Rural 
Electrification Administration approved the plan, the petition of Old 
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Dominion was denied by the State Corporation Commission of Vir- 
ginia in face of the strenuous opposition of the Virginia Electric & 
Power Co. 

There seems no way for the electric cooperatives to get power out of 
the Buggs Island project and the other Government-constructed dams, 
except through a wheeling arrangement with the power company or 
the construction of Government-owned transmission lines. 

We have been in constant touch with Mr. Ben Creim, Administrator 

f the Southeastern Power Administration, and as of last Tuesday, 
&. advised us that he had been unable to reach any agreement with 
the power company on a wheeling arrangement. A stumbling block 
to an agreement, as told to us by Mr. Creim, has been the wheeling 
charge that was proposed by the Virginia Electric & Power Co. Un- 
less that company proposes a reasonable and fair charge for wheeling 
this power from Buggs Island, it seems that there will be no wheeling 
agreement. With no wheeling agreement, the cooperatives will be 
faced with the impossible situation of getting power from the Buggs 
Island project unless the Government is willing to transmit that power 
to the cooperatives’ load centers. 

The farm people in Virginia expect to get the benefits of the power 
from Buggs Island. They have been told that this power would be 
available to them, and they are looking forward to obtaining that 
power at the completion of the project. We do not have faith in the 
proposal offered by the power company because of our experience with 
that company during the past 10 years. We do have faith in the 
Government and believe that the Government will treat our people 
fair and square. At least, we feel we have some control over the 
source of power if it is furnished by our Government, whereas we 
have no control whatsoever over the facilities of the power company. 

If the Southeastern Power Administration is able to reach an agree- 
ment with the Virginia Electric & Power Co. for the wheeling of 
the Buggs Island power, for the most part these appropriations will 
be unnecessary. It is our feeling, however, that an agreement will 
never be reached unless the Government shows its intention of taking 
this Buggs Island power to the farmers regardless of the power com- 
pany. ‘The way to show these intentions, in our opinion, 1s to appro- 
priate the funds to the Southeastern Power Administration and, in 
so Con, you will give that agency the bargaining power that it 
needs. 

Mr. Chairman, we have about five people who would like to speak 
and I do not want to take any more time. I do not think they will 
take longer than 30 minutes. 

Mr. Norrett. Thank you for your remarks, Mr. Smith. We will 
be glad to hear Mr. Copley. 

Mr. Cortey. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
W. H. Copley, of South Hill, Va., a director of Mecklenburg Elec- 
tric Cooperative, president of Old Dominion Electric Cooperative, 
past president of Virginia REA Association. However, I draw no 
compensation from any of them. I make my living primarily from 
farming. 

My home and farm are within 12 miles of Buggs Island Dam. 
While that project is not taking any of my land, it has taken thousands 
of acres of the land of my neighbors, who are members of my co-op. 
Many of them had to surrender even their homes to make this project 
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possible. Our people are now mightily concerned as to who is going 
to get this power. 

ld Dominion Electric Cooperative was formed by 11 Virginia 
co-ops, with some 50,000 members, to obtain an adequate source of 
dependable power at reasonable rates for their members. The plan 
was built around the Government power to be produced at Buggs 
Island Dam. This was done in carrying out the intention of Con- 
gress that the farm people, operating through cooperatives, should 
have the first right to it, along with public bodies. 

The idea was that our farm people, through a loan from Rural Elec-® 
trification Administration, would assume the responsibility of getting 
this power to our farm people without the Government having to 
build a single foot of transmission line for us. Over the protest of 
the power company REA agreed to make the loan. Under Virginia 
laws the loan had to be approved by the State corporation commission. 
In a proceeding before the commission, which lasted a year, the Vir- 
ginia Electric & Power Co. fought the application tooth and nail, and 
offered to sell power at a reduced rate and to wheel Buggs Island 
power at a reasonable charge to all of the 11 co-ops making up Old 
Dominion. 

Mr. D. C. Barnes, chairman of the board, filed an exhibit showing 
what Buggs Island power would cost the co-op if his company wheeled 
it to them, and he used a flat one-mill wheeling charge to all of the 
co-ops in computing the cost of power. On the strength of Vepco’s 
proposal the State corporation commission disapproved the Old 
Dominion application. 

However, when Southeastern Power Administration began negotia- 
tion with Vepco for the wheeling of Buggs Island power to the same 
11 co-ops, the 1-mill wheeling charge seems to have been forgotten. 
Instead the power company is trying to get the wheeling charge based 
on zones, ranging from about 1 mill for the first 50 miles distance to 
about 4 mills for about 200 miles. As a consequence, if the power 
company has its way, 9 of the 11 co-ops will have to pay a wheeling 
charge of from 2 to 4 mills and the other 2 will have to pay on an aver- 
age of more than 1 mill. 

Our people are completely disgusted at being pushed around this 
way, and we are asking you gentlemen to give SEPA sufficient funds 
to cope with the situation. 

Mr. Norretit. Thank you, Mr. Copley. I believe the next witness 
is Mr. Long. . 

Mr. Lone. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I own 
and operate a farm in the fertile Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. In 
addition, I am manager of Shenandoah Valley Electric Cooperative, 
a position which I have held since the cooperative was organized in 
1936. At present this cooperative has 2,100 miles of line and serves 
7,600 rural members who, in 1950, consumed more than 21,000,000 
kilowatt-hours. 

Iam an old hand at rural electrification. I started in 1912 and have 
been at it ever since. I worked for the power companies and know 
how they operate. é ; 

I was a member of the executive committee of the Virginia Electric 
Utilities Association from 1914 to 1928. 

Since the birth of the electric cooperatives in Virginia, I have taken 
an active part in their State-wide affairs and have served on the 











power and generation committee of both the State association and 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 

I am appearing before you asking for a sufficient appropriation for 
Southeastern Power Administration to enable it to make available 
to the Virginia electric cooperatives the power to be generated at 
Buggs Island Dam and at other river developments by the Federal 
Government. As you know, the cooperatives, under the Flood Control 
Act of 1944, have a preferential right to this power. We want to see 
that they get it just as Congress directed. 

The way things are shaping up, it begins to look like that, unless 
Southeastern Power Administration gets the necessary support, power 
companies are going to gobble up all the power that is produced at 
Buggs Island Dam and all the other river developments, and the 
co-ops are not going to get any benefit from it. 

My cooperative is about 200 miles from Buggs Island Dam. Un- 
der the proposal of the Virginia Electric & Power Co. to wheel power 
from Buggs Island Dam, the wheeling charge to my co-op will be 
around 4 mils per kilowatt-hour. That charge is outrageous. It is 
four times as much as the uniform wheeling charge which Virginia 
Electric & Power Co. used before the State Corporation Commission 
of Virginia when it was trying to destroy Old Dominion Electric Co- 
operative and to prove how the co-ops would benefit by getting Gov- 
ernment power wheeled over its lines. 

I have prepared a statement, but due to the shortness of time I 
will not read it, but I am filing it with the committee and would like 
for it to be made a part of the record of this hearing. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


SraTeMENT oF L. E. LonG BerorE House APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE RELATIVE TO 
ELectrric POWER FoR RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVES 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, being a real farmer, a grass- 
root farmer, and an electric cooperative manager, I am grateful for the oppor- 
tunity of making a few statements to your committee. 

Stating my qualifications, as I have, I trust you gentlemen will bear with me 
when I use the language of a grass-rooter and a farmer. About all we farmers 
know is what we see in the papers, what we hear on the radio, or what somebody 
tells us. 

I understand from the above sources, we live in a democracy, then there are 
sometimes from the above sources we don’t exactly know if it is a democracy 
or something else. In fact, some of us just don’t know under what kind of a 
government in which we do live, if we believe everything we hear. Even in the 
evident confusion, I have not heard of anyone who wanted to move out of our 
country to find a better one. I guess the proper thing to do is for us to try to 
make better what we have and then learn to like it. 

There are some things about which I hear that is hard to understand, and this 
is one of them. I have understood that the Federal Government has a Corps 
of Engineers who go into certain river basins, at considerable cost to the tax- 
payers, to make surveys and engineering studies on certain uses to which these 
river basins can be utilized for the greatest benefit to the people in said areas. 
I further understand in the wisdom of the Congress they either approve or 
disapprove of the engineers’ reports. 

When the Buggs Island and some 9 or 10 other developments in the Roanoke 
River Basin had been declared to be a feasible project, and a considerable 
amount of money authorized by the Congress, as I understand, and I do know 
that the Buggs Island has now the appearance of a reality, now it begins to 
look to us farmers that we are having difficulty of getting what we thought we 
were promised, certainly at the lowest rate consistent with good business. 

It looks to me that we farmers, who we understand are preference consumers 
of Buggs Island and other river developments, just don’t know what good busi- 
ness is. 
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Since I have attended, in the last 2 years, hearings at the Federal Power 
Commission and the State corporation commission in Virginia, I must say that 
it is all confusing. I interpret the Federal Power Commission’s view that the 
commercial power company can take over certain developments on the Roanoke 
River, where power can be produced at about half the cost of Buggs Island, 
and leave the high-cost power for the Government to sell to us farmers. Added 
to that, we seem to be unable to get Buggs Island power, unless and until our 
enemies choose to wheel this to us on their own terms, which now seems out- 
rageously high. 

I must say, I am terribly confused. It seems to me you gentlemen, who are 
our Representatives, and who safeguard our interest, should in some way ex- 
plain to us so we can understand. 

I understand there is a small amount of money included in the budget for 
the purpose of starting a plan for the delivery of Buggs Island power to co- 
operatives, and other preference agencies. I do not know how much that is, 
but the amount should certainly be sufficient to make a substantial beginning 
on a plan to provide the farmers with the electricity they feel they are entitled 
to according to the original plan when it was approved. 

I understand that the Souheastern Power Administration and Virginia Elec- 
tric & Power Co. have been negotiating for several months on a plan to get power 
to Virginia cooperatives, but as late as last Saturday there has been no agree- 
ment. I am sure of one thing in this connection, and that is this, unless there 
is some bargaining power which the Southeastern has to force the VEPCO 
to reasonable terms, some of the Virginia cooperatives will never receive any 
Buggs Island power. 

The commercial power companies have in the past fought the cooperatives 
every inch of the way, from the beginning of electric cooperatives. In spite of 
their opposition, the cooperatives have been solely responsible for the phenomenal! 
growth and expansion of rural electrification in the face of every imaginable 
obstruction to the program from the inception of REA by the power companies. 

The job the electric cooperatives have done merits the confidence and sup- 
port of all people and agencies. 

We have no faith in the commercial power companies’ promises, for the rea- 
son I have no record upon which to change my views. Certainly my 38 years in 
rural electrification covers a period that has had so many conditions, so many 
advantages, sO many opportunities offered to the power companies that to be 
able to cite a worth-while contribution to the rural electrification program, 
without first being induced, or forced to do so, brings me to the belief which 
I come to frequently, and that is: 

Is lack of understanding by power companies of what rural electrification 
really is, or is it deliberate on the part of the officials of the companies? 
Hither case is sufficient for my conclusion. 

I cannot refrain from emphasizing the fact that one of the greatest blessings, 
if not the greatest to rural people of America, was achieved by the farmers 
themselves with the aid of the REA program. What makes it more impressive 
to me is that this phenomenal achievement was made in the face of opposition 
of many forms by the commercial power companies. No one knows better 
than we cooperative managers whe met face to face on the battle front with the 
power companies what underhand tactics the power companies would use. 

Few people there are who have not heard that the power companies said there 
was no need for REA, and they said, in an effort to justify their statement, that 
the power companies were taking care of the farmers in a most satisfactory way. 
that they had ample funds, and did serve all rural people who were able to pay 
for the current. This same statement was made to the Virginia Legislature 
when the Virginia Rural Electrification Act was passed by that body. Al! 
along the succeeding years, even in 1950, the VEPCO made before the State 
corporation commission hearing in the Old Dominion case similar statements, 
all the time trying to stop the progress of the only agency that has any record 
of getting the job under way. 

This again brings clearly to my thinking two things. First, the incompetency 
of the power company, or the lack of knowledge of rural electrification, or a 
deliberate attempt to completely monopolize the electric industry. This is a 
shocking experience, especially so when we look at the picture from the other side. 

To simplify my statement of the other side of the picture, I will use our 
Shenandoah Valley Electric Cooperative as a typical example. 

Let us look into the facts. Under the efforts of the farmers, by their owner- 
ship and management, our Shenandoah area, composed of three counties, had 
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by 1930 made service available to approximately 25 percent of the farmers, as 
against about 7% percent of the farms in the United States. The commercial 
power company acquired in 1930 the business of the farmers and rural people in 
thisarea. In the 5 years to 1936, there was no appreciable increase in percentage 
of farms served. 

In 1936 our cooperative was organized under the Cooperative Act, after a hard 
struggle to get the act passed by the General Assembly of Virginia, due to 
power company opposition. We farmers then, in 1936, took over the thin terri- 
tory that the power company could not, or would not, consider. From that day 
to the present in our 3 counties, we have extended our lines and services to 7,600 
farmers and rural homes, over 2,100 miles of lines, who consumed over 21,000,000 
kilowatt-hours in 1950. Can we say, then, the power companies knew this growth 
was possible when they were fighting all the while to stop it, or did they conceive 
it to be possible, and deliberately refused to do the job. 

We cooperatives know what we need, and we know how to accomplish the 
result. We have no record that the power company can say as much. 

We cooperatives say the rural-electrification job is far from completion, pos- 
sibly about half developed. The power company has said the job is practically 
finished. The power companies said about the same thing in 1936, but the 
farmers of America, about 3% millions of them, demonstrated they were right 
and the power companies were wrong, because this number is now receiving 
the blessings by their own efforts, where if they followed the opinions of the 
power company they would still be out in the cold and darkness, 

We say today that a stunning blow is being dealt to the farmer, when the 
power companies are still trying to stop the blessing of electricity to the farmer, 
just at a time when the farmer is in the middle of his onward march for the 
things that put him in a position to extend his living comforts and enables him 
to render the maximum service to his Government. 

We are here asking your serious consideration of the items in the budget for 
Southeastern Administration activities in making it possible for us to receive 
Buggs Island power as planned, which amount I understand is barely sufficient 
for that purpose, 

In conclusion, I would like to say that I have discussed our experience and 
observation with relation to the power company rather freely because we note 
the absence of representatives of the power company with us here today in 
support of our effort to retain the funds requested in the budget. We naturally 
assume, by this, in line with the past position taken by the power company, that 
if they have not already been before this committee they are most sure, yet, to 
register their opposition as a matter of continuing their established policy of 
obstruction. 


Mr. Norrei. We will now hear from Mr. J. R. Allin. 

Mr. Auurn. The Northern Neck Electric Cooperative serves six 
counties in the Northern Neck area of Virginia. I have been in the 
power business over 20 years, 914 of which I was an employee of the 
Virginia Electric & Power Co. For 11 years I have been manager 
of a rural electric cooperative. 

I know something of the power situation in the State of Virginia. 
For many years there has been an inadequate supply of power and 
the rural electric cooperatives have suffered because of this situation. 
We have received only such power as the power companies choose 
to let us have at the price they choose to charge. The service has been 
very poor. Asa result, our farmers have been greatly inconvenienced, 
and because of high rates they have not been able to make full use 
of electric service. 

To prevent the Virginia cooperatives from generating and trans- 
mitting their own power requirements VEPCO, before the Virginia 
Corporation Commission, states that 1 mill would, in their opinion, 
be a fair charge for wheeling power from Buggs Island and other 
Government dams. Their offer now would be three times that amount 
to our cooperative, as we are located over 100 miles from Buggs 
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Island. This charge is outrageous and cannot be supported. It would 
make Buggs Island power too high for our use. 

We know we cannot hope to receive this power to which we are 
entitled unless lines are built to transmit this power to us or VEPCO 
is forced to make a fair wheeling contract. 

We respectfully request that this committee approve funds re- 
quested in the budget for Southeastern Power Administration, which 
will enable that agency to bring that power to us either by the build- 
ing of transmission lines or by contracting a fair wheeling arrange- 
ment. We know from past experience that the power companies will 
go no further than they have to and will not go at all unless prodded 
very sharply. The members of the Northern Neck Electric Coopera- 
tive are gravely concerned and fearful that they may be shut off by 
the power companies from all sources of low-cost electric energy and 
be forever forced to purchase their power requirements from those 
who for years have sought to destroy the very existence of the electric 
cooperatives. 

Mr. Norrect. Thank you, Mr. Allin. I believe our last witness 
here is Mr. Brown. Go ahead, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I have 
no prepared statement. I am manager of the Virginia Electric Coop- 
erative, which serves 8 counties and parts of 26 in the north central 
part of Virginia. We have up to 9,000 consumers and I want to 
make just this one point, that the matter of taking the service to our 
farm people—and that is all we serve, we have no need of business 
of any kind—is a tough job. We have to cut every corner to bring 
the farmers power in sufficient quantities for their use and at prices 
they can afford to use. This matter of electric power concerns us 
very much because it represents a very large proportion of our 
total costs. 

That has been going up gradually, steadily ever since we started 
in 1936, regardless of the fact that you see the advertisement in the 
papers that our electric rates have been going down for several years. 
Our power costs have been going up and so have the costs of every 
cooperative. 

The facts have been given to you by the previous witnesses and I 
want to concur in them and to tel] you that we are not after anything 
that smells of anything un-American. We are too small to hurt the 
power companies. But we do need some means of putting in some 
competition that will help us to bargain with them on a fair basis. 

We believe that the money we are talking about in the appropria- 
tion for the Department of the Interior in these particular items in 
Virginia—we believe they may not even need to be used—but we do 
feel they are needed in order for us to get a decent fair rate for our 
farm people. We hope you will keep that in mind in your delibera- 
tions and put enough funds in the hand of the Department so we can 
get those bargaining powers we need to get a contract for our people. 

Mr. Norre.i. Since you are the last witness, Mr. Brown, I want to 
say on behalf of the committee that we appreciate a group coming 
before us who represent the REA’s of the Nation. I assure you your 
statement will be most helpful, and we appreciate having you come 
before us. 
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Turspay, Fesrvary 27, 1951. 
NatcHuez Trace Parkway 
WITNESSES 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 

HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 

HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 

HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. Norreti. We now have our distinguished colleague from Mis- 
sissippi, & man always welcome to our committee, Mr. John E. 
Rankin, a man we all admire very greatly. You have the floor, Mr. 
Rankin. 

Mr. Rankin. Mr. Chairman, I thank you very much for those kind 
words. I have listened with a great deal of interest to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia pleading the cause of the people of 
that area. 

Mr. Norrett. You may sit down if you like, Mr. Rankin. 

Mr. Rankin. It is in line with the battle I have carried on for 
years. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe I will talk for a shorter time if I remain 
standing. 

Mr. Chairman, I come before you today in the interests of the 
Natchez Trace Parkway: and, first, 1 want to introduce to the com- 
mittee a map showing that historic highway, the development of 
which will mean much to this Nation in times of peace and infinitely 
more in times of war. 

This highway was provided for in 1934. The right-of-way is laid 
out and most of it acquired from the States. It is 449.7 miles long, 
extending all the way from Natchez to Nashville. I am coming be- 
fore you today to discuss it from the standpoint of national defense. 

Nashville is about half way between our two atomic-bomb plants. 
The one now in existence at Oak Ridge on the Tennessee River and 
the other one now being constructed at Paducah, Ky. They are both 
connected with Nashville by first-class highways. 

This Natchez-Trace highway, extending from Natchez to Nash- 
ville, is along the route Andrew Jackson followed in 1814, when this 
Capital was burned and this section of the country was overrun by 
the enemy and when America was in more danger than she has ever 
been since that time—up to now. 

The Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians during the days of Chief 
Pushmataha, who is buried out here in the old National Cemetery in 
Washington, threw open their territories over the opposition of Te- 
cumseh, who went down there to urge them to close it to us and join 
the British. They threw open that territory and Andrew Jackson 
marched from Nashville to Natchez and on to New Orleans and won 
that great battle which made him President of the United States. 
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This Natchez Trace highway will not have a single surface cross- 
ing on it between Nashville and Natchez. They are all overhead or 
under passes. Therefore, it can be closed to outside traffic at any 
time, and used for national defense without in any way hampering 
people in the territory through which it passes. 

Therefore it can be made a speedway for the transmission of es- 
sential war materials and for the movement of men and equipment at 
any time that it becomes necessary in peroaey: 4 our country. 

It is remote from the ocean. It is behind the Alleghenies, in the 
center of the country ; and, therefore, it would not be subject to attack 
from the outside as would be if along the Atlantic or the Pacific coast 
or along the Gulf. They have already spent $15,688,160 on it. 

There you can see, Mr. Chairman, from the map, that we need to 
speed up the hard surfacing and finishing of it to put it in order for 
our immediate use, and I submit that we never know when we are 
going to need it and need it badly. 

Now, it is estimated that the ultimate cost will be $79,037,000. Al- 
ready we have spent $15,688,160, and we are told by the Department 
of the Interior that it will cost $249,655 if they do not build a foot 
of it next year. They say that will be for the “management and 
protection” and for the “maintenance and rehabilitation”. 

In the name of all the gods at once, are we going to continue to keep 
on the payroll people setting down there on the Natchez Trace payroll 
and deny its use to the people of this country when our boys are dying 
by the thousands? If we should be driven back from our shores and 
forced to defend the country from the inside, there is not a project 
of its kind anywhere that will mean so much for our national defense. 
For that reason, I have come here today to lay this proposition before 
you and to urge you to give us an appropriation of at least $10,000,000 
to speed up this work. 

I know some people will throw up their hands and say that is a 
lot of money. It will do much more than all the money Congress gave 
Tito and his Communist regime in Yugoslavia, because Tito will not 
be worth anything to us in defending America. We have to look out 
for our own country. 

I did not come here with a speech cut and dried. I brought this 
map and these distinguished gentlemen with me who are interested 
in this project. 

Mr. Norrety. I have been very much interested in this project 
myself. I have been very much interested in your statement, and 
I trust the committee will see the matter as we do. 

Mr. Rankin. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

— Norre.tt. We will be glad to have your statement Mr. Aber- 
nethy. 

“x Rankin. I will yield to my distinguished colleague, Mr. Aber- 
nethy. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I will be brief. I know you have had a long, hard 
day and have many more ahead of you. 

I appreciate the privilege of appearing. I want to try to give you 
gentlemen another slant on this picture. This project was authorized 
17 years ago. Without criticizing anyone, it has practically been 
mineaahalal We have invested a lot of money in it; and, incidentally, 
the States of Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi through their high- 
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way departments have invested a lot of money in it in providing 
rights-of-way. 

Mr. Rankin has pointed to the fact that it will take about $240,000 
to supervise what they have there now. We have for 17 years 
piddled and piddled with this project. Our investment in it now 
is too great to drop it. It occurs to me it would be good business to 
move this project forward with a little more dispatch. 

The Trace has an interesting history. It is of historic importance, 
and it will add considerable to the Park Service. It is 449-plus miles 
in length, yet only 22 miles of it had been hard-surfaced as of last fall. 

I have before me a news story which states that twentieth-century 
travelers will be able to cover 63 miles next summer. I think that is 
over hard-surfaced parkway. It is ridiculous that for 17 years—I 
realize that a long war intervened—that we have been able to get so 
little done on it and will not have more than 63 miles finished by this 
summer. 

I am amazed to find that there is not one single dime in the budget 
for the Trace this year. I was amazed, but probably should not have 
been, when the appropriation passed last year was only for $1,201,763. 
That is probably all the Park Service asked for. I do not know. 

I have before me a copy of a letter where the Park Service has 
stated, as late as the 13th of February this year, that in the next 12 
months they could—and I presume they would—put $10,000,000 of 
construction under contract. Gentlemen, unless we bite this off in 
larger chunks, it is going to take 25 years or more to finish building 
a simple road—25 years more of construction. 

So we might say we do not need the Trace. That has already been 
determined. It is too late to go into it. We have invested 15 or 20 
million in the project already and I do not know how much the States 
have put init. We have a long wait ahead unless we begin to bite off 
bigger chunks on this job. 

I know you gentlemen have a problem—the problem of keeping the 
expenditures of this Government as low as possible at this time. I 
am not going to say that the emergency now is such that we should not 
make a large appropriation for this project now. I am not going 
to say that, but I will say that if we are ever going to finish the 
project we can do it cheaper now than later. We can conserve and 
use what we have already put into it. Otherwise, the many millions 
we have put out will be wasted and the road will be eroded before we 
ever get to Nashville. 

I appreciate the consideration you gentlemen have heretofore given 
this subject and the consideration you will give it now. I am glad 
to have the opportunity to make this statement. I honestly believe 
that if we are ever to finish this thing we must start biting it off in 
larger pieces. 

Mr. Norrett. Thank you very much, Mr. Abernethy. The record 
shows $1,201,763 appropriated last year, and there is no estimate dur- 
ing this year at all. 

Mr. Ranxrn. We have with us Representative Jones of Alabama 
who is also very much interested in this great project. 

Mr. Norrewy. Please proceed, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. I have a brief statement I would like to make in con- 
nection with it. 
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The Natchez Trace Parkway extends from Natchez, Miss., to Nash- 
ville, Tenn. It will be 449 miles long. Some construction has been 
undertaken on 150 miles of the parkway. Of this 150 miles, 25 miles 
are paved and an additional 40 miles are under construction for 
paving. The remainder of the 150 miles is either graded or under 
construction for grading. All of the parkway now under way on 
the Natchez Trace for which funds are available is expected to be 
completed during the current calendar year. -Consequently, unless 
some additional funds are made available for the 1952 year, con- 
struction on this important project will come to a halt. 

The principal part of the Natchez Trace Parkway is in Mississippi 
and in Tennessee; it extends for only some 29 miles across the State 
of Alabama. The Natchez Trace Parkway will be a very fine high- 
way for the movement of north and south travel. It is being devel- 
oped as a controlled-access highway over which traffic can move with 
ease and safety and with no delays or stops. 

For the past 2 or 3 years the appropriation has been approximately 
two or three millions of dollars for this project. I earnestly urge that 
this item be given every consideration. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to again comment generally on 
the construction program of which this isa part. You will recall last 
year in the road bill we passed that we had our fashion of thinking of 
going into road-construction program as we had in the last 10 or 15 
years. Now we come to the development of the interstate system for 
the same reason that we need this mobility between principal points— 
to be prepared to take account of the traflic that would be required 
between concentrations of population. Therefore, if these access roads 
are developed, it will mean that our interstate system, which is now 
carrying 45 percent more vehicles than they carried in 1946, has 
reached the saturation point as far as principal highways are con- 
cerned unless we could make a donation for their redevelopment. 

If we are to carry out a project such as the Natchez Trace Parkway, 
it means that all of our appropriations heretofore have been going 
into maintenance costs and not construction cost. We have too much 
on top and not enough at the work level. If this project is to be con- 
structed with any degree of reasonableness of economy, it means that 
more work should be carried on during the given periods. 

It takes just as much money for the administration of a project like 
that to build 1 mile as to build 100 or 200 miles. This project was au- 
thorized some 17 years ago. Since that time the Congress has author- 
ized the Department of National Park Service to construct a highway 
down the great Appalachian Mountains. Congress has appropriated 
money, and that project in almost its entirety has been completed. 
This project of equal importance has been a subject of neglect. 

I do not want the committee to think I am presumptuous. But I 
think it an appropriate matter of consideration for the committee to 
give attention to the appropriation items going into the furtherance 
of the race and to cut out some of the amount that would be required 
in the Park Service for their development in and around the highway. 


That matter could be developed at some future date. The vital con- 
struction of the road itself should be accelerated because per-mile cost 
is going extremely high, and I am quite sure it can be constructed for 
a much lower figure if the work were accelerated. 











Mr. Norreti. What is the minimum amount of construction money 
we could get by on down there ¢ 

Mr. Ranxrn. I would say $10 million. 

Mr. Norrevt. You think that is about as small as we could get 
by on 

Mr. Rankin. To make real progress with it; yes. 

Mr. WixuiaMs. To cover that point as best I can, a minimum of 
$10 million would be required in order not to waste any funds that 
might be appropriated. It is possible to continue these maintenance 
appropriations but we are wasting money in not completing con- 
struction because this construction has already been determined by 
Congress and it is a matter of law and consideration from Congress 
when it should be completed. Some of the gentlemen may have 
something to say on the amount to be allocated. Rather than pro- 
ceed with what I intended to say I will yield to them. 

Mr. Aperneruy. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wittiams. Mr. Chairman, my statement will be very brief. 
1 do not have a prepared statement. 

I certainly do not envy you gentlemen the burden you have on your 
shoulders in attempting to cut expenditures to the bone in the interest 
of our national economy defense. 

Most of the arguments I had intended to cover have already been 
ably stated by the three gentlemen who preceded me. But there is 
one particular aspect I would like to call to your attention. 

I consider myself to be a member of the so-called “economy bloc” 
and I am proud to say I have done everything in my power to see 
that appropriations were cut insofar as possible without injury to 
the necessary services of the Government. 

I do not present the Natchez Trace project to you as a national 
defense matter. Nor do I particularly condone the idea of presenting 
civilian projects under the cloak of national defense. However, for 
what it might be worth, I should like to call attention to the fact 
that this highway runs in the northeast-southwest direction from 
Natchez, Miss., to Nashville, Tenn. It is a few miles from Oak Ridge. 
Natchez, on the Mississippi River, is about 150 miles north of New 
Orleans—one of our great southern ports. 

It does not take a trained military mind to look at the geography 
of this project to determine its potential military value. This road, 
running from Nashville to Natchez without intersections, would pro- 
vide the best military road I can think of in this country for the 
movement of military supplies and troops. Or, to put it on another 
basis, for the purpose of funneling civilian traffic over these roads to 
take the burden off the other highways that our military supplies 
might travel. 

Mr. Rankin. It is a double track—one going one way and one the 
other so there would be no chance of traffic jam. 

Mr. Fenton. Like the Pennsylvania Turnpike—four ways. 

Mr. Ranxrn. That is right. 

Mr. WituiaMs. I might call your attention to the fact that there is 
not another major highway in this area of the country running in a 
northeast-southwest. direction. Assuming that it should be built, it 
would take a major part of the noncommercial traffic from Houston 
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to Washington and New York and points east. It would take a major 
part of the automobile traffic away from the congested existing high- 
ways, providing better facilities on the other highways for movement 
of interstate freight and defense materials. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit these facts to you for what they may be 
worth, and join these other gentlemen in respectfully submitting to 
your committee that it may well be false economy not to recognize the 
waste that would come about through further delays in actual con- 
struction. 

Mr. Jones. I would like to ask permission, Mr. Chairman, to file a 
statement—a further study of the question you propounded a moment 
ago. 

Mr. Norretz. I wish you would. 

Mr. Jones. I do not know what the cost per mile is. To answer the 
question would require us to know what facilities for management 
and supervision were there and in addition to that the cost per mile 
for construction. There are variances in the cost of construction on 
the route. 

Mr. Norrett. I wish you would analyze them. 

Mr. Jones. Here we are talking about a project eating itself away 
in maintenance cost which should be constructed with a reasonable 
degree of speed to make an economical project. 

Mr. Rankin. It is costing more to maintain it now than it will to 
maintain the highway after it is completed. 

Mr. Fenton. I do not think I have any questions. The Park Serv- 
ice people have not appeared here on these appropriations this year. 
We certainly shall take the privilege of asking a lot of questions when 
they are here. 

Mr. Ranxry. Mr. Chairman, I call attention to the fact that, as 
Mr. Abernethy pointed out, a Park Service letter of February 13 said 
that if funds and materials were made available they could use $10,- 
000,000. They could put into operation $10,000,000 worth of con- 
struction in the next 12 months, and I think that should be the 
minimum. 

As pointed out a while ago, this will be a two-way highway. If 
there was an emergency and we needed material at Oak Ridge and 
Paducah all other oor fi could be shut off without interfering with 
traffic along the highway since the roads crossing it go under or over 
it. It should be speeded up, for there is no telling when we will need 
it for that purpose. 

Here is a map I would like to have inserted in the record if it is 
agreeable. It is an 1804 map of this route—10 years before Andrew 
Jackson went over it. It shows the connection between Natchez and 
Nashville along this route. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. May I interrupt? I think Mr. Rankin is in error. 
It is not a four-lane highway. The present 22 miles already com- 
pleted happen to be in my district. There it is a two-lane highway, 
with a quarter or half-mile right-of-way which is to be made into a 
roadside park. The idea, as I understand it, in making it two lanes 
instead of four lanes was the fact that they were going to prohibit the 
use of commercial vehicles on it. In view of that the cost would be 
much less than indicated in the statement that it is a four-lane highway. 

Mr. Ranxry. What I meant was, you have two routes—one going 
one way and one the other. The traffic can move without conflict. 
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When this was put through in 1934, Mr. Busby of Mississippi and I 
fought it through the House and got it started. The miltary 
4 situation that confronts us today was not anticipated, but I sub- 
| mit that when this highway is built it may be a saviour to America 
from the standpoint of transportation between our atomic bomb plants 
and the Gulf of Mexico. Certainly the Indian trail that these In- 
dians mapped out crosses very few streams of water. Not another 
road of its length in the whole country crosses so few streams. Those 
Indians mapped it out through the centuries, and Andrew Jackson 
used it in 1814 to meet and defeat the enemy that was threatening the 
safety of this country. 

Mr. Norretu. I was at Natchez and went to Vicksburg and New 
Orleans and I noticed the very important park road. 

Mr. Norreti. Thank you, gentlemen. It has been a pleasure to 
have you before us. 
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Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. We will be glad 
to hear from you at this time, Mr. Cohen. 

Mr. Conen. Mr. Chairman, my name is Felix S. Cohen. I appear 
here for the purpose of introducing Joseph Brown of the Blackfeet 
Tribe of Montana at my right. Joseph Brown has been chairman of 
the Blackfeet Council in past years, and has been a member of it for 
many years, and has been employed in the Indian Service in many 
responsible capacities for more than 20 years. He is now head of the 
local school board and head of the local Selective Service Board in 
the area in Montana in which he lives. 





ECONOMIES TO BE MADE IN INDIAN BUREAU PROGRAM 

















Mr. Brown wants to present at this time his thoughts as to how 
economies can be made in the Indian Bureau program which will 
not endanger the Indians, but, on the contrary, help them through 
the elimination of various useless jobs that the Blackfeet people think 
are being maintained on the Blackfeet Reservation. 

Mr. Brown. 


Mr. Kirwan. All right, proceed, Mr. Brown. 





ORGANIZATION OF THE BLACKFEET INDIANS 






Mr. Brown. We of the Blackfeet Indians are organized under what 
is known as the Reorganization Act. We have our own set-up there, 
and we take care of such business of the reservation and its people as 
is allowed to us under the act. 
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In addition to that, we feel that we have come along the road of 
progress in civilization so that we are able to take over more of the 
responsibilities and more of the work that the Government has been 
carrying on for us. We feel that we have advanced so far as to be 
able to take care of that ourselves. 


EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 


In the first instance we have what we call up there the extension 
department. That department has about four employees that are 
under salary, and four cars that they run and feed with gas, and 
we feel that we could eliminate that service and use the services of 
the State authorities free in the use of their extension agent, that is 
in Cut Bank, that is the county seat of our county, the agent who 
lives there, who would furnish us any information that we need along 
agricultural and stock lines so that we would not need those other 
extension agents there, and we could carry on that work, we feel, 
very nicely, and any advice we need we could get from our county 
extension agent. 


FOREST DEPARTMENT 


Then we have the forest department there which employs about 
four men. We feel that we can handle that. The only requirements 
there are that the forest department puts its time in on tending to 
grazing and looking after the lands so that they will not become 
overgrazed, and then in forestry they really do not do anything there. 
It is our timber, and it is our business, and we have been born and 
raised along those mountains there, and we feel that we can take 
care of that just as efficiently as they are doing. Each one of these 
employees is furnished with a car in which they run over the res- 
ervation, and we believe that we can improve upon the work that 
they have been doing for the people. 

We have a copy here of the useless work that they have been 
doing. If we could have that incorporated in the minutes we would 
appreciate it. 

Mr. Conen. If the chairman will permit we will incorporate the 
statement of the chairman of the council as to the useless work done 
by the Indian Bureau on that reservation. 

Mr. Kirwan. How long is it? 

Mr. Conen. A page and a half. 

Mr. Kirwan. Very well, it may be included in the record at this 
point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


INDIAN BureAv INCITING MONTANA RANGE WAR 


Statement by George Pambrun, chairman of the Tribal Council of the Blackfeet 
Tribe of Montana 


The Indian Bureau is doing its best to stir up an old-fashioned cowboy and 
Indian war on the Blackfeet Reservation in Montana. I predict that the Indian 
Bureau will not be successful in its efforts to persuade white sheepmen and 
cattlemen to run their stock on Indian lands and to ignore Indian protests. The 
Blackfeet Council-has run a series of public advertisements in leading Montana 
newspapers warning sheepmen and cattlemen to keep their stock off tribal lands 
unless they secure tribal consent. The advertisements point out that the Indian 
Bureau is violating the law by issuing grazing permits for the use of Indian 
land without tribal consent and in violation of the Federal law requiring “the 
consent of the tribe.” 
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Indian Bureau bureaucrats are selling grazing permits on our Blackfeet tribal 
land over the protest of the tribal council. They are doing this in defiance of 
the Federal law requiring the “consent of the tribe” for grazing permits on 
Indian land. They are fooling some cattlemen and sheepmen by telling them that 
the Blackfeet Council has consented to the sale, when in fact our council has 
adopted several resolutions—all by unanimous vote—withholding consent to such 
sales of grazing permits. After all, this land belongs to us Indians. The Indian 
Bureau bureaucrats charge us with being “picketers” because we warned bidders 
that the auction was unauthorized and illegal. 

Since when does an American citizen become a picketer just because he wants 
to hold on to his own land and refuses to allow a Federal bureaucrat to lease his 
land without his consent? We Blackfeet may have red skins but we believe in 
private ownership. The Indian Bureau is now using methods of Communist 
dictatorship against our people. We are now denied the right to lease or use 
our own lands as we see fit. Indians, especially veterans, who are running small 
herds of our own cattle on our own lands are now being liquidated by a 100-per- 
cent increase in rentals that the Indian Bureau is imposing, despite the protests 
of the tribe. The Indian Bureau grazing experts say they know best how our 
lands should be used, but in fact they are using their control over our Blackfeet 
lands to reward their friends. Stalin could learn a lot about how to run a 
dictatorship just by watching the Indian Bureau. 

Bidders stayed away in droves from the phony Indian Bureau auction of 
Blackfeet grazing leases last week. 

There was active competition on only about 1 percent of the grazing units. 
On about 39 percent of the range units only a single bid was received, in many 
eases from friends of Indian Bureau officials. The Indian Bureau wants to 
dispose of about 50 percent of the grazing units on its own terms to nonbidders. 
On another 10 percent of the range units the Indian Bureau could not find any 
bidders or nonbidders to take good Blackfeet land on Indian Bureau terms. 

We are asking Secretary of the Interior Oscar L. Chapman to set aside the 
phony Indian Bureau auction and to see that the Federal laws guaranteeing 
our own rights to our own land are observed. If that is done, we are prepared 
to auction off grazing permits to the public on the land we don’t need for our own 
Indian cattle. 

OFFICN OF THE AGENCY 


Mr. Brown. Then take another item, the oflice of the agency itself, 
which is comprised of the superintendent and five cler ks, six people 
under salary. We will admit that it is almost out of the question to 
ask for the position of superintendent up there. We have tried to get 
that position for one of the Indian members, and they have refused 
it on the ground of qualification. Well, now, they all draw a large 
salary, and they are all furnished cars, and we feel that we can get 
along without the agency by turning over the office to the Bl: ick feet 
Tribal Council and let them use the office that they are now using, 
and possibly they could keep their superintendent and possibly a clerk 
for the superintendent, but outside of that there is no work for a 
superintendent. I know that we can fill all of their places. The 
superintendent would just simply be there‘in a supervisory manner on 
things in which we are connected with the Interior Department. 

We feel if we could take over that work and occupy the offices there 
and the buildings around there we could use them for our tribal 
employees. 

I might say here that we owned those buildings under a claim which 
was several years ago rendered in favor of the Blackfeet Indians. 

There was a clause in the law which had given the claims commis- 
sion the right to collect a charge for offsets in the claim and in the 
deduction of gratuities that we were furnished every year since 1905 
up to 1927 they charged us for it and they deducted it from our claim, 
and among them were these buildings which are there now, called 
Government buildings. Those could be used for the offices of the 
employees of the tribal set-up. 
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ROAVS DEPARTMENT 


We have a roads department, and they have four or five men in that, 
and they have all a car, and possibly three or four trucks, and they are 
on a big salary. They are burning up lots of gas and oil that you 
people are paying for, and we believe that all of that could be elimi- 
nated. There is no need of that. We have a county which will fur- 
nish us with implements to build our roads and build them for us. 
Actually at the present time—you may not believe it—but you can 
investigate this remark, that the road men on the reservation will not 
permit the county officials to come in there to even help us in building 
a road or help us build a bridge. They tell them you have no right 
on the reservation, and yet we are in dire need of roads, bridges, and 
things of that kind that the county is willing to help us out with, and 
they would not permit them on the reservation. So, we have that 
problem, and as I say, all of that roads department could all be cut 
out with its cars, its trucks, and its employees, and we could get along 
without that. We have gotten along for years without them, and 
they are in there now drawing this salary and costing this expense 
to you people, and we can take that over with the county and State 
carrying on much more efliciently. 


GOVERN MENT GARAGE UNNECESSARY 


Then we have a big garage which the Government has built there, 
and in there they have four or five men, and they are getting big sal- 
aries. They all have cars, and I think there are two trucks in that 
place that you buy gasoline and oil for. We can do away with that. 
There is no use of maintaining mechanics and things of that kind 
there. If that is done away with any work to be done in that connec- 
tion can be done in the town there and paid for rather than keeping 
all of these men under salary. 


GRAZING LEASES 


I would like to say to you gentlemen that we feel that we can 
take over the grazing system and the grazing leases that are now 
being controlled by the Indian Office. To a limited extent we have 
been doing some of that under tribal lease, although that requires 
approval by the Secretary of the Interior, and we have gotten along 
fairly well on our own tribal land, but the allotted land and the trust 
land of the Indians, in general, has been all in a mess, and at. this 
time we are in a controversy with the Indian Office in regard to the 
rate that should be placed upon these leases, and we have presented 
our argument heretofore. I think we have a list here that gives that, 
and that Mr. Pambrum, chairman of the tribal council was down 
here a while ago and presented it. 


CATTLE BUSINESS 


Now, I want to go into the cattle business a little. 

We had, you remember, a drought out West there, and, of course, 
Montana was hit strongly, and we had a chance to get some of those 
cattle from this terribly stricken area, cattle that the Government Was 
buying, and they were ordering it canned, and the cans were issued out 
to various canneries and people that would use that kind of meat, 
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and we said we would like to get some of those cattle to see if we could 
not raise them, and went down there, and I was one who received 
the cattle. We took the best and fattest of them. Some of them 
would die on the train in a distance of about 150 miles or about 250. 
So, we were able to raise a few of them there and start some of the 
Indians up in the cattle business. 

Now, those cattle cost on an average price of about $12 a head to 
the Government, and we took them up there, and they took an ac- 
count of them on their books as issued to the Blackfeet Indians, and 
they charged them for those cattle, oh, I would say, from $75 to $125 
a head, and many of them to deals on this old cattle contract. 

Now, those are the kinds of deals that we are receiving and getting 
from the Government. 

We have the ability and the efficiency to take care of these matters 
and do away with these things I have mentioned here. That is proven 
by the fact that we have boys who are filling the offices of county clerk, 
county commissioner, sheriff, and county attorney in the courthouse, 
and we have two of our members who are members of the State legis- 
lature, and one of them is speaker of the house today. When we were 
conducting the high school out there with a group comprising Indian 
trustees we ran it under the State and efficiently carried on, graduating 
large classes every year from that high school, classes of Indian chil- 
dren, and the school consists of 80 percent Indians, and the fact that 
we can carry on ‘in that manner, I think, proves the efficiency of that 
council out there and its people to carry on for themselves. 

Now, we could take less appropriations which would be necessary 
to carry on over there if you turned them over to the State and let 
them distribute your relief and things of that kind through the State 
set-up. 

We have talked with the Governor of the State about that, and he 
feels that he would be glad to see a change of that kind happening, 
and I feel that we can go on conducting our own business. We will 
submit a few things that, naturally, the Secretary of the Interior will 
probably continue to hold on to, but we do not believe in this business 
of a superintendent there, an area director over here, and an Indian 
Bureau in Washington. We start something from the tribal council 
and it goes to the superintendent, and then it goes to the area office, 
and then it comes to Washington, and, in the meantime, we are holding 
the sack to get back a reply or decision. 

We have matters of that kind that are in the Bureau down here 
that we are waiting to get a decision on, and they have a stack of 
papers that high [indicating] in land matters and exchanges that we 
‘annot do a thing on until we get that decision, and in the meantime 
we just have to wait, and it is very discouraging to us that we cannot 
go right on and handle our business in a business-like way, the same as 
you gentlemen handle your own business. 

We feel at this time that if there is any help that can be given us 
we are asking for that very help. 

There are appropriations that are being made to carry on this work. 
I think we can cut those appropriations in two and give the appro- 
priations to assist the tribal council in carrying on the business with 
half of the money and with greater efficiency. 

Mr. Kirwan. Have you finished ¢ 
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Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Krrwan. I want to ask you a couple of questions. Who repre- 
sents you here? 

Mr. Brown. How is that? 


CONGRESSIONAL REPRESENTATION 


Mr. Kirwan. Who represents you here? Who is your Congress- 
man ¢ 

Mr. Brown. Congressman D’Ewart. 

Mr. Kirwan. Have you told Congressman D’Ewart of these condi- 
tions? 

Mr. Brown. We have in the past; yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. He testified here the other day. Have you told him 
of these conditions recently ? 

Mr. Brown. No; I have not, sir, recently. 

Mr. Krrewan. Did a committee tell Congressman D’Ewart of these 
conditions ? 

Mr. Brown. We have told him in the past, a year ago, but not 
recently. 

Mr. Kirwan. But you say you told him? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. You made it known to him? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 


NUMBER OF INDIANS IN BLACKFEET TRIBE 


Mr. Kirwan. How many Indians are there in your tribe? 

Mr. Brown. There are about 5,300. 

Mr. Kirwan. Five thousand three hundred? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krrwan. How many are employed there by the Government ? 

Mr. Brown. How many Indians? 

Mr. Kirwan. No; how many people are employed? You say there 
are too many people employed there; how many people are employed? 

Mr. Brown. They have 26 people that we know of. We are not 
counting in the hospital which maintains two doctors, and nurses, 
and so forth, we are not counting them, and we have eliminated the 
boarding school, and we have eliminated reclamation. Eliminating 
those they have approximately 26 men. 

Mr. Kirwan. Twenty-six employees? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Are they white employees or Indians? 

Mr. Brown. They are mostly white. 


EMPLOYMENT OF INDIANS ON RESERVATION 


Mr. Kirwan. Well, I think you may have a kick coming there. I 
think that many of the Indians out there are competent to do office 
work, especially where they have high-school facilities. I certainly 
think that from among 5,300 people out there you could get qualified 
people to be emplo ed on the reservation. They are real Americans, 
and you would probably not have to be checking them to see whether 
they are Communists. They can likely pass “the test without too 
much checking on loyalty. I think they should be able to find capable 
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Indians to work there in place of the people who are there. But I 
will not believe this Government, your Government and my Govern- 
ment, bought cattle for $12 and sold them to you for $175. I will not 
go for that. 

Mr. Brown. I am glad to hear you say ‘that. May I suggest, Mr. 
Congressman, that you ask the Indian Bureau to supply those figures, 
because I have checked them. 


CATTLE PRICES 


Mr. Kirwan. It is unbelievable that the Government would pay 
$12 for cattle and sell them back to you for $175. That should be 
checked. 

Mr. Brown. These were repayment cattle. They were supposed 
to pay head for head, but in the last few years those Indians who 
could not pay head for head, their cattle went in at the original cost 
instead of the present cost. 

Mr. Krrwan. I am not arguing about the original cost to the Gov- 
ernment. I again say that I do not believe that the Government 
would charge them $175 for cattle when they paid $12 for them. We 
had a group of Indians here last year before the committee. The com- 
mittee was very generous in the length of time we sat and listened 
tothem. Then the other California Indians came down on our heads, 
and I think every Indian in California denounced us after our bill 
got over to the Senate. 

Mr. Conen. Well, Mr. Chairman, that was a self-appointed group 
that did not represent any tribe of California. 

Mr. Kirwan. When they came in here they had credentials showing 
that they represented this tribe and that tribe. They stated who sent 
them here, and who they were representing. 

Mr. Couen. There is not any organization today which represents 
the Indians of California, which they pretended to do, but the organi- 
zation that sent Mr. Brown here is an organization recognized by the 
United States Government, the organization of these 5,300 Indians, 
the Blackfeet Tribe. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is what they told us across the table last year 
just the same as you are telling us now, and when the bill got to the 
Senate it proved different. 

Now, I want to ask you another question. You say the Governor 
would like to see it done. For years the United States Government 
has been trying to get the States of this Nation to look after the In- 
dians, but they : seem to want no part of it. 

Mr. Brown. Well, he told us that. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, he told you that. All he had to do was call the 
legislature into session, but did he do it ? 

Mr. Brown. The legislature is in session now. 

Mr. Kirwan, Yes, I understand that, but you will see how much 
the Governor is going to do. 

Mr. Brown. You will have a memorial on that in a few days. 

Mr. Kirwan. We want more than a memorial. We want to know 
what he is going to do. 

Mr. Brown. It passed April 12th, and the legislature took a look 
into the memorial. 
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Mr. Kirwan. We will know when this legislature closes how much 
money it and the Governor are going to appropriate in the State for 
the Blackfeet Indians. 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Iam in yourcorner. Iam for the State helping you, 
and all of that, and I would like to see it take place. But my attitude 
on that is “wait and see.” 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS PREVENTS STATE ROADS CONSTRUCTION ON THE RESERVATION 


Mr. Conen. May I just say that the State officials have gone on this 
reservation and undertaken to build or clear roads for the Indians, 
and I have seen this with my own eyes, and they have been excluded 
from the reservation by the Road Division of the Indian Bureau. 

Mr. Kirwan. The State may go on there to cut a road or a right-of- 
way there. 

Mr. Conen. No; these were roads for the Indian Service and the 
Indian Bureau officials have excluded those people. In my presence 
they excluded them from one road project which is needed for the 
Indians. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you want to ask some questions, Mr. Norrell? 

Mr. Norrett. When we get to the subject of Indians it fits itself 
into kind of a dual or double role. One, I think that the Indians 
should control their business, to do themselves what they think should 
be done, and operate freely and independently just like other Amer- 
ican citizens. That is one. 

Now, two, we want you to have the benefit of what belongs to you. 
You have a benevolent Government that has been trying to give you 
something rather than trying to take it away from you. There is not 
anybody in Congress, and there is nobody among the American citi- 
zens who does not want to help and aid the Indians. We all like you. 
We all want to help you, but the one thing that has to be considered 
is what would you do with your property if you had it and nobody 
had any veto power over it. Would you handle it properly and 
economically ? 

Now, there is one thing about it, you cannot take your property away 
and say, “I am going to handle it myself,” and then expect to come 
back here and have the Government keep on making liberal appro- 
priations, because it will not work that way. 


NEWSPAPER ARTICLE, “BLACKFEET WARN TRESPASSERS” 


Who is this man Dan Markel, who seems to be a reporter who wrote 
most of these press articles?) Where does he live? Do you know? 

Mr. Brown. No. 

Mr. Norretyi. Do you know? 

Mr. Conen. I do not know where he lives. I have seen him here 
in Washington. Whether he lives here or not, I do not know, but 
he is a Washington representative of various Hearst newspapers. 

Mr. Norrewi. This article you gave the chairman is headed, “Black- 
feet warn trespassers,” and I find that most of the articles are written 
by him and they quote the same people, nearly so, anyway, in the 
articles. Now, I see here the name of a man called George Pam- 
brun. Do you know him? 
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Mr. Conen Yes; he is chairman of the council. 
Mr. Norretu. Does he represent the entire Indian population that 
you are talking about here? 

Mr. Conen. Well, they elect a council to represent the tribe, and 
then the council, after they are elected by the people, select a chair. 
man, and he was selected as the chairman. 






SOURCE OF INFORMATION GIVEN TO THE PRESS 





Mr. Norreti. Yes. Did you give any of this information to Dan 
Markel at all? 
Mr. Conen. I do not believe I did. I was out of town when Dan 
Markel called Mr. Pambrun. I believe it was on a Sunday. However, 
I did help the Indians in drafting the public notice on the right side, 
which is, in a sense, the basis of the newspaper story. This is a legal 
notice which I drafted for them, since I am their legal counsel. I do 
not represent them in their claims against the Government. I repre- 
sent them in their everyday affairs which includes the handling of 
grazing notices and this notice 
Mr. Norrevi (interposing). I do not care what was in the notice. 
Mr. ee This is the basis of the article. 
Mr. Norretzi. The only thing I am interested in we is that these 
articles are dated in January and Februar y of this yea 
Mr. Conen. Yes. 
Mr. Norretu. I see what they say here. I am not especially inter- 
. ested in what they say or the basis for it, but I would like to know 
if, during January or February of this year, you gave out the infor- 
mation that Mr. Markel has in these articles under the he ading, 
“Blackfeet warn trespassers”? Did you give that information to 
the reporter ? 

Mr. Conen. I did not personally give it to the reporter, but I will 
accept. full responsibility for the truth of the statements, and I will 
take full responsibility for having this Blackfeet council and their 
chairman—the facts which are set forth under the name of that 
reporter. 

Mr. Norretu. I do not care anything about your accepting respon- 
sibility. I am not interested in that. I am trying to find out whether 
you did or not. Certainly you ought to be able to say “Yes” or “No”: 
you ought to know whether you did or not. If you did, say “Yes,” 
and if you did not, say “No.” 

Mr. Conen. I have answered as best I could that this information 
was given personally, at a time when I was not present, by the chair- 
man of the council to Dan Markel; but the resolution and the state- 
ment which was given to the stenographer here before you came into 
the room, that this statement which was given out by ‘the chairman 
of the council was a statement which I helped him prepare and dis- 
tribute and mail out. 

Mr. Norretu. I do not care anything about what the chairman of 
the council did, and I do not care anything about your assuming any 
responsibility. The only thing I am trying to get at is whether 
or not you individually, yourself, gave this information to the 
reporter. 
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Mr. Couen. I did not, sir. 
Mr. Norrexy. All right, that answers it. You did not? 
Mr. Conen. No. 


ATTORNEY EMPLOYED BY THE INDIANS 


Mr. Norre.i. How long have you been employed by these Indians? 
Mr. Couen. I have been employed by the Blackfeet Tribe for ap- 
proximately a year and a half. 
Mr. Norrect. On a yearly basis or on a quantum meruit basis, or 
what ? 
ATTORNEY’S CONTRACT WITH THE INDIANS 


Mr. Conen. I have a regular retainer contract which has been 
approved by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. Norreiit. Would you mind telling the committee about what 
your contract with them is, so that we can tell whether you are going 
too strong or too low or how conservative it is? 

Mr. Conen. Surely. All of my contracts are a matter of public 
record, approved by the Interior Department, and this particular 
contract runs for a period of 5 years. 

The Indians originally asked me to accept this retainer at the rate 
of $5,000, which amount had previously been paid as a retainer. I 
advised them that it was too high and should be cut down. They had 
— that in the past. They accepted my figure and cut it down 
to $3,600 a year or $300 a month. I also have a contract with the 
Pine Ridge Tribe who have also retained me for a period somewhat in 
excess of 2 years, and the retainer I receive from them is $125 a month. 

Mr. Norrewt. Those two contracts are the only ones you hold with 
the Indians at this time? 

Mr. Conen. No, sir; there are other contracts which I hold. 

Mr. Norrevt. With what other tribes do you have contracts? 

Mr. Conen. I have a contract with the Laguna Pueblo of New 
Mexico, which is, again, a contract which was approved by the In- 
terior Department, under which I receive not to exceed $75 a month. 
Some part of that is deducted to pay for local counsel. 

T also have a contract with the San Carlos Tribe under which I re- 
ceive a retainer of $150 a month. 

I also have a contract with the Omaha Tribe of Nebraska, under 
which I receive a retainer of $125 a month. All of those contracts 
have been approved by the Interior Department. Those are the only 
formal contracts under which I receive regular retainer payment 
from Indian tribes. 

I do have, however, a subsidiary contract with the Hualapai Tribe 
in Wisconsin, under which I handle part of the counsel’s work and 
receive some part of his regular fee. 

Mr. erg How much does it pay you a month? 

Mr. Conen. $75 a month. 

Mr. “ii Now, is that all of the formal contracts you have? 

Mr. Conen. Those are the only formal contracts that I have with 
Indian tribes, except that I am counsel, but have never received any 
payment under a contract that I have with the Pribilof Island natives 
of Alaska. I have never received any payment under that contract; 
and I do not know that I ever will. 

Mr. Norreti. How long have you had it? 
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Mr. Conen. About a year and a half, sir. 

Mr. Norrett. You have never received anything from it? 

Mr. Couen. No. 

Mr. Norrett. How many contracts, then, does that make? I did 
not keep a record of them as you enumerated them. How many formal 
and subsidiary contracts does that make? 

Mr. Couen. I believe that there are seven formal contracts in which 
I participate in one way or another, including the contract with the 
Pribilof Island natives from which I have received no fee. 

Mr. Norrevi. Only one pays a retainer, and that is the one you men- 
tioned, $5,000 a year? ' 

Mr. Cowen. No. 

Mr. Norreti. What are your total retainers from the seven contracts 
you mentioned ? 

Mr. Conen. Excuse me, I would like to correct that. I did not say 
that I received $5,000 a year. I said the Blackfeet Tribe offered me 
$5,000 a year and I suggested that was too high a retainer. 

Mr. Norret. What is the total amount of the retainers that you 
collect from the seven contracts / 

Mr. Conen. It would be in the neighborhood of $10,000. There is a 
maximum of $900 at Laguna from which, as I said, there are some 
deductions. 

Mr. Norretu. That is your total retainer? 

Mr. Couen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norrevi. Now, I used to practice law myself, and I had those 
retainer contracts, and I think they are all right. I am not con- 
demning them, but most of my contracts providing for a retainer fee 
provided for the payment of so much money per year, and then I 
would operate the rest of the way on what we termed the quantum 
meruit basis. Do you do that in these cases ? 

Mr. Couen. No, sir; I have no right to any payment in excess of 
the retainer, no matter how much work I do. I might say that the 
income that has come to me from retainer fees has been about half 
day by day, and hour for hour compared to the amount received from 
other work I do. 

Mr. Norreuu. In addition to this total retainer, do you not collect 
any money on a job basis or work basis? 

Ir. Conen. No, not from these Indian tribes, but from my other 
clients, yes. 

Mr. Norretu. I am talking about those seven contracts. Whether 
it is covered by the contracts or whether it is not, have you earned 


during your period of employment any additional money from these 
Indians? ? 


Mr. Conen. No, sir. 

Mr. Norrevt. You have not? 

Mr. Couen. No. 

Mr. Norreii. Now, as to the Indians that you have not received 
formal contracts from, do you represent any other tribes or groups 
of Indians where you have not heretofore executed a formal con- 
tract ? 

Mr. Couen. I would say, Congressman, that I have helped a good 
many other tribes. I might say that during the 14 years in which I 
was assistant solicitor or associate solicitor or acting solicitor of the 
Interior Department I prepared a book, with which you are perhaps 
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familiar, a handbook on Federal Indian law, which has been pub- 
lished by the Government Printing-Office, and ever since that time 
Indians from various parts of the country, as well as non-Indians have 
come to me for legal advice. 

Mr. Norreityi. Which is perfectly all right. 

Mr. Conen. In most of those cases I have given them advice with- 
out charge. In those few cases where the situation seemed to have 
difficulty, to call for a retainer contract, I have entered into a con- 
tract situation. 

Mr. Norretx. Then your earnings from the Indians, not only from 
these seven contracts, but your earnings from all of the Indians would 
not exceed more than about $10,000 a year? 

Mr. Conen. That is correct, and the expense involved in that would 
run to more than half of that amount. 

Mr. Norre tt. What are the expenses? I do not want them accu- 
rately, just your best guess. What would the additional expenses 
of the Indian work amount to on a yearly basis? 

Mr. Couen. I would say that about half of that $10,000 is cov- 
ered by stenographic expenses, rent, and overhead. 

Mr. Norrevt. That would make the total fees and expenses about 
$15,000 ? 

Mr. Conen. No; I say of this $10,000 I have received I have had to 
spend at least $10,000 for stenographic and other overhead expense. 

Mr. Norreti. But the $10,000 is the gross amount that you receive 
from the Indians. 

Mr. Conen. Yes, that is the gross amount I receive from the In- 
dians on my retainers, and as to some of these tribes, under their con- 
tracts I also have to pay certain out-of-pocket costs. 

Mr. Norreu. I would say, as one member of this committee, that 
I would like to see the day when the Government can turn over every- 
thing to you Indians and then you will not have to come back to the 
Government and ask for donations. I want to see the Government 
treat you as it does me or anybody else. The Government does not 
give anything to the colored people of this country; it doesn’t give 
anything to the white people of the country; and it doesn’t need to 
do anything more for the Indians than it owes you. 

I long to see the day when we can all be treated as American citizens, 
all alike. But one thing you must remember: When you get your 
affairs to yourselves, you have to stand on your own feet. It works 
that way. That is all. 

Mr. Conen. May I say that I partly agree with that. These Indians 
receive about a half million dollars a year from leases and permits 
which in the past they have been allowed to negotiate for themselves. 
Today, for the first time, the Indian Bureau is interfering with 
that right. I say for the first time. It is for the first time in the 18 
years in which I have had contact with these Blackfeet people. These 
Indians are eens self-reliant people. 

The other day they sent a check of $32,000 to Glacier County as 


payment of their taxes. They have every right to expect the same 
services that the white man receives. They say that they are now pre- 
vented from receiving those services by the interference of the Indian 
Bureau. 

Mr. Norre.u. I know that there are Indians that are just as capable 
of handling their affairs as I am capable of handling mine. But 
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the trouble comes from the ones who are not capable. Those people 
have to be protected. Certainly I don’t want to see the Indian service 
hold the reins over the Indians any longer than is absolutely neces- 
sary. 

I agree that I will cooperate with you. We tried to do something 
last year for the Indians in California, as was mentioned here. But 
we later found that we had probably made a mistake. The Senate 
put it back in the bill. So, if you succeed, you have to have your 
Congressmen and your Senators behind you, and you have to be sure 
that you are on firm ground to do that. That is all. 


GOVERNMENT LEASING OF TRIBAL LANDS 


Mr. JeNsEN. Mr. Brown, I am reading from a reprint of Blackfeet 
Warn Trespassers, by Dan Markel, Herald-American, Washington 
Bureau. It charged here in this article that— 

The Indian Bureau has been trying to persuade white sheepmen and cattlemen 
to run their stock on Indian lands and ignore Indian protests. 

Our council has issued public warnings to sheepmen and cattlemen to keep 
their stock off tribal lands until they secure tribal consent. 

Indian Bureau bureaucrats are selling grazing permits on our Blackfeet tribal 
land over the protest of the tribal council and are doing this in defiance of the 
Federal law requiring the consent of the tribe. 

Pambrun said— 

Who is he? 

Mr. Brown. He is the chairman of the Blackfeet Tribal Council. 

Mr. JENSEN (reading) : 

Pambrun said that by raising grazing fees the Indian Bureau has made it 
impossible for many Indians to graze their own stock on Indian lands. 

Outsiders can outbid Indians on grazing units in the Indians’ own reservation, 


he contended, and are being encouraged to do this by high fees and Indian 
Bureau favoritism. 


. 


GRAZING-LAND ACREAGE 


How many acres of grazing land do the Blackfeet Indians own for 
leasing purposes, approximately ¢ 

Mr. Brown. That is pretty hard to estimate without going into the 
records. I imagine around 400,000 acres. That is just a guess. 

Mr. Jensen. According to law, the Blackfeet Indian Council must 
give their permission and consent to the leasing of Indian grazing 
lands. Is that right? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Are we to understand that the Indian Bureau officials 
lease land without consent of the tribal council? 

Mr. Brown. They do that in some cases. 

Mr. Jensen. In some cases? 

Mr. Brown. Not all. 

Mr. Jensen. When did they start doing that? 

Mr. Brown. In some cases, you see, they have what they call power 
of attorney. 

Mr. Couen. That refers to individual lands. I think Congressman 
Jensen is asking about the tribal lands. 

Mr. Brown. We, the council, lease that, subject to approval by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. Jensen. You lease that from—— 
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Mr. Brown. We lease it to anybody we want to, but it is all leased 
to the Indians. 

Mr. JeNsEN. Just where, then, is your complaint about the Indian 
Bureau leasing lands? It says here: 

Indian Bureau bureaucrats are selling grazing permits on our Blackfeet tribal 
land over the protest of the tribal council and are doing this in defiance of the 
Federal law requiring the consent of the tribe. 

Mr. Brown. That relates to a provision in their constitution which 
gives them the right to lease their own land, handle their own 
allotment. 

Mr. Jensen. That is the Blackfeet constitution ? 

Mr. Brown. That is in their constitution. 

Mr. Conen. The Congressman is asking whether the Indian Bureau 
is violating that now by offering these tribal lands for sale over the 
protests of the tribal council ? 

Mr. Brown. That is on allotments? 

Mr. Conen. No. The Congressman is asking about tribal lands 
now. Is the Indian Bureau including in the auxiliary, which it has 
just held, tribal lands over the protest of the tribal council? Is that 
your question, Congressman ? 

Mr. Jensen. Yes; that is it. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. They are doing that? 

Mr. Brown. They are doing that. 

Mr. JENSEN. Are they giving the Indians an opportunity to bid on 
these leases ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. JENSEN. Then it goes on to say: 

Indian war veterans who are running small bands of cattle on our own lands 
are being liquidated by a 100-percent increase in rentals despite the protests of 
the tribe. 

Indian Bureau officials said that they have increased grazing fees to make 
them more nearly comparable with fees on other Government lands. 

They said increased fees would benefit Indians on the reservation who are 
not cattle owners or sheep owners, as grazing revenues to the tribe or individual 
Indians who have allotments on the reservation. 

Senator Ecton summed up the dispute thus: 

“Indians want to lease their own lands rather than have leases dictated by 
the Indian Bureau.” 

The thing that I am trying to get at is this, Mr. Brown: The Black- 
feet Indian Tribal Council, according to the law of the land, has the 
authority, as I understand, to lease these lands subject to the approval 
of the Interior Department, is that right? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; tribal lands. 

Mr. Jensen. Now, then, according to this article, the Indian Bu- 
reau is leasing those lands, those tribal lands, without the consent of 
the tribal council. 

Mr. Brown. Not all of them. 

Mr. JeNsEN. Some of them? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen To what degree? 

Mr. Brown. Let me explain that a little. Here is the entire reser- 
vation. In here there are spots of tribal land, maybe 320 here, maybe 
640 over there, and it is mixed in with a lot of that. That land, they 
just put it into a unit, and the man who bids on that unit gets that 
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tribal land that is within that area, or within that unit. That is 
how it is that they are leasing the tribal land, that much of it. 

Mr. Jensen. Do they give the Indians preference in leasing, say, 
if an Indian and a white man bids the same for an area of grazing 
land? Would the Indian get the lease or have you had any cases of 
that nature ? 

Mr. Brown. An Indian, we will say, has a bunch of cattle. He 
needs grazing for those cattle. The Indian Office will allocate to him 
enough land to take care of that bunch of cattle. But it will not 
permit him to take in any other cattle that he might want to run, 
or will not permit him, under an allocation plan, to make his selec- 
tion so large or large enough to take in other cattle than his own. 

So they will hold him down to that. Then, after that, they will 
say if you want more land than that, you come in and bid up against 
the white man and take your chances. 

Mr. Conen. May I add this, Congressman, subject to correction by 
Mr. Brown: The practice in the past has been, before holding a bid, 
for the tribe to allocate tribal lands at 15 cents an acre to the small 
Indian cattle owner who needs to get a little help in the store. That 
may be a little less than the competitive price. This year for the first 
time the Indian Bureau said they would not permit the tribe to do 
that. They raised the minimum price for the Indian cattle owner 
from 15 cents approximately to 30 cents, which Mr. Pambrun said 
is going to drive a great many of the marginal Indian cattlemen out 
of business. Is that a correct statement ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. All that I am trying to find out is 

Mr. Kirwan. Excuse me. You people were 15 minutes late in 
arriving here this morning. We have some other ones coming in 
at 11: 30. 

Mr. Jensen. I am about through. What I am trying to learn is 
this: Is the Indian Bureau, in your estimation, Mr. Brown, in your 
honest opinion, I might say, usurping the powers of the tribal council 
in the leasing of tribal lands? 

Mr. Brown. I don’t quite hear you. 

Mr. Jensen. Is the Bureau of Indian Affairs usurping the authority 
of the Blackfeet Tribal Council in leasing Indian lands which the 
tribal council should approve before such lands are leased ? 

Mr. Brown. We believe that we should take that over and do that 
ourselves. 

Mr. Jensen. Is that according to law? Does the law say that you 
are supposed to do that? 

Mr. Brown. Under the constitution each individual has the right 
to lease his land to whom he pleases. They have taken some of that 
out. They have not asked the consent of the Indians. They have 
gone ahead and leased it where it was within those areas, those units 
that they leased out. 

Mr. Jensen. And the individual Indian has given the tribal council 
authority to act for him? 

Mr. Brown. They want to. 

Mr. Jensen. And the tribal council, then, according to the articles 
here in the paper, and according to what you say, are opposed to the 
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Indian Bureau making these leases and selling these leases without 
the consent of the tribal council. 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Mr. Cowen. May I say, Congressman, that that is part of the 
objection that the ties. has not only to the banding of grazing 
leases but to the handling of other property of the tribe, including 
the repayment cattle which the tribe has completely paid for, even 
at the exorbitant rates now charged, and which the Indian Bureau 
refuses now to allow the tribe to handle for itself. | 

Mr. Jensen. You say that you can get along without certain Indian 
Bureau employees. Have you estimated the number of dollars these 
employees receive who you claim are unnecessary / 

Mr. Brown. No. I don’t know the salaries that they receive. But 
I think it would be safe to place an average estimate of $175 per 
month, as an average. 

Mr. JensEN. You say that you can get along with a superintendent 
and maybe a stenographer ? 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. Out of the 26 people that are employed ? 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. To administer the Blackfeet program ? 

Mr. Conen. Exclusive of hospital and education work, Congress- 
man. That is a qualification Mr. Brown made. Hospital, educa- 
tion, and reclamation, which they think are worth-while services. 

Mr. Jensen. According to your testimony you would like to run 
the business yourself, with the exception of the hospital and reclama- 
tion and education. You think you wouldn’t come back in again in a 
few years and ask for some extra help from Congress if we knocked out 
all of those jobs? Do you think that you could show us that you 
wouldn’t come back and ask for more help? 

Mr. Brown. What we would like to have is some money, a portion 
of the money which would be saved, given to the hospital and schools 
for educational purposes. 

Mr. Jensen. So actually, from a dollar-and-cents saving, you are 
not asking us to save any money, you are asking us to take the money 
that we would take away from these 26 jobs and turn it over to the 
schools and hospitals. Is that about it? 

Mr. Cowen. You say to take over part of it at least. 

Mr. Brown. Yes; I say a part. We would not use the money that 
is now being paid for this entire amount that I have mentioned. 


HOSPITAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Jensen. Do you have good hospital service there ? 

Mr. Brown. We have a fairly good hospital, but it is not properly 
equipped. We have two doctors. We had in the past been granted 
three doctors. But now, on account of the shortage of doctors, we 
have only two. But we could use three there. We send a lot of our 
patients now to Tacoma, special cases. 

Mr. Jensen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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OGLALA SIOUX TRIBAL COUNCIL’S RECOMMENDATIONS ON THE BUREAU 
OF INDIAN AFFAIRS BUDGET FOR 1952 


Mr. Conen. This is Mr. Lloyd Eaglebull, secretary of the Oglala 
Sioux Tribal Council. 

Mr. Eaciesut. This is the first time in our tribal history that our 
tribe has had anything to say about our Federal budget, the recom- 
mendations and so forth on it. 









BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS ACTION ON COUNCIL'S RECOMMENDATIONS 
































During our meeting in September we adopted a resolution, 228, 
setting forth certain recommendations on the Federal budget. Since 
that time we have run into difficulties. 

The tribe was rather pitiful in that after the September meeting, 
when our budget recommendations went in to the Indian Office, the 
area director came along and wanted a special meeting with us. On 
the 9th of November we held a special meeting with him, and he told 
us that if we stood on our recommendations as made, that we would 
probably suffer dire consequences. 

We put a lot of recommendations in here that were not favorable 
to the Indian Office. After talking to us, we called our attorney 
down for that special meeting and asked him what to do in the case. 
He told us that we were adult Indians, and doing business for the 
tribe, and it would be up to us to make the decision. 

So after a general discussion we took a general vote of the tribal 
council and they reaflirmed their stand un: inimously, after which the 
area director commended us for our attitude in spite of the fact, as he 
said, that “You might feel the consequences of this later on.’ 


SIOUX CREDIT FROZEN 





It was the latter part of November that the area director received 
a wire from the civil-service director. The superintendent recom- 
mended that one of us from the executive board go along with him, 
at which time the board thought that I should go up there. T went 
up there with the extension man. We had a meeting with the area 
credit man, Mr. Landbloom. During the course of th: it meeting he 
told me, “If you people down there do not change your mind “and 
do not change your attitude we are going to take all this credit away 
from you.” 

I told him that “I cannot made a decision here ; I am here represent- 
ing the tribe. I will have to go back and talk to the council.” “Per- 
sonally,” I told him, “T do not think they are going to change their 
minds.” He suggested that I go back to the reservation and talk to 
certain groups on the reservation and see if I could not get them te 
change their minds and withdraw our budget recommendations. 

I told him “No; I will not go out and urge them to withdraw. I will 
explain the situation to them,” which I did. In the latter part of 
November, when I was at the area office. he said Commissioner Meyers 
has informed this office that from this day on all Sioux credit is 
frozen. We could not make a single loan from that time on. They 
froze all our funds. We had contracted for a loan of $140,000 for 
relending purposes to the members of the tribe. 
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We asked about the $140,000 several times and they told us, “We 
do not know anything about that yet, the papers are in, that is all.” 
So when I was up there at the area office the credit manager told me, 
“Your $140,000 is here, ready for payment, but if you want that 
$140,000, withdraw your budget recommendations and we will turn 
it loose and you have it.” 

That was the thing that followed this recommendation that the 
tribal council made. Since that time we have written to our attorney 
about the matter. 


TRIBAL COUNCIL’S RECOMMENDATIONS ON BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS BUDGET 
FOR 1952 


Mr. Conen. This is the original resolution, Congressman, recom- 
mending the economies in the Indian Bureau budget. 
(The resolution referred to is as follows :) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 16, 1950. 
Hon. Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear MR. Secretary: I am enclosing herewith a resolution of the Oglala Sioux 
Tribal Council of the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation, in South Dakota, regard- 
ing the reservation budget for the fiscal year 1951-52. These Indians appreciate 
the opportunity which has been extended to them to participate in the budget- 
making process, and they make a number of recommendations which deserve 
the serious consideration of the Department and the Congress, 

Associate Commissioner H. Rex Lee very courteously extended to the under- 
signed last week an opportunity to be heard on behalf of these recommendations. 

Pursuant to the authority vested in it by existing law (act of June 18, 1934; 
48 Stat. 984, 986, 25 U. S. C. 476) the Oglala Sioux Tribal Council has authorized 
me to make the following requests: 

(1) That the Commissioner of Indian Affairs reconsider his Pine Ridge bud- 
get proposals in the light of the attached resolution. 

(2) If the foregoing request cannot be granted at this time, that the Secretary 
of the Interior consider the Oglala Sioux recommendations before forward- 
ing any budget recommendations concerning the Pine Ridge Reservation to the 
Bureau of the Budget, and that the undersigned should be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to be heard in support of the Oglala Sioux Tribe’s recommendations. 

(3) That if neither of these requests is granted, the recommendations of the 
Oglala Sioux Tribe should be forwarded directly to the Bureau of the Budget. 

(4) That the undersigned be notified as promptly as possible of the dis- 
position made of the foregoing requests. 

FELIx 8S. COHEN, 
Attorney for the Oglala Sioux Tribe. 


RESOLUTION OF OGLALA Sroux Trrpat CounciL, No. 228-50 


Whereas Congress has provided that Indian Bureau budgets covering expendi- 
tures on the Pine Ridge Reservation should be submitted to the Oglala Sioux 
Tribal Council for criticisms and recommendations before such Indian Bureau 
budgets are submitted to the Budget Bureau and the Congress; and 

Whereas, for the first time, the Indian Bureau has complied with the law and 
submitted its budget for the fiscal year from July 1, 1951, to June 30, 1952, to the 
Oglala Sioux Tribal Council: Now, be it 

Resolwed by the Oglala Sioux Tribal Council, That the following criticisms and 
recommendations are respectfully submitted to the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Budget Bureau, and the Congress, and that sympathetic consideration of our 
views is requested : 

1. General.—The proposed 1952 budget puts too much emphasis on supervising 
Indians and not enough on helping them. Federal appropriations should be 
shifted from offices which tell the Indian what to do, to jobs, such as those of 
nurses, where real service is rendered. This shift would help the Indian in two 
ways. He would be relieved of unnecessary bureaucratic supervisions and 
allowed to act as a normal adult human being. At the same time he would have 
more of the essential services that are needed, especially for the children, the old 
people, and the afflicted. 
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2. Hospital nurses.—The Indian Bureau admits that American Hospital Asso- 
ciation standards require that 15 professional nurses should be employed in the 
Pine Ridge Hospital, but the Bureau recommends only 9 nurses, in order to avoid 
“budgetary complications” (p. 26 of Indian Bureau report). We think that 
human lives are more important than budgetary complications and we urge that 
the Bureau employ 15 professional hospital nurses, as needed, at an additional 
outlay of $19,350. (Item 111.18 should therefore be increased from $158,020 to 
$177,370.) 

3. Field nurses.—In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, the Bureau spent 
$35,199 for public health on this reservation. It recommends only $20,834 for 
1952. We urge that substantial increases, rather than decreases, are needed in 
the field nursing service. We urge that eight field nurses be employed and that 
an ambulance be put at their disposal when needed, so that the 5,000 square miles 
of the Pine Ridge Reservation may be adequately served, which is not now the 
‘ase. This would involve an increase of the 1952 budget from $20,834 to $41,668. 

4. General assistance—The 1950 allowance for this item was $69,278, which 
was not adequate to prevent great suffering. Only $52,700 is requested for 1952. 
We think that no less than the 1950 figure should be provided for the 1952 fiscal 
year. 

5. Resources management.—We think that it would be possible to meet a large 
part of our health and assistance needs without extra expense to the Government 
by cutting down on funds budgeted for “resource management.” Our Indians 
could manage their own resources better with fewer employees telling them what 
to do. These various farmers, farm management supervisors, range aids, range 
management assistants, agricultural extension agents, conservationists, range 
conservationists, soil conservationists, and soil conservation engineers, are en- 
gaged largely in giving Indians too many orders, but when they are asked for 
advice on contour plowing or crop rotation they are generally too busy with paper 
work and orders to give the requested technical assistance. Much of the work 
these officials do could be done more economically and more efficiently by Indians 
in the various districts. The same thing is true of the unnecessary supervision of 
Indian funds and Indian leases. If the Pine Ridge Agency would limit its trust 
property activities to providing banking services and real estate office services 
when requested by the Indian, the budget for this item could be reduced sub- 
stantially. 

6. Administration.—The 1952 budget allows $3,600 for a secretary to the super- 
intendent. This salary is much higher than the salaries of many responsible 
officials of the tribe and the Government. This tends to make the occupant of 
such a position act like a deputy superintendent. We think it would be possible 
to hire a secretary able to converse with most of the office visitors in their own 
language at a salary of $3,000 per annum. We also urge that arrangements be 
made to keep the work of the agency in continuous flow so that the many idle 
hours in which agency employees sit and wait for the next paper to sign could 
be directed into channels of useful work. 

7. Construction and education.—No budget estimates have been submitted to 
the tribe on the vitally important items of education and construction. We ask 
that such budgets be submitted immediately, as required by law. 

8. Indian moneys, proceeds of labor—The Indian Bureau recommends using 
$2,500 of “Indian moneys, proceeds of labor” for telephones and other utilities 
in the private homes of agency employees. We have no objection to the Govern- 
ment giving such further help to employees, but we object to using Indian moneys 
for this purpose. We note that since phone service is not available on the reser- 
vation outside of office hours, the need for home phone connections is chiefly for 
personal rather than official calls. We also protest against the proposed budget- 
ing of $114,013 of Indian moneys, in addition to $83,385 of reimbursable appro- 
priations, for “garages. shops, and similar facilities,’ unless such services are 
made available without discrimination to Indians as well as to employees. 

9. Attorney fees—The Indian Bureau budget indicates that $6,000 should be 
set aside out of tribal funds for “compensation and expenses of tribal attorneys.” 
We have never authorized more than $3,000 per year for retainer fees and $1,000 
for expenses. We think these figures might be decreased for 1952, and certainly 
should not be increased. At some later date the council will consider and adopt 
a further resolution on this subject. 

10. Further consideration of budget matters.—The time allowed the council 
for consideration of the 1952 budget has been too short to permit the considera- 
tion of all of its provisions in discussions with the people of the various districts 
and with the agency officials. We ask that this situation be corrected in the 
future, 
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CERTIFICATION 


and with the agency officials. We ask that this situation be corrected in the 
actions of the Oglala Sioux Tribal Council and a true record of actions of tribal 
officials during a regular session that was called on advanced dates of the 26th, 
27th, and 28th of September 1950. 
Luioyp EAGLEBULL, 
Secretary, Oglala Sioux TribalCouncil. 
Attest: 
CHESTER RED KETTLE, 
President, Oglala Sioux Tribal Council. 


(Art. I, see. 2, bylaws of the Oglala Sioux Tribe.) 
RESOURCES MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Eacuesuiy. The trouble in the Indian Office was paragraph 5 
concerning resources management. They tell us all the time that 
“Since you Indians are organized under the tribal council system we 
want you to assume certain responsibilities so that eventually the 
Indian Bureau can withdraw and step out and leave the tribe to do 
their own business.” 

We feel the same way, that we would like to see that time come. 
We do not want an abrupt cut now from the Indian Service, but we 
would like to get the thing in such a way that step by step we can 
start doing our own business and start withdrawing from the Indian 
Service. 

The thing that we told them about resources management, para- 
graph 5, was that we do not want to lose our credit. “We want our 
credit; we need it. In fact, we are not asking for any money or any- 
thing, but we would like to be able to make a bigger loan than what 
we have. Our credit rating is good with the Indian Service. I think 
delinquencies are less than 3 percent. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have good credit? 

Mr. Eactesuty. That is what we told them. They interpret para- 
graph 5 this way: You don’t want credit, you don’t want the Extension 
Service, so we are going to take it away and give it to another reserva- 
tion, unless you change your mind on this thing. So far we haven't 
changed our mind on it. 

We want the thing the way it is. We feel that we can take resources 
management on our reservation. I think the thing that displeased 
them most, we told them that we can take that and operate it at 75 per- 
cent less cost than what it is operating now and do a better job and 
give better service to the Indians on the reservation. 


GOVERN MENT LEASING OF TRIBAL LANDS 


After saying that to the Indian Bureau it caused them to come back 
at us. They retaliated in that way that they took our credit funds 
and froze them up. The same as the Blackfeet Tribe that testified 
here, we have the same troubles on the resources management. Our 
lands, as far as leasing and other administrative problems are con- 
cerned in our land status, it is in a big mess today. 

The tribe did not cause that. For the last 4 years we have had a 
tribal land enterprise. The tribe does not control, but they administer 
and pay the expenses of leasing and things like that. Today we have 
17 clerks that the tribe pays. We have a wonderful land set-up as 
far as the tribe is concerned. 
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But where the actual leasing and bids are made, the Indian service 
is in there; that is a mess. They want to lease the land to this fellow 
and they lease it to somebody else. It is all through what they call 
the power of attorney at home. The Indian does not want to sign it, 
but we have a lot of illiterate Indians at home. They will come to 
the office, come after the lease check, and what they think they are 
signing is a release for the lease check, and instead they are signing 
a power of attorney. 

That happened right along. That has eased off in the last 6 1aonths 
or so because we have been w vatching it pretty closely. But there have 
been bids on land made that were not doing the tribe much good. 
The man in charge of the bids would go out and allocate certain units 
of the land to his friends. We had an investigation a while back and 
one range manager that we had at that time—I think he is facing 
indictment now for doing that. 

We feel that we can take our resources management not entirely 
away from the Indian service, but through our superintendent at 
home we can manage this thing and manage it at a saving. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will have the Indian Commissioner back here 
again. He was here. I promise you I will have him back here again 
and ask him to reply to what you stated here this morning. We will 
get the other side of it, and I will guarantee you that “he will be 
back up here. 

I am sorry to tell you again that you were 15 minutes late coming 
here this morning. There are some people outside scheduled to be 
in here at 11:30 who are now waiting. 

Mr. Conen. May I have your permission to present two resolutions, 
one from the San Carlos Apache Tribe of Arizona, and one from the 
Laguna Pueblo of New Mexico, both making similar charges as to 
useless operations that are conducted on these reservations. These 
Indians were not able to be present today and they have asked me 
to present those views. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas Federal appropriations for the benefit of San Carlos Apache and other 
southwestern Indians are being diverted by the Indi: in Bureau to pay for the 
expenses of the Phoenix area office; and 

Whereas the Phoenix area office has never done any work of benefit to the 
San Carlos —e Tribe, but has either duplicated or interfered with necessary 
activities on the San Carlos Reservation ; and 

Whereas the Phoenix area office is now maintaining some employees who are 
supposed to be doing extension, range, and construction work on the San Carlos 
Reservation, who are not performing useful services and one of whom has been 
illegally selling tribal or Government property for his own benefit : Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the San Carlos Apache Tribal Council respectfully petitions the 
Congress of the United States to abolish the Phoenix area office and to abolish 
the useless jobs maintained by that office and to use the savings resulting from 
such action for the beneficial purposes listed in the tribal council resolution of 
October 13, 1950; and be it further 

Resolved, That our tribal attorney, Felix S. Cohen, be requested to present our 
views to the proper committees of Congress. 


This action taken by unanimous vote of the tribal council at special meeting 
held February 21, 1951, 


CLARENCE WESLEY, Chairman. 
CLARENCE Butts, Secretary. 
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RESOLUTION 


Whereas article V, section V, of the constitution and bylaws of the San Carlos 
Apache Tribe empowers the tribal council to make recommendations on Federal 
appropriations and estimates; and 

Whereas Indian Office Circular No. 3713, dated July 17, 1950, asks for tribal 
council participation on budget estimates for the fiscal years 1951 and 1952: Be it 
therefore 

Resolved, The programs listed below with pertinent amounts thereof which are 
over and above the 1952 fiscal year budget estimates already submitted, be con- 
sidered as recommendations for the San Carlos Indian Agency. 


Forestry 
| RC LIE Beh Se EN ae eh PRE EOE See NRE $60, 000 
SRE RS ate Peg kee Sl OS We OTL EO PTOI we 35, 000 
POO, Seer Derewine, TO ie en ene 3, 100 
SIE §55.ta i ceighehinsncb is nage cabal peracetic daiomsclsaocaigh asaicaidet eink teed along tomacectaieh 98, 100 


The Department of Agriculture estimates that $120,000 will be needed for grass- 
hopper eradication and it will be necessary for the agency to bear one-half of the 
cost. The timber cruise is recommended so sales of stumpage may be conducted. 
The amount will be used to employ three four-men teams. The position of 
junior forester is needed to supervise this work. 


Construction 
Tee Apion, “TRIES COTO as ie in Sn eee ey $10, 000 
OR A, RR ET inlet ecient gens 10, 000 
SO EET A RM LINING RI IT AGL ee OE, 85, 000 
ES AS Ee ete eee AMES GE EGR BU OEE eRe MEGS me eee Pieb 2e Pd DS 25, 000 
2 | EE NRE eR OT ERR Cas ESO DY ae OEE COL ery) SENTERO eM TNR ea 130, 000 


The recommendations on the two water systems are submitted to solve health 
and sanitation problems. The amounts cover well and pipe lines adjacent to 
homes. The people mostly are now using open wells for domestic water. The 
community hall is a must project to combat juvenile delinquency. Our young 
people have no recreational facilities in the evenings and eventually join drinking 
parties and get into trouble. The school office is needed so present office can be 
converted into school washrooms and solve bathing problems, 


Roads 
Ash Creek-Arsenic Road, project 2—E_-........._....----.._________ $25, 000 
Ban Cares, new Mistway go, route 6... 46, 000 
RR EE EN PATE ERE SEM ene, Ob OEMs ce EOE Fe BE 35, 000 
a an ee ee ae 106, 000 


Project 2-E already approved and amount is needed to keep work progressing 
for completion. Route 3 is new project and amount covers 4 bridges, 28-foot 
shoulder roadway, paving, 4 miles. Maintenance is self-explanatory. 


Bducation 
San Carlos School: 


SS Sa ae a RN ES LS PIS Btn a eS POEL OCTET A 2 $2, 000 
TT RES Rare En eREe IR aOS Cee TRE Pee) 1 Stee Seek e aeey CAS Seana ea 8, 000 
|, RRR RAIA ACCOR GR eae RLSM ehtendy dr SEM Sofas bs Sue Rect SAO eR ne 5, 000 


Coolidge Dam no longer in operation due to lack of water necessitating pur- 
chase of electricity from outside source at increased cost. Band instruments 
needed for school morale and cohesion of students. We have no school band at 
present. 


Bylas School: 


ES RE ney SR prs <a ea $20, 000 
CS | SEA RSE pore Oa OEP NONE iniree Sys ae OE 3, 100 
Total 
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Equipment needed for new gymnasium, dining room, and kitchen. Vocational 
instructor will teach shop and instruct students in raising gardens. Apaches for- 
merly carried on extensive gardens but have not done so in recent years and it 
is believed that instruction will rekindle interest as land is available for the 
purpose. 


a Health 

; Bylas health : 

4 acta al a tre sie ee ee ee $2, 000 

a SRE Bilis gS ee 1, 000 

4 SESS SS EE IETS TE EEO SE eT OO 2, 000 
Ramen, .oew -climie. 2. 5 --.- a oe mtcaine OOO 

a 2 ES SER WN TEESE oe) ty ee a a aes 10, 000 


With addition of another doctor, more drugs, instruments, ete., will be needed 
for health program. Medium-weight station wagon is needed to transport 
patients from Bylas to San Carlos. There is very little equipment at Bylas and 
items such as examining tables, cabinets, and dental chair will be needed to equip 
new clinic. 


San Carlos health: Spraying machine on truck_____-___-___________ = EL OO 


This equipment is needed for both San Carlos and Bylas districts to combat 
the fly problem. Every summer we have an epidemic of diarrhea from open wells 
and outdoor toilets. Several babies are lost annually in the epidemic. 





Ratension 





Home demonstration agent, CS-6_____ 450 


3 ee | SR RES MeCN ee eee eee SEs ee " wisest STS ~ ee 
a EES SE SL Se idan tad nmditia die diaiaddanrea telah 900 
g SOND I hy GREETS ' ‘ ae i seteny>, ae 
3 Stockman, CPC-5___--_- ee aii a en ee a 
4 Oot ae Ss beip cattle asad piacan scl chestca enioede joe eas 2, 884 
Ts enlaces eectentincanangesae a. O84 

SEATS Se arr 17, 657 


Home demonstrator has been needed for a long time. Our people need in- 
structions along this line to improve home conditions. The car and expenses 
are for the home demonstrator. The tribe has been carrying the four stockmen 
positions and our finances are so low that we feel that the positions should 
revert back to the Federal Government in view of drastic cuts in cattle program 
recommended by the Grazing Division of the Indian service. 




















Soil and moisture conservation 





Bylas bank protection and channel cut __-_-_--_____ eicaebatnk ee 


4 BE ER SE TCS Se aap ne re et a an saan) ge eee aca) Ge 
Bo AA Sie ae SS Re rn pt ee oe = 6, 500 
Tree Se ee Ra ERE ey Se Spies Sn er oie 2, 500 





itso a a Sin chasiclice pias kicsie mines Mag 


Bylas bank protection is needed to save the new Bylass school and farm lands 
from the flood waters of the Gila River. Land is gradually being eaten away 
from the floods. Equipment is needed to carry on more diversified soil and 
moisture conservation work on the reservation. 


Total 





Administration 


Fiscal accounting clerk, GS—5__._..._-________--_____- OER 
Clerk typist, GS-2 








The fiscal accounting clerk position has been paid from tribal funds since 
Administration funds were cut about 3 years ago. Now that tribal finances are 
becoming critical the position should be paid from Federal funds. Another 
position of clerk-typist is recommended for the agency office as the clerical 
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office staff is the lowest in the area to any of comparable size and area office 
reports require more work. 
This action taken in a special meeting of the tribal council held this 13th day 
of October 1950. 
CLARENCE WESLEY, Chairman. 
Oxtver Taao, Secretary. 


RESOLUTION 


At a regular meeting of the Council of the Pueblo of Laguna on the 23d day 
of February 1951 the following resolution was adopted : 

Whereas the Indians of Laguna Pueblo were asked by the United Pueblos 
Agency, at Albuquerque, in October 1948, to make budget recommendations for 
the use of Indian Bureau appropriations and after many investigations and con- 
ferences we made our recommendations for domestic water developments neces- 
sary for the health and life of our people, for the purchase of an ambulance to 
move sick patients, for stock water development, and for various other useful 
purposes, but we were recently informed that these 1948 recommendations 
had not yet been forwarded by the Albuquerque Agency to Washington, and 

Whereas on August 1, 1950, we requested an opportunity to confer with United 
Pueblos Agency officials regarding budget estimates for the fiscal year 1952, 
as contemplated by the statute and by an Indian Bureau directive, and were 
assured that such a conference would be had before budget estimates were 
submitted, but no such conference was in fact ever afforded us, and 

Whereas the Council of Pueblo of Laguna, thereupon, in September 1950 
made certain recommendations to the Indian Bureau without benefit of dis- 
cussion with agency and area officials, concerning the use of Federal funds for 
the benefit of the Pueblo of Laguna during the next fiscal year, and we have 
had no reply from the Bureau to these recommendations and do not know 
whether they were ever transmitted to the Bureau of the Budget and to the 
Congress, as the law contemplates; and 

Whereas we are told that Congress cannot afford to spend money on the bene- 
ficial projects we have recommended, but we notice that Federal appropriations 
are still being used to maintain useless Indian Bureau jobs, especially under the 
Extension Division: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Council of the Pueblo of Laguna, That we respectfully ask 
our Senator Dennis Chavez, as a member of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, our Representative in Congress, Antonio M. Fernandez, as a past mem- 
ber of the House Appropriations Committee, and our Washington attorney, Felix 
S. Cohen, to bring these facts to the attention of the proper committee of Con- 
gress for corrective action. 

W. V. CREAGER, 
Governor. 
WALTER SARRACINO, 
Member of Council. 
Gro. K. Prapt, 
Member of Council. 
Attest: 


Tom Dat.ey, Secretary. 


Frivay, Marcu 9, 1951. 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFATRS 
WITNESS 
DILLON S. MYER, COMMISSIONER OF BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


ATrorNEY For Buackxrret Tre AND Ornfr INDIAN TRIBES 


Mr. Norrett. We have Mr. Dillon S. Myer, Commissioner of the 


Bureau of Indian Affairs and others connected with the Indian 
Service. 
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We are interested at present in the one item. That has to do with 
the activities and employment of a man by the name of Cohen, 
as attorney for the Blackfeet Tribe and some other Indian tribes. 
He has testified here and we became interested in the extensiveness 
of his operation and I wanted to call you back and get you to ex- 
plain what you know regarding this man and his employment among 
the various tribes. In your statement, tell us something about him, 
what he has been doing, and what you know about the situation. 

Mr. Myer. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Cohen is, as you know, a lawyer 
formerly employed for a number of years in the Interior Department 
as Associate Solocitor. Since I have been Commissioner, I have 
learned that he has certain general counsel contracts with different 
Indian tribes. I cannot tell you offhand how many. I think he 
has these general counsel contracts on his own and in combination 
with other attorneys. He has some in partnership with Mr. Curry, 
signed up some time ago. He probably has five or six. I would like 
to check the figure on that for the record. 

Then, I believe that he has a broad interest in a group of claims 
contracts, 20 or more, which are being pressed as claims before the 
Indian Claims Commission. On that I do not know his exact rela- 
tionship. ‘There is a group of attorneys which we have referred to 
as a “Joint Efforts Group” who have pooled their information and 
their resources and Mr. Cohen seems to be closely associated with 
that group and has some kind of an interest in those contracts. 

If I were to make an accurate statement on the number of con- 
tracts of different types I would have to check the record a little 
more carefully because I do not have that immediately available. 

Mr. Norrevi. Can you tell the committee about how much money 
he and those associated with him earn from the Indian tribes per 
year? Money that has to be approved, I assume, by the Indian Serv- 
ice before payment is made? 

Mr. Myer. No. I cannot tell you, offhand. I would guess that 
possibly the general counsel contracts he has would probably gross 
about $10,000. What it would net him, I do not know. 

I believe that his major interest from the standpoint of income from 
Indian contracts would likely be in the claims contracts handled by 
the so-called joint-efforts group of lawyers. 

Mr. Norreti. Can you tell the committee the total amount of claims 
or what they average? 

Mr. Myer. The terms of the claims contracts in which I believe that 
he is interested are on a contingent basis. The provisions of those 
particular contracts provide that the attorneys will get 10 percent 
of any return that may be received under the claims which they 
are pressing before the Claims Commission. I believe that both the 
fees and costs are on a contingent basis depending upon recovery. 
There is no way of estimating the exact amount of those fees until 
the claims are filed and the Commission passes on the claim and de- 
termination is made on the size of the claim. 

Mr. Norrety. I presume year by year certain claims are filed for 
money that is due. Do you know the amount of those claims? The 
total amount ? 

Mr. Myer. No. For the reason they have not filed all the claims 
as yet in which they are interested and for which they have contracts. 
The Claims Commission Act passed in 1946 provides a period of 5 
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years for filing petitions on claims. That time will not be up until 
August 12 next. Then there is 5 years allowed for the completion 
of hearings and review of the material and the research information 
that is brought to them. Consequently all of these have not even 
been filed before the Commission though I understand work is being 
done on them at the present time. 

Mr. Norretu. I assume he has been doing business in the years 
gone by. Has he filed claims during the past few months or few 
years ¢ 

Mr. Myer. May I make it clear again. In all cases he is not di- 
rectly on these contracts. It is my understanding he has a working 
agreement with this group of lawyers who are filing these cases and 
doing work in which he is paid directly for his service, or possibly 
a percentage. That is speculation in part for I have never seen his 
contract with these attorneys. They are the so-called joint-efforts 
group representing about 20 of the Indian tribes. 

Mr. Norreti. Tell the committee something of the services he is 
rendering. We would like to know whether he is earning his money 
and whether his services are worth while. 

Mr. Myer. I know a great deal more about Mr. Cohen’s activities 
in the field of general counsel contracts than about the claims work. 

Mr. Norreti. All right. Let us have that. 

Mr. Myer. There are four or five areas where we have had some 
contact with his work, the Blackfeet; the Pine Ridge Oglala Sioux 
group. I believe he and Mr. Curry are both interested in the Laguna 
Indians, one of the Pueblos, the San Carlos Apaches, and the Winne- 
bagos of Nebraska and one or two others that do not come to mind 
at the present time. From our observations I would say that Mr. 
Cohen’s technique generally in serving as general counsel has been 
one that I would call a needling technique—needling the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs on almost any issue he thinks he can bring up 
with the Indians that might make us unpopular and which might 
add to his prestige with certain Indians in key tribal positions. 

We disagree generally with Mr. Cohen both as to his general ap- 
proach and in regard to some of his activities. For some reason he 
has either initiated or abetted—I am not sure which—the introduc- 
tion and passage of resolutions on the part of Indian councils that 
usually are quite intricate in their nature such as one recently passed 
upon by the Pine Ridge group. This resolution covered a wide range 
of subjects including a statement that certain types of services were 
not needed and others should be expanded; commenting on the sal- 
ary of the superintendent’s secretary. In this case a statement was 
made on the part of the group that they did not want certain services 
such as range people; and if the Bureau would turn over to the 
council 75 percent of the money being expended they could operate 
the program more cheaply than we could. We need not go into 
detail. 

Now, here is the difference between Mr. Cohen’s approach and 
ours. I believe very strongly that we should be working to the time, 
as rapidly as possible, that the Indians can be independent. As soon 
as they are capable of handling their own business then we can 
withdraw our services. I believe in order to do that, however, that 
the whole problem has to be faced by the Indians as well as our- 
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selves. This is a complex situation which includes not only land 
services and resources problems, which they would lke to handle, 
but also services such as schools, hospitals, and welfare. The tribe 
must decide where their income is coming from, and who will render all 
the services which the Bureau now provides. I do not believe you 
can approach it on a piecemeal basis such as their resolution sug- 
gests. I believe that a program must be worked out cooperatively be- 
tween the Indians and the Bureau so that all the various problems 
and services can be considered and so that each step can be taken 
with a thorough knowledge of its relation to other problems. 

Mr. Cohen seems to take the approach that Indians should be in 
a position now at Pine Ridge and the Blackfeet to take over their 
whole resources operation, and that they be given appropriations to 
run that part of their program with no reference whatever to the 
more oat program of social services such as hospitals, welfare, 
education, and items of that kind, which they apparently expect the 
Bureau to continue to provide. No reference has been made to these 
services Whenever they talk about taking over. 

I have said to the Blackfeet group and the Pine Ridge group that 
we are ready to sit down with them at the earliest opportunity and 
assign some of our people to work with them to try to develop such 
an over-all program and to arrive at an agreement as to what across- 
the-board procedure should be adopted to withdraw our funds and 
our people step by step. We do not believe we can do it by working 
at cross purposes and by having the tribe continually stirred by indi- 
vidual items which when viewed alone look profitable to them. We 
believe that we must jointly look at the whole picture first. 

Now, let me go back. I want to express this as an opinion based 
upon observation. Mr. Cohen seems telistivve that the Indians should 
be at cross purposes with the Bureau and that there should be a fight 
instead of moving all together on a cooperative constructive program, 
and that is where we very drastically differ in our approach. 

Mr. Norretn. His sole effort is as attorney for these tribes. That 
involves claims and his sole work is with reference to trying to do 
something with the Bureau of Indian Affairs to get them released from 
this or that. It is a matter between the Indians and the Government. 

Mr. Myer. I would have to say that I do not know how much 
other work is done. These are the things that have come to my atten- 
tion. Whether he has rendered other adequate services to the Indians 
on problems that have not come to my attention or not, I cannot say. 
I presume he is advising them on legal matters which do not come 
to my attention and I am unfortunately not in a position to say what 
he is doing in regard to other matters not already mentioned. 

Mr. Jensen. I think Congress and the people of this country want 
the Indians to get out from the Bureau’s control as soon as we can, 
but we do not want the Indians to waste their money and expect the 
Government to continue to do what we are doing now. Unless we 
control these funds in this way, we cannot see that they are used 
exclusively for the benefit of the Indians. 

Mr. Myer. That is our position. As long as the Secretary and 
the Commissioner have a responsibility provided by Congress under 
the legislation and appropriation bills we have to maintain that 
responsibility to see the money is expended as nearly as we can 
efliciently and effectively in the service of the Indians. 
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Now, I would like to say that if the Congress wants to follow 
Mr. Cohen’s advice which seemingly he has urged upon these people—I 
am not sure that he has initiated these resolutions or has just collab- 
orated, I don’t know which; in any case, he advises that certain 
money be appropriated directly to the Indians—that is something for 
you to consider. But if you do consider it favorably, I would like 
to be relieved of any responsibility in connection with the handling 
of the Indian program in that area clear across the board because 
of the interrelation of funds being expended and other services being 
rendered and the fact that no ph program has been devised to 
meet the problems that would arise. 

Mr. Norreti. The committee is not so much considering the releas- 
ing of the Indians at this time. I do not think that has been of much 
concern right now. We were concerned about the extensiveness of his 
operations, and I believe, if the committee does not object, I will 
offer to you the testimony of Mr. Cohen and let you read it and com- 
ment on it in the testimony you are giving today so the record can 
be completed. 

We would like to know if what Mr. Cohen said is correct and any- 
thing you want tosay onit. No objection to that? 

Mr. Jensen. I believe it is a little out of the ordinary, but I shall 
not object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Furcoro. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Jensen. I have no questions pertaining to this matter. I 
think as the hearings are closed, so to speak, and these people were 
‘alled up on this particular matter, I shall not talk about any other 
matter that has come to my attention. 

Mr. Norrecit. You have the right to discuss anything else. I 
called them back for this one thing, but if you want to ask about 
any other thing, you can. 

Mr. Jensen. Of course, you know when the Indians were here, 
people came before the committee representing the Indians and 
had a number of recommendations to make and a number of com- 
plaints. One complaint was that they felt the people you keep on 
the payroll up there to look after the highway construction in the 
reservation were unnecessary. The county was willing and ready 
to take over at least most of the road construction. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Jensen. Do you have any comment to make on that program ? 

Mr. Myer. I have not gone into what they had to say. I do not 
have the details. But I will say this to you, Congressman, if the 
Indians feel that we have some unnecessary employees there doing 
a job that the county is willing to take over, and they provide the 
funds, we will pull our men out tomorrow. 

Mr. JeENsEN. You will look into the matter? 

Mr. Myer. Yes. One other thing about the road matter. We do 
not have authority to enter into contracts with the county or State 
directly for carrying out road work. We do have that authority on 
health and welfare under the Johnson-O’Malley Act. We have 
tried to cooperate with the counties in working out a joint program, 
we doing our part and they doing their part. My answer would 
stand in every case if they can show us that the county is ready 



















to handle these roads, we will be glad to take our people out. We 
have not found such a case to be true, but we will be glad to get in 
touch with them on that point. 

Mr. Jensen. The Klamath Indians were here with their attorney 
and they are asking for $65,000 to be appropriated to complete that 
irrigation project on the Klamath Reservation. He says they con- 
tend that the Government has not fulfilled their contract and that 
the contract which should have been completed years ago has not 
been completed, and it is necessary to spend about $65,000 more to 
complete this contract.. Do you know about that ? 

Mr. Myer. I don’t know what the exact situation is, and if you 
would like, I would prefer to get the facts on that and supply a 
statement for the record rather than to try to tell you offhand. 

Mr. Jensen. Here is their main contention—that this irrigation 
project only benefits a few of the Indians in the reservation, com- 
paratively speaking; that they do not feel like spending the money 
themselves. 

Mr. Myer. Tribal funds. 

Mr. Jensen. Tribal funds which are taken out of all the Indians 
on the reservation. 

Mr. Myer. I see. 

Mr. Jensen. I suggested that they, if they knew who the irrigation 
project would benefit, could give the $65,000 to those who would bene- 
fit, and that they could enter into the contract with the people that it 
would benefit and let them pay the bill. Part of them are whites and 
part Indians. I must say I cannot see any reason why they could 
not do that. They said there was no law that would prohibit them 
from doing it. I would like to have you look into that. 

Mr. Myer. I would be glad to check into it. If this is construction 
money, and I think it is, provided by Congress, then whoever benefits 
by it repays it. The Indians do not repay it until after the land goes 
out of trust, but ultimately they would be called upon to repay it. 

Mr. Jensen. If Uncle Sam has an obligation with the Klamath 
Indians which we have not fulfilled, then, naturally, I would be in 
favor of Uncle Sam living up to his contract. 

Mr. Myrr. I will check that for the record and give you the facts. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. Myer is as follows:) 


KLAMATH IRRIGATION PROJECT 


There is no contract as such with the Indians regarding the completion of the 
Klamath irrigation projects. There are four irrigation projects on the reserva- 
tion, namely, the Modoc Point, Sand Creek, Agency, and Spring Creek projects. 
The interest of the tribe at this time is centered in the Modoe Point unit. Con- 
struction of this unit was initiated about 1903 and was designed to cover 6,130 
acres. Construction continued as funds were made available until approxi- 
mately 3,180 acres were placed under irrigation facilities. The fact that the 
project was originally designed to cover 6,130 acres has probably led the Indians 
to believe that there is an obligation on the part of the Government to complete 
the development for the full acreage. Approximately 600 acres of the unit are 
owned by non-Indians. The Indians have not utilized the area under the project 
to full advantage, and due to waterlogging of a portion of the area and lack of 
funds for proper maintenance, the canals and structures are in a poor state of 
repair. 

In 1935 it was decided to change the original Gesign and limit the development 
to the present acreage of 3,130 acres. Recently, however, with the rapid advance 


in farm prices, considerable interest has developed in a program for rehabilita- 
tion of the unit. 


We have prepared a program estimated to cost $260,000 for 
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rehabilitation of the irrigation facilities on the present area of 3,130 acres, and 
in addition to develop all lands under the original plan to provide an ultimate 
area of 6,130 acres. We propose to proceed with this development under a 4-year 
program providing expenditures of $65,000 per year as soon as funds are appro- 
priated for the purpose. The proposed rehabilitation work will place the system 
in condition to provide adequate water service which will justify an increase in 
the annual assessment rate and place the unit on a self-supporting basis. The 
1952 estimates do not include any provision for this work. 

Mr. Jensen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norrewy. All right, Mr. Myer. Anything else? 

Mr. Myer. I would like to say one other thing 1n regard to the ques- 
tions that have just been raised. We believe that we should not be 
doing anything that anyone else can do and will do as cheaply as we 
are doing it or as well. We would be delighted if it is possible under 
the law to turn over any of our individual operations such as to the 
counties on roads. On the road question, we do not have the authority 
to turn over our money to someone else to utilize. We would have 
to work out some arrangement. If they can pick up that service 
without reimbursement we would be glad to have them do so. 

Mr. Norret.. We might entrust them if they are capable of han- 
dling their own money but I am not going to interfere enough to give 
them the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. Myer. But if you do, I hope you will relieve me of my respon- 
sibility of supervision. 

Mr. Norrevu. But it is up to us and we want you to expedite that 
time and do all you can to hasten the time. 

Mr. Myer. We shall surely do that. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, I have been thinking for some time 
now, we have a new director in the service and he has heard much 
about the criticisms directed against the Indian Service, and has 
seen the investigator’s report. It is certainly a very scathing report 
and Mr. Myer has said that he would like to see the Indians emanci- 
pated as quickly as possible and as is proper and advisable. 

I think we should have something more definite on which we can 
base our actions in future years. I would suggest that Mr. Myer make 
a study of every Indian tribe from now on until he appears before 
this committee again next year and give us what he thinks would be 
the necessary things for us to do for each tribe and make such sug- 
gestions as he deems proper to finally emancipate any Indian tribe, 
so to speak. 

Mr. Norrevyt. Well, I imagine he is making these constant studies 
all the time. 

Mr. Myer. I think I indicated when I was before the committee 
earlier that we have assigned some employees to make a very special 
attempt to see if we cannot get ourselves out of business in Cali- 
fornia in the next 5 years and the same with regard to western Oregon. 

Mr. Norre.tit. We would like you to make as complete a statement 
as you can, within the limits of your funds, time, and so on. 

Mr. Myer. I would like to say this in all honesty at this time. I 
do not think I can do that for every tribe. I think we will have a 
pretty good statement on what we think can be done at that stage. 
The staff is so limited and the problems so complex that it is impos- 
sible to get the job done without special staff members rather than 
take people from their everyday duties, it is hard to give you an esti- 
mate on how long it would take. ‘ 
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Mr. Norreti. The committee understands it cannot be done in a 
short period of time. 

Mr. Myer. We will be glad to provide a statement as to progress. 
Let us put it that way. 

Mr. JENSEN. Instead of the Indian problem being made more diffi- 
cult year after year. We have to start getting the problem solved 
because we cannot continue as we are and it is not for the benefit of 
the Indians nor the taxpayers of America. 

The first thing I am anxious to have done and I have harped on it 
for years, it to do our utmost to see their soil become more productive 
to enable them to make a living and from which they can derive a bet- 
ter economy and better health because it takes proper food to make a 
person healthy and the Indians are no different to we whites. That 
is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norrevt, All right, Mr. Myer. Here is the transcript of the 
hearings we mentioned. After you review it, please return it with your 
report. 

Mr. Myer. We will prepare a statement in the quickest possible 
time. 

Mr. Norreiy. I am giving it to you for you to give your views on the 
testimony. ‘Thank you very much for coming here. 

(The statement requested is as follows :) 










STATEMENT OF DILLON S. MYER, COMMISSIONER OF THE BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
TO THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, CONCERNING 
AFFAIRS ON THE BLACKFEET AND OGLALA S1I0UX INDIAN RESERVATIONS 





In response to the request of the committee, the following comments are sub- 
mitted with respect to certain testimony given to the committee by Mr. Joseph 
3rown, a member of the Blackfeet Indian Tribe, Mr. Lloyd Eaglebull, a member 
of the Oglala Sioux Indian Tribe, and Mr. Felix 8S. Cohen, attorney for the 
Blackfeet and Oglala Sioux Indien Tribes: 
















WITHDRAWAL OF 





BUREAU SERVICES 





Both Mr. Brown and Mr. Eaglebull testitied that certain services rendered by 
the Bureau in the field of resource development and management could be elimi- 
nated with a consequent savings to the Federal Government. I wish to empha- 
size again that the Bureau has no desire to furnish services which the Indians 
do not want or need or which can be performed as well or more economically 
by the States or other agencies. A careful study of the services in question will 
be made and if it is determined that the views expressed by Mr. Brown and Mr. 
Eaglebull are shared by a majority of the Indians on the Blackfeet and the 
Oglala Sioux Reservations such services will be withdrawn to the extent that 
such action is possible without avoiding the discharge of specific responsibilities 
imposed upon the Department by Federal statutes. 


REGULATION OF GRAZI-G ON THE BLACKFEET RESERVATION 
















Mr. Cohen submitted for the record a statement for which he stated: “I will 
accept full responsibility * * *.’ This statement was issued to the press on 
February 5, 1951, by Mr. George Pambrun, chairman of the Blackfeet Tribal 
Council “as to the useless work done by the Indian Bureau on that reservation.” 
A point-by-point examination of Mr. Pambrun’s press release may effectively 
disclose the facts of the situation. 

1. Quotation from release: “* * * the Indian Bureau is violating the law 
by issuing grazing permits for the use of Indian land without tribal consent and 
in violation of the Federal law requiring ‘the consent of the tribe.’” 

Comment: The Bureau has no intention of issuing grazing permits for any 
Indian land without the consent of the rightful owners. In the case of tribal 
land no permit will be issued without the consent of the tribal council. In the 
cause of allotted lands no permits will be issued without the consent of the indi- 
vidual allottees. As Mr. Pambrun should know, no permits for the period begin- 
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ning May 1, 1951, on Blackfeet lands had been issued at the time when he put 
out his press release. There had been an advertisement for bids and bids had 
been received, but no permits had been issued pending a decision on the appeal 
which had been made to the Secretary of the Interior. A decision has since 
been reached and it affirms the Pureau's position. 

2. Quotation from release: “Indian Bureau bureaucrats are selling grazing 
permits on our tribal lands over the protest of the tribal council.” 

Comment: Here again Mr. Pambrun’s release conveys the impression that 
permits were being issued at a time when the whole question had been appealed 
to the Secretary of the Interior and was under consideration in the Secretary’s 
office. Mr. Pambrun fails to mention tribal council Resolution No. 16-50, adopted 
September 12, 1950, which recommended the conditions that should govern the 
issuance of grazing permits for Blackfeet lands for the period beginning May 
1, 1951. In this resolution the council proposed (1) that the range units be allo- 
eated without advertising for bids to the Blackfeet families wishing to graze 
less than 250 head of cattle or 1,250 head of sheep or combined equivalent thereof 
in these proportions; (2) that all units not so allocated be advertised for either 
cattle or sheep; (8) that a minimum annual rate of $4.80 per head for cattle 
and $1.20 per head for sheep be established for the tribal lands and that the 
allottees accept the sume rates for their lands; (4) that the grazing privileges 
be granted for a 3-year period beginning May 1, 1951; (5) that Indian livestock 
operators wishing to graze their own livestock be given the privilege of meeting 
the high bid on any particular unit; (6) that the previous permittee of any 
given unit should have the privilege of meeting the high bid on that unit, but 
that this should not take priority over Indian preference; (7) that the super- 
intendent of the Blackfeet Agency be authorized to include tribal lands in the 
grazing permits where such lands are mixed with allotted lands in a single range 
unit; and (8) that range units composed entirely of tribal lands not be advertised 
by the superintendent for competitive bidding. The resolution also established a 
system of preferences for the granting of grazing permits on Blackfeet lands. 
At a meeting of the Blackfeet Tribal Council held on September 18 a motion was 
passed authorizing the superintendent to include all tribal lands in the advertise- 
ment. 

3. Quotation from release: “Indians, especially veterans, who are running 
small herds of our own cattle on our own lands are now being liquidated by 
100 percent increase in rentals that the Indian Bureau is imposing, despite the 
protests of the tribe.” 

Comment: With the prices of meat and livestock what they are today, it 
seems doubtful that any operator will be liquidated at the minimum annual rate 
of $7.20 per head for cattle and $1.80 per head for sheep which the Bureau has 
proposed. These rates are entirely consistent with those being charged for 
comparable lands in the general area and have been termed fair and reasonable 
by the Washington Woolgrowers’ Association, representing bidders who graze 
more than 39,000 heae of sheep on the Blackfeet Reservation. Much more im- 
portant, however, is the fact that there are two groups of Indians whose interests 
are involved in this issue. One is the group of 139 Indian livestock operators 
who, together with 64 non-Indian operators, now hold the permits for grazing 
on the Blackfeet Indian lands. The other is the 3,100 Indians who have an 
ownership interest in the allotted lands on the reservation and the entire mem- 
bership of the Blackfeet Tribe which has an interest in the tribal lands. The 
interests of the first group are naturally to obtain grazing privileges on the 
Blackfeet land at the lowest possible rates. The interests of the second and 
much larger group lie in realizing the greatest possible income from their lands. 
Under the minimum rates proposed by Mr. Pambrun and his associates, the total 
income to the tribe and the individual owners would be $177,600 a year; under 
the minimum rates proposed by the Bureau, the income would be 50 percent 
higher, or approximately $266,400. Throughout this whole controversy the major 
concern of the Bureau of Indian Affairs has been and is to prevent any group, 
Indian or non-Indian, from taking an unfair advantage of the owners of the 
Blackfeet Indian land 

4. Quotation from release: “Bidders stayed away in droves from the phony 
Indian Burean auction of Blackfeet grazing leases last week. There was 
active competition on only about 1 percent of the grazing units. On about 39 
percent of the units only a single bid was received, in many cases from friends 
of Indian Bureau officials. The Indian Bureau wants to dispose of about 50 
percent of the grazing units on its own terms to nonbidders. On another 
10 percent of the range units the Indian Bureau could not find any bidders or 
nonbidders to take good Blackfeet land on Indian Bureau terms.” 
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Comment: In any large range area such as the Blackfeet Reservation there 
is ordinarily competition in bidding for grazing permits on only a comparatively 
small number of units. This is because of the location of home ranch sites 
and commensurate property. This fact makes it essential to have a fair mini- 
mum price. In the bidding which took place recently for Blackfeet grazing per- 
mits there was competition on 11 percent of the units advertised rather than 1 
percent as Mr. Pambrun indicates. If Mr. Pambrun had not persisted in stirring 
up this issue publicly, it seems reasonable to assume that there would have been a 
larger number of bidders, a greater degree of competition, and a higher bid price 
for many of the units. The net result of this activity, therefore, has been a sub- 
stantial financial loss to the land-owners of the Blackfeet Indian Tribe. Where 
there is competitive bidding with a fair minimum price established, favortism 
would not be possible as implied. 

While it is and will continue to be the policy of the Bureau to encourage duly 
elected and authorized governing bodies of Indian Tribes to participate in the 
management of tribal resources to the fullest extent, the Bureau does not intend 
to disregard responsibilities imposed on the Department by existing law such 
as section 6 of the act of June 18, 1934, so long as such statutory requirements 
remain in effect. Nor does it propose to stand idly by and permit the exploita- 
tions of Indian asssets for the benefit of a few tribal members or non-Indians 
at the expense of the majority of such members. 


ROAD WORK ON BLACKFEET RESERVATION 





Mr. Brown's testimony does not give an accurate portrayal of the road situa- 
tion at the Blackfeet Agency. The policy of the Bureau of Indian Affairs is to 
turn over to local governmental agencies any functions they will assume, includ- 
ing roads, that will save the Government money without undue hardship 
beig imposed on the Indians. The Bureau does not have legislative authority, 
however, to turn over to such agencies appropriations made by the Congress for 
the construction and maintenance of roads on Indian reservations. 

The Blackfeet County is a heavy blizzard area and for two previous winters 
the weather has been extremely severe. All road agencies—Indian Service, 
Park Service, counties, and the State—have worked cooperatively and success- 
fully in fighting these storms. 

The county not only has not been excluded from doing read work on the reser- 
vation but it has been welcomed. There is far more road work needed than 
either the county or the Indian Service can do. During the past year Glacier 
County has made application for rights-of-way over restricted Indian lands on 
11 projects totaling 77.8 miles. The reservation road engineer has insisted 
that the rights-of-way be obtained in accordance with the provisions of the 
Code of Federal Regulations, Title 25, Indians, which are designed to protect 
fully the rights of the Indians. This has been a source of some differences 
of opinion between the reservation engineer and the county engineer, but in 
general the relations between the county and the agency have been good. 

The Blackfeet Agency has a consolidated garage that does work for all 
the branches of the agency, including roads. The heavy equipment, including 
heavy all wheel drive snow-plow trucks, could not be handled in Browning, 
Mont., by any garage now being operated there. The heavy equipment is, to a 
large extent, powered by Diesel engines. A garage at the agency is needed 
for heavy machinery repair. Work that can be done at commercial garages or 
other government garages, such as certain types of expert work that cannot be 
done economically at the agency garage, has been sent out. The Forest Service 
maintains a large garage at Missoula, Mont. They have done some work for 
the Blackfeet Agency. The aim of the Blackfeet Agency is to get the work done 
at the least cost. The garage gives not only repair service but lubricating and 
other services, such as dispensing gasoline and oil. 

Mr. Cohen’s statement that he has seen the county excluded from doing work 
on the reservation with his own eyes needs some explanation. It is believed that 
the instance to which Mr. Cohen referred was a discussion between the reserva- 
tion engineer and the county engineer over some details in the preparation of 
rights-of-way maps. It was in no sense an exclusion of the county from doing 
road work but merely a controversy over the requirements for the submission 
of maps according to the Code of Federal Regulations. 
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REPAYMENT CATTLE PROGRAM 


Mr. Brown’s testimony with respect to this program is neither accurate nor 
complete. It implies that the Bureau purchased cattle at an average price of 
$12 per head and resold them to Indians at prices ranging from $75 to $125 per 
head. A complete statement of this program from its inception is necessary to 
show not only that the Bureau did not engage in any such sharp practice but 
that the Blackfeet Indians actually benefited greatly from the program. 

Pursuant to the authority vested in the President by the Emergency Appro- 
priation Act, fiscal year 1935, funds were allocated to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture by Executive order dated June 23, 1934, for the purchase and transportation 
of seed, feed, and livestock and for the sale, gift, or other disposition of the 
same. Because of the extreme drought in certain areas, a livestock purchase 
program was instituted to save the livestock and afford relief to the owners of 
the cattle. By arrangements between this Department and the Department of 
Agriculture some of the livestock purchased were shipped by the Federal Surplus 
Relief Corporation to various Indian reservations, where they were slaughtered 
and used for relief purposes. 

In some areas, Where Indians had sufficient feed and range to sustain live- 
stock, the better quality animals purchased under the relief program were turned 
over to the Indian Service for the purpose of establishing foundation herds for 
Indians. In addition, arrangements were effected whereby $800,000 was allotted 
by the Department of Agriculture to the Indian Service to be used for the pur- 
chase of purebred cattle from breeders in the drought area. These cattle also 
were to be used for the establishment of foundation herds for Indians. Each 
Indian receiving cattle under this program was required to repay an animal of 
like age and quality within a specified time. Such repayments were issued to 
other Indians who needed cattle and could care for them. 

A total of 5,792 cattle were placed on the Blackfeet Reservation. Of these, 
1,303 were purebred cows and bulls and 4,489 were grade beef cattle. Blackfeet 
Indians received 166 head as payment for taking care of other cattle which were 
wintered at Blackfeet, leaving 5,626 head which were loaned on repayment con- 
tracts. Of this number, 2,355 head were released for various reasons, mainly 
because of the poor condition in which they were received. In other words, the 
Indians were not required to repay 2,355 head. Most of the cattle were shipped 
to Blackfeet in the fall of 1984 and to make sure no Indians were done an injus- 
tice, contracts covering the assignments to individuals were not drawn up until 
the following spring. Contracts were then drawn up only for those cattle which 
survived that winter. 

It was definitely planned at the time the cattle were sent to Blackfeet that as 
repayments were made they would be shipped to other reservations which had 
nto been able to participate in the program originally because of drought condi- 
tions. The Blackfeet Indians received the largest number of cattle of any 
jurisdiction in the entire Service. In the fall of 1937 it was agreed that cattle 
would not be shipped from the Blackfeet Reservation for a period of 5 years. 
This agreement expired January 1, 1943. 

3efore expiration of this agreement, the tribe brought to the Bureau's atten- 
tion its desire to retain the cattle on the reservation, justifying its request on 
the basis that the cattle were acclimated, accustomed to the range, and that they 
would thrive better than other cattle that might be purchased.’ The tribe was 
informed that if they desired to purchase replacements for other reservations 
from tribal funds, the office would be glad to accept them in lieu of repayments 
due from the members of the tribe. 

It was proposed that the tribe enter into a contract with the United States 
whereby it would assume responsibility for the number of head under contract 
with individual members of the tribe. The tribe did not agree to the proposal 
and it thereupon became necessary to instruct the superintendent to ship 500 
head of cattle to other reservations in 1948. During 1944, the superintendent 
was authorized to lend the repayments received to members of the tribe on loan 
direct from the United States. In 1945 the matter of taking over repayment 
cattle lending was again brought up to the tribe. The tribe was informed that 
unless arrangements for the tribe to take over were completed it would be 
necessary to ship cattle from Blackfeet again, The tribe decided to enter into 
a contract whereby they would take over the outstanding contracts covering 
2.344 head. The contract was signed by authorized officers of the tribe on March 
23, 1945, and by the Commissioner March 30, 1945. Under the provisions of 


the contract the tribe agreed to repay 270 head at once and the balance in speci- 
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fied numbers on May 15 of each year beginning in 1945 through 1949. Because 
of the lateness of the season and the impracticability of lending cattle to In- 
dians of other reservations at the time the contract was made, the tribe agreed 
to meet the first installment of 270 head by depositing $62.50 a head, a total 
of $16,875 at the Blackfeet Agency to be used in the spring of 1945 for the 
purchase of cattle. It was agreed that if, because of fluctuating markets it 
was possible to purchase more than 270 head with the funds the tribe would be 
given credit for the number purchased in excess of 270 head on the next install- 
ment due. . If less than 270 head were purchased, the tribe would nevertheless 
be given credit for the entire 270 head. 

With the $16,875 of tribal funds, 259 head of heifers were purchased at $16,835, 
leaving a balance of $40 in the allocation of tribal funds. For the 259 heifers the 
tribe was credited with the 270 head due in 1944. Subsequently the tribe de- 
posited $17,125 with which to purchase yearling heifers to meet the second in- 
stallment due—274 head, in 1945, Only 242 head of yearling heifers were pur- 
chased at a cost of $17,095. The tribe was given full credit for the installment 
of 274 head due. 

For the payment of 500 head due in 1946 the council authorized the use of 
$33,750 of local tribal funds for the purchase of 500 animals. With these funds 
1) head were purchased at a total cost of $33,274. 
returned to the tribe. 

For the payment of 500 head due in 1947 the tribe authorized the setting aside 
of $40,000 in tribal funds for the purchase of cattle. It was agreed that the 
$40,000 would be accepted in full payment of the 500 head due. 

For the payment of 500 head due in 1948 the tribe authorized the use of 
$50,000 of tribal funds which was accepted in full settlement of the number due. 

For the final payment of 300 head due in 1949 the tribe set aside $33,000 of 
tribal funds to be used for the purchase of replacements. 

At the time the tribe took over the cattle-lending program in 1945, there 
were 37 delinquent contracts with individuals covering approximately 241 head 
of cattle. The tribe did not take these over; only the contracts in good standing 
were covered by the tribal contract. The instructions to the agency were that 
cattle turned in on the delinquent individual contracts were to be sold for the 
account of the Indian remitter. Credit would be given the Indian when replace- 
ments had been purchased with the funds in his account. In 1946, credit was 
allowed for 54 head of yearling heifers to be purchased for the Fort Belknap 
Agency with $3,553.20 of the amounts deposited by individuals holding contracts 
with the United States. The individual borrowers were given credit on this 
transaction on the basis of $65 per head. At the close of June 30, 1950, there were 
101 head still due the United States under the individual contracts. An amount 
of $1,941.97 was on deposit as partial payments on the remaining individual 
contracts. 

In summary, it is emphasized (1) that the Blackfeet Tribe elected to satisfy 
their repayment cattle contracts in cash rather than in kind; (2) that the funds 
paid by the tribe were used to purchase cattle for Indians on other reservations, 
and (3) that the Blackfeet Indians received 5,792 head of cattle but were re- 
quired to sign repayment in kind contracts for only 38,271 animals. 


Savings in the deposit were 


EMPLOYMENT OF INDIANS ON RESERVATIONS 


In regard to the employment of Indians by this Bureau, it is our policy as 
required by law to give preference in employment to Indians of one-fourth or 
more degree of Indian blood who meet the minimum qualifications for the job. 
At the present time over 52 percent of the employees of the Bureau, in all 
positions, are Indians. 

Generally speaking, Indians are not trained for many of the professional jobs 
in the Bureau necessitating the employment of non-Indians in these positions. 

We are, however, making every effort to train more Indians for these positions 
by on-the-job training and by our efforts to have more Indian youth seek ad- 
vanced training in technical schools and colleges. 

There is an increasing awareness on the part of Indians of the need of further 
education and training resulting in a steady increase in the number of Indians 
employed in these types of positions, 


CONTRACTS OF FELIX S. COHEN, ATTORNEY, WITH VARIOUS INDIAN TRIBES 


The records of the Bureau disclose that Mr. Cohen is a party to or associated 
with counsel in the following approved contracts : 
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As the above list shows, Mr. Cohen is entitled not only to receive compensation 
for his services in the amounts indicated but to receive reimbursement for 
expenses incurred by him, exclusive of his Washington office overhead, in con- 
nection with the performance of his services. During the calendar year 1950, 
Mr. Cohen submitted expense vouchers aggregating $3,182.95, of which $2,637.02 
was approved for payment. 






RESOLUTION OF THE OGLALA SIOUX 





TRIBAL 





COUNCIL 


This resolution first came to the attention of the Washington office of the 
Bureau on or about October 16, 1950, when a copy of it was handed to Bureau 
officials by the tribe’s attorney, Mr. Cohen. Since it was received approximately 
1 month after the Bureau's estimates for the fiscal year 1952 had been reported 
to the Bureau of the Budget, the adjustments that it recommended could not be 
considered for possible incorporation in those estimates. However, shortly 
after the receipt of the resolution the area director at Aberdeen, Mr. G. Warren 
Spaulding was requested to meet with the council and to discuss the main points 
outlined in the resolution. He was instructed to inform the tribal council that the 
Bureau was not interested in providing services that the tribe did not care or felt 
were not useful to them, except in those cases where the Bureau was required 
by law to carry out certain responsibilities. 

Mr. Spaulding met with the council on November 9 and discussed these ques- 
tions. At that time the council reaffirmed its position, as outlined in the previous 
resolution of September 28. Referring to section 5 of the resolution (in which 
the council stated its opinion that there were too many employees in the fields 
of conservation and extension work at the Pine Ridge Agency), Mr. Spaulding 
pointed out that there were a number of vacancies or prospective vacancies in 
these fields of work on the Pine Ridge staff and that other positions in these 
fields would be vacated soon because of transfers which had been planned for 
some time past. Mr. Spaulding added that, in view of the question which the 
council had raised with regard to these services, he felt he had no alternative 
but to withhold the filling of these vacancies until the council had indicated 
clearly which services it wanted to have continued and which ones it would 
like to have dropped. 

At this point it should be explained that the credit activities of the Indian 
Bureau in the agricultural field are—and have been for some time past—closely 
linked with work in the field of extension and general guidance in farm and 
livestock management. Experience has shown that the Indians are excellent 
credit risks when they have this type of guidance to help in keeping their 
agricultural enterprises on a sound and productive basis, but that the rate of 
delinquency usually rises when these services are lacking. 

Therefore, after returning to Aberdeen and surveying the Pine Ridge situation 
with his staff, Mr. Spaulding decided to withhold the granting of additional 
agricultural loans at the Pine Ridge Agency temporarily for two major reasons: 

The first was the unsettled question as to whether there would be enough 
extension, farm management, and conservation personne] to help the borrowers 
in the development of sound management plans and in making their farm and 
livestock operations as productive as possible. 

The second reason related to the method of handling delinquencies at the 
Pine Ridge Agency, a question which had been discussed a number of times with 
the tribal council and which had not been satisfactorily settled. Because of 
these difficult problems, Mr. Spaulding decided, as indicated above, to withhold 
further loans at Pine Ridge. pending clarification of those questions which had a 
direct bearing on the credit situation. Some Indians were led to believe that 
this was retaliation on the part of.the Bureau because the resolution was passed. 
This is not true. Mr. Spaulding’s interest was (1) in knowing whether the 
Indians really wanted the services of extension agents and other employees, 
as well as the credit program, before new allotments were made, and (2) there 
had been a problem of delinquency which the Bureau was insisting be clarified 
before making new allotments. 

About 2 months ago, the Bureau was notified by the area office that a small 
delegation representing the Oglala Sioux Tribal Council was planning to come 
to Washington to discuss this matter further. The delegation did not come, 
but instead, the executive committee of the tribal council asked for a meeting 
with Messrs. Spaulding and Landbloom (area extension and credit officer) on 
February 2, and the meeting was held. 
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At that meeting, Mr. Spaulding reports that it became entirely clear to him 
that the Indians wanted to have the extension and credit program continued. 
While it is true that the council members would like to have the Federal Govern- 
ment provide the tribe with the funds for operating and managing this program 
and turn the responsibility over to them, they also made it quite clear that if 
this cannot be done they do not want the current federally operated programs 
abolished. Although this attitude of the council members was made perfectly 
plain in the discussions, it was not formalized or embodied in any resolution or 
other official action of the council. Mr. Spaulding’s personal opinion is that the 
realities of tribal politics are such that the council members do not dare rescind 
or even modify their resolution of September 28, much as they might like to. 
They insist privately that the resolution does not mean and was not intended 
to mean what it says. 

Subsequently, it was decided that, as soon as the problem of handling delin- 
quents can be agreed upon with the tribe, credit funds would be made available. 

It has now become apparent that the tribal credit committee is anxious to 
solve the problem of delinquencies, and it seems to have full realization of the 
necessity of sound operating credit policies. With the assistance of the local 
staff, it will work out criteria for handling delinquent loans, and it is anticipated 
that credit activities can be resumed in the near future. 

On the basis of the current situation, this whole matter has again been re- 
viewed. The question of providing other services interrupted by the existence 
of position vacancies or by transfers is being handled on the basis of filling 
vacancies for the 1951 budget year, subject to new personnel being fully informed 
as to the situation. The September 28 resolution affects only the 1952 budget. 
Two positions have recently been filled and recruitment is under way on a third. 

Recently there have been rather vague and generalized charges that some 
employees at Pine Ridge have been spending their official time on unofficial 
activities. The council was informed on February 5 that such charges have been 
made, and the council was requested to furnish specific details in writing so that 
an appropriate investigation could be made. No reply has been received to date. 

At the same time, on February 5, the council was informed that the Bureau 
had been somewhat late in submitting its budget proposal for the Pine Ridge 
program in the fiscal year 1952 to the tribal council for consideration and ex- 
pressed the hope that it would be possible to make the 1953 budget proposals 
available to the tribal leaders further in advance of its submission to the area 
office. ; 

The council was also told that the Bureau is interested in developing a con- 
structive program with the Oglala Sioux Tribe, looking to the time when the 
Indians can assume, step by step, the responsibility for handling their own affairs 
and when the public services now furnished by the Bureau can be provided by 
other agencies (mainly State and local) as they are to non-Indian people. It 
should be emphasized, however, that such a withdrawal of Indian Bureau par- 
ticipation, either at Pine Ridge or anywhere else, must be carefully planned in 
the light of all relevant factors. To approach the problem in a hasty or piecemeal! 
manner would only lead to further complications and confusion. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE LAGUNA PUEBLO AND THE SAN CARLOS APACHE TRIBE 


These resolutions recommended that the 1952 appropriation estimates of the 
Bureau be increased by $281,000 in the case of Laguna Pueblo and $447,542 in 
the case of the San Carlos Apache Tribe to finance certain projects which these 
groups considered necessary to their welfare. The recommendations were 
brought to the attention of the Bureau by Mr. Felix 8. Cohen, attorney for the 
two groups, but too late to have them considered and reported upon by appro- 
priate field officials in time to incorporate those that received approval in the 
Bureau's 1952 budget request. The proposals of the two groups will be con- 
sidered in connection with the formulation of estimates for the fiscal year 1953. 

It is understood that the material contained in the two resolutions was pre- 
pared by Mr. Cohen or under his direction. 
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Wepnespay, Fesrvuary 28, 1951. 
BupGetTary REQUIREMENTS FOR Bureav or INDIAN AFFAIRS 


WITNESS 


GLEN A. WILKINSON, A WASHINGTON ATTORNEY, APPEARING ON 
BEHALF OF MENOMINEE TRIBE OF INDIANS OF WISCONSIN 





Mr. Kirwan. We have Mr. Wilkinson before us. Please proceed. 
Mr. Wirxinson. Mr. Chairman, my name is Glen A. Wilkinson, 
a Washington attorney, appearing now on behalf of the Menominee 
Tribe of Wisconsin. I have given you a statement. The Menominee 
Tribe has asked that I appear here, first, to advise you that they are 
in accord with the items of tribal funds requested by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs; and, second, to ask that you add to those items four 
amounts which were not included in the Indian Bureau figures. 
Those four amounts are amounts which they have determined 
through their advisory council are necessary for 1952 operation on 
which they did not have information at the time they submitted their 
request to the Indian Bureau. 


FUNDS FOR ST. JOSEPH HOSPITAL AT KESHENA 


The first item is an increase of $15,000 for the St. Joseph Hospital 
at Keshena. This will bring the funds available for operation of that 
hospital to a figure approximately one-quarter of the per patient cost 
in surrounding areas in privately owned hospitals. 


FUNDS FOR ST. JOSEPH MISSION-BOARDING SCHOOL 


The second item is an increase in the amount to be awarded under 
contract at St. Joseph Mission for the boarding school. They now 
operate under a contract whereby the tribe pays them $40,000 a year. 
This request is made for an increase in that contract of an additional 
$5,000. This would bring them up to approximately $196 per year 
for each boarding student. 
To break that figure down to an approximate 40-week year, that is 
still less than $1 a day for food alone for each Menominee child 
cared for by the mission boarding school. As the advisory council 
has indicated, that is still very nominal. 


FUNDS FOR ST. ANTHONY SCHOOL 


The third item is an increase from $2,500 to $10,000 for the day 
school at Neopit, St. Anthony School. This will cover a maximum 
of 200 students at a $50 annual cost. Heretofore they have operated 
under a $2,500 contract. The operation is not satisfactory because of 
the increased living costs today. 

There simply is not enough money to maintain the buildings and to 
give the education to the children that the tribe would like them 
to have. 
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FUNDS FOR HOT LUNCH PROGRAM 


The fourth and last item is one of $1,500 to subsidize the hot lunch 
program at the public school, which is attended principally by Me- 
nominee children. That is required because there are no county funds 
available to go with the Federal and State funds to finance that. 
Heretofore they have managed to get along on State and Federal 
funds only. 

That is proving impossible: these four items amount to a total in- 
crease of $29,000. I should like to tell you that I have discussed all 
of them with officials of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. They are en- 
tirely agreed that they are reasonable and nominal requests for in- 
crease in the tribal budget. 

This would require, insofar as the committee is concerned, an amend- 
ment to the over-all tribal funds figure from $2,075,000 to $2,104,000 
That figure presently appears in the committee print on page 72 and 
page 1A124 of the Congressional Justification of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

In conclusion I should like to emphasize only that these are tribal 
funds. The increases have been considered very carefully by the 
Indian tribal council, and I request that the committee add them to 
the funds already authorized. 

Mr. Kirwan. Allright. Thank you for appearing. 


CoNSTRUCTION OF YELLOWTAIL Dam in Monvrana 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee is in receipt of ‘a resolution from the 
Tribal Council of the Crow Tribe of Indians. This indicates that 
the Montana State Legislature recently adopted a memorial urging 
the construction of Yellowtail Dam, but that the Crow Tribe is most 
anxious to preserve its interests in any hydroelectric development on 
their lands. Without objection the resolution of this tribe will be in- 
serted in the record at this point. 

(The resolution referred to is as follows :) 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Montana State Legislature recently adopted and passed a 
memorial designated as memorial No. 5 which memorializes the President, the 
Montana and Wyoming delegations in the Congress, the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Director of the Budget and others to exert themselves to the end that the 
Congress shall appropriate the money necessary to build the Reclamation’s pro- 
posed Yellowtail Dam on the Big Horn River, Crow Indian Reservation, Mont., 
and 

Whereas the location of this proposed dam site will be upon the tribal and 
treaty lands of the Crow Tribe of Indians, reserved unto them by treaty with 
the United States, dated September 17, 1851, and also on May 7, 1868, (15 Stat. 
649-651) and subsequent treaties; and 

Whereas section 10 of the act of Congress dated June 4, 1920 (41 Stat. 751) 
provides: “That any unalloted land on the Crow Reservation chiefly valuable for 
the development of water power shall be reserved from allotment or other dis- 
position hereunder, for the benefit of the Crow Tribe of Indians”; and 

Whereas the intent and purpose of the Congress in passing the above law is: 
that the Crow Tribe of Indians shall not be dispossessed of this hydroelectric 
power site and that the Crow Indians shall be the continuing and ultimate bene- 
ficiaries of any development of this valuable tribal asset ; and 

Whereas the Bureau of Reclamation has on several occasions advanced to the 
Crow Indians proposals for the purchase of this dam site, and all of which have 
been unsatisfactory and have been rejected by the Crow Tribe; and 
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Whereas we have been advised that the said Bureau in conjunction with the 
Indian Bureau and Interior Secretary have again reached conclusions as to an- 
other offer, namely, the sum of 1% million dollars for another offer of out- 
right purchase of the tribal lands needed for the dam and the area that would 
be inundated if the dam is built; and 

Whereas, the Crow Tribe after having received this latest offer from Reclama- 
tion and after having considered same also rejects same as in no wise approach- 
ing the value of the property desired ; and 

Whereas, the Crow Tribe in a duly assembled Council on January 5, 1951, 
elected and commissioned a delegation of three Crows, namely, Robert Yellow- 
tail, Oliver Lionshows, and Francis La Forge to proceed to Washington, D. C., 
with our tribal attorney, Kenneth R. L. Simmons, and consulting engineer Barry 
Dibble, to appear before any and all committees of the Congress where hearings 
concerning this dam site may be held, and to then and there advance proposals 
for the protection and safeguarding of the interests of the Crow Tribe and to do 
any and all things which will be satisfactory to the Crow Tribe along the lines 
herein outlined ; and ; 

Whereas, and in response to a directive from the lower House of the Con- 
gress, the Federal Power Commission also has made findings and recommenda- 
tious concerning the proposed Yellowtail Dam for the guidance and informa- 
tion of the Congress in the handling of the proposed acquisition of the tribal 
lands of the Crow Tribe of Indians that will be needed for Yellowtail Dam; and 

Whereas, the sum total of all of these actions by the many groups seeking the 
acquisition of Crow Tribal property makes it incumbent upon the Crow Tribe 
that they in turn do something to protect themselves, their vested interests of 
property from those seeking to exert political and congressional pressure to force 
the acquisition of Crow tribal property: So, now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Crow Tribal Council this 23d day of February 1951 duly 
assembled at Crow Agency, Montana, under the provisions of the Crow Tribal 
Constitution, That it hereby selects, elects and commissions three delegates, 
namely : Oliver Lionshows, Francis La Forge, and Robert Yellowtail to represent 
the Crow Tribe of Indians at any and all conferences in connection with the 
Yellowtail Dam project with officials of the United States to appear before any 
and all committees of the Congress in Billings, Mont., and Washington, D. C., 
or any other place where such meetings or hearings are held in connection with 
the proposed Yellowtail Dam project in the Big Horn Canyon located on Crow 
tribal lands within the Crow Indian Reservation in Montana, and that such 
tribal delegates be paid a per diem of $10 per day per person from the time 
of their departure from the Crow Indian Reservation until the time of their 
return to the said Crow Indian Reservation; and be it further 

Resolved, That this commission is empowered to do any and all things in their 
power to represent and protect the tribal interests of the Crow Tribe in con- 
junction with their tribal attorney, Kenneth R. L. Simmons, and their electrical 
engineer and consultant, Barry Dibble; and 

Resolved further, That said delegates are to be guided by the following de- 
sires of the Crow Tribe: 

1. The Crow Tribe is in nowise interested in the construction of the proposed 
Yellowtail Dam upon their tribal lands. That the Crow Tribe considers it 
unwise at this time of great emergency, with world war III threatening, for 
the Congress of the United States to appropriate the vast sums of money needed 
for this enterprise, when such money and manpower could be well used in war 
industries. 

2. That if they are forced by the Bureau of Reclamation through political 
power and pressure to agree to some kind of construction, then, and in that 
event the Crow Tribe hereby agrees to the following to wit: 

(a) There will be no sale of the tribal lands now requested as needed for the 
dam construction. 

(b) Instead, the Crow Tribe will agree to lease for a 50-year period the fol- 
lowing: Big Horn River Canyon, from Canyon rim to Canyon rim and not to 
extend north or south of the said Canyon rim for the entire area of the Crow 
Indian Reservation that is traversed by the Big Horn River Canyon, for the 
following consideration, to wit: For fair and adequate cash payments based 
upon the gross annual earning capacity and revenues of the dam when in full 
operation and also based along the lines of the annual cash lease payment plans 
of the Montana Power Co.’s Kerr Dam on the Flathead Indian Reservation 
which, without regard to the earning capacity of the Kerr Dam, has been and 
is now paying the Flathead Tribe $225,000 per annum as rental for the use of 
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their Kerr Dam site. The exact figures of which shall be determined and agreed 
upon by our tribal delegates, our tribal attorney, our consulting engineer, Barry 
Dibble and by the Crow Tribal Council. And title to all of the power and irri- 
gation works and all parts of the Yellowtail Dam project to become vested 
free and clear of all encumbrances in the Crow Tribe of Indians upon repay- 
ment to the United States of the cost of said project. 

Provided further, That in the matter of the proposed 45,000-acre-irrigation 
project, the Crow Tribe again is not interested in the construction of same but 
in the event that such a project is to be forced upon the Crows and it becomes 
evident that resistance is futile, then and in that event the Crow Tribe and the 
individual allottees who will be affected thereby, hereby agree as follows: (a) 
That the United States will construct said project at no expense to the Crows 
whatsoever and will furnish irrigation water to the Crow tribal members who 
own lands under the said proposed project free of all irrigation charges and 
costs and will in nowise deduct or charge against the Crow Tribe any considera- 
tion paid to them from the dam proper considerations hereinabove set forth: 
Be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be dispatched forthwith to all per- 
sons designated in memorial No. 5 of the 1950 session of the Montana Legis- 
lature. 

Dated this 23d day of February 1951, at Crow Agency, Montana, by the Crow 
Tribal Council meeting in regular session and being passed by a vote of 87 in 
favor and 7 against. 

Rosert YELLOWTAIL, 
Crow Tribal Chairman, Crow Tribal Council. 

Attest: 

ALvIn H. STEwWaArt, 
Secretary, Crow Tribal Council. 
Certified as a true copy: 








Superintendent, Crow Indian Agency. 





Missourt River Basin Prosecr 


WITNESSES 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK, REPRESENTATIVE AT LARGE FROM 
NORTH DAKOTA 

HON. FRED G. AANDAHL, REPRESENTATIVE AT LARGE FROM 
NORTH DAKOTA 

HALVOR L. HALVORSON, REPRESENTING THE MISSOURI-SOURIS 
PROJECTS ASSOCIATION, MINOT, N. DAK. 

MRS. DAPHNA NYGAARD, REPRESENTING THE CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE AND CITY COUNCIL OF JAMESTOWN, N. DAK. 

E. W. RISING, REPRESENTING MONTANA STATE WATER BOARD 

FRED J. FREDRICKSON, REPRESENTING THE NORTH DAKOTA 
STATE WATER CONSERVATION COMMISSION AND THE GREATER 
NORTH DAKOTA ASSOCIATION, VALLEY CITY, N. DAK. 


Mr. Norrett. We have before us our colleague, Representative 
Burdick. 

Mr. Burpick. We appear here this morning to ask an almost impos- 
sible thing of this committee. I do not know just how to put it, but a 
year ago we found that this same project of the flood dam at James- 
town was in classification phase B. 

We had some difficulty you will recall in placing it back into phase 
A. It was there that I last heard of it. When it passed, the amount 
had been increased to enough to begin construction on the dam, 
$750,000, but we put a joker in the bill, you will remember, that the 
President was authorized to reduce it if he saw fit. Some cut might 
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have seemed necessary, but he cut the whole thing out. This, we feel, 
was unjustified. 

Now we are back here again this year because the same threat is 
still there. We are trying to get this placed up in position where we 
can go again. The matter of the necessity of the dam doesn’t have 
to be gone into by me. You had that all before you last year. You 
saw a city drowned out by flood waters. The damage of course would 
have to be sustained by the people who lost. 

There did not seem to be any provision made by Congress to take 
‘are of that. We do not want that to occur again, but the same 
elements are there at present that always were there, and Jamestown 
may be inundated again. Of course, in the position we are in now, 
with the war trouble on board, most of the appropriations will go for 
that purpose. 

I realize it will be difficult to keep civil functions in the program. 
Yet you cannot just abandon the country because you think you are 
going to have a war with somebody, and wreck the country. You 
have to keep up some of these appropriations and preserve what we 
have here. 

Of course, you know my attitude. I think we have gone too strong 
on appropriating for others and not enough for ourselves. I am 
for this country first, last, and all the time. I believe in spending 
this money if we can afford to, but if we cannot, without a loss to our 
own people, I think we should consider it. 

I am only one of the witnesses here on this Jamestown project. 
There are several people here who can give you the details of it. I 
want to outline to you the difficulty we find ourselves up against at 
thistime. This is not recommended by the Bureau of the Budget. It 
is not in there at all this year. 

We put it in last year by Congress and passed it. It passed the 
Senate, but it was overhauled by the Executive. What is our program 
now’ We cannot very well go on the floor of the House and ask this 
appropriation to be put back without at least presenting it to the men 
who ought to know about it. 

So we are here for that purpose. We do not expect you to do any 
more than you honestly think you can do. We do not want to put 
you up against an axe but we want you to realize the situation that we 
are in the flood area. 

Mr. Kirwan. That money was taken out in that $550,000,000 cut ? 

Mr. Burpick. That is right. ; 

Mr. Kirwan. They took it all out? 

Mr. Burpick. That is right. We could not have objected if they 
took some of it out. 

Mr. Jensen. When the Bureau of Reclamation was before this 
committee I took this matter of the Jamestown Dam up with the 
officials of the Bureau of Reclamation. They admitted that the prob- 
lem there was a serious problem, that the flood hazard was serious. 
They also admitted that 1t was something that the people themselves 
could not cope with, that only the Federal Government could handle. 
I am sure this committee recognizes that fact, that it is a problem. 

It is a problem that must be taken hold of by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and that is why we put it in last year. 

_ Mr. Burpics. That is the reason I have made my statement. There 
is no point in trying to convince this committee, because you were 
convinced before. 
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Mr. Aanpanu. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee: We 
from North Dakota asked for this hearing before your committee to 
again express our interest in the reclamation projects of North Dakota, 
and particularly to emphasize the need for flood control at Jamestown. 

As we are proceeding with the hearing, here are a few pictures you 
might glance at to remind yourselves of the flood conditions as they 
prevailed at Jamestown last spring, the spring of 1950. 

I would also like to submit for the record a concurrent resolution 
passed by the North Dakota Legislature asking that this matter be 
given the careful attention of Congress, and urging that some action 
be taken to remedy the situation. I would like to file it for the record. 

(Senate Concurrent Resolution I is as follows :) 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION I 
(Introduced by Senators Sandness, Feton, and Welander) 


A concurrent resolution petitioning the President of the United States and the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget to immediately make available to the Bureau of Reclamation 
from the appropriation provided therefor by Congress, or by transfer from budgeted 
carry-over, funds for continuing and completing the investigation, planning, preconstruc- 
tion work and preliminary design, and for starting construction on the Jamestown unit, 
Missouri-Souris division, of the Missouri Basin project 


Be it enacted by the Legislative Assembly of the State of North Dakota: 

Whereas periodical floods in the James River in North Dakota, particularly 
those which occurred in 1943, 1948, and 1950, have damaged residential, com- 
mercial, industrial, and public property in the city of Jamestown, N. Dak., in 
excess of $1,750,000, and have caused further damage to rural and urban prop- 
erty in downstream areas; and 

Whereas surveys and investigations by the North Dakota State Water Con- 
servation Commission, the Bureau of Reclamation, and the Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, show that when constructed the Jamestown Dam and 
Reservoir will impound floodwaters for the control and regulation of flows in 
James River, in both North and South Dakota ; and 

Whereas the Eighty-first Congress, second session, in view of these floods in 
this area, recommended that construction work on the Jamestown unit be started 
at the earliest possible date, and advanced the project to phase A (construction), 
and appropriated the sum of $750,000; and 

Whereas the Bureau of the Budget at the direction of the President did 
thereafter impound the whole of said appropriation, leaving the Bureau of 
Reclamation without any funds with which to continue the necessary investiga- 
tion, planning, preconstruction work, or preliminary design, or with which to 
undertake construction on the unit: 

Be it resolved by the Senate of the State of North Dakota, the house of repre- 
sentatives concurring therein: That the President of the United States. and 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget be, and they are hereby, urgently 
requested to release and restore and immediately make available to the Bureau 
of Reclamation from the appropriation provided therefor by Congress, or by the 
transfer from budgeted carry-over funds, to continue and complete the necessary 
investigation, surveys, planning, preconstruction work and preliminary design, 
and for starting construction on the Jamesttown unit, Missouri-Souris division, 
of the Missouri Basin project ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be and he is hereby directed to mail 
a copy of this resolution to the President of the United States, to the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget and to each of our Senators and Representatives 
in Congress. 

CERTIFICATE 


I hereby certify that the above is a true copy of Senate Concurrent Resolution I 
filed with this department. In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand 
and affixed the great seal of the State of North Dakota at the capitol in the city 
of Bismarck this 24th day of February A. D. 1951. 

[SEAL] THomas HALL, 

Secretary of State. 
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Mr. AanpauL. We have two citizens from North Dakota, who. 
would like to be heard. One is Mr. Halvor L. Halvorson, the 
treasurer of the Missouri-Souris Projects Association. May I ask 
that you hear from Mr. Halvorson ¢ 

Mr. Hatvorson. I have a short statement to file. 

(The statement of Mr. Halvorson was filed in the record at this 
point.) 


STATEMENT OF HALvor L. HALVORSON, TREASURER, MISSOURI-SourIS PROJECTS 
ASSOCIATION, Minot, N. Dak. 


Mr. Chairman, I have been interested in the Missouri River development since 
the late thirties. The pepole in northeastern Montana, and the western half of 
North Dakota have only an average of about 18 inches of precipitation per year. 
That must come during June and July, or we become a kind of a dust bowl. 

Of late years, we have been fortunate, but for practically 10 years prior to 
1940, we raised no crops, most of the time, and never enough to pay for the 
farming. 

Our people were destitute for water in the towns and on the land. Some 
farmers hauled water for their stock many miles. 

The Bureau of Reclamation proposed a plan which would give us both running 


- water, ground water, industrial and domestic water, and irrigation. This ir- 


rigated land would help stabilize our economy. 

It was finally agreed at meetings held in every State, at which both the 
engineers and the Bureau were represented, that if the large Garrison Reservoir 
could be built for power, navigation, and stream control, the water at Fort 
Peck could be released to the extent necessary to divert into North Dakota for 
irrigation and other necessary purposes, including rehabilitation of the Devils 
Lake area, the largest inland basin, save Salt Lake, in the United States, which 
lake had practically dried up. 

The Garrison Dam represented a tremendous economic loss, and the dis 
location of somewhere between five and six hundred farmers and ranchers ana 
several villages. And in return, we were promised the Missouri-Souris diversion 
and irrigation, as outlined in the Bureau report, a part of the 1944 Flood 
Control Act. 

Since that time, the Garrison Dam has been brought well along in construction 
and power will be realized there. The water for the diversion into North 
Dakota and Montana is taken below Fort Peck, so that no loss of power is 
occasioned there. And in addition thereto, the diversion dam which has been 
authorized, and appropriations for which have been made, will create addi- 
tional power, as well as the two dams in Divide and Burke Counties and addi- 
tional power for the Grenora pump station, 

Large sums have been spent in preliminary surveys of an area larger than 
some eastern States, and we are waiting patiently for construction to start. 
It was originally promised as a synchronized construction with the Garrison 
Dam, so as to permit settlement in the irrigated areas, by some of the dislocated 
farmers and ranchers in the valley proper. 

No actual construction has been started because of the ban against new 
projects. We hardly consider this project a new one, since it was authorized in 
1944. Money was authorized to the extent of $200,000,000, and millions have 
been spent in preliminary work, and it is one part of the Missouri Basin develop- 
ment, Which is well on its way. 

I was a member of the Missouri River States Committee, have attended 


“meetings in all the States, and know from my personal knowledge that this is 


the greatest and most beneficial development, for both the basin and the United 
States as a whole, that Congress has ever attempted, but it would be the 
greatest breach of good faith to North Dakota, to inundate for down river pro- 
tection, both as to fioods and as to uniform flow of the river, to delay the irriga- 
tion and rehabilitation features of the Bureau’s plan, and I file this statement 
in all seriousness, so that if the present emergency should so permit, no delay 
be allowed to prevent actual construction of the many features which are all 
ready for construction by the Bureau, in carrying out the mandate of Congress, 
among them the diversion dam below Fort Peck and the Jamestown Dam, which 
very likely will save a substantial part of its cost in a single year, as it would 
nearly have done last year had it been in operation. 
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We have no fear that eventually our project will not be completed, but 
it is of the utmost importance from North Dakota’s economy, that its completion 
be coordinated with the completion of the Garrison Reservoir, and the inunda- 
tion and dislocation of some several thousand people on that account, many of 
whom are looking to this new irrigation of a million and a quarter acres for 
resettlement. 

I therefore most urgently request that this committee and the Congress, give 
full consideration to this necessary diversion and irrigation project, a part of 
the authorized Missouri Basin development, as approved by Congress, and in 
connection with which much work has already been expended in investigating 
and surveying both soil and water levels. 

It would be North Dakota’s biggest disaster should this project fail of 
completion. 


Mr. Hatvorson. In reference to the Jamestown Dam I would like 
to call the committee’s attention to the fact that it is one of the units 
of the Missouri-Souris Division of the Missouri River Basin project 
as outlined in the 1944 Flood Control Act, so that it simply antedates 
a little bit the construction of that dam, a useful construction and a 
necessary construction in connection with the Missouri Basin develop- 
ment. 


We certainly feel that anything that can be done to expedite and 
speed the construction of that structure is in the interests of both the 
State and Nation. I also want to say that I have three resolutions 
here, passed by the North Dakota Reclamation Association. They 
are short ones that I would like to leave for the record in lieu of read- 
ing them. 


Mr. Kirwan. All right. 


(The resolutions by the North Dakota Reclamation Association 
were filed in the record at this point :) 


RESOLUTION No. 1 oF THE NortH DAKorA RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION— 
JAMESTOWN DAM 


Whereas, through the able representation of Hon. Milton R. Young, member of 
United States Senate Committee on Appropriations concurred in by the other 
members of the North Dakota congressional delegation, the Eighty-first Con- 
gress appropriated $750,000 for starting construction on the Jamestown Dam; 
and 

Whereas the James River is an interstate stream, which creates a flood prob- 
lem in its basin both in North Dakota and South Dakota: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we commend Senator Young and his North Dakota congressional 
collegues for their successful appropriations efforts and urge the North Dakota 
State Water Conservation Commission to solicit the assistance of South Dakota 
to obtain an early release of the construction funds “frozen” by the Bureau of 
the Budget so that construction can begin on this unit of the Missouri Basin 
development in 1951 as a safeguard against the ravages and suffering caused b) 
previous disastrous floods of the James River in both North Dakota and South 
Dakota. 


RESOLUTION No. 2 oF THE NortH DAKOTA RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION—MONTAN A 
DiverRsION Dam UNIT 


Whereas the Ejighty-first Congress approved $1,000,000 for construction pur 
poses on the Montana diversion dam unit of the Missouri-Souris project, a) 
integral part of the Missouri Basin development; and 
Whereas the Bureau of Reclamation have found sufficient lands for irrigation : 
and 

Whereas a new site at Porcupine Creek assures ali the original benefits plus a 
hydroelectric power output of over 100,000,000 kilowatt-hours annually; and 

Whereas the need for water for municipal and industrial use in northeast 
Montana and western North Dakota is becoming increasingly grave, coupled with 
a constant threat of drought to farmers in the area: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That we urge the Bureau of the Budget to release funds that are 
presently “frozen” so that construction can be launched in 1951 and thus speed 
the multiple benefits of this unit of both the Missouri-Souris project and the 
Missouri Basin development. 


RESOLUTION No. 15 OF THE NoRTH DAKOTA RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION—CANNON 
BALL AND KNIFE RIVER PROJECTS 


Whereas the Cannon Ball and Knife River projects are contemplated struc- 
tures under the Missouri Basin development ; and 

Whereas studies and engineering looking toward the construction and devel- 
opment of these projects have been proceeding for many years under the facil- 
ities of the North Dakota State Water Conservation Commission and Bureau of 
Reclamation ; and 

Whereas these projects are of the type contemplated for first construction 
under the early program of the North Dakota Water Conservation Commission ; 
and 


Whereas there are good reasons that such type of development should be 
hastened and completed for a better programing of the larger development in 
North Dakota: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the North Dakota Reclamation Association urges that the 
agencies charged with the development and construction thereof do everything 
to speed the additional studies thereon and that the schedule for such con- 
struction may not be further delayed. 

Mr. Hatvorsen. We in North Dakota support the Bureau requests 
for this year to have the funds released and reappropriated for the 
Jamestown Dam and at Porcupine Creek. Those two projects are so 
important because of the damage that the floods do in Jamestown, and 
the other one because it is a start of one of the largest irrigation proj- 
ects in the country, and a necessary start in view of the fact that it 
should be coordinated with the Army development of the larger reser- 
voirs down the river. 

Fort Peck of course has been assigned to take care of that North 
Dakota situation and the other construction is well along, and they 
need to get started. That is about all that I have to say. 

Mr. Aanpauni. We also have Mrs. Daphna Nygaard, representing 
the Jamestown Chamber of Commerce and also the City Council of 
Jamestown, N. Dak. 

Mrs. Nyeaarp. For the record, my name is Daphna Nygaard. My 
home is Jamestown, N.: Dak., where I have lived more years than 
1 would like to tell you. 

I am appearing here as the representative of the water conservation 
committee of my local chamber of commerce and of the City Council 
of Jamestown, and other organizations, to urge your favorable action 
and recommendation for an apprpriation, in order to begin the imme- 
diate construction of the Jamestown Dam, on the James River, near 
my home town of Jamestown, N. Dak. This is one of the units of 
the authorized Missouri-Souris Division of the Missouri River Basin 
project. 

The James River is an eastern tributary of the Missouri River and 
rises in east central North Dakota, flowing in a southerly direction 
until it enters the Missouri River near Yankton, S. Dak. The James 
River traverses an area about 350 miles long, but the river itself is 
710 miles in length. 

The city of Jamestown is located at river mile 577; LaMoure, N. 
Dak., is located at river mile 512; and Oakes, N. Dak., is situated at 
river mile 466. Redfield, in South Dakota, is located 290 river-miles 
upstream from the confluence with the Missouri River. 
80063—51—pt. 2 
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The Jamestown Dam and Reservoir unit will serve multiple pur- 
poses. The principal benefits will be flood control, irrigation, munic- 
ipal and ground-water supply, and recreation. Of these the benefits 
from flood control are of the greatest importance at this time. 

Because of the devastating floods in the Jamestown and downstream 
areas in recent years, these works can well be justified for flood control 
alone until such time as they will serve other uses. 

In the last 7 years, the Jamestown area has suffered four very seri- 
ous floods. One occurred in 1943, another in 1948, and the two most 
damaging floods occurred in 1950, 

The first of the 1950 floods came in April and the second occurred 
in May. For each of these the river gage had a maximum reading of 
more than 6,000 cubic feet per second, whereas the normal channel 
capacity is less than one-half of that flow. 

These floods damaged streets, waterworks, sewers, dams, levees, and 
public utilities, including electric, telephone and telegraph lines, State 
and Federal highways. Public buildings and grounds, such as the 
high school, swimming pool, detention hospital, crippled children’s 
school, and fairgrounds were also damaged, in addition to commer- 
cial and residential properties. 

Zach of the 1950 floods necessitated the evacuation, housing, feed- 
ing, and Red Cross maintenance of about 670 families. 

Mr. J. J. Walsh, the State engineer, made an estimate of the dam- 
ages of the April 1950 flood, and later was called on to estimate the 
damages caused by the May 1950 flood. His estimates on the damages 
from the two floods in 1950 amount to $2,435,000, At this point, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to have a copy of the report of the State engi- 
neer inserted in the record. 

(The report is as follows :) 


Report ON JAMES River, May 1950 FLoop 


This is a supplemental report and estimate of damages caused during the 
May floods from the Pipestem and James Rivers that occurred practically 1 
month following the April flood. The river flood stage last week, exceeded by 
about one-half inch the height of the United States Geological Survey gage, 
reaching an all-time record of 15.90 feet, with an approximate discharge of 6,300 
cubic feet per second. 

From reports and other information available on the May flood, it is estimated 
that these damages will be considerably less. However, there is a noticeable 
increase in losses to basements in the surrounding area as a result of seepage 
from ground water percolating through the unfrozen ground. Practically the 
same area was inundated during the April floodwaters. However, the initial 
and greatest damage to homes occurred during the first flood with tremendous 
losses to personal property, housefurnishings, basements, heating and plumbing 
fixtures, flooring, and walls. A great percentage of these items will have to be 
replaced, . 

Estimates covering the second flood are based on information gathered from 
interviewing property owners, city and county officials, members of the city 
engineer's staff, United States Geological Survey, hydrographic branch, and 
others who have been working in close cooperation with everyone living in the 
flooded area. The grouping of damages follows the pattern as submitted in the 
first Jamestown and vicinity report on the James and Pipestem Rivers flood of 
April 1950. 

After consulting with Mr. Eric Peterson, Jamestown city engineer, it was our 
opinion that a reasonable allowance be made to cover losses on certain items 
shown on the first estimate. These have been classified under various headings 
showing April report, May report, and total to date. 
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this spring. 


State Water CONSERVATION COMMISSION, 
Secretary and Chief Engineer, State Engineer 


Mrs. Nycaarp. Because of a fairly heavy snow cover 
coupled with the fact that almost all of the pot holes and low places 
in the areas upstream from Jamestown are already filled with water 
from last year, it is not only possible but highly probable that we 
will again experience floods at Jamestown, and in adjacent area 


Should floods again occur this year, we are certain to suffer as 
heavy losses as we “did 3 in 1950, because many of the homes and busi- 
ness structures will be unable to withstand another inundation. 
is especially true of the basements of many homes in the flood areas. 

During the second session of the Eighty- first Congress, the North 
Dakota Members of Congress and other witnesses “appeared twice 
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before the Senate Committee on Appropriations in behalf of funds 
for beginning the construction on the Jamestown Dam. Their testi- 
mony appears in the printed hearings before that committee on the 
omnibus appropriations bill for fiscal year 1951, on pages 1103 to 
1133 and on pages 1614 to 1640. 

Following such hearings, the committee, in their report, made the 
following statement on Jamestown Dam—Senate report, 1941, 
Eighty-first Congress, second session, on page 150: 

The 1951 budget estimate for this project under phase B—planning—is $105,- 
000. In view of the recent devastating floods in this area, the committee recom- 
mends that construction work on the Jamestown project be started at the earliest 
possible date. The committee, therefore, has approved the transfer of this 
project from phase B to phase A—construction—and recommends that the 
appropriation be increased from House allowance of $105,000 to a total of 
$750,000. 

This recommendation was agreed to by the conference committ»» 
and approved by both Houses, and, thereby, $750,000 was made avail- 
able for construction work on the Jamestown Dam, at the earliest 
possible date. 

Notwithstanding such recommendation and action of Congress, the 
construction on this unit has not been undertaken for the reason thiat 
the President, through the Bureau of the Budget, impounded all 
of the funds provided therefor in carrying out the provisions of 
section 1214 of the General Appropriation Act of 1951. 

I might add that not only were the increased funds for this project 
made available through the recommendations of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Appropriations impounded, but the action of the Bureau of 
the Budget took away the $105,000 for planning work allowed by the 
House, leaving nothing for either planning or construction work in 
fiscal year 1951. 

We are informed that if the sum of $875,000 were made available 
for the Jamestown Dam for the ensuing fiscal year, the Bureau of 
Reclamation would be able to complete the designs and specifications, 
award contracts, and initiate construction on the dam during fiscal 
year 1952. I most sincerely appeal to your committee to recommend 
the appropriation of that amount for next year, so that construction 
can get under way as soon as possible and, thereby, expedite the elimi- 
nation of future flood losses in the Jamestown and downstream areas. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your courtesy in permitting me this 
opportunity to appear and make this statement. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Norreti. Thank you for your appearance before the committee. 

Mr. Aanpanw. We also have with us Mr. Fred J. Fredrickson. He 
represents the State water commission and also the Greater North 
Dakota Association. 

Mr. Frepricxson. Mr. Chairman, I will take just a part of a minute. 
My name is Fred J. Fredrickson and I live in Valley City, N. Dak., 
which has been my home for 40 years. 

As has already been stated, I represent the North Dakota State 
Water Conservation Commission, the official State agency having 
control and general jurisdiction over the State’s water resources. 
also represent the Greater North Dakota Association, which agency 
serves as the State chamber of commerce, and which has as one of its 
principal objectives the development of our water resources. 
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In order to conserve your time, I just want to say that I wish to 
associate myself with the statements which have been made by the 
North Dakota witnesses, and especially with whatever further state- 
ments may be made by Representative Aandahl. He is well informed 

on each of the projects, having just completed 6 years as our governor 

and chairman of the State water conservation commission. 

I do want to give emphasis to the necessity of providing investiga- 
tional funds and planning money for phases B and C of the Missouri 
Basin project, and I also want to express my support of the budget 
estimates for the Bureau of Reclamation work in fiscal year 1952 in 
North Dakota, except the item which is sought to be increased. 

The increase asked is for Jamestown Dam and I favor the additional 
funds requested. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Aanpantu. We also have with us Mr. Rising, who represents, 
I believe, the State Water Board of Montana. 

Mr. Ristne. Mr. Chairman, I am appearing this morning as a rep- 
resentative of the State Water Conservation Board of Montana and 
the Northeast Montana Reclamation Committee. 

The Missouri-Souris project will cover lands in both States—north- 
east Montana as well as a large part of the State of North Dakota. 
We are very much interested in all of the units of the Missouri-Souris 
division of the Missouri Basin project, and believe that the first two 
units that should be constructed are the diversion dam in Montana and 
the Jamestown Dam in North Dakota. 

I wish also to call attention of the committee to a matter that has 
been mentioned here two or three times, and that is the cut made in 
appropriations last year. Under the provisions of the appropriation 
bill for the fiscal year 1951, as the chairman has stated, $550,000,000 
was required to be saved or placed in reserve. Out of that amount 
the Interior Department was asked to save $73,012,000 of which 
amount $56,950,000 came out of the Bureau of Reclamation funds. 

For some reason nothing was asked from the power agencies, such 
as the Bonneville Administration. The other agencies of the Interior 
Department were required to save $16,037,000. The saving required 
in the Missouri Basin items, out of the appropriations made by the 
Congress, was $23,214,857. 

When the first request came out to the regional office to make a 
saving, they went over their lists of projects on which they felt that 
they could slow down construction. They made up a list in the Mis- 
sourl Basin of items totaling $17,535,857. That saving would not 
have stopped construction entirely on these essential projects. But 
they were requested to make further savings and the items for con- 
struction on three projects, two of which I mentioned in my state- 
ment yesterday, and also the Jamestown unit, were entirely eliminated. 

It is my view, Mr. Chairman, as I stated yesterday, that the items 
in the second saving request should be reappropriated. That would 
take in the Jamestown unit in North Dakota, the Tiber Dam, and the 
Missouri diversion dam, in Montana. 

The items are all explained in the memorandum of the Secretary of 
the Interior that I think would be very valuable to the record if placed 
inthe record. I would like to offer it for the record. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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(The matter referred to follows :) 


INTERIOR BupGer CutTs DESCRIBED 


Secretary of the Interior, Oscar L. Chapman, today announced the breakdown 
of cuts totaling $73,012,000 in departmental construction programs and other 
activities in compliance with section 1214 of the General Appropriations Act of 


1951. 


defense appropriations for the current fiscal year. 
Secretary Chapman said that the major cuts would be distributed among De- 
partment bureaus and offices as follows: 


Bureau of Reclamation 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 


ae a eee Ri re ues bee? Reb ore eae 


National Park Service 
Fish and Wildlife Servi 


ce 


Geological Survey__-_.----------- cs tiasinas titccb ss Rnaidiadaa tne pccmiecsa cauhocs dematreeee 


Bureau of Mines 


Bureau of Land Management 


The detailed breakdown of the reductions is: 


RUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


This section required a reduction of not less than $550,000,000 in non- 


$56, 950, 000 


6, 660, 000 
3, 617, 000 
3, 570, 000 
1, 080, 000 
500, 000 
360, 000 
250, 000 


Cuts in Bureau of Reclamation funds under the General Appropriations Act 


totaling $56,950,000 include reductions in construction and rehabilitation, 


195,000 ; 
maintenance, $44,000. 


A6,- 


general investigations and administration, $711,000; and operation and 


These cuts do not include an additional $6,878,000 in Bureau of Reclamation 
funds which have been withheld independently by the Bureau of the Budget 
directive to curtail or to defer civil public works programs that do not contribute 


directly to defense. 


The total cuts are tabulated below according to three categories as follows: 
Category 1.—A reserve of $50,209,000 established from funds not scheduled for 
expenditure for construction projects in the reclamation program during the 1951 


fiscal year. 


(See below, column 2.) 


Category 2.—A reserve of $6,741,000 in construction, investigation, and gen- 
eral administration funds which represent a definite cut-back in the programs 


scheduled for the 1951 fiscal year. 


(See below, column 3.) 


Category 3.—A reserve of $6,878,000 withheld independently of the economy 
rider of the omnibus appropriations bill but in accord with the President's direc- 
tive to curtail projects that do not contribute directly to defense. 


column 3.) 


(See p. 3, 


CaTecory 1.—Reserve from funds not scheduled for expenditure in fiscal 1951 


| 
Total funds 




















Total funds 
available Reserve for available 
before reduc- savings after reduc- 
tion tion 

PRED ME S620 cee dina ce came $21, 385, 970 $6, 869, 541 $14, 516, 429 
Ce NE is hibits onvnt dericdawbascavbseonvonbenuteecs dal 56, 965, 475 13, 589, 473 43, 376, 002 
as Operation aan oe ge gee 
Colorado-Big pesca Mb nwlla piécdbinivate Sawbeeinncbaelchie’ ~ 21, 719, 469 2, 000, 000 19, 719, 469 
TS Se ROR AE SERIE Ge 1, 036, 109 454, 528 581, 581 
Boise- Payette th ARRAS Ak Sal Se AG, SERA TEAS 4 oe 1, 196, 661 204, 400 992, 261 
Buffalo Rapids No. TERE PUR ar aT arr reS 192, 108 6, 382 185, 726 
rah ne is easinialn cabal bie aie alae 31, 875, 374 2, 975, 37 28, 900, 000 
ER EEE OE FREES UES ETS REE ee Ee 66, 436 27, 436 39, 000 
RSS a Sa Sa SR ie SE Oe RS A PMY an 693 88, 399 347, 294 
PR P24 sc, ou a5 Soch anectubepareusiane cmb ann dgernncige pe 885, 872 321, 577 564, 295 
Klamath____. ‘ laa PeETeS 4 1, 077, 666 156, 274 921, 392 
0 Sta sete li iil al Rieti Satria tases ipsa ails 52, 089, 872 5, 409, 872 46, 680, 000 
PN io disp apn cnbdedsnanbannsevbianboncabenenepepeikewiane 3, | pind 410, 520 2, 953, 195 
LDS IIENE CD TEENY EO CE A LE ES oe 115, 000 692, 207 
Sateen Meer Wad 2s. ee th 89, 932 oto Ne. 17, 535, 857 | 72, 396, 792 

ME tks n Sudiicbunsi< cedpenapugwantscabyssn dembekaeass 283, 030, 276 | 50, 209, 000 | 232, 865, 643 








——_—_ 7 
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Catecory 2.—Reserves from funds scheduled for expenditures in fiscal 1951 





Project and feature | Irrigation | Other Total 





Bureau of Reclamation: | 
General investigations. -.....-....--- | $375, 000 


Construction and rehabilitation: 
Santa Barbara, Cachuma unit, California___...____- ; : | 226, 000 
Regulating reservoirs. - eeaitacaias : ae a $126, 000 ts As 

Southern coast conduit-Goleto section ae 100, 000 | Re dadantsetiy ied 
Colorado River front work and levee system______.___|-_-- , } 500, 000 
Flood protective system-Yuma es ‘ ; 500, 000 | 
Missouri River Basin: 
Heart division, Dickinson unit 
Recreational facility _ __ staal baetuial plat r Fonamed See nee 
Marias division, lower Marias unit_...__.______. 3, 499, 000 
Tiber Dam and Reservoir ; aes 3, 499, 000 aE Fi Rees oe 
Missouri-Souris division. __..._____- : Be " “ 1, 000, 000 
Missouri diversion unit. _____._- : , 000, 000 |. _- 
Jamestown unit t PROMS 4 ako 750, 000 |. _- 





Total, construction and rehabilitation.____.| 5, 475, 000 | 
General administrative expenses __- : and | 


Total, sec. 1214 reserves 





CaTteGory 3.—Reserves withheld independently 





| | 
| } 
Power | Irrigation | Total 


Construction and rehabilitation: | 
| 


béadeheeles $590, 000 
EE SPRL. $590,000 |_______- ¥ 
Gila, Ariz.: Mohawk canal Re : : ee ee, 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
Central Valley ___- ; LED Aatet VR Tee ae APL heeds 1, 580, 000 
Folsom power facilities c ee $1, 580, 000 |_.........- 
Colorado-Big Thompson, Colo____- WA Male ss Sets peat oe Nes | 
Estes Park-Foothills power system. ---._.._......_-_-_-- 1, 500, 000 
St. Vrain N. Poudre supply canals_-- ates 
Missouri River Basin: | 
Bostwick Division aa | 500, 000 
Frenchman-Cambridge Division. .____- iP tee ee i wee 600, 000 
Trenton Dam and Reservoir 
Transmission division SORE RCL a 2 ee 
Yellowtail substation - ee eee ee 20,000 |__. 
Yellowtail-Ucross-Hot Springs lines and substations ‘| 1,000 | _- 
Yellowtail- Livingston lines and substations 86, 000 | 
Miles City-Broadus-Ashland lines and substations. ___ 1,000 


Total, other reserves for savings : 3, 188, 000 | 3, 690, 000 | 6, 878, 000 
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Detailed breakdown of units of Missouri River Basin program affected by establish- 


























ment of reserves under category 1 
Total funds Total funds 
available Reserve for available 
before re- savings after re- 
duction duction 
Missouri River Basin: 
ON OE eae Le Ee ee $1, 738, 089 $899, 133 $838, 956 
SaaS RS a RIE SER eee A ean =P 7, 56), 289 900, 000 6, 660, 289 
TROND SIIB ois... nn eee ee 7 1, 965, 876 699, 000 1, 267, 876 
RS eg TERT pee ag ee nea Ar igs et 3, 671, 716 2, 305, 716 1, 366, 000 
SES ETE et Sed 2, 256, 983 262, 000 1, 994, 9&3 
ee ace asnisnin 161, 365 45, 000 116, 365 
ge A eS Sie RR See 1, 038, 222 411, 611 626, 611 
SS | enero eee 6, 744, 559 1, 704, 559 5, 040, 000 
ES RETR OEE ETE CAI 5, 490, 944 1, 240, 944 1 4, 250, 000 
Transmission division (region 6)___.____- 20, 953, 573 1, 121, 592 19, 831, 981 
Transmission division (contract authorization) __.._____.-- 3, 000, 3,000,000 |_..__- 
Cartwright unit.............. SR AIES RIS, ; 171, 738 59, 841 111, 897 
Sadie Flat unit 300, 882 101, 239 199, 643 
Savage unit___._.... 70, 668 19, 727 50, 941 
NN ccna a ed oh ek Satan 130, 133 114, 000 16, 133 
es ay a ree een Mme ese 53, 500 15, 000 38, 500 
iat a SD AEST SR einai ea TE 76, 600 18, 000 58, 600 
mapene wt =o Se os c.2s 242, 166 17,000 225, 166 
J i ERS Cr Saree 176, 977 108, 477 68, 500 
co ES Se ae eee ee ee 977, 697 677, 697 300, 000 
Lower Nocth Town wriltis s ies oivsians cas Bak ocak oh becceus 262, 846 113, 646 149, 200 
ER Sl Re IES a EE DRT 598, 999 243, 999 355, 000 
SOE. oo aca cs sdbeccecs cclinidanbtnedoasdaehiecnda 604, 500 254, 301 350, 199 
ES SERRE SE SESE TOT pane Se ade mE 697, 676 306, 076 391, 600 
Frenchman-Cambridge division__..____.__.___._._..._-- 12, 804, 864 1, 000, 000 11, 894, 864 
Cedar Bluff unit._............._.- RETR: 7, 414, 342 300, 000 7, 114, 342 
UL eee ees Si aee 6, 039, 309 1, 200, 000 4, 839, 309 
NS EEE CENT ENE 2, 873, 462 224, 982 2, 648, 480 
Phase C, region 7_...._- 2 SRE TR LE =: 1, 763, 674 172, 317 1, 591, 357 
Missouri River Basin (subtotal). ...........-......--- 89, 932, 649 17, 535, 857 72, 396, 792 





! This balance is further reduced by item in category 2 leaving only $751,000 available for fiscal year 1951. 
Re diversion unit, see last paragraph p. 7. 


BurReEAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Reductions totaling $6,660,000 in the Bureau of Indian Affairs were divided 
as follows: Construction, $5,840,000; health, education, and welfare services, 


$600,000 ; resources management, $200,000; and general administrative expenses, 
20,000, 


The reduction in the construction appropriation of the Bureau represents a 
cut of about 25 percent in the 1951 appropriation for new projects and the 
continuation of existing projects. 

Mr. Jensen. You said that the Bureau of the Budget cut the recla- 
mation items how much ? 

Mr. Ristne. $56,950,000. 

Mr. Jensen. That was cut out from such dam construction as the 
Jamestown and from irrigation projects and reclamation projects ? 

Mr. Ristne. That is correct. 

Mr. Jensen. How much was taken from power facilities in this 
program ¢ 

Mr. Ristnc. The appropriations as made by Congress for the power 
agencies, such as the Bonneville Administration and Southwestern 
Power Administration, were not reduced. There were two power 


items reduced, I believe, in the Missouri Basin—transmission lines in 
region 6, $1,121,592; contract authorization, $3,000,000. 
All the rest of the cut was in the reclamation construction items. 
Mr. JenseN. Reclamation, by holding the water on the land in the 
upstream areas of the Missouri Valley will reduce floods in the lower 
reaches; won’t it ? 
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Mr. Ristne. It certainly will. 

_Mr. Jensen. That is one place where Congressman Ben Jensen is 
quite interested. My district is considerably affected by this program 
of cutting reclamation funds. ; 

I have a terrible flood problem in my district. And your James- 
town River joins, right down there close to Sioux City, the Missouri 
River that runs southeast. Of course, all the water that you fellows 
can hold up there is a great benefit to flood control in the lower reaches. 

It happens that I have about 115 miles of that flood area on the 
Missouri River in my district. So I do not appreciate the fact that 
those funds for reclamation and irrigation, and the Jamestown Dam, 
were cut to the degree they were, because all the water that you folks 
‘an hold in the Jamestown Dam is not going to go past my district 
and flood out my farmers, who have been flooded out about five or 
six times within the last 10 years to the extent of hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres. 

So you can see that I have quite an interest in this matter myself, 
along with the fact that I think too great a cut was made on reclama- 
tion in proportion to the cuts that were made in other places. 

Mr. Ristne. I agree with that statement, Mr. Jensen. 

We could have taken, in the Missouri Basin, a cut of $17,535,857, 
without stopping entirely the construction of these dams which you 
have made the point would have aided in withholding floodwaters from 
coming down into the lower Missouri Basin, but the additional reduc- 
tion of $6,030,000 made it impossible to proceed with construction of 
Tiber diversion and Jamestown Dams. 

Mr. JENsEN. Of course, I recognize the fact also that building dams 
like the Randall, Garrison, that also holds water upstream. 

Mr. Ristne. These upstream dams will hold back the silt and keep 
the bigger dams free for water storage, and therefore are very valu- 
able in the whole program of developing the Missouri Basin. 

Mr. Aanpanw. May I make a short statement, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Norretw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aanpanw. I might say in connection with the remarks made 
by Congressman Jensen, that this floodwater that was pictured in 
Jamestown, after it left Jamestown went down the valley and flooded 
quite an amount of agricultural lands before it got down to the 
Missouri River and reached the borders of Iowa. In appearing be- 
fore the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs the Bureau of 
Reclamation reported that with an appropriation of $875,000 they 
could complete their studies and do some of the preconstruction work, 
and let the first contracts for the major construction work on the 
Jamestown Dam. 

I do not know if your committee is going to see fit to recognize that 
request or not. A rider, or an amendment to go with the appropria- 
tion, has been’suggested. I would like to call it to your attention and 
leave the proposed amendment with you. It provides that— 
$875,000 of the funds provided in this paragraph is for the authorized James- 
town, North Dakota Dam and Reservoir unit, and the Secretary is directed 
to proceed immediately with the construction of that unit for flood control and 
other purposes, and that except for such costs thereof as may hereafter be 
allocated by the Secretary to irrigation, power, or municipal or domestic water 


supply, the cost of constructing, operating and maintaining said dam and 
reservoir shall be nonreimbursable. 
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I am not sufficiently familiar with congressional procedure and 
with some of the standards that are used in making appropriations 
to feel that I want to make any specific recommendation on this rider, 
but I do want to leave it here for your consideration. 

Mr. Burpick. Just one matter, Mr. Chairman, before you get 
through deliberating on this subject. Someone has raised the point 
that there was no James River. I want to say to you that ofli- 
cially there is not. That river is officially designated by Congress as 
the Dakota River, but it is commonly called the James River, so that 
you will know it is the same river. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you for appearing before us. 


Wepnespay, Frsrvary 28, 1951, 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF IMPERIAL DAM AND 
Aut-American Cana, Erc. 


WITNESSES 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

NORTHCUTT ELY, ESQ., WASHINGTON, D. C., REPRESENTING THE 
IMPERIAL IRRIGATION DISTRICT 

M. J. DOWD, CONSULTING ENGINEER, IMPERIAL IRRIGATION 
DISTRICT 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. Mr. Ely, we will 
be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Evy. Mr. Chairman, my name is Northeutt Ely. I am special 
counsel of the Imperial irrigation district. 

Mr. M. J. Dowd, consulting engineer for the district, has come here 
from California to testify on this matter, and I would prefer that 
he have the opportunity to take the major portion of the time 
allotted to us. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right, Mr. Dowd. 

Mr. Dowp. Mr. Chairman, my name is M. J. Dowd. I have been 
with the Imperial irrigation district for the past 28 years. I men- 
tion that to the committee because I have been through the complete 
process of the Hoover Dam and the All-American Canal matter, and 
I think I know the history of what took place and what was intended. 

We are here in regard to the item in the budget appearing on page 
636, which requests an appropriation to the Bureau of Reclamation 
of $291,000 for operation and maintenance of the upper section of the 
All-American Canal. We are also appearing in opposition to the 
provision which is at the'top of page 635 of the budget. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Down. If I may, I will read the provision to which I have just 
referred : 


Provided further, That after December 31, 1951, no part of any appropriation 
contained in this Act shall be used for payment of the cost of operation and 
maintenance of Imperial Dam and the All-American Canal and appurtenant works 
to and including Pilot Knob check and wasteway (engineer station 1098) for 
the purpose of diversion or carriage of water for any water user, district, or 
association unless and until arrangements satisfactory to the Secretary shall 
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have been made for payment annually to the United States of the part of such 
cost allocable to such water user, district, or association. 

I have a map on the wall just to give the committee a brief outline 
of the situation. You are familiar, of course, with the lower Colorado 
River, which is the boundary line between California and Arizona 
until it reaches the California-Mexican boundary line near Yuma. 

The river then becomes the boundary line between lower California, 
Mexico, and Arizona for some 20 miles, and then it traverses another 
40 or 50 miles through Mexico to the Gulf of California [indicating]. 

The All-American Canal, which was built as part of the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act, diverts from the Colorado River at Imperial 
Dam. The canal runs more or less parallel to the river for some 20 
miles toa point called Pilot Knob, then swings westerly [indicating on 
map] along the international boundary to the west side of Imperial 
Valley. The total length is 80 miles. 

The Coachella branch diverts from the main All-American Canal 
about 40 miles from Imperial Dam and traverses the east side of the 
Imperial Valley, then swings around the Coachella Valley, with a 
total length of about 120 miles. 

Imperial irrigation district is a State agency, organized under State 
law, and includes within its boundaries nearly 1,000,000 acres, of which 
something over half is now under cultivation. The section of the canal 
that is in question under this item in the budget is that section from 
and including Imperial Dam down the main canal to this point [indi- 
cating on map], called Pilot Knob where the canal turns westerly. 
From Pilot Knob west across Imperial Valley the canal was turned 
over to the Imperial irrigation district for operation in 1947. 

The upper section, as we call it, from the dam down to Pilot Knob 
[indicating on map| has not been turned over to the district and is still 
being held by the United States. 

Heretofore, while the canal was under construction, under the provi- 
sions of the Boulder Canyon Project Act, the cost of incidental opera- 
tions of the canal were included in the construction item and charged 
in the cost of construction of the canal, which we are to repay. 

What we ask in coming here is the elimination of the item and the 
proviso from the appropriation bill. We would like to see the entire 
thing eliminated. It will, of course, save the United States money, and 
we want to see it out of there. But if that cannot be done, then at the 
very least we would ask that the item be handled as it has been in the 
past, that is, this $291,000 to be included in the item for continuing 
construction of the All-American Canal, and not set out as a separate 
item. In any event, we ask that the proviso be eliminated entirely. 

In other words, as I will attempt to show you, what we are asking 
is that Congress not give support to the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the Department of the Interior in their attempt to break our contract 
that we have with the United States under which we have been living 
fora number of years. We are asking the assistance of this committee 
and of the Congress to make the Interior Department and the Bureau 
observe our contract in good faith, as we feel they should. 

As T have said, heretofore this item has been included in the “Con- 
struction” item. The Bureau nearly slipped over a special item on us 


for the 1948 fiscal year. 
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In 1947, after the committee had considered the regular budget the 
President put in a supplemental request for $250,000 for “Operation 
and maintenance” of the All-American Canal as a special item. 

You had already marked up the bill, but your chairman very 
graciously gave us a special hearing, at which Congressman Phillips, 
Mr. Ely, and I appeared. We discussed the matter with you and as a 
result you eliminated the special item and put the money in as part of 
the “Construction” item. 

Again in the bill for the fiscal year 1949, the Bureau put in an item, I 
think it was for $260,000, as a special item for “Operation and main- 
tenance” of the canal. 

We again appeared before you together with the State Department 
and Bureau of Reclamation, and the matter was thoroughly discussed. 
You will recall, I believe, the promise that the Bureau of Reclamation 
made to you at that time, that as soon as the State Department gave 
their answer to the Department of the Interior on the canal matter 
that the canal would be turned over to us, and this entire matter elimi- 
nated. That has not been done yet, but for the fiscal year 1949 you 
again included the item as part of the item for continuing construction 
of the canal. 

As it is now set up as a special item, with this proviso, we would like 
to point out, as we have before, that there is no authorization for it, 
that, in effect, it constitutes legislation in an appropriation bill, and 
it is subject to a point of order. 

If you desire, we are willing to discuss it with you, or we will give 
you a brief on the point, but we feel quite certain that is the case, that 
there is no authorization for this special item of operation and main- 
tenance. 

What we feel is that the Bureau of Reclamation is seeking a mandate 
of the Congress, as they have done many times in the past. I know of 
cases where they have presented a bill and pushed it through Congress 
and then they go out and tell the world that they have a mandate 
from the Congress to do this or that. In other words, they do not now 
have the authority to operate and maintain this upper section of the 
All-American Canal. By our contract, when the canal is completed it 
has to be turned over to us for operation and maintenance, so the 
Bureau is using this means of the special item in this appropriation 
bill so that then they can come to us and say, “Congress says we, the 
Bureau of Reclamation, have to operate the canal, Congress has said 
so. You have to agree despite your contract. Congress requires you 
to arrange with us to pay your share of operation and maintenance 
costs other than as provided in your contract.” 

We fully intend to pay the cost of operation and maintenance. We 
will take over the canal tomorrow as it is and pay our own way, and we 
are not going to violate our contract in doing it. 

We do not feel that the Bureau of Reclamation at this time has the 
legal right to do what they are attempting to do. We think they are 
coming to Congress with this special appropriation again, and with 
this proviso, feeling in that way they can use the might of the Federal 
Government to break their contract with the Imperial irrigation 
district. 

We think it is about time to end the 10 years’ fiasco in the way the 
‘Bureau of Reclamation has handled the All-American Canal and its 
dealings with the Imperial irrigation district. 











I say in all respect that the Imperial irrigation district will not 
comply with this proviso. We think it is unfair and unnecessary. 

Our contract is in full force and effect, and we do not intend to 
violate it. 

I presume that means, then, that if the Congress did pass the 
appropriation bill with this proviso in it that our water would be 
shut off on December 31, 1951. We will have to see about that, but 
that is the way the Bureau of Reclamation intends to force us to our 
knees, and force us to meet their will in doing what they want to do. 
We ask the Congress not to be a party to any such action. 

This appears as a simple, ordinary item in the budget; operation 
and maintenance of All-American Canal, $291,000. But there is « 
lot more to it than meets the eye. We think involved in this item is 
the integrity of the United States. In other words, is the United 
States going to observe contracts which are made in good faith with 
its people? Is it going to keep faith with those people, or is the 
United States on the other hand going to be a party to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior saying: “No; this contract is just a scrap of 
paper, we can tear it up or throw it aside any time we see fit”? We 
thing our system of government is on trial now before the whole 
world, and our executive departments should be especially careful 
in handling their relations with our own citizens. I think this is 
set out quite well in the recent Joint Resolution No. 6, which was 
adopted unanimously by the Legislature of the State of California 
on January 23, 1951, which I will present to you along with other 
documents as exhibits to my statement. I will just read one of two 
paragraphs. Among the whereases, the legislature says: 

Whereas this legislature believes that the Federal Government should take 
every reasonable means to observe and keep faith with the contracts it makes 


with its people, and that this principle is particularly important at this time 
of world crisis when our form of government is on trial before the world— 


and then this resolving clause : 


Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of the State of California, jointly, That 
the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of State of the United States 
be memorialized to uphold the principles of our form of government in its 


- dealings with Imperial Irrigation District under the terms of the Boulder 


Canyon Project Act, the contract with said district of December 1, 1932, and 
the treaty with Mexico dated February 3, 1944. 

As I say, we will present the entire resolution for the record. It was 
passed unanimously to express opposition to the treatment Imperial 
Irrigation District has been given by the Department of the Interior 
and the Bureau of Reclamation. 

I also wish to read just a short excerpt from a statement that 
Congressman Jensen made when we were before you on the appro- 
priation bill for fiscal year 1949. We had been discussing this rela- 
tionship between the Bureau of Reclamation and the Imperial Irri- 
gation District. He had been talking about the attempt to break our 
contract and the Bureau’s not being willing, as it appeared, to 
turn the canal over to us, and let us build this Pilot Knob power plant 
which we felt was back of the whole thing. The matter of observ- 
ing contracts came up, and Mr. Jensen said this—it is from page 
1613 of the hearings before your committee on the appropriation 
bill for fiscal year 1949: 


Mr. JENSEN. We are not going to place the blame on anybody, and maybe there 
is no blame to be placed. However, it is an unusual situation to have a group 
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of people enter into a contract with Uncle Sam, who is supposed to keep his 
word, and we have always expected him to, and that was one of the first things 
we learned when we were old enough to read anything; it was to respect Uncle 
Sam and to feel that his word was always good, and certainly this committee, 
and I know a majority of Congress and the great majority of the American 
people, are going to continue to insist, as they always have, that when Uncle 
Sam enters into a contract and tells even one American citizen that he will do 
this, that he should do it. 

If the time ever comes when Uncle Sam has fallen to the low depths of not 
keeping his word, America will cease to be this great paradise of the world 
today, and we must everyone of us do what we can to prevent that. 


Again, at page 1614 of the same hearings, I quote: 


Mr. JENSEN. * * * for the life of me I cannot see where the State De- 
partment and the Government of the United States will continue to hold the 
same authority over this project, so far as the Mexican water treaty is con- 
cerned whether that project—All-American Canal—is turned over to the Im- 
perial Irrigation District or whether it is not. 

I want to commend Congressman Jensen for those thoughts, because 
they are in direct line with our thoughts and they explain why we 

. > © . 
are here today. 
CONTROL OF WATER POWER 


Actually we feel that what is happening is that the Bureau is seek- 
ing to control all water power, and that they will use any means they 
‘an to control all water sources and all power sources in the West. 

The All-American Canal was authorized by the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act. This act was adopted by the Congress in December 
1928. It followed many years of work and effort on the part of the 
people of the Imperial irrigation district and of southern California 
to get control of and stop floods on the lower Colorado River; to pro- 
tect the soil, and to build this All-American Canal to take the water 
supply for the great Imperial Valley out of Mexico. This act author- 
izes, in section I, the construction of Hoover Dam and the All-Ameri- 
ean Canal, and you will note that it is authorized for construction 
“for beneficial uses exclusively within the United States.” 

Section IT establishes the Colorado River Dam fund for carrying out 
the provisions of the act. All revenues from and expenditures on the 
project are to be paid into and out of the fund, respectively. In other 
words, there is no provision for making a special appropriation, such 
as this budget attempts to do, out of the general fund for the purpose 
of operation and maintenance of the canal. 

It is interesting to note that under this act—and this is quite differ- 
ent from the usual reclamation projects—it was required that before 
any money was appropriated for the construction of the All-American 
Canal the Secretary of the Interior had to make provision for revenues 
by contract or otherwise to provide for repayment to the United 
States of all construction costs, and to insure the payment of all ex- 
penses of operation and maintenance of the canal as provided in the 
Reclamation Act. 


TRANSFER OF TITLE 


Section VII of the act has to do with the transfer of title to the 
works. After all the costs have been repaid, it says, the Secretary 
may—it does not say he must, but he may—transfer title to those pay- 
ing such costs to all of the works except Laguna Dam, Imperial Dam, 
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and the main canal down to Syphon Drop, Syphon Drop is the point at 
which the water is diverted from the All-American Canal to the Yuma 
project. It is located about 15 miles downstream from Imperial Dam. 
The original supply for the Yuma project came from Laguna Dam 
and a canal which paralleled the All-American Canal at an elevation 
some 20 feet lower. The water for the Yuma project is now brought 
down to the All-American Canal Syphon Drop and there returned 
to the old Yuma Canal. 

The Secretary of the Interior can in no event transfer title to the 
dam or canal to Siphon Drop to any other agency. Under the Mexi- 
can treaty, he would now be prohibited from transferring any of the 
canal down to Pilot Knob. 

We do not particularly care about title, whether it is transferred to 
us or not. As long as our contract gives us a perpetual right to the 
use of the canal, we consider that just as much a property right as 
the fee title. 

Section VII also grants to our district the right to develop the power 
possibilities on the All-American Canal. That is very important. We 
are required to pay in full the cost of the canal, but Congress said, 
“OQ. K.; we will give you the right to develop power possibilities on 
the canal, provided you pay to the Government the net proceeds you 
receive from the development of those possibilities and such will be 
credited on your contract.” 

The other important section of the Boulder Canyon Project Act 
is section X. Under that, the Secretary is authorized to enter into 
a contract with our district for the operation and maintenance of the 
All-American Canal. Those two provisions we worked for very 
diligently, one that we be given the right to develop the power possi- 
bilities, and the other that we be given the right to control our own 
works, and they were carried into our All-American Canal contract 
of December 1, 1932. 

I do not know that it is necessary to go through the details of our 
All-American contract of December 1, 1932. It is important to note 
that, insofar as transferring the works to us for operation and main- 
tenance, section VIII provides that upon 60 days’ written notice from 
the Secretary of the completion of the construction of the dam and 
the canal, or any major unit thereof useful to the district, the district 
shall assume the care and operation and maintenance thereof, in- 
cluding Laguna Dam. Thereafter we carry on at our own expense. 
You will notice it says the entire canal “or any major unit thereof.” 

As to terms of repayment, we are required to repay the cost, under 
the terms of the reclamation law, in 40 annual installments, com- 
mencing with the calendar year next succeeding the completion as 
announced by the Secretary of all of the works. ° 

There is the key to our whole situation right now. Whenever all 
of the work is completed, the Secretary is supposed to so announce 
it and we start payments, and also he then has to turn the works over 
to us to operate. He has refused to announce the completion, so far, 
of the upper section of the canal because he does not want to turn 
it over to us for operation and maintenance, but neither do we start 
the annual payments until he does announce the completion of the 
canal, 

The construction of the All-American Canal commenced in 1934. 
The Bureau of Reclamation had the usual difficulties. We had our 
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first dedication by Secretary Ickes in 1938, but there was a failure of 
the desilting works. The water was cut off for about a year. It was 
turned in again and then the first 20 miles leaked so badly the water 
had to be cut out again. It was not until late in 1940 that we got 
any water through the canal, and it was not until 1942 that we'got our 
supp y through it. 

7e sensed a change in the climate, so far as our relations with the 
Bureau of Reclamation were concerned, along in the late 1930’s and 
early 1940’s. The first concrete evidence we had was in 1941. 

I was here in Washington with another representative of the district 
early in 1941. Commissioner Page of the Bureau of Reclamation 
called us to his office and put the proposition up to us that the United 
States build and operate the Pilot Knob power plant. We knew that 
there had been opposition from Arizona and other States to the build- 
ing of that plant because there was no treaty with Mexico, and these 
other States feared there might be difficulties. So, we said to Com- 
missioner Page, if you can get permission to build the plant why not 
help our district to finance construction and let us operate it as pro- 
vided in our contract. His reply was, “No; the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion would not be interested in that, or in the financing of any power 
plant that they did not operate.” 

Next, in the hearings of that year for the appropriation bill for 
1942, we found where Mr. Page, in the Senate hearings, indicated 
for the first time that the Bureau of Reclamation intended to rene- 
gotiate their contract with us whereby the Bureau would be able to 
keep control of the upper end of the All-American Canal. 

We had heard nothing about any such approach up to that time on 
any renegotiations along that line because perhaps, as Mr. Page said, 
he realized that we would not want to do it. However he said he 
thought we could be brought around to where we would. 

That was the first incident of record. The next thing that we 
noticed appeared in the official bulletin called The Story of Boulder 
Dam, published under date of 1941 by the Department of the Interior 
under the names of Mr. Ickes, Secretary, and John C. Page, Commis- 
sioner. It is the official bulletin which was handed out for years at 
Boulder Dam; in fact, until the last year or 18 months. I guess there 
have been several million copies handed out at the dam to the visitors, 
telling the story of Boulder Dam. 


We noticed on page 68 of that bulletin, in the question-and-answer 
part of it, this question : 


In regard to the All-American Canal, is there opportunity for power develop- 
ment? 


And here was the answer: 


Yes. An estimated total capacity of 87,400 kilowatts may be developed in 
five plants. The largest will be at Pilot Knob, 7 miles west of Yuma, Ariz., 
where surplus water is returned to the Colorado River. It will have a capacity 
of 41,400 kilowatts. The Bureau of Reclamation will develop Pilot Knob, and 
the Imperial irrigation district will develop the four other drops. 


Now, I have read you the poemaee of the Project Act and the 
provisions of our contract. Retaining control of operation of the 


canal and the building of the Pilot Knob power plant by the Bureau 
of Reclamation were contrary to the well-expressed will of this Con- 
gress as stated in the law and the word given our people in the 
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contract of December 1, 1932. How different that is from the expres- 
sion of the Secretary of the Interior at the time he approved our con- 
tract in 1931. In the letter of November 4, 1931, by which he ap- 
proved the contract and answered certain objections that other in- 
terests had made to it, he says that the construction is provided of— 

A main canal of 15,000 second-feet capacity from Imperial Dam to Siphon 
Drop, at which point up to 2,000 second-feet are to be diverted into the Yuma 
main canal and conveyed by siphon under the river for Yuma project in Arizona; 
construction of a section of 13,000 second-feet capacity down to Pilot Knob, Calif., 
where the canal turns westward with a capacity of 10,000 second-feet into Im- 
perial and Coachilla Valleys (after dropping the surplus back into the river 
at Pilot Knob, where the district plans to build a power plant). [Emphasis 
added. ] 

There just was not any question about what was intended. 

He also states in this letter: 

On completion of the works, the district will assume operation and mainte- 
nance, but the United States may resume operation of Imperial Dam in its dis- 
cretion and may resume operation of all works, in the event of breach by the 
district of the contract provisions. 

May I interject at this point to say the reason for the provision 
about resuming operations of the Imperial Dam at the discretion of 
the United States was a technical one. At that time Arizona was 
seeking to enjoin the building of any dams on the river. She had 
enjoined the building of Parker Dam on the theory that it-really was 
not a United States dam but a private dam, to which Arizona had 
not given her consent. This provision was put in our contract for 
the one and only reason that Arizona could not then contend that 
Imperial Dam was not a dam belonging to and under complete control 
of the United States. 

This letter that I was reading from under date of November 4, 
1931, in addition to being signed by the Secretary of the Interior, 
was approved by the Commissioner of Reclamation, the Assistant 
Commissioner of Reclamation, the Solicitor of the Interior Depart- 
ment, and each of the two executive assistants to the Secretary. It 
shows our contract had had careful consideration in all of its phases 
and the objections to it had been fully reviewed. 

So, those were the hints we had, a little more than hints, I might 
say, that the climate had changed, and it was not long before we 
learned that the philosophy of the Bureau of Reclamation had changed 
from what it was when we made our contract earlier. In other words, 
the Department of the Interior and the Bureau of Reclamation had 
reached the point where the development and transmission of all 
hydro power in the West by the Bureau was a predominant policy 
factor and where it had become their desire and intention to control 
all of the main irrigation works in the West. 

Since the making of this decision in 1941, that the Bureau of Recla- 
mation would keep control of the upper end of the All-American 
Canal and develop the Pilot Knob power plant, the Department and 
the Bureau have sought in every way they could to justify it. 

They did not really have a leg to stand on until the treaty was 
negotiated with Mexico, which was signed February 3, 1944. It 
appeared then that they might have something to back up their 
desire, but they are blocked there now due to the reservations attached 
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to the treaty. So they are coming to Congress by this special item, 
with this proviso attached, trying to find some way to carry out their 
desires. 


TREATY WITH MEXICO 


This treaty. of February 3, 1944, with Mexico covers the Tijuana 
River, the Colorado River, and the Rio Grande. I might just men- 
tion one or two important articles of that treaty relating to the 
Colorado River. Under article 10 (a), Mexico is guaranteed the 
delivery of 1,500,000 acre-feet a year; and under article 10 (b), in 
years of surplus, Mexico can receive not to exceed 1,700,000 acre-feet. 
Under ceinake 11 (c), from the time Davis Dam is placed in operation 
until January 1, 1980, the United States is to deliver Mexico up to 
500,000 acre-feet annually, and thereafter 375,000 acre-feet annually 
at the international boundary line by means of the All-American 
Canal, and a canal connecting the lower end of the Pilot Knob waste- 
way with the Alamo Canal in Mexico. Under article 12 (a), Mexico 
is to pay a proportion of the cost of construction of the Imperial 
Dam and the canal to Pilot Knob, based on proportionate use. Under 
article 12 (b), Mexico is to pay a proportionate part of the annual 
cost of operation and maintenance based on the amount of water 
delivered annually through such facilities. Article 12 also provides 
that in the event there are revenues from the sale of hydro power, 
which may be generated to Pilot Knob, available to apply to amortiza- 
tion of these costs, the charge to Mexico is to be reduced in the same 
proportion that the balance of the charges is reduced. 

Under article 15 (g), Mexico is given the right to decrease the 
amount to be received by her through the All-American Canal in any 
year. In fact, under this provision, Mexico need not take any water 
through the All-American Canal. Mexico has notified the United 
States that she will take no water through the All-American Canal 
in 1951, and that she is not sure that she will take any water through 
the All-American Canal in 1952. 

Article 23 of the treaty is one of the key articles so far as our con- 
troversy is concerned. The Bureau of Reclamation has maintained 
in their justification for this appropriation of $291,000 that the treaty 
requires the United States, and hence the Bureau of Reclamation, to 
operate and maintain the All-American Canal and the Pilot Knob 
check and wasteway. So I want to read article 23 to you. It says: 

Each Government shall retain through its own section of the Commission and 
within the limits and to the extent necessary to effectuate the provisions of 
the treaty, direct ownership, control, and jurisdiction within its own territory 
and in accordance with its own laws, over all real property required or used 
pursuant to the treaty. [Emphasis added. } 

You will notice there it says “within the limits and to the extent 
necessary to effectuate the provisions of the treaty.” I want you to 
remember that because it comes up later. 


PROTOCOL TO THE TREATY ADOPTED BY THE UNTITED STATES AND MEXICO 


Under date of November 14, 1944, a protocol to the treaty was 
adopted by the United States and Mexico. What that did was to 
transfer the jurisdiction and control, that was accorded by the treaty 
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to the United States Section of the International Boundary and Water 
Commission, of works used only partly to carry out the treaty to some 
Federal agency then or thereafter designated by the Federal Govy- 
ernment. 

That is about all it did. Of course we claim that the Bureau of Recla- 
mation of the Department of the Interior does not come under that 
provision. We claim there has been no authorization by the Congress 
for the Secretary of the Interior or the Bureau of Reclamation to 
operate the All-American Canal fac ilities for treaty purposes. 

The only authorization they have is in the Boulder Canyon project, 
and there such is made subject to the right of Imperial irrigation 
district to contract for the operation and maintenance. 

Now, it is true our district protested the treaty. We battled it in 
every way we could. We had not been taken into consultation in any 
way. Our Government had seen fit to involve our rights without 
discussing the matter with us so as to see what arrangements might 
be made. The tre: ity provided for the building of a diversion dam 
below the boundary line in Mexico, which we felt was dangerous; 
and I believe now all agree that it is dangerous and will be until 
the Gila River is completely flood-controlled. The treaty made no 
provision for controlling the waste that Mexico might pass through 
Imperial Valley to the Salton Sea. 

But as a result of our opposition and the bitter feeling that devel- 
oped toward my district by some of the States, and also by certain 
departments of the Government, the State Department—and I can 
see where they might readily have done so—got the idea that, in view 
of our attitude, these provisions made the treaty too complicated to 
hope for a satisfactory agreement with us, and that the United States 
would have to step in: and run the whole thing. 

In fact, we have been told that by certain men in the State Depart- 
ment. That is why at that time they gave out the impression that, 
under the protocol, the Bureau of einsation would operate the 
upper end of the canal and the Pilot Knob wasteway. 

Despite what may be said, there is no requirement in the treaty 
or no testimony that the United States has to operate the upper section 
of the canal. There is no testimony that any agency such as Imperial 
irrigation district could not operate it. 

We have attempted for many years to get construction started on 
the Pilot Knob power plant. Way back in the thirties we tried to 
get clearance from the Secretary of the Interior to go ahead and ouild 
it. We have to put our intake works into the All-American Canal, 
which is the property of the United States: so of course we have to 
get permission of the United States to doit. The plant itself is located 
on private property of our district. 

Arizona in particular, and certain other States in the basin at that 
time, protested our being given the permission on the theory that there 
Was no treaty with Mexico. These States contended that if we built 
the power plant and ran a lot of water through it back to the river, 
Mexico might be deluded into thinking there was always going to 
be a lot more water going down there than there would be, and this 
would make the negotiation of a water treaty more ¢lifficult. 

The interesting thing i is that now that there is such a treaty and 
everything is settled, these same States are still protesting our district 
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utting in the Pilot Knob power plant. For what reason? Nobody 
has been able to find out any real logical reason so far. 

In 1944 we me 'e an application to the War Production Board for 
vermission to build the Pilot Knob plant. The War Production 

oard, headed at that time by Mr. Krug, later Secretary of the In- 
terior, was very much interested; in fact, WPB had given us a verbal 
O. K. to proceed, when the Bureau of Reclamation, or the Department 
of the Interior, I should say, and the State Department stepped in 
and said, “Nix, this may be involved in this Mexican treaty. Don't 
you give the district approval.” 

So we were tied up, and we have been tied up ever since. We have 
tried in every way we could to get a clearance to go ahead and ouild 
that power plant. Mr. Krug then went in as Secretary of the Interior. 
He knew all about it. He was very much put out when he was head 
of the War Production Board that the State Department and the 
Bureau of Reclamation would not let us proceed. 

So when he went in as Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Ely and I saw 
him within just a few days after he took office. We presented resolu- 
tions of our board asking him to (1) announce completion of the 
All-American Canal so he could turn the works over to us and we 
would start in immediately to make our payments under our All-Amer- 
ican Canal contract; and (2) give the district permission to proceed 
with Pilot Knob. 

He said, yes, he knew all about it, and two things we could be assured 
of: One was that he was not going to stand on technicalities, and 
the other was that we were entitled to a prompt answer. That was 
in April 1946, and we have not had the answer yet. 

We tried in various ways to get a meeting with the Department of 
the Interior and the State Department to sit down and talk over 
matters. For one reason and another we did not get together until 
September 1947 when we had a meeting in Los Angeles attended by 
representatives of the State Department, Interior Department, Jus- 
tice Department, Bureau of Reclamation, and our district. 

We were told that it had been the opinion that by reason of the 
treaty provisions, it would be necessary for the United States to 
operate the All-American Canal, but that there had been no final 
decision in the matter. We told them we thought we could make a 
proposition which would satisfy treaty requirements and which also 
would permit the Government to carry out our contract in good faith. 

At that meeting the Department of Justice representatives gave 
their unofficial opinion to the effect that the treaty did not require 
that the United States had to operate the All-American Canal, and 
cited this article 23 that I read to you. The United States had to 
maintain control and jurisdiction only to the extent necessary to 
effectuate the terms of the treaty. 

So it was suggested there that we submit what proposal we might 
have. We did that in December 1947. I will ch a copy along 


with the other documents as an exhibit, but I just want to read about 
two short paragraphs so you can sense our feeling. 

Here is the basis upon which we approached it: 

At the outset, we want to make it clear that Imperial irrigation district 
recognizes the treaty as the law of the land, which should be and will be 


observed and carried out in good faith by both countries, and that this district 
neither desires nor intends by anything said herein to suggest or seek a modi- 
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fication of the treaty nor to interfere with its proper administration. It is 
the purpose and intent of this district to cooperate in every way with the United 
States Government to facilitate operations under and in conformance with the 
treaty. In turn, we ask and believe we are entitled to have the cooperation of 
our Government in the recognition, observance, and protection of the interests 
and properties of the people of Imperial Valley, whom this district represents. 

What we offered to do in the proposal was to proceed under our 
All-American Canal contract, take over these works, and carry the 
water down to Pilot Knob, deliver it into the Alamo canal, where 
it would be received by the United States, carried to the boundary 
and there delivered to Mexico, with no charge whatsoever by our 
district to the United States or to Mexico. 

In other words, we would carry out our contract so far as payments 
were concerned, just as though Mexico was not in the picture. That 
was the offer we made. 

More than that, we provided that: 

It is to be understood that at any time or during such times as in the opinion 
of the United States said district fails to carry out the provisions hereof in a 
manner satisfactory to the United States, the United States may, with or without 
notice to said district, assume direct control of such facilities and maintain 
such direct control for such period as the United States deems necessary. 

Certainly we went all out in showing our willingness to cooperate, 
our desire to carry out our contract with the United States, and 
furnish the capacity for and transportation of this water required by 
treaty, but without cost to the United States or to Mexico. 


WATER DELIVERIES FROM ALL-AMERICAN CANAL 


At this point I want to make it clear that, contrary to what you will 
be led to believe from reading the justification of this item of $291,000 
the Bureau requests, whoever operates the All-American Canal will 
not deliver the water to Mexico. I want to show you why. 

The water comes down the All-American Canal to the Pilot Knob 
check; there it drops through what is called-the Pilot Knob wasteway 
into our old Alamo canal, which is used to divert from the river at 
that point. 

The water will then traverse down the Alamo canal for about 1 mile 
to the international boundary, and there will be delivered to Mexico. 
That is shown in the lower left-hand part of the map. You will notice 
where it says Rockwood heading next to the Colorado River, that is 
about 2 inches above the bottom and about 3 inches in from the left 
side of the map. You will notice the Alamo canal. The water comes 
down the All-American canal from Imperial Dam then through the 
Pilot Knob wasteway into the Alamo canal and through what is called 
Hanlon heading; beyond Hanlon heading a short distance it reaches 
the international boundary. Now, under the treaty and under an act 
approved by this Congress in the last session the International Bound- 
ary and Water Commission, American Section, is acquiring those 
properties there, Rockwood heading, Hanlon heading, and the Alamo 
canal, which have up to this time belonged to the Imperial irrigation 
district. Whether the Bureau of Reclamation operates the All- 
American canal and the Pilot Knob wasteway, or whether we do, 
neither of us will deliver any water to Mexico. The actual delivery to 
Mexico will be made by the United States, by the American Section of 
the International Boundary and Water Commission through the 
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Alamo canal and the rate of delivery will be controlled by operating 
the Hanlon heading gates. 

So the idea that you would have a State agency coming in between 
somewhere and delivering water under a treaty to a foreign country 
is a mistaken one. We would not deliver : any water to Mexico. 

That was the offer we made then under date of December 2, 1947, 
supplemented by some maps and a further explanation of oper: ations 
in a letter of January 9, 1948, to Secretary Marshall of the State 
Department. Right away our proposal met the favor of all the of- 
ficials concerned in the State Department and in the Justice Depart- 
ment. 

Reluctantly—I say reluctantly because I believe it was that—the 
Department of Interior and Bureau of Reclamation had to recognize 
the fairness of the proposition. In the meantime we had been before 
your committee straightening out the two attempts, one in 1947 and 
one in 1948, of the Bureau of Reclamation to get a special appropria- 
tion in the bills under consideration in those 2 years. We did get the 
matter straightened out at those times, thanks to your cooperation. 

The State Department in consultation with the Interior Department 
and the Department of Justice considered our proposal that [ just 
mentioned to you here. Under date of August 4, 1948, we received a 
letter from the State Department in which that Department, with the 
concurrence of the Departments of Justice and Interior, accepted our 
proposal in principle. In other words, it was determined that our 
proposal was legal and acceptable to all three Departments. The 
State Department took the attitude that while it was up to them to see 
that the treaty was enforced, they had an obligation as a part of this 
Government of owrs to see that local or domestic contracts were inter- 
fered with as little as possible. That was the plan they worked on. 
They accepted our proposal. 

Of course there had been opposition to acceptance of our proposal, 
led primarily by Senators Hayden and McFarland of Arizona, sup- 
plemented by certain interests in the upper States of the Colorado 
River. Why they should spend the time they did on such a small 
matter, relatively, we have not been able to determine, except possibly 
in evidence of the bitterness that has been built up between certain 
officials of Arizona and other States toward California and in par- 
ticular my district because of the battles we have had in past years over 
the Hoover Dam, over the Mexican Water Treaty, and over this ques- 
tion of the proposed central Arizona irrigation project. 

We feel, and I believe any disinterested person who studies the 
matter will feel—I know the State Department officials that really 
studied the matter felt the same way—that our proposal did not con- 
cern any other State or any other interest. It could not concern 
them; it did not hurt or in any way affect them; it certainly would 
not concern them. 

But these people did what they could to block us. In the latter 
part of 1948 Senator Hayden joined by Senator McFarland wrote 
Secretary Marshall complaining bitterly about the acceptance of 
our proposal by the Secretary of State. 

I do not have a copy of Senator Hayden’s letter to the State De- 
partment, but I do have the reply from the State Department signed 
by Robert A. Lovett, who at the time was Acting Secretary. That was 
in the interim between Marshall going out and Acheson coming in. 
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I think the letter is quite interesting. If you do not mind, I would 
like to read one or two paragraphs. It will be one of our exhibits 
so far as reference to the whole letter is concerned. It shows you the 
attitude of the State Department. When later on I come to the last 
notice we had from the Secretary of the Interior in this matter, I 
believe you will be able to see the radically different basis that the 
Secretary of the Interior has shown in the last position he has taken. 
Secretary Lovett says to Senator Hayden: 

I have received your letter of January 3, 1949, in which Senator McFarland 
joined, expressing your concern in regard to information which you have re 
ceived that the Department of State and the Department of the Interior are 
about to conclude negotiations with the Imperial irrigation district of Cali- 
fornia to effect the transfer to the district of the operation and maintenance 
of the Imperial Dam and the Imperial Dam-Pilot Knob section of the All-American 
Canal. 

May I interject here in regard to the transfer to us of Imperial 
Dam. While under our contract Imperial Dam was to be turned 
over to us, In our proposal we said that if the United States wished to 
retain control of operation of Imperial and Laguna Dams, we would 
not object. So that was not a point at issue. 

Continuing, the letter says: 

You quote from a statement of Commissioner L. M. Lawson of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission, United States and Mexico, which appears 
in the hearings before the Committe on Foreign Relations, Seventy-ninth Con- 
cress, first session, in regard to the Water Treaty of February 3, 1944, with 
Mexico, and which indicates that the Bureau of Reclamation would operate 
these works to insure compliance with the schedules relating to the delivery 
of water to Mexico at the boundary line by means of the All-American Canal. 

Of course right there, let me say, Senator Hayden was wrong; 
because as I have shown, whoever operates the All-American Canal 
does not deliver the water to Mexico. The State Department cloes. 

You point out that the present view of the Department in this matter con- 
stitutes a reversal from its previous position and urge the suspension of the 
pending proceedings for this transfer and a thorough reconsideration under 
circumstances allowing participation by representatives of the State of Arizona 
and other interested States with a view to fulfillment of representations such as 
the one made by Commissioner Lawson during the Treaty hearings. 

As has been expressed to you on previous occasions, the support and coopera- 
tion which you have offered to the Department in its many problems is sin- 
cerely appreciated. 

I will interject here to say that evidently Senator Hayden was 
trying to puta little pressure on by recalling how many times he had 
backed up the State Department. 

Your support in the Senate during discussions leading to the ratification of 
the Treaty of February 3, 1944, with Mexico is only one such instance and I 
regret that you have been disturbed by the information which you have received 
relating to this subject. 

In other words, he is saying to the Senator, 

“Now, don’t you start going against us just because we have to go 
against you,” 

I can assure you that the course of action which the Department has pursued 
in this case has been developed only after very careful and objective considera- 
tion. Since receiving your letter under acknowledgment I have personally 
reviewed the matter and the position thereon which the Department has 
reached. 

Then he goes ahead, expressing the view of the Department. I will 
not read all of it to you, but I want you to get the sense of it here. 
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As you will appreciate, the principal concern of the Department is with the 
international relations of this country and the preservation of treaty objec- 
tives. To review briefly the background in the present case, there is, on one 
hand, the contract of December 1, 1932, between the Secretary of the Interior, 
acting for the United States, and the Imperial irrigation district. This con- 
tract provides, in part, that the works including Imperial Dam and the All- 
American Canal shall, upon notice by the Secretary of the Interior of their com- 
pletion, be turned over to the district for care, operation and maintenance and, 
furthermore, that the United States may from time to time im the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Interior, resume operation and maintenance * * * 

He then refers to article 23 of the treaty in telling Senator Hayden 
why the Department is going to accept the district’s proposal. He 
quotes from article 23, “that each Government shall retain through 
its own section of the commission” and then he underscores—‘“and 
within the limits and to the extent necessary to effectuate the pro- 
visions of the treaty.” And he goes on to say there is no question 
but that under the proposal that we offered, the United States can 
“effectuate the provisions of the treaty” and therefore the district 
may take over the canal, and so forth. 

He also says that the Department reached this conclusion with the 
concurrence of the Department of the Interior and the Department 
of Justice. That was on January 11, 1949. On January 21, 1949, 
Mr. Marshall went out and Mr, Acheson came in; again we had a com- 
plete change of climate in our relations. 

What I say now is not out of disrespect in any sense to Secretary 
Acheson, but it is a fact that he was legal counsel for the State of 
Arizona in the first case before the United States Supreme Court on 
the Colorado River between Arizona and California, where Arizona 
attempted to upset the Boulder Canyon Project Act and the Colo- 
rado River Compact. He also was Assistant Secretary of State when 
this treaty of 1944 was up for consideration before the Senate, and 
California did not give him a very good time in regard to it. 

I do not know whether these facts had anything to do with it or not; 
but, in any event, Senators Hayden and McFarland immediately 
started the pressure again on Secretary Acheson and again on Secre- 
tary Krug. Asa result, to make a long story short, they got Secretary 
Acheson to review the whole thing again; they got Secretary Krug 
to reverse his position; and I have the evidence here to show—but I will 
not take time to read it—where Secretary Krug later says in effect to 
Secretary Acheson, “Why, you cannot let that district operate the 
canal; the United States has to do it.” 

Finally, what developed after months and months of delay was that 
Mr. Acheson could not stand up to the pressure, and so he did the 
easiest thing he could. He tossed the apple back to the Secretary of 
the Interior. We feel that whereas before that time the Bureau of 
Reclamation had felt they were licked—in fact, they told us so—that 
they realized we were going to operate the canal and build Pilot 
Knob as provided for in our contract, under this change of position 
they took heart again. 

As a result of the pressure by these Senators I have told you about, 
plus the fact the Bureau of Reclamation wanted to keep control of the 
canal and build Pilot Knob, Secretary Chapman issued a news release 
under date of November 8, 1950, and that was the first we knew about 
the complete reversal in the position of the Interior Department. 
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About a month later, by letter dated December 4, 1950, Secretary 
Chapman sent the notice tous. Just why he delayed a month in notify- 
ing us, I do not know. But in that release he said he had decided that 
the Bureau of Reclamation should operate the All-American Canal 
down to Pilot Knob, and he included copy of a letter from the Secre- 
tary of State and copy of his reply dated a few days later. The letter 
from the Secretary of State said that it was the duty of the Department 
of State to see that treaties were carried out. But that the matter of 
operating the All-American Canal, whether it should be done by the 
Bureau of Reclamation or by some State or local agency, was a matter 
primarily to be determined by the Secretary of the Interior, which of 
course gave the Bureau of Reclamation the opportunity it was looking 
for. Our district notified Secretary Chapman by letter dated De- 
cember 26, 1950, that the district did not accept his opinion or his 
authority to make it. 

So much for that. I would, in closing, like to call your attention 
to the resolution passed by our board of directors under date of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1951, which will be included in the exhibits, in which we 
again reaffirm our offer and desire to assume the care, operation, and 
maintenance of the All-American Canal, and go ahead under our 
contract as stated in the board’s resolution of April 1946. We again 
submit our proposal to the Secretary of the Interior, which he had 
failed to consider, just as he failed to give us a hearing in this matter 
before he announced his decision, and our board asks that your com- 
mittee eliminate from the budget the item of $291,000 for operation 
and maintenance of the All-American Canal, and the proviso that 
so clearly violates our existing contract as well as the Boulder Can- 
yon Project Act. 

I do not believe there is any question as to whether or not the district 
is competent to operate the canal. We had that up in the past. In the 
hearings before your committee on April 14, 1948, Mr. Lineweaver 
was testifying, and here is what he said: 

I would like to make this statement: So far as the Imperial irrigation district 
is concerned, the Bureau of Reclamation feels that it is thoroughly competent 
and reliable, and there is no question of its integrity in connection with this 
matter at all. As soon as the State Department makes its decision, our plans 
have been, and we have so advised the Imperial irrigation district, that im- 
mediate arrangements will be entered into for such disposition of the canal 
and the Imperial Dam as are required by the contract or as may be worked 
out otherwise to carry out the spirit of the contract, 

The Interior Department has had the answer from the State De- 
partment. The State Department said that the Department of the 
Interior did not have to operate the All-American Canal. Instead of 
going ahead and saying, “O. K.; we will carry out the contract with 
your district, Imperial, and turn the canal over to you,” the Interior 
Department says, “No; the Bureau of Reclamation will have to operate 
it.” 

Once more I appeal to you to please eliminate this item of $291,000 
and the proviso that goes with it. We ask the Congress of the United 
States to back up the people of the Imperial Valley in this effort we 
are making to see that our rights are not violated. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement ? 
Mr. Down. Yes, sir. 
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CONTRACTS UNDER PROVISIONS OF BOULDER CANYON PROJECT ACT 


Mr. Ery. Mr. Chairman, might I in a very few minutes suggest 
reasons why this committee should reject the proposed appropriations, 
on grounds particularly within your own jurisdiction. 

This proposed appropriation is unquestionably subject to a point 
of order. Beyond that, even if it were not subject to a point of order, 
the proposal made by the Interior Department is a gross violation of 
a representation made to this same committee. 

First, the appropriation and the accompanying rider which direct 
that no water be delivered through the All-American Canal to these 
districts after December 31, 1951, unless they consent to modify the 
contracts, is a direct violation of the provisions of Boulder Canyon 
Project Act. We hold a contract isis under section 5 of that act. 
That statute says “Such contracts shall be for permanent service.” 

Our contract is for permanent service. It says so on its face. The 
rider proposed by the Interior Department would terminate that 
service on December 31, 1951, with a resultant disaster to our crops 
unless we will amend the contract. 

The contract now provides that the Imperial irrigation district 
shall operate and maintain the canal. That is essential to the Im- 
perial irrigation district. This great irrigation system is like a rail- 
road, in that the dispatching of water is an intricate technical prob- 
lem. It must be handled by the entity responsible for the success of 
the project. 

Unquestionably the rider would require us either to give up our 
contract, which is a contract on its face for permanent service, or to 
lose the water. 

Now, section 2 of the Boulder Canyon Project Act provides the 
only authorization for appropriations for either the construction or 
the operation of the All American Canal. Those are appropriations 
to be made out of the Colorado River Dam fund. This is a proposed 
appropriation not out of the Colorado River Dam fund but out of 
the general fund of the Treasury. 

And the only appropriations authorized to be made out of that 
fund are in conformity with the act; and the act says the contract 
shall be for permanent service, and, moreover, that the canal shall 
be used exclusively for the storage and delivery of water to the United 
States. 

The reservations to the Mexican water treaty adopted by the Sen- 
ate on April 18, 1945, in response to the objections Mr. Dowd has 
enumerated, attempted to meet. problems of this very character by 
prohibiting the expenditure of funds for any except items specifically 
mentioned in those reservations, unless the Congress should specifically 
authorize such expenditures. 

And in the items so enumerated in the reservation does not appear 
the operation and maintenance of the All-American Canal. Conse- 
quently, there is lacking, first, any authorization for appropriations 
out of the general fund; second, there is no authority in the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act to authorize this money out of the Colorado 
River Dam fund; and, third, the reservation of the treaty specifi- 
eally prohibits any appropriation unless and until there shal] be an 
authorization. 
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The proper course for the Bureau of Reclamation to pursue is to 
bring in an authorizing bill before the legislative committees and have 
it out of there. They have not done so. They have instead sought on 
several occasions to get control of this canal, to break their contract 
by casting the burden upon this committee by getting authorization 
in appropriation acts. They have tried it three times. 

We were before you once with Mr. Lineweaver, Assistant Commis- 
sioner. You may very well recall the excuses he gave to you at that 
time for failing to turn the operation and maintenance of the canal 
over to the Imperial irrigation district, as the contract provides. 
Just to refresh your recollection, I would like to read you what he 
told you, and what the Interior Department had told us. 

Mr. Lineweaver said in testifying before this very committee on 
the appropriation bill for the Interior Department for the fiscal 
year 1949, at page 1607: 

The first point as to why the Bureau of Reclamation has not turned over 
the All-American Canal, certainly from Imperial Dam down to the Imperial 
irrigation district, in accordance with the provisions of the 1932 contract, I 
think that question was explained to the committee last year. 

Briefly, the Secretary of the Interior has advised the representatives of 
the Imperial irrigation district in person that he proposed to turn over the 


canal and to carry out the terms of the 1982 contract except where the treaty 
with Mexico intervened. 


He went on to say: 


So far as the Imperial irrigation district is concerned, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion feels that it is thoroughly competent and reliable, and there is no question 
of its integrity in connection with this matter at all. As soon as the State 
Department makes its decision, our plans have been, and we have so advised 
the Imperial irrigation district, that immediate arrangements will be entered into 
for such disposition of the canal and the Imperial Dam as are required by the 
eontract or as may be worked out otherwise to carry out the spirit of the 
contract. 


And at page 1614 Mr. Lineweaver told you: 


Mr. Chairman, may I make this observation in conclusion? 

That we stand on the statement that the Secretary made to the representa- 
tives of the Imperial irrigation district, I think nearly 2 years ago, in which 
he stated that he proposed to carry out the contract except where the Mexican 
treaty intervened, and I do not think that there is any other statement which 
can be made which had contravened that in the meantime. Therefore, I feel 
that the committee should believe that statement; and, so far as I am personally 
concerned, I think that Mr. Diven will testify that I have screamed a little 
bit down at Los Angeles that if this thing was not settled that there would be 
just the sort of criticism we have received this afternoon. 


Mr. Lineweaver is an honorable man. What he said was true. 

Now, subsequently, after a change of administration in the State 
Department, Mr. Acheson, as Mr. Dowd indicated, wrote to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior on November 3, 1950. But note that the Sec- 
retary of State protected himself by pulling the rug out completely 
from the Interior Department on any claim they might make to your 
committee that the State Departmen had insisted that the Department 
of the Interior operate the canal. 

‘Lineweaver told you: 


We will turn it over to the Imperial irrigation district if the State Department 
will let us, 
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Now listen to what Mr. Acheson told Mr. Chapman on November 
3, 1950, after this matter had been under consideration 3 years: 


Reference is made to our discussion on July 18, 1950, and to previous corre- 
spondence, concerning the operation and maintenance of Imperial Dam and the 


All-American Canal from Imperial Dam to and including the Pilot Knob check 
and wasteway. 


I am pleased to confirm the statement made by me during our meeting that 
it is my view that the pertinent provisions of the treaty for the utilization of 
waters of the Colorado and Tijuana Rivers and of the Rio Grande concluded on 
February 3, 1944, between the United States and Mexico require this Government, 
in accordance with the provisions of article 23, to retain control of the above- 
mentioned facilities, as well as the direct ownership thereof. As I stated during 
our discussion, the interest of this Department is to see that the treaty obliga- 
tion of making deliveries of water to Mexico is carried out. The adequacy of 
the performance by a Federal or a State or a local agency of the functions of 
making such deliveries and of operating and maintaining the necessary facilities 
used in that connection is a matter primarily for determination by your Depart- 
ment and is not a matter with which this Department is concerned beyond being 
assured of the fulfillment of the treaty obligation of this Government to Mexico. 
I emphasized “or a State or a local agency.” 

And Secretary Chapman 4 days later, November 7, 1950, without 
consulting us, without giving any hearing, had no difficulty in makin 
up his mind what he wanted to do. He replied to Acheson. We wil 


place this letter in the record also. Note the statement in the middle 
of this letter: 


It is my determination that, within the framework of the foregoing interpreta- 
tion of article 23 of the treaty, the only method by which the Department of the 
Interior can assure the necessary ownership, control, and jurisdiction required 
by the treaty (in connection with water deliveries to Mexico) is through the 
operation and maintenance by the Bureau of Reclamation of the Imperial Dam 
and the All-American Canal from Imperial Dam to and including the Pilot Knob 


check and wasteway. 

Consequently the budget estimate now before you, calling for opera- 
tion of the All-American Canal by the Department of the Interior 
and requiring either the cancellation of the service to us or the aban- 
donment of those provisions of our contract relating to operation, 
is based entirely upon the determination by the Secretary of the In- 
terior and not upon any requirement of the Mexican Water Treaty. 

To the contrary, the treaty prohibits an appropriation for operation 
and maintenance by the Interior Department unless and until Congress 
shall specifically so authorize. The State Department has in another 
particular lived up to that reservation explicitly. It has gone to 
Congress and obtained an authorizing bill, passed last year, to author- 
ize it to acquire the properties of the Imperial irrigation district below 
Pilot Knob and to the Mexican boundary, so that all of the water we 
do not carry to our uses we dump back into the river through Pilot 
Knob power plant when it is built, or Pilot Kneb wasteway, into a 
pool to be owned and operated by the United States, through the 
International Boundary Water Commission, American Section. The 
State Department went to the legislative committees, got the necessary 
authorization; consequently if they acquire those properties, they are 
coming to you for an appropriation which is authorized by law. The 
Interior Department has not. 

Now, we simply say that not only as a matter of a good law will this 
appropriation be invalid, subject to a point of order, but as a matter 
of good conscience the Interior Department should live up to its 
contract. The State Department, in Mr. Lovett’s letter, as well as in 
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the acceptance of our proposal in principle, has said that the treaty can 
be performed without requiring abandonment of our contract; that 
the Imperial irrigation district can operate the All-American Canal 
under regulations to be prescribed by the State Department which 
will fully live up to their requirements of the Mexican Water Treaty 
and still not require the confiscation of valuable provisions of our con- 
tract. Let me insert a paragraph or two from Secretary Lovett’s 
letter of January 11, 1949, to Senator Hayden. 
(The material referred to follows :) 


ExTRACTS FroM LETTER OF UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE LOVETT TO SENATOR HAYDEN, 
JANUARY 11, 1949 


* * * This contract provides, in part, that the works including Imperial 
Dam and the All-American Canal shall, upon notice by the Secretary of the 
Interior of their completion, be turned over to the district for care, operation, and 
maintenance and, furthermore, that the United States may from time to time in 
the diseretion of the Secretary of the Interior, resume operation and maintenance 
of Imperial Dam upon not less than 60 days, written notice and require re- 
assumption thereof by the district on like notice. The Department believes 
that it must accept the validity of this contract and that it cannot inquire into 
the rights and equities which were or were not considered in its negotiation. 

. ae * oe * * * 


The views expressed by Senator McFarland in the conference of March 23, and 
those expressed by the Colorado River Basin States Committee in its letter of 
May 14, 1948, received very careful consideration in the Department. However, 
the view was thereafter reached that if the United States should retain owner- 
ship of the Imperial and Laguna Dams and the part of the All-American Canal 
under reference, permitting the district to operate these works under rules and 
regulations to be prescribed by the United States with provision that the opera- 
tion and maintenance thereof could be taken over by the United States at any 
time, with or without notice, the degree of control contemplated by article 23 
of the treaty would be retained and the obligations of the United States under 
the treaty could be fulfilled. The Department consulted in this regard with the 
Department of Justice, the Department of the Interior, and the United States 
section of the International Boundary and Water Commission and it was the 
consensus of these interested Government agencies that the proposals of the 
district could be accepted in principle, although certain clarifying amendments 
would be necessary. 

Under date of August 4, 1948, the Department informed the Imperial irrigation 
district of the acceptance of its proposals, in principle, and it is this letter which 
you have noted in the second edition of The Hoover Dam Documents recently 
published. 

At the present time the Department has submitted to the Secretary of the 
Interior and to the Attorney General a preliminary draft of an amendment to 
the contract of 19832. One of the principal provisions in this draft is that the 
United States may take over from the district the operation and maintenance 
of Imperial and Laguna Dams and the part of the All-American Canal from 
Imperial Dam to and ineluding Pilot Knob Check and wasteway at any time, 
with or without notice, if the district should fail to carry out stipulations 
relating to the fulfillment in a satisfactory manner of the provisions of the treaty 
of 1944. Under this draft the provisions of the contract of 1932 would be sub- 
stantially preserved and only the interest of the Imperial irrigation district 
therein would be affected. However, this preliminary draft is still under con- 
sideration by the concerned Government agencies and their views and comments 
have not yet been received. Accordingly, the Department has not considered 
it advisable to release copies of this proposed amendment to the contract until 
the Government agencies might be in agreement thereon. 


The Imperial irrigation district undertook the debt represented by 
the All-American Canal upon the statutory assurance in the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act that the district shall have the right to develop 
the power possibilities on the canal. That does not depend upon 
administrative caprice or determination. It is a statutory right and 
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the Secretary of State has held that the Mexican Water Treaty does 
not take it away from us. 

He has also hc! | that the Mexican Water Treaty does not require 
him to take away operation of the canal from us. Now, on the face 
of those determinations, there is not a scrap of evidence—a scrap of 
support—in the Mexican Water Treaty, nor in any statement from 
the State Department, that justifies the Interior Department in this 
ex parte attempt to crowd us out of operation of the canal and deprive 
us of our rights. 

In other words, we do not want to be converted into these Indians 
we were talking about. As American citizens, we have undertaken 
a contract with our Government in good faith. The Mexican Water 
Treaty has cut across that contract. The State Department has recog- 
nized that our contract can be fulfilled under its direction if we oper- 
ate the canal under State Department regulations. Our offer to the 
State Department, mind you, which that Department accepted in prin- 
ciple, after consultation with Interior and Justice, provided on its 
face that if we did not deliver water to the International Boundary 
and Water Commission at Pilot Knob in accordance with the require- 
ments of the State Department and the Mexican Water Treaty, the 
United States might retake possession of that canal and operation of it 
without notice; I repeat, “without notice.” 

Consequently, if you gentlemen strike from this budget the item of 
$291,000, and strike the proviso which requires us to amend our con- 
tracts to get water, you reduce the budget by $291,000 and you sustain 
the good faith of the United States. We ask you to do both. Thank 
you very much. 

Mr. Down. One thing, Mr. Chairman. May I have inserted in the 
record these exhibits that I have referred to today ¢ 

Mr. Kirwan. They will go in at this point. 

(The material above referred to is as follows:) 


Exuisit 1 


Extracts From THE BOULDER CANYON Prosect Act (Act OF DECEMBER 21, 1/28, 
45 Srav. 1057) RELATING TO THE ALL-AMERICAN CANAL (AS AMENDED) 


Authorization for construction (sec. 1) 

That for the purpose of controlling the floods, improving navigation and regu- 
lating the flow of the Colorado River, providing for storage and for the delivery 
of the stored waters thereof for reclamation of public lands and other beneficial 
uses exclusively within the United States, and for the generation of electrical 
energy as a means of making the project herein authorized a self-supporting and 
financially solvent undertaking, the Secretary of the Interior, subject to the terms 
of the Colorado River compact hereinafter mentioned, is hereby: authorized to 
construct, operate, and maintain * * * a main canal and appurtenant strue- 
tures located entirely within the United States connecting the Laguna Dam, or 
other suitable diversion dam, which the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized to construct if deemed necessary or advisable by him upon engineering 
or economic considerations, with the Imperial and Coachella Valleys in Cali- 
fornia, the expenditures for said main canal and appurtenant structures to be 
reimbursable, as provided in the reclamation law, and shall not be paid out of 
revenues derived from the sale or disposal of water power or electric energy at 
the dam authorized to be constructed at said Black Canyon or Boulder Canyon, 
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or for water for potable purposes outside of the Imperial and Coachella Valleys: 
Provided, however, That no charge shall be made for water or for the use, 
storage, or delivery of water for irrigation or water for potable purposes in the 
Imperial or Coachella Valleys; 

Establishment of Colorado River Dam fund (sec. 2) 


Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby established a special fund, to be known as the 
“Colorado River Dam fund” (hereinafter referred to as the “fund’’), and to be 
available, as hereafter provided, only for carrying out the provisions of this Act. 
All revenues received in earrying out the provisions of this Act shail be paid into 
and expenditures shall be made out of the fund, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to advance to the fund, from 
time to time and within the appropriations therefor, such amounts as the Secre- 
tary of the Interior deems necessary for carrying out the provisions of this 
Act, except that the aggregate amount of such advances shall not exceed the 
sum Of $165,000,000. 

me > + * * * * 

No expenditures out of the fund shall be made for operation and maintenance 
except from appropriations therefor. 

_ * * * * * * 

(e) The Secretary of the Interior shall certify to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
at the close of each fiscal vear, the amount of money in the fund in excess of the 
amount necessary for construction, operation, and maintenance. * * * Upon 
receipt of each such certificate the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to charge the fund with the amount so certified as repayment of the 
advances made under subdivision (b), which amount shall be covered into the 
Treasury to the credit of miscellaneous receipts. 


sie 








Authorization for appropriation (sec. 3) 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated from time to time, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums of money 
as Inay be necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act, not exceeding in the 
aggregate $165,000,000. 

(Nore.—This amount includes Hoover Dam and power plant, as well as the 
All-American Canal.) 























Requirement of repayment contracts (sec. 4 (b)) 

4 Before any money is appropriated for the construction of said main canal and 
appurtenant structures to connect the Liguna Dam with the Imperial and 
Coachella Valleys in California, or any construction work is done upon said 
canal or contracted for, the Secretary of the Interior shall make provision for 
revenues, by contract or otherwise, adequate in his judgment to insure payment 
of all expenses of construction, operation, and maintenance of said main canal 

and appurtenant structures in the manner provided in the reclamation law. 

Authorization for water-service contracts (sec. 5) 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, under such 
general regulations as he may prescribe, to contract for the storage of water in 
said reservoir and for the delivery thereof at such points on the river and on 
said canal as may be agreed upon, for irrigation and domestic uses, * * * 
upon charges that will provide revenue which, in addition to other revenue 
accruing under the reclamation law and under this Act, will in his judgment 
cover all expenses of operation and maintenance incurred by the United States on 
account of works constructed under this Act and the payments to the United 
States under subdivision (b) of section 4. Contracts respecting water for irriga- 
tion and domestic uses shall be for permanent service and shall conform to 
paragraph (a) of section 4 of this Act. No person shall have or be entitled to 
have the use for any purpose of the water stored as aforesaid except by contract 
made as herein stated. 







Transfer of title; districts to own power possibilities; application of power 
revenues (sec. 7) 

Sec. 7. That the Secretary of the Interior may, in his discretion, when re- 

payments to the United States of all money advanced, with interest, reimbur- 
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sable hereunder, shall have been made, transfer the title to said canal and appur- 
tenant structures, except the Laguna Dam and the main canal and appurtenant 
structures down to and including Syphon Drop, to the districts or other agencies 
of the United States having a beneficial interest therein in proportion to their 
respective capital investments under such form of organization as may be accept- 
able to him. The said districts or other agencies shall have the privilege at any 
time of utilizing by contract or otherwise such power possibilities as may exist 
upon said canal, in proportion to their respective contributions or obligations to- 
ward the capital cost of said canal and appurtenant structures from and includ- 
ing the diversion works to the point where each respective power plant may be 
located. The net proceeds from any power development on said canal shall be 
paid into the fund and credited to said districts or other agencies on their 
said contracts, in proportion to their rights to develop power, until the districts or 
other agencies using said canal shall have paid thereby and under any contract 
or otherwise an amount of money equivalent to the operation and maintenance 
expense and cost of construction thereof. 


Colorado River compact (sec. 8 (a) ) 


Sec. 8. (a) The United States, its permittees, licensees, and contractees, and 
all users and appropriators of water stored, diverted, carried, and/or distributed 
by the reservoir, Canals, and other works herein authorized, shall observe and be 
subject to and controlled by said Colorado River compact in the construction, 
management, and operation of said reservoir, canals, and other works and the 
storage, diversion, delivery, and use of water for the generation of power, 
irrigation, and other purposes, anything in this Act to the contrary notwith- 
Standing, and all permits, licenses, and contracts shall so provide. 


(Sec. 13 (b) 


(b) The rights of the United States in or to waters of the Colorado River 
and its tributaries howsoever claimed or acquired, as well as the rights of those 
claiming under the United States, shall be subject to and controlled by said 
Colorado River compact. 


(See. 13 (e)) 


(c) Also all patents, grants, contracts, concessions, leases, permits, licenses, 
rights-of-way, or other privileges from the United States or under its authority, 
necessary or convenient for the use of waters of the Colorado River or its tribu- 
taries, or for the generation or transmission of electrical energy generated by 
means of the waters of said river or its tributaries, whether under this Act, the 
Federal Water Power Act, or otherwise, shall be upon the express condition and 
with the express covenant that the rights of the recipients or holders thereof to 
waters of the river or its tributaries, for the use of which the same are necessary, 
convenient, or incidental, and the use of the same shall likewise be subject to and 
controlled by said Colorado River compact. 


(Sec. 13 (d)) 


(d) The conditions and covenants referred to herein shall be deemed to run 
with the land and the right, interest, or privilege therein and water right, 
and shall attach as a matter of law, whether set out or referred to in the instru- 
ment evidencing any such patent, grant, contract, concession, lease, permit, 
license, right-of-way, or other privilege from the United States or under its 
authority, or not, and shall be deemed to be for the benefit of and be available 
to the States of Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming, and the users of water therein or thereunder, by way of suit, defense, or 
otherwise, in any litigation respecting the waters of the Colorado River or its 
tributaries. 


Lower basin compact (sec. 8 (b)) 


(b) Also the United States, in constructing, managing, and operating the 
dam, reservoir, canals, and other works herein authorized, including the appro- 
priation, delivery, and use of water for the generation of power, irrigation, or 
other uses, and all users of water thus delivered and all users and appropriators 
of waters stored by said reservoir and/or carried by said canal, including all 
permittees and licensees of the United States or any of its agencies, shall observe 
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and be subject to and controlled, anything to the contrary herein notwithstanding, 
by the terms of such compact, if any, between the States of Arizona, California, 
and Nevada, or any two thereof, for the equitabie division of the benefits, in- 
cluding power, arising from the use of water accruing to said States, subsidiary 
to and consistent with said Colorado River compact, which may be negotiated and 
approved by said States and to which Congress shall give its consent and ap- 
proval on or before January 1, 1929; and the terms of any such compact concluded 
between said States and approved and consented to by Congress after said date: 
Provided, That in the latter case such compact shall be subject to all contracts, if 
any, made by the Secretary of the Interior under section 5 hereof pricr to the 
date of such approval and consent by Congress. 


Public lands (sec. 9) 


Sec. 9. That all lands of the United States found by the Secretary of the Interior 
to be practicable of irrigation and reclamation by the irrigation works authorized 
herein shall be withdrawn from public entry. Thereafter, at the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, such lands shall be opened for entry, in tracts varying 
in size but not exceeding one hundred and sixty acres, as may be determined 
by the Secretary of the Interior, in accordance with the provisions of the reclama- 
tion law, and any such entryman shall pay an equitable share in accordance 
with the benefits received, as determined by the said Secretary, of the construction 
cost of said canal and appurtenant structures; said payments to be made in such 
installments and at such times as may be specified by the Secretary of the 
Interior, in accordance with the provisions of the said reclamation law, and shall 
constitute revenue from said project and be covered into the fund herein provided 
for: Provided, That all persons who served in the United States Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, or Coast Guard during World War II, the War with Germany, 
the War with Spain, or in the suppression of the insurrection in the Philippines, 
and who have been honorably separated or discharged therefrom or placed in the 
Regular Army or Naval Reserve, shall have the exclusive preference right for a 
period of three months to enter said lands, subject, however, to the provisions of 
subsection (c) of section 4 of the Act of December 5, 1924 (43 Stat. 672, 702; 
43 U. 8. C., sec. 433) ; and also, so far as practicable, preference shall be given 
to said persons in all construction work authorized by this chapter: Provided 
further, That the above exciusive preference rights shall apply to veteran settlers 
on lands watered from the Gila canal in Arizona the same as to veteran settlers 
on lands watered from the All-American canal in California: Provided further, 
That in the event such an entry shall be relinquished at any time prior to actual 
residence upon the land by the entryman for not less than one year, lands so 
relinquished shall not be subject to entry for a period of sixty days after the 
filing and notation of the relinquishment in the local land office, and after the 
expiration of said sixty-day period such lands shall be open to entry, subject to 
the preference in this section provided. 


1918 contract (sec. 10) 


Sec. 10. That nothing in this Act shall be construed as modifying in any manner 
the existing contract, dated October 23, 1918, between the United States and the 
Imperial Irrigation District, providing for a connection with Laguna Dam; but 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to enter into contract or contracts 
with the said district or other districts, persons, or agencies for the construction, 
in accordance with this Act, of said canal and appurtenant structures, and also 
for the operation and maintenance thereof, with the consent of the other users. 


Definitions (sec. 12) 


Sec, 12. “Political subdivision” or “political subdivisions” as used in this Act 
shall be understood to include any State, irrigation or other district, municipality, 
or other governmental organization. 

“Reclamation law” as used in this Act shall be understood to mean that certain 
Act of the Congress of the United States approved June 17, 1902, entitled “An 
Act appropriating the receipts from the sale and disposal of public land in certain 
States and Territories to the construction of irrigation works for the reclamation 
of arid lands,” and the Acts amendatory thereof and supplemental thereto. 

“Maintenance” as used herein shall be deemed to include in each instance 
provision for keeping the works in good operating condition. 

* ok Me ck es + o 

“Domestic” whenever employed in this Act shall include water uses defined as 
“domestic” in said Colorado River compact. 
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Supplement to reclamation law (sec. 14) 


Seo. 14. This Act shall be deemed a supplement to the reclamation law, which 
said reclamation law shall govern the construction, operation, and management 
of the works herein authorized, except as otherwise herein provided. 


Claims of United States (sec, 17) 


Sec. 17. Claims of the United States arising out of any contract authorized by 
this Act shall have priority over all others, secured or unsecured. 


State control of waters (sec. 18) 


Src. 18. Nothing herein shall be construed as interfering with such rights as 
the States now have either to the waters within their borders or to adopt such 
policies and enact such laws as they may deem necessary with respect to the 
appropriation, control, and use of waters within their borders, except as modified 
by the Colorado River compact or other interstate agreement. 


Mezvico (sec. 20) 


Src. 20. Nothing in this Act shall be construed as a denial or recognition of 
any rights, if any, in Mexico to the use of the waters of the Colorado River system, 


Exurtpit 2 


Extracts FROM THE CONTRACT OF IMPERIAL IRRIGATION District WITH THE 
UNITED STATES, DECEMBER 1, 1932, RELATING TO CONSTRUCTION, OPERATION, AND 
MAINTENANCE AND REPAYMENT OF CONSTRUCTION CosTs, AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
POWER POSSIBILITIES 


Art. 7. Construction by the United States 


Art. 7. The United States will construct the Imperial Dam in the main stream 
of the Colorado River at the approximate location indicated on the map marked 
“Exhibit A” attached hereto and by this reference made a part hereof, and will 
also construct the All-American Canal and appurtenant structures to the Imperial 
and Coachella Valleys, the approximate location of said canal to be as shown on 
the aforesaid Exhibit A. Said canal shall be constructed to a designed capacity 
of fifteen thousand (15,000) cubic feet of water per second from and including 
the diversion and desilting works at said dam to Syphon Drop; thirteen thousand 
(13,000) cubie feet of water per second from Syphon Drop to Pilot Knob, and 
ten thousand (10,000) cubic feet of water per second westerly from Pilot Knob to 
Engineer Station ninteen hundred and seven as said Engineer Station is indicated 
on said Exhibit A. 

* ca me * & * e 

The ultimate cost to the District of the aforesaid works shall in no event exceed 
the aggregate sum of thirty-eight million, five hundred thousand dollars 
($38,500,000). 


Art 8. Assumption of operation and maintenance by the district 


Art. 8. Upon sixty (60) days’ written notice from the Secretary of the com- 
pletion of construction of the aforesaid diversion dam, main canal and appurte 
nant structures, or of any major unit thereof, useful to the District, as determined 
by the Secretary, whose determination thereof shall be final and binding upon the 
parties hereto, the District shall assume the care, operation, and maintenance 
of said diversion dam, main canal and appurtenant structures or major units 
thereof, including Laguna Dam, and thereafter the District shall at its own 
cost and without expense to the United States care for, operate, and maintain 
the same in such manner that such works shall remain in as good and efficient 
condition and of equal capacity for the diversion, transportation, and distribu- 
tion of water as when received from the United States, reasonable wear and 
damage by these elements excepted. Operation and maintenance of Imperial 
Dam by the District is a part of the obligation undertaken under this contract 
by the District for the transportation and delivery of water to public and Indian 
Jands of the United States, and shall not interfere with the control of such 
dam by the United States. The United States may, from time to time, in the 
discretion of the Secretary, resume operation and maintenance of said dam upon 
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not less than 60 days’ written notice and require reassumption thereof by the 
District on like notice, 


Art. 9. Keeping diversion dam, main canal, and appurtenant structures in repair 


* * * The District shall promptly make any and all repairs to and 
replacements of all works constructed hereunder or transferred to it under the 
terms and conditions hereof, which, in the opinion of the Secretary, are deemed 
necessary for the proper operation and maintenance of such works. * * * 


Art. 10. Agreement by District to pay for works constructed by the United States 

Arr. 10. (a) The District agrees to pay the United States the actual cost, not 
exceeding thirty-eight million five hundred thousand dollars ($38,500,000), in- 
curred by the United States on account of the aforesaid works, subject, however, 
to the provisions of Article seven (7) hereof; * * * 
Art. 12. Terms of payment 

Art. 12. The amount herein agreed to be paid to the United States shall be 
due and payable in not more than forty (40) annual installments commencing 
with the calendar year next succeeding the year when notice of completion 
of all work provided for herein is given to the District or under the provisions 
of Article 10 (a) hereof upon termination of work through failure of Congress 
to make necessary appropriations therefor. * * 
Art. 13. Operation and maintenance costs 

Art. 13. Each agency other than the District for which capacity is provided 
in the works to be constructed hereunder shall bear such proportionate part of 
the cost of operation and maintenance (including repairs and replacements) 
of the component parts thereof and of the Laguna Dam as may be determined 
by the Secretary to be equitable and just, but not less than an amount in 
proportion to the total amount as are the relative capacities provided in each 
component part for such agency and for all other agencies, including the 
District. * * * 
Art. 14. Power possibilities 


Arr. 14. As one of the considerations for the partial termination of the contract 
of October 23, 1918, as provided for in Article sixteen (16) hereof, the power 
possibilities on the All-American Canal down to and including Syphon Drop 
with water carried for the benefit of the Yuma Project as provided for in Article 
fifteen (15) hereof, are hereby reserved to the United States. Subject to the 
foregoing provisions of this Article and the participation by other agencies as 
provided for in Article twenty-one (21) hereof, the District shall have the 
privilege at any time of utilizing by contract or otherwise such power possibilities 
as may exist upon said canal, The net proceeds as hereinafter defined in Article 
thirty-two (82) hereof and as determined by the Secretary for each calendar 
year from any such power development shall be paid into the Colorado River 
Dam Fund on March first of the next succeeding calendar year and be credited to 
the District on this contract until the District shall have paid thereby and/or 
otherwise an amount of money equivalent to that herein agreed to be paid to 
the United States. Thereafter such net power proceeds shall belong to the 
District. It is agreed that in the event the net power proceeds in any calendar 
year, creditable to the District, shall exceed the annual installment of charges 
payable under this contract during the then current calendar year, the excess 
of such net power proceeds shall be credited on the next succeeding unpaid 
installment to become due from the District under this contract. 

Art. 15. Diversion and delivery of water for Yuma project 

Art. 15. As a further consideration for the partial termination of the contract 
of October 23, 1918, as provided in Article sixteen (16) hereof the District hereby 
agrees to divert at the Imperial Dam, and to transport and deliver at Syphon 
Drop and/or such intermediate points as may be designated by the Secretary, 
the available water to which the Yuma Project (situated entirely within the 
United States and not exceeding in area 120,000 acres plus lands lying between 
the project levees and the Colorado River as such levees are located in 1981) 
is entitled, not exceeding two thousand (2,000) second-feet of water in the 
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aggregate, or such part thereof as the Secretary may direct, for the use and 
benefit of said project, including the development of power at Syphon Drop, 
such water to be diverted, transported and delivered continuously insofar as 
reasonable diligence will permit, provided, however, that water shall not be 
diverted, transported or delivered for the Yuma Project when the Secretary 
notifies the District that said project for any reason may not be entitled thereto; 
provided, further, that the District shall divert, transport and deliver such 
water in excess of requirements for irrigation or potable purposes, as determined 
by the Secretary, on the Yuma Project as so limited, only when such water is 
not required by the District for irrigation or potable purposes. The diversion, 
transportation and delivery of water for the Yuma Project as aforesaid shall 
be without expense to the United States or its successors in control of said project, 
as to capital investment required to provide facilities for such diversion and 
transportation of water, except such checks, turn-outs and other structures 
required for delivery from said canal. 


Art. 16. Contract of October 28, 1918 


Art. 16. That certain contract between the United States of America and the 
District, bearing date of October 23, 1918, providing for a connection with Laguna 
Dam, is hereby terminated, except as to the provisions of Article nine (9) thereof, 
and as one of the considerations for the partial termination of said contract by 
the United States, the District hereby promises and agrees to make full payment 
to the United States of all unpaid installments of charges as provided in Article 
nine (9) of said agreement, anything in said contract to the contrary notwith- 
Standing. As an additional consideration for the partial termination of said 
contract of October 23, 1918, the District hereby promises and agrees to furnish 
to the United States or its successors in interest in the control, operation, and 
maintenance of the Yuma Project, from any power development on the All- 
American Canal at or near Pilot Knob, up to but not to exceed,four thousand 
horsepower of electrical energy for use by the agency in charge of project oper- 
ations for irrigation and drainage pumping purposes and necessary incidental 
use on said Yuma Project, such power to be furnished at cost (including over- 
head and general expense) plus ten per cent ; provided, however, that the District 
shall not be required to furnish such power at or near Pilot Knob except at such 
times as all power feasible of development at Syphon Drop or developed elsewhere 
within a radius of 40 miles from the city of Yuma for the benefit of the Yuma 
project is being used for Project operations as in this article specified. 

(Notre.—The Imperial Irrigation District, in accordance with this obligation, 
has completed payment of $1,600,000 toward the cost of Laguna Dam, repre- 
senting substantially the full cost of that dam, although no diversion from that 
structure was ever made by Imperial.) 


Art. 17. Delivery of water by the United States 


Art. 17. The United States shall, from storage available in the reservoir created 
by Hoover Dam, deliver to the District each year at a point in the Colorado River 
immediately above Imperial Dam, so much water as may be necessary to supply 
the District a total quantity, including all other waters diverted for use within 
the District from the Colorado River, in the amounts and with priorities in 
accordance with the recommendation of the Chief of the Division of Water 
Resources of the State of California, as follows (subject to availability thereof 
for use in California under the Colorado River Compact and the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act) : 

* * * * > * & 


Secrion 1. A first priority to Palo Verde Irrigation District for beneficial use 
exclusively upon lands in said District as it now exists and upon lands between 
said District and the Colorado River, aggregating (within and without said 
District) a gross area of 104,500 acres, such waters as may be required by said 
lands. 

Sec. 2. A second priority to Yuma Project of the United States Bureau of 
Reclamation for beneficial use upon not exceeding a gross area of 25,000 acres 
of land located in said project in California, such waters as may be required 
by said lands. 
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Sec. 8. A third priority (a) to Imperial Irrigation District, and other lands 
under or that will be served from the All-American Canal in Imperial and 
Coachella Valleys, and (b) to Palo Verde Irrigation District for use exclusively 
on 16,000 acres in that area known as the Lower Palo Verde Mesa, adjacent to 
Palo Verde Irrigation District, for beneficial consumptive use 3,850,000 acre-feet 
of water per annum less the beneficial consumptive use under the priorities des- 
ignated in Sections 1 and 2 above. The rights designated (a) and (b) in this 
section are equal in priority. The total beneficial consumptive use under pri- 
orities stated in sections 1, 2, and 8 of this article shall not exceed 3,850,000 
acre-feet of water per annum. 

Sec. 4. A fourth priority to the Metropolitan Water District of Southern Cali- 
fornia and/or the City of Los Angeles, for beneficial consumptive use, by them- 
selves and/or others, on the Coastal Plain of Southern California, 550,000 acre- 
feet of water per annum. 

Sec. 5. A fifth priority (a) to the Metropolitan Water District of Southern 
California and/or the City of Los Angeles, for beneficial consumptive use, by 
themselves and/or others, on the Coastal Plain of Southern California, 550,000 
acre-feet of water per annum and (b) to the City of San Diego and/or County of 
San Diego, for beneficial consumptive use, 112,000 acre-feet of water per annum. 
The rights designated (a) and (b) in this section are equal in priority. 

Sec. 6. A sixth priority (a) to Imperial Irrigation District and other lands 
under or that will be served from the All-American Canal in Imperial and Coach- 
ella Valleys, and (b) to Palo Verde Irrigation District for use exclusively on 
16,000 acres in that area known as the Lower Palo Verde Mesa, adjacent to 
Palo Verde Irrigation District, for beneficial consumptive use, 300,000 acre-feet 
of water per annum. The rights designated (a) and (b) in this section are 
equal in priority. 

Sec. 7. A seventh priority of all remaining water available for use within 
California, for agricultural use in the Colorado River Basin in California, as 
said Basin is designated on Map No. 23000 of the Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Reclamation. 


* * * * * a * 


As far as reasonable diligence will permit said water shall be delivered 
as ordered by the District, and as reasonably required for potable and irriga- 
tion purposes within the boundaries of the District in the Imperial and Coachella 
Valleys in California. This contract is for permanent water services but is 
subject to the condition that Hoover Dam and Boulder Canyon Reservoir shall 
be used: First, for river regulation, improvement of navigation, and flood con- 
trol; second, for irrigation and domestic uses and satisfaction of perfected 
rights in pursuance of Article VIII of the Colorado River Compact; and third, 
for power. This contract is made upon the express condition and with the 
express covenant that the District and the United States shall observe and be 
subject to, and controlled by said Colorado River Compact in the construction, 
management, and operation of Hoover Dam, Imperial Dam, All-American Canal, 
and other works and the storage, diversion, delivery and use of water for the 
generation of power, irrigation, and other purposes * * *. Nothing in this 
contract shall be construed to prevent the District from diverting water to the 
full capacity of the All-American Canal if and when water over and above 
the quantity apportioned to it hereunder is available, and no power development 
at Imperial and/or Laguna Dam shall be permitted to interfere with such diver- 
sion by the District, but, except as provided in Article twenty-one (21), water 
shall not be diverted, transported, or carried by or through the works to be 
constructed hereunder for any agency other than the District, except by written 
consent of the Secretary. 


Art. 20. Refusal of water in case of default 


Art. 20. The United States reserves the right to refuse to deliver water to 
the District in the event of default for a period of more than twelve (12) 
months in any payment due the United States under this contract, or, in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary to reduce deliveries in such proportion as the amount 
in default by the District bears to the total amount due. It is understood, 
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however, that the provisions of this article shall not relieve the District of 
its obligation to divert, transport, and deliver water for the use and benefit 
of the Yuma Project as herein elsewhere provided, nor shall it relieve the 
District of its obligation hereunder to divert, transport, and deliver water 
for the use and benefit of other agencies with whom the United States may 
contract for the diversion, transportation, and delivery of water through or 
by the works to be constructed under the terms hereof. The United States 
further reserves the right to forthwith assume control of all or any part of 
the works to be constructed hereunder and to care for, operate, and maintain 
the same, so long as the Secretary deems necessary or advisable, if, in his opin- 
ion, which shall be final and binding upon the parties hereto, the District does 
not carry out the terms and conditions of this contract to their full extent and 
meaning * * *, Nothing herein contained shall relieve the District of the 


obligation to pay in any event all installments and penalties provided in this 
contract. 


Art. 21. Use of Works by the United States and Others 


Akt. 21. The United States also reserves the right to, and the District agrees 
that it may, at any time prior to the transfer of constructed works to the District 
for operation and maintenance, increase the capacity of the said works and con- 
tract for such increased capacity with other agencies for the delivery of water 
for use in the United States; provided, however, that such other agencies shall 
not thereby be entitled to participate in power development on said All-American 
Canal, except at points where and to the extent that the water diverted and/or 
carried for them contributes to the development of power. In the event other 
agencies thus contract with the United States, each of such agencies shall assume 
such proportion of the total cost of said works to be used jointly by such agency 
and the District, including Laguna Dam, as the Secretary may determine to be 
equitable and just but not less than the proportion that the capacity provided 
for such agency in such works bears to the total capacity thereof (except in 
that part thereof above Syphon Drop including Laguna Dam, in which part the 
proportion which such other agency shall assume shall be not less than the pro- 
portion that the capacity provided for such agency therein bears to the total 
capacity thereof less the capacity to be provided hereunder without cost to and 
for the Yuma Project) and the District’s financial obligations under this con- 
tract shall be adjusted accordingly. In no event shall construction costs charge- 
able to the District be increased by reason of additional capacity being provided 
for any such agency or agencies or contract or contracts having been made with 
same. Any such agency thus contracting shall also be required to reimburse 
the District in such amounts and at such times as the Secretary may determine 
to be equitable and just for payments theretofore made by the District for the 
right to use Laguna Dam. 


Art, 22. Title to Remain in the United States 


Art. 22. Title to the aforesaid Imperial Dam and All-American Canal to be 
constructed by the United States under the terms and conditions hereof, shall 
be and remain in the United States notwithstanding transfer of the care, opera- 
tion, and maintenance thereof to the District ; provided, however, that the Secre- 
tary may, in his discretion, when repayments to the United States of all moneys 
advanced shall have been made, transfer the title to said main canal and ap- 
purtenant structures, except the diversion dam and the main canal and ap- 
purtenant structures down to and including Syphon Drop, to the District or 
other agencies of the United States having a beneficial interest therein in 
proportion to their respective capital investments under such form or organiza- 
tion as may be acceptable to him. 


Art. 24. Rules and regulations 


Art. 24. There is reserved to the Secretary the right to prescribe and enforce 
rules and regulations not inconsistent with this contract, governing the diversion 
and delivery of water hereunder to the District and to other contractors. Such 
rules and regulations may be modified, revised and/or extended from time to 
time after notice to the District and opportunity for it to be heard, as may be 
deemed proper, necessary or desirable by the Secretary to carry out the true 
intent and meaning of the law and of this contract, or amendments thereof, or 
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to protect the interests of the United States. The District hereby agrees that in 
the operation and maintenance of the Imperial Dam and All-American Canal, all 
such rules and regulations will be fully adhered to. 


Art. 29. Agreement subject to Colorado River Compact 

Art. 29. This contract is made upon the express condition and with the express 
understanding that all rights based upon this contract shall be subject to and 
controlled by the Colorado River Compact, being the compact or agreement 
signed at Santa Fe, New Mexico, November 24, 1922, pursuant to Act of Congress 
approved August 19, 1921, entitled “An Act to permit a compact or agreement 
between the States of Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, 
and Wyoming, respecting the disposition and apportionment of the waters of 
the Colorado River, and for other purposes,’ which compact was approved by 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act. 


Art. 30. Application of reclamation law 
Art. 30. Except as provided by the Boulder Canyon Project Act, the reclama- 


tion law shall govern the construction, operation, and maintenance of the works 
to be constructed hereunder. 


Art. 32. Method of determining net power proceeds 

Art. 32. In determining the net proceeds for each calendar year from any 
power development on the All-American Canal, to be paid into the Colorado 
River Dam Fund as provided in Article fourteen (14) hereof, there shall be 
taken into consideration all items of cost of production of power, including but 
not necessarily limited to amortization of and interest on capital investment in 
power development, replacements, improvements, and operation and maintenance, 
if any. Any other proper factor of cost not here expressly enumerated may be 
taken into account in determining the net proceeds. 


Art. 33. Contingent upon appropriations 

Art. 33. This contract is subject to appropriations being made by Congress 
from year to year of moneys sufficient to do the work provided for herein, and 
to there being sufficient moneys available in the Colorado River Dam Fund to 
permit allotments to be made for the performance of such work. 
Art. 85. Priority of claims of the United States 

Art. 35. Claims of the United States arising out of this contract shall have 
priority over all others, secured and unsecured. 
Art. 37. Remedies under contract not exclusive 

Art. 37. Nothing contained in this contract shall be construed as in any man- 
ner abridging, limiting or depriving the United States or the District of any 
means of enforcing any remedy either at law or in equity for the breach of any 
of the Provisions hereof which it would otherwise have. The waiver of a breach 
of any of the provisions of this contract shall not be deemed to be a waiver of any 
other provision hereof or of a subsequent breach of such provision. 


ExHIsitT 3 
ALL-AMERICAN CANAL 


ExtTrActs FROM MEXxICAN-AMERICAN WATER TREATY PROCEEDINGS RELATING TO 
ALL-AMERICAN CANAL 


(Treaty Series 994; 59 Stat. 1219) 


I. EXTRACTS FROM TREATY OF FEB. 8, 1944 
Article 10 
Of the waters of the Colorado River, from any and all sources, there are 
allotted to Mexico: 
(a) A guaranteed annual quantity of 1,500,000 acre-feet (1,850,234,000 cubic 
meters) to be delivered in accordance with the provisions of Article 15 of this 
Treaty. 
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(b) Any other quantities arriving at the Mexican points of diversion, with 
the understanding that in any year in which, as determined by the United States 
Section, there exists a surplus of waters of the Colorado River in excess of the 
amount necessary to supply users in the United States and the guaranteed 
quantity of 1,500,000 acre-feet (1,850,234,000 cubic meters) annually to Mexico, 
the United States undertakes to deliver to Mexico, in the manner set out in 
Article 15 of this Treaty, additional waters of the Colorado River system to 
provide a total quantity not to exceed 1,700,000 acre-feet (2,096,931,000 cubie 
meters) a year. Mexico shall acquire no right beyond that provided by this 
subparagraph by the use of the waters of the Colorado River system, for any 
purpose whatsoever, in excess of 1,500,000 acre-feet (1,850,234,000 cubic meters) 
annually. 

In the event of extraordinary drought or serious accident to the irrigation 
system in the United States, thereby making it difficult for the United States to 
deliver the guaranteed quantity of 1,500,000 acre-feet (1,850,234,000 cubic meters) 
a year, the water allotted to Mexico under subparagraph (a) of this Article 
will be reduced in the same proportion as consumptive uses in the United States 
are reduced. 

Article 11 


(a) The United States shall deliver all waters allotted to Mexico wherever 
these waters may arrive in the bed of the limitrophe section of the Colorado 
River, with the exceptions hereinafter provided. Such waters shall be made up 
of the waters of the said river, whatever their origin, subject to the provisions 
of the following paragraphs of this Article. ‘ 

(b) Of the waters of the Colorado River allotted to Mexico by subparagraph 
(a) of Article 10 of this Treaty, the United States shall deliver, wherever such 
waters may arrive in the limitrophe section of the river, 1,000,000 acre-feet 
(1,233,489,000 cubic meters) annually from the time the Davis dam and reservoir 
are placed in operation until January 1, 1980, and thereafter 1,125,000 acre-feet 
(1,387,675,000 cubic meters) annually, except that, should the main diversion 
structure referred to in subparagraph (a) of Article 12 of this Treaty be located 
entirely in Mexico and should Mexico so request, the United States shall deliver 
a quantity of water not exceeding 25,000 acre-feet (30,837,000 cubic meters) 
annually, unless a larger quantity may be mutually agreed upon, at a point, 
to be likewise mutually agreed upon, on the international land boundary near 
San Luis, Sonora, in which event the quantities of 1,000,000 acre-feet (1,233,- 
489,000 cubic meters) and 1,125,000 acre-feet (1,387,675,000 cubic meters) pro- 
vided hereinabove as deliverable in the limitrophe section of the river shall be 
reduced by the quantities to be delivered in the year concerned near San Luis, 
Sonora. 

(c) During the period from the time the Davis dam and reservoir are placed 
in operation until January 1, 1980, the United States shall also deliver to Mexico 
annually, of the water allotted to it, 500,000 acre-feet (616,745,000 cubic meters), 
and thereafter the United States shall deliver annually 375,000 acre-feet (462,- 
558,000 cubie meters), at the international boundary line, by means of the All- 
American Canal and a canal connecting the lower end of the Pilot Knob Waste- 
way with the Alamo Canal or with any other Mexican canal which may be sub- 
stituted for the Alamo Canal. In either event the deliveries shall be made at an 
operating water surface elevation not higher than that of the Alamo Canal at 
the point where it crossed the international boundary line in the year 1943. 

(d) All the deliveries of water specified above shall be made subject to the 
provisions of Article 15 of this Treaty. 


Article 12 (c) 


(c) The United States shall construct or acquire in its own territory the works 
that may be necessary to convey a part of the waters of the Colorado River 
allotted to Mexico to the Mexican diversion points on the international land 
boundary line referred to in this Treaty. Among these works shail be included: 
the canal and other works necessary to convey water from the lower end of the 
Pilot Knob Wasteway to the international boundary, and, should Mexico request 
it, a canal to connect the main diversion structure referred to in subparagraph 
(a) of this Article, if this diversion structure should be built in the limitrophe 
section of the river, with the Mexican system of canals at a point to be agreed 
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upon by the Commission on the international land boundary near San Luis, 
Sonora. Such works shall be constructed or acquired and operated and main- 
tained by the United States Section at the expense of Mexico. Mexico shall also 
pay the costs of any sites or rights of way required for such works. 

Article 12 (d) 

(d) The Commission shall construct, operate, and maintain in the limitrophe 
section of the Colorado River, and each Section shall construct, operate, and 
maintain in the territory of its own country on the Colorado River below Imperial 
Dam and on all other carrying facilities used for the delivery of water to Mexico, 
all necessary gaging stations and other measuring devices for the purpose of 
keeping a complete record of the waters delivered to Mexico and of the flows of 
the river. All data obtained as to such deliveries and flows shall be periodically 
compiied and exchanged between the two Sections. 


Article 14 


In consideration of the use of the All-American Canal for the delivery to Mex- 
ico, in the manner provided in Articles 11 and 15 of this Treaty, of a part of its 
allotment of the waters of the Colorado River, Mexico shall pay to the United 
States: 

(a) Axproportion of the costs actually incurred in the construction of Imperial 
Dam and the Imperial Dam-Pilot Knob section of the All-American Canal, this 
proportion and the method and terms of repayment to be determined by the two 
Governments, which, for this purpose, shall take into consideration the propor- 
tionate uses of these facilities by the two countries, these determinations to be 
made as soon as Davis dam and reservoir are placed in operation. 

(b) Annually, a proportionate part of the total costs of maintenance and 
operation of such facilities, these costs to be prorated between the two countries 
in proportion to the amount of water delivered annually through such facilities 
for use in each of the two countries. 

In the event that revenues from the sale of hydroelectric power which may be 
generated at Pilot Knob become available for the amortization of part or all of 
the costs of the facilities named in subparagraph (a) of this Article, the part 
that Mexico should pay of the costs of said facilities shall be reduced or repaid 
in the same proportion as the balance of the total costs are reduced or repaid. 
It is understood that any such revenue shall not become ayailable until the cost 
of any works which may be constructed for the generation of hydroelectric power 
at said location has been fully amortized from the revenues derived therefrom. 
Article 15 A 

A. The water allotted in subparagraph (a) of Article 10 of this Treaty shall 
be delivered to Mexico at the points of delivery specified in Article 11, in accord- 
ance with the following two annual schedules of deliveries by months, which the 
Mexican Section shall formulate and present to the Commission before the begin- 
ning of each calendar year: 

* + * ~ + s 


SCHEDULE II 


Schedule II shall cover the delivery at the boundary line by means of the All- 
American Canal of 500,000 acre-feet (616,745,000 cubic meters) of water each 
year from the date Davis dam and reservoir are placed in operation until January 
1, 1980, and the delivery of 375,000 acre-feet (462,558,000 cubic meters) of water 
each year thereafter. This schedule shall be formulated subject to the following 
limitations : 

With reference to the 500,000 acre-foot (616,745,000 cubic meter) quantity: 

(a) During the months of January, February, October, November, and 
December the prescribed rate of delivery shall be not less than 300 cubic 
feet (8.5 cubic meters) nor more than 2,000 cubic feet (56.6 cubic meters) 
per second. 

(b) During the remaining months of the year the prescribed rate of 
delivery shall be not less than 500 cubic feet (14.2 cubic meters) nor more 

than 2,000 cubic feet (56.6 cubic meters) per second. 
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With reference to tue 375,000 acre-foot (462,558,000 cubic meter) quantity: 

(a) During the months of January, February, October, November, and 
December the prescribed rate of delivery shall be not less than 225 cubic feet 
(6.4 cubic meters) nor more than 1,500 cubic feet (42.5 cubic meters) per 
second. 

(b) During the remaining months of the year the prescribed rate of 
delivery shall be not less than 375 cubic feet (10.6 cubic meters) nor more 
than 1,500 cubic feet (42.5 cubic meters) per second. 


Article 15 B 


B. The United States shall be under no obligation to deliver, through the All- 
American Canal, more than 500,000 acre-feet (616,745,000 cubic meters) annually 
from the date Davis dam and reservoir are placed in operation until January 1, 
1980, or more than 375,000 acre-feet (462,558,000 cubic meters) annually there- 
after. If, by mutual agreement, any part of the quantities of water specified in 
this paragraph are delivered to Mexico at points on the land boundary otherwise 
than through the All-American Canal, the above quantities of water and the 
rates of deliveries set out under Schedule IT of this Article shall be correspond- 
ingly diminished. 


Article 15 C 


C. The United States shall have the option of delivering, at the point on the 
land boundary mentioned in subparagraph (c) of Article 11, any part or all of the 
water to be delivered at that point under Schedule II of this Article during the 
months of January, February, October, November and December of each year, 
from any source whatsoever, with the understanding that the total specified 
annual quantities to be delivered through the All-American Canal shall not be 
reduced because of the exercise of this option, unless such reduction be requested 
by the Mexican Section, provided that the exercise of this option shall not have 
the effect of increasing the total amount of scheduled water to be delivered to 
Mexico. 


Article 15 D 


D. In any year in which there shall exist in the river water in excess of that 
necessary to satisfy the requirements in the United States and the guaranteed 
quantity of 1,500,000 acre-feet (1,850,234,000 cubie meters) allotted to Mexico, the 
United States hereby declares its intention to cooperate with Mexico in attempt- 
ing to supply additional quantities of water through the All-American Canal as 
such addiional quantities are desired by Mexico, if such use of the Canal and 
facilities will not be detrimental to the United States, provided that the delivery 
of any additional quantities through the All-American Canal shall not have the 
effect of increasing the total scheduled deliveries to Mexico. Mexico hereby de- 
clares its intention to cooperate with the United States by attempting to curtail 
deliveries of water through the All-American Canal in years of limited supply, if 
such curtailment can be accomplished without detriment to Mexico and is neces- 
sary to allow full use of all available water supplies, provided that such curtail- 
ment shall not have the effect of reducing the total scheduled deliveries of water 
to Mexico. 


Article 15 EB 


E. In any year in which there shall exist in the river water in excess of that 
necessary to satisfy the requirements in the United States and the guaranteed 
quantity of 1,500,000 acre-feet (1,850,234,000 cubic meters) allotted to Mexico, the 
United States Section shall so inform the Mexican Section in order that the latter 
may schedule such surplus water to complete a quantity up to a maximum of 
1,700,000 acre-feet (2,096,931,000 cubic meters). In this circumstance the total 
quantities to be delivered under Schedules I and II shall be increased in propor- 
tion to their respective total quantities and the two schedules thus increased shall 
be subject to the same limitations as those established for each under paragraph 
A of this Article. 


Article 15 F 


F. Subject to the limitations as to rates of deliveries and total quantities set 
out in Schedules I and II, Mexico shall have the right, upon thirty days’ notice in 
advance to the United States Section, to increase or decrease each monthly quan- 
tity prescribed by those schedules by not more than 20% of the monthly quantity. 
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Article 15 G 

G. The total quantity of water to be delivered under Schedule I of paragraph 
A of this Article may be increased in any year if the amount to be delivered under 
Schedule II is correspondingly reduced and if the limitations as to rates of deliv- 
ery under each schedule are correspondingly increased and reduced. 


II. EXTRACT FROM PROTOCOL OF NOY. 14, 1944 


Wherever by virtue of the provisions of the Treaty between the United States 
of America and the United Mexican States, signed in Washington on February 3, 
1944, relating to the utilization of the waters of the Colorado and Tijuana Rivers 
and of the Rio Grande from Fort Quitman, Texas, to the Gulf of Mexico, specific 
functions are imposed on, or exclusive jurisdiction is vested in, either of the 
Sections of the International Boundary and Water Commission, which involve 
the construction or use of works for storage or conveyance of water, flood con- 
trol, stream gaging, or for any other purpose, which are situated wholly within the 
territory of the country of that Section, and which are to be used only partly for 
the performance of treaty provisions, such jurisdiction shall be exercised, and 
such functions, including the construction, operation and maintenance of the said 
works, shall be performed and carried out by the Federal agencies of that country 
which now or hereafter may be authorized by domestic law to construct, or to 
operate and maintain, such works. Such functions or jurisdictions shall be exer- 
cised in conformity with the provisions of the Treaty and in cooperation with the 
respective Section of the Commission, to the end that all international obligations 
and functions may be coordinated and fulfilled. 


Ill. EXTRACTS FROM SENATE RESERVATIONS APPROVED APR, 18, 1945 


Resolwed (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein), That the 
Senate advise and consent to the ratification of Executive A, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, second session, a treaty between the United States of America and the 
United Mexican States, signed at Washington on February 3, 1944, relating to 
the utilization of the waters of the Colorado and Tijuana Rivers and of the Rio 
Grande from Fort Quitman, Texas, to the Gulf of Mexico, and Executive H, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, second session, a protocol, signed at Washington on 
November 14, 1944, supplementary to the treaty, subject to the following under- 
standings, and that these understandings will be mentioned in the ratification 
of this treaty as conveying the true meaning of the treaty, and will in effect form 
a part of the treaty: 

(a) That no commitment for works to be built by the United States in whole 
or in part at its expense, or for expenditures by the United States, other than 
those specifically provided for in the treaty, shall be made by the Secretary of 
State of the United States, the Commissioner of the United States Section of the 
International Boundary and Water Commission, the United States Section of said 
Commission, or any other officer or employee of the United States, without prior 
approval of the Congress of the United States. It is understood that the works to 
be built by the United States, in whole or in part at its expense, and the expendi- 
tures by the United States, which are specifically provided for in the treaty, are 
as follows: 

(Note.—The items thereafter listed do not include any mention of the All- 
American Canal.) 


* * * * 2 e * 


(b) Insofar as they affect persons and property in the territorial limits of the 
United States, the powers and functions of the Secretary of State of the United 
States, the Commissioner of the United States Section of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission, the United States Section of said Commission, 
and any. other officer or employee of the United States, shall be subject to the 
statutory and constitutional controls and processes. Nothing contained in the 
treaty or protocol shall be construed as impairing the power of the Congress of 
the United States to define the terms of office of members of the United States 
Section of the International Boundary and Water Commission or to provide for 
their appointment by the President by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate or otherwise. 
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(c) That nothing contained in the treaty or protocol shall be construed as 
authorizing the Secretary of State of the United States, the Commissioner of 
the United States Section of the International Boundary and Water Commission, 
or the United States Section of said Commission, directly or indirectly to alter 
or control the distribution of water to users within the territorial limits of any 
of the individual States. 


IV. EXTRACTS FROM INTERDEPARTMENTAL AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE STATE AND 
INTERIOR DEPARTMENTS, JUNE 18, 1945 


4. Unless and until otherwise provided in accordance with the domestic law 
ef the United States, in conformance with the treaty and the protocol, the Bureau 
shall exercise or continue to exercise jurisdiction, and shall perform functions 
and construction, where new construction may be involved, and operation and 
maintenance, within the principles stated herein, as to facilities and works as 
follows: 

* ~ ak Be * * * 


(b) Colorado River 


(1) All facilities and works above and including Laguna Dam, and all 
works constituting a part of the Yuma and Gila Federal reclamation projects 
of the Department of the Interior. 

(2) All-American Canal. 

(3) Pilot Knob check and wasteway and, to whatever extent provision 
may be made for the generation of electric energy at Pilot Knob by the 
United States, the Pilot Knob power plant and appurtenances. 

me * * tk * * * 


(6) The Bureau will collect and communicate to the United States Section 
such data and information as may be necessary for the use of the United 
States Section in making the determinations and findings of fact in accord- 
ance with article 10 and article 15 of the treaty. Such determinations and 
findings shall be made by the United States Section after consultation with 
the Bureau. 

* * a cS a * * 


6. Where the use of any works under the jurisdiction or control of the Bureau 
is required for the discharge of any treaty functions, such work or works shall 
be operated and maintained, in cooperation with the United States Section, in 
such manner that all treaty functions may be coordinated and fulfilled. Where 
provision is made in this memorandum of understanding for consultation regard- 
ing the planning, design, construction, or operation of works, or the discharge of 
other treaty functions, or functions under domestic law, it is understood that 
the Bureau and the United States Section will mutually cooperate in furnishing 
such advice and assistance, consistent with their normal operations and to the 
extent permissible by law, in furnishing such services as may be requested by 
one of the other. 

7. In order to insure compliance with the provisions of the treaty and domestic 
law, to the fullest extent practicable, wherever action is proposed to be taken by 
one of the cooperating agencies in the exercise of its jurisdiction or function 
pertaining to subject matter the responsibility or function of the other which 
may be affected thereby, an opportunity for consultation will be afforded by the 
acting agency a reasonable time in advance of the taking of such action. 

(Note.—This memorandum of understanding between the State and Interior 
Departments was not submitted to or approved by the parties to the All-American 
Canal contracts, and does not amend their contracts. ) 
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Exuisit 4 


DECEMBER 2, 1947. 
Hon. Greorce C. MARSHALL, 
Secretary of State, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Secretary: On September 15 and 16 of this year, a joint meeting 
was held in Los Angeles between representatives of the Department of State; 
the American Section of the International Boundary and Water Commission, 
United States and Mexico; Department of Justice; Bureau of Reclamation of 
the Department of the Interior; and Imperial Irrigation District. A list of 
those in attendance on each of the 2 days is attached for reference. At that 
meeting, a number of matters were discussed which involve the All-American 
Canal project (authorized by the Boulder Canyon Project Act of December 21, 
1928, Public No. 642, 70th Cong.), properties and rights of Imperial Irrigation 
District, and the treaty between the United States and Mexico (Treaty Series 
994) which became effective November 8, 1945. Any reference herein to that 
treaty is intended to include the treaty signed February 3, 1944, the protocol 
to the treaty signed November 14, 1944, and the reservations to the treaty as con- 
tained in the Resolution of Ratification of the Senate of the United States 
adopted April 18, 1945. 

At the outset, we want to make it clear that Imperial Irrigation District 
recognizes the treaty as the law of the land, which should be and will be 
observed and carried out in good faith by both countries, and that this dis- 
trict neither desires nor intends by anything said herein to suggest or seek 
a modification of the treaty nor to interfere with its proper administration. It 
is the purpose and intent of this district to cooperate in every way with the 
United States Government to facilitate operations under and in conformance 
with the treaty. In turn, we ask and believe we are entitled to have the 
cooperation of our Government in the recognition, observance, and protection 
of the interests and properties of the people of Imperial Valley, whom this 
district represents. 

One of the results of the discussions had at the meeting above referred to 
was the suggestion that this district submit for your consideration a plan or 
proposal which this district might desire for the diversion, transportation, and 
delivery of that portion of the water of the Colorado River allotted to Mexico 
by the treaty, which is to be delivered by means of the All-American Canal and 
a canal connecting the lower end of the Pilot Knob wasteway with the inter- 
national boundary (art. 11 (c) of the treaty). 

In the following, we submit such a proposal, including several alternatives. Tt 
is not intended that the proposal, or any part of it, be considered as necessar’\y 
in final form or not subject to modification, but rather that it is of a preliminiry 
nature and is being submitted for your consideration. It was understood that 
the opportunity would be afforded us for further discussion after you had given 
it such consideration. 


I. USE OF ALL-AMERICAN CANAL FACILITIES FOR DELIVERY OF WATER TO MEXICO 


The All-American Canal facilities required to be used in connection with the 
delivery of water to Mexico by means of said canal, under article 11 (c) of the 
treaty, are Imperial Dam, the head works of said canal at Imperial Dam, and 
the portion of said canal from said head works to and including the Pilot Knob 
check and Pilot Knob wasteway. 

Imperial Irrigation District will— 

(1) Take over the care, operation, and maintenance of these facilities 

and of Laguna Dam, under and in accordance with the provisions of article 

8 of that certain contract between the United States and said district dated 
December 1, 1932; 

(2) Dedicate and make available at all times from the capacity provided 

for said district in said facilities under said contract of December 1, 1932, 

the capacity required to deliver to Mexico the water which, under article 

11 (c) of the treaty, is to be delivered to Mexico by means of said facilities ; 


> 
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(3) As an agent of the United States, divert from the Colorado River at 
Imperial Dam, transport through and by means of such facilities, and deliver 
at the end of the Pilot Knob wasteway, the water to be delivered to Mexico 
under said treaty, as aforesaid, and which water is made available in the 
river at Imperial Dam for such purpose, such deliveries to be made at the 
times and in the amounts as directed by the United States and under and in 
accordance with rules and regulations as may from time to time be formu- 
lated by the United States in connection with such deliveries; and 

(4) Provide the capacity in the All-American Canal and furnish such 
services, all as aforesaid, without in anywise modifying the obligation of 
the district for the repayment to the United States of the cost of the All- 
American Canal project under the provisions of said contract of December 
1, 1982. 

It is to be understood that at any time or during such times as in the opinion 
of the United States said district fails to carry out the provisions hereof in 
a manner satisfactory to the United States, the United States may, with or with- 
out notice to said district, assume direct control of such facilities and main- 
tain such direct control for such period as the United States deems necessary. 
In such case, every employee of Imperial Irrigation District, to the extent that 
his duties or work pertain to or are required in connection with the furnishing 
of such water service to Mexico, as provided hereinabove, shall be considered 
as an employee of the United States, and at such time or during such times 
as the United States assumes such direct control, shall observe and carry out 
any and all orders or directions given by the United States in connection with 
such service for the delivery of water to Mexico, Such assumption of direct 
control by the United States shall not relieve the district from its obligations 
hereunder or under said contract of December 1, 19382, nor from its obliga- 
tions for the compensation of said employees referred to hereinabove. 

Compensation to the district for services rendered hereunder shall be deter- 
mined by the United States, both as to the amount and time of payment of any 
such compensation, which may be varied from year to year or otherwise. It 
is to be understood, however, that there shall not be included in any such 
compensation any amount representing payment for the construction cost of 
such facilities used by said district in furnishing such services. 

In the event the United States decides not to turn over to the district the care, 
operation, and maintenance of Imperial Dam and Laguna Dam, or either of them, 
as provided hereinabove, then the United States need not do so; and this agree- 
ment will be considered as modified to that extent, but only to that extent, and 
all other provisions hereof shall remain in full force and effect. 


II, DEVELOPMENT OF POWER POSSIBILITIES AT PILOT KNOB BY DISTRICT 


In the matter of development by Imperial Irrigation District of power possi- 
bilities at Pilot Knob on the All-American Canal, there was agreement among 
those attending the meeting above referred to on September 15 and 16 that the 
district had the right to develop such possibilities, provided only that proper 
safeguards are observed in the operation of the power plant connected with such 
development so as to not in any way interfere with delivery of water to Mexico 
by means of the All-American Canal. 

In view of the foregoing, it is proposed that the district be permitted to de- 
velop said power possibilities on the All-American Canal at or near Pilot Knob, 
as provided for in said contract of December 1, 1932, and to utilize said canal 
and works for such purpose. In connection with such power development, the 
district shall be permitted to utilize not only the water to be delivered to Mexico 
by means of said canal, but also any other water available at Imperial Dam, in 
accordance with the provisions of the last paragraph of article 17 of said con- 
tract of December 1, 1932: Provided, however, That in no event or under no cir- 
cumstance shall the use of water for power purposes at or near Pilot Knob inter- 
fere with the delivery of water to Mexico as provided for herein. It shall be the 
obligation and duty of said district to make provisions for and to so operate said 
plant and said Pilot Knob wasteway as to provide a continuous flow at the end 
of said Pilot Knok wasteway in the amounts and as directed by the United States 
for delivery to Mexico, all as provided for hereinabove. 
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Ill, ALL-AMERICAN CANAL CONTRACT OF DECEMBER 1, 1932, BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND IMPERIAL IRRIGATION DISTRICT 


The All-American Canal contract of December 1, 1932, hereinabove referred to, 
between the United States and Imperial Irrigation District, shall be considered 
as modified to the extent, but only to the extent, required by this agreement. In 
all other respects, including among others, repayment obligations of Imperial 
Irrigation District, said contract shall remain in full force and effect and shall be 
observed in good faith by the parties to said contract. 


IV. PROPERTIES AND WORKS OF IMPERIAL IRRIGATION DISTRICT AT ANDRADE 


Under the provisions of the treaty (art. 11 (c)), the water to be delivered to 
Mexico by means of the All-American Canal is to be carried by a canal from the 
lower end of the Pilot Knob wasteway to the international boundary and there 
delivered to Mexico in the Alamo canal or “any other Mexican canal which may 
be substituted for the Alamo canal” ; it is our understanding that Mexico intends 
to utilize the present Alamo canal at and below the international boundary. 

It should be pointed out that the Pilot Knob wasteway was constructed with a 
capacity of 18,000 second-feet as a means of regulating the flow in the All- 
American Canal below the Pilot Knob check and also as an outlet or wasteway 
for the full flow of the canal in case of accident to the canal. To reach the 
river, water released from the All-American Canal through the Pilot Knob 
wasteway (or when the proposed power plant is in operation, then through such 
power plant) which is not to be delivered to Mexico must pass through a short 
section of the district’s Alamo Canal, then through the district’s Rockwood head 
gate located adjacent to the river. In view of this use of the Pilot Knob waste- 
way, both for regulating flow in the All-American Canal as well as delivery of 
water to Mexico, a control structure (such as the district’s Hanlon heading) 
is required in the Alamo canal between the lower end of the Pilot Knob waste- 
way and the delivery point on the international boundary by which to control 
and regulate the water to be delivered to Mexico. 

Imperial irrigation district owns the properties and works required for or use- 
ful in connection with this service to Mexico. In addition, the district owns a 
rock quarry, buildings and equipment in the same location, which have been used 
in the past and will be required in the future for constructing and maintaining 
river-protection works, both in the United States and Mexico. All of these prop- 
erties and works are referred to as the “Andrade” properties of the district. 
In passing, it may be noted that these properties have been utilized by the district 
for delivery of water to Mexico from the time development commenced up to and 
including the present time. Also at Andrade were located the headquarters 
for work on the river-protection levees along the Colorado River, both in the 
United States and in Mexico. 

Imperial irrigation district will: 

(1) Continue the care, operation, and maintenance of the Alamo canal 
and related facilities from and including the Rockwood head gate to the 
international boundary (as it has been and now is doing) and, as an agent 
of the United States, deliver the water to Mexico provided by the treaty, 
such deliveries to be made at the times and in the amounts as directed by 
the United States and under and in accordance with such rules and regula- 
tions aS may, from time to time, be formulated by the United States. Com- 
pensation shall be paid to the district for the furnishing of such services 
and use of such facilities as may be determined by agreement between the 
United States and the district, provided the United States shall have the 
right to assume the care, operation, and maintenance of said facilities with 
or without notice to the district at any time or during such times as, in the 
opinion of the United States, the services furnished by the district are not 
satisfactory to the United Stat»s, and in such event, compensation paid to 
the district shall be reduced to an amount to cover only the leasing of said 
facilities by the United States, such reduced amount of compensation to be 

agreed to between the United Stetes and the district prior to the making 
of this agreement; or 
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(2) Lease to the United States the Alamo canal and related facilities 
from and including the Rockwood head gate (subject to the use of said 
Rockwood head gate in connection with the operations of the All-American 
Canal and Pilot Knob power plant) to the international boundary, the 
United States to supply the services required in connection with said deliv- 
eries of water to Mexico through said facilities. Compensation shall be 
paid to the district for the use of said facilities as may be determined by 
agreement between the United States and the district ; or 

(3) Sell to the United States the Alamo canal and related facilities from 
and including the Rockwood head gate (subject to the use of said Rockwood 
head gate in connection with the operations of the All-American Canal and 
Pilot Knob power plant) to the international boundary, the United States 
to supply the services required in connection with said delivery of water 
to Mexico through said facilities. The price to be paid the district for said 
facilities shall be determined by agreement between the United States and 
the district; or 

(4) Lease to the United States the rock quarry and related facilities of 
the district, in the event either proposal (1) or (2) next above is selected 
by the United States, the United States to furnish any and all services 
required to utilize said quarry and said related facilities. Compensation to 
be paid the district for the lease of quarry and said related facilities shall 
be determined by agreement between the United States and the district; or 

(5) Sell to the United States the rock quarry and other Andrade prop- 
erties and works of the district not included in proposal (3) next above, 
in the event said proposal (3) next above is selected by the United States. 
The United States will furnish all services required in the use of said quarry 
and other Andrade properties and works purchased from the district. The 
price to be paid the district for said quarry and other Andrade properties 
and works of the district shall be determined by agreement between the 
United States and the district. 

May we ask your earnest consideration of these proposals to the end that an 
agreement may be reached satisfactorily to all concerned. We shall be glad 
to meet with you at any time you will fix for such additional discussions as 
may be necessary for the working out of a final agreement at the earliest possible 
date. 

Sincerely yours, 

Evan T. Hewes, President, Board of Directors. 


ATTENDANCE AT CONFERENCE HELD SEPTEMBER 15, 1947, AT OFFICE OF BUREAU OF 
RECLAMATION, Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


Department of State: F. M. Diven, Washington, D. C. 
International Boundary and Water Commission : 
L. M. Lawson, commissioner, El Paso, Tex. 
©. M. Ainsworth, engineer, El Paso, Tex. 
J. F. Friedkin, engineer, San Diego, Calif. 
Frank B. Clayton, counsel, El Paso, Tex. 
Department of Justice: 
Robert E. Mulroney, Chief, Trial Section, Lands Division, Washington, D. C. 
Joseph F. McPherson, special assistant to Attorney General, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
August Weymann, special attorney, Lands Division, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Bureau of Reclamation: 
E. A. Moritz, regional director, Boulder City, Nev. 
G. W. Lineweaver, Director, Branch of Operation and Maintenance, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
H. J. S. Devries, Assistant Chief Counsel, Washington, D. C. 
A. B. West, regional supervisor, Branch of Operation and Maintenance, 
Boulder City. Nev. 
C. P. Vetter, Chief, Office of River Control, Boulder City, Nev. 
Richard J. Coffey, regional counsel, Los Angeles, Calif. 
John McB. Meade, assistant regional counsel, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Imperial Irrigation District: 
Evan T. Hewes, president, board of directors 
©. H. Morrow, member, board of directors 
B. F. Grubel, member, board of directors 
Mack Trentham, member, board of directors 
Ollie Stewart, member, board of directors 
Northeutt Ely, counsel 
Harry Horton, attorney 
M. J. Dowd, consulting engineer 
B. A. Weiss, assistant to executive superintendent 


ATTENDANCE AT CONFERENCE HELD SEPTEMBER 16, 1947, AT OFFICE OF BUREAU OF 
RECLAMATION, Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


Department of State: F. M. Diven, Washington, D. C. 
International Boundary and Water Commission : 
L. M. Lawson, commissioner, El Paso, Tex. 
C. M. Ainsworth, engineer, El Paso, Tex. 
J. F. Friedkin, engineer, San Diego, Calif. 
Frank B. Clayton, counsel, El Paso, Tex. 
Department of Justice: 
Robert E. Mulroney, Chief, Trial Section, Lands Division, Washington, D. C. 
Joseph F. McPherson, special assistant to Attorney General, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
August Weymann, special attorney, Lands Division, Los Angeles, Calif. 
3ureau of Reclamation : 
E. A. Moritz, regional director, Boulder City, Nev. 
H. J. S. Devries, Assistant Chief Counsel, Washington, D. C. 
A. B. West, regional supervisor, Branch of Operation and Maintenance, 
Boulder City, Nev. 
C. P. Vetter, Chief, Office of River Control, Boulder City, Nev. 
Richard J. Coffey, regional counsel, Los Angeles, Calif. 
John McB. Meade, assistant regional counsel, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Imperial Irrigation District: 
Evan T. Hewes, president, board of directors 
Northcutt Ely, counsel 
Harry Horton, attorney 
M. J. Dowd, consulting engineer 


JANUARY 9, 1948. 


Re district’s letter of December 2, 1947, submitting proposal re All-American 
Canal, ete. 
Hon. GrorGe C, MARSHALL, 
Secretary of State, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secrerary: Our attention has been called to the fact that, in 
connection with the proposal we submitted to you by letter.dated December 2, 
1947, we did not include plans and description of the proposed Pilot Knob power 
development in its relation to our proposal. Accordingly, there are attached the 
following: 

Drawing No. 213-D-5308-1: Pilot Knob power plant, development—south- 
west area, plan and profile—topography. 

Drawing No. E0680: Perspective of diversion facilities at Andrade, T. 
16 S., R. 21 E. 

While I believe these two drawings will give you the information necessary at 
this time in considering our proposal, should you desire any further details, we 
shall be glad to furnish them to you. We have completed detail plans and speci- 
fications for the entire power plant installation and are, therefore, in a position 
to give you any further details desired. 

Drawing No. 213-D-5308-1 shows the plan of the proposed power development 
in respect to the All-American Canal and the existing Pilot Knob wasteway. 


800638—51—pt. 2——32 
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The intake for the power plant is to be located on the east bank of the All- 
American Canal about 400 feet upstream from the Pilot Knob wasteway. At 
the top of the drawing is shown a profile, with key elevations, from the intake 
at the All-American Canal, through the power plant and tailrace, to the junction 
with the channel at the lower end of the Pilot Knob wasteway. A short distance 
downstream from this point is the junction of the spillway channel with the 
Alamo Canal. The penstock gate structure, the penstocks to the power plant, 
the power plant itself, and the tailrace are located, as you will note, on private 
property of this district. 

The plant will have an installed capacity of 33,000 kilowatts, using a maximum 
flow of 8,000 cubic feet per second. The general lay-out of the wasteway and 
power plant, as well as the capacity of the plant, was planned at the time the 
All-American Canal was designed and constructed. 

The plan of operation will be similar to that at other drops on the All-American 
Canal, at two of which power plants have now been operating successfully since 
1941. These drops consist of a power plant and adjoining spillway which are 
automatically synchronized so as to maintain a constant flow in the canal below 
the power plant; such water as is not passed through the power plant passes 
through the spillway, the continuous flow being maintained by hydraulically 
operated automatic gates in the spillway. This same plan of operation will be 
followed at Pilot Knob. In the Pilot Knob wasteway head-gate structure, there 
are several electrically operated gates, on either side of which are hydraulically 
operated automatic gates. The latter will be synchronized with power-plant 
operations to maintain the desired flow into the Alamo Canal. Furthermore, it 
is planned that the electrically operated gates will be controlled from the power 
plant to assist, when necessary, in regulating the flow and in case of emergency. 
Our experience in operating under similar conditions at the other drops on the 
All-American Canal, as above referred to, has given ample proof of the re- 
liability and satisfactory results of this type of operation. 

Drawing E0680 is a sketch showing general conditions in the vicinity of An- 
drade involved in the Pilot Knob power development and delivery of water to 
Mexico through the Alamo Canal, which I believe is self-explanatory. As men- 
tioned in my letter of December 2, 1947, submitting the proposal to you, the Pilot 
Knob wasteway serves a dual purpose. Under All-American Canal operations, 
the wasteway, together with the Pilot Knob check, serves to regulate the flow 
in the All-American Canal below the Pilot Knob check and the wasteway is also 
available in case of accident to the canal making necessary the emptying of the 
canal as rapidly as possible. Under the treaty, water for Mexico to be delivered 
by means of the All-American Canal will pass through the wasteway (or power 
plant) into the Alamo Canal, thence through Hanlon Heading to the interna- 
tional boundary. 

This brings up the point which I would like to stress: that is, that Hanlon 
heading is and must be the control structure so far as deliveries of water to 
Mexico are concerned. This is true whether the Pilot Knob power plant is built or 
not. The Pilot Knob power plant will in nowise interfere with the delivery 
of water by means of the All-American Canal to Mexico. Whether water re- 
leased from the All-American Canal at Pilot Knob goes through the wasteway 
or the power plant, it reaches the Alamo Canal at the same point and the amount 
going to Mexico will be controlled at Hanlon heading. 

Lanlon heading was the original intake from the Colorado River for the Alamo 
Canal, the heading at that time being connected to the River by an open chan- 
nel not shown on the sketch. By reason of extreme difficulties in keeping this 
open channel functioning, the district found it necessary to construct the Rock- 
wood heading in the bank of the river, from which a canal was excavated con- 
necting it with Hanlon heading. , 

Rockwood heading has beer in operation since 1918 and is so constructed that 
water may pass through it in either direction. The structure contains 76 open- 
ings, each 614 feet in width, the flow through the structure being controlled by 
weir boards inserted in slots in each opening. Thus it may be seen that by the 
use of Rockwood and Hanlon headings, full control may be had of any water 
released from the All-American Canal. Such amount as is to be delivered to 
Mexico through the Alamo Canal will be controlled and regulated by Hanlon 
heading, the balance going back to the river through Rockwood heading. This 
method of operation will be followed whether the proposed power plant is in- 
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stalled or not. In other words, the operation of the Pilot Knob power plant 
will not change in any manner the operations required in connection with the 
delivery of water to Mexico by means of the All-American Canal and the Alamo 
Canal. 

If any further explanation is desired or if you have any other questions, I 
know you will not hesitate to let me know. 

Yours very truly, 
Evan T. Hewes, President, Board of Directors. 





EXHIBIT 5 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, August 4, 1948. 
Mr. Evan T. Hewes, 
President, Board of Directors, Imperial Irrigation District, 
El Centro, Calif. 

My Dear Mr. Hewes: Reference is made to your letters dated December 2, 
1947, and January 9, 1948, outlining proposals which you believe would make it 
possible within the requirements of the water treaty of 1944 between the United 
States and Mexico for the Imperial Irrigation District to operate and maintain 
the facilities necessary to deliver to Mexico its share of the waters of the Colo- 
rado River which are required to be delivered by way of the All-American Canal. 

Your proposals have received careful consideration and the conclusion has 
been reached that in principle the operation and maintenance of Imperial and 
Laguna Dams, and of the All-American Canal and the Pilot Knob wasteway, as 
well as the construction and operation of an electric power plant at Pilot Knob 
by the Imperial Irrigation District somewhat along the lines of your proposals 
would be possible under certain circumstances without violating the treaty. It 
is the view of this Department, however, that clarifying amendments to your 
proposals would be necessary. Consideration is being given thereto, and it is 
hoped that it will be possible to submit to you at a reasonably early date a 
draft of a proposed agreement covering the matter or to outline any other 
procedure which might be deemed more feasible for the purpose. Pending final 
conclusion of the agreement it is the belief of this Department that operation 
and maintenance of the works in question down to and including the Pilot 
Knob check and wasteway should remain in the United States. 

This Department is of the opinion that the treaty of 1944 requires that this 
Government acquire from the Imperial Irrigation District the Alamo canal in 
the United States and certain of its facilities including the Rockwood and 
Hanlon headings. The question is being examined by the Department with a 
view to determining the exact properties which will be required. Although this 
phase of the matter doubtless will have to be considered separately, every effort 
will be made to deal concurrently with it and the matter of the operation and 
maintenance of the All-American Canal and its related facilities. 

Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST A. Gross, the Legal Adviser 
(For the Secretary of State). 





Exuisit 6 
JANUARY 11, 1949. 
Hon, CARL HAYDEN, 
United States Senate. 


My Dear SENATOR Haypden: I have received your letter of January 3, 1949, in 
which Senator McFarland joined, expressing your concern in regard to informa- 
tion which you have received that the Department of State and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior are about to conclude negotiations with the Imperial Irri- 
gation District of California to effect the transfer to the district of the opera- 
tion and maintenance of the Imperial Dam and the Imperial Dam-Pilot Knob 
section of the All-American Canal. You quote from a statement of Commissioner 
L. M. Lawson of the International Boundary and Water Commission, United 
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States and Mexico, which appears in the hearings before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, Seventy-ninth Congress, first session, in regard to the water 
treaty of February 3, 1944, with Mexico, and which indicates that the Bureau 
of Reclamation would operate these works to insure compliance with the sched- 
ules relating to the delivery of water to Mexico at the boundary line by means 
of the All-American Canal. You point out that the present view of the Depart- 
ment in this matter constitutes a reversal from its previous position and urge 
the suspension of the pending proceedings for this transfer and a thorough 
reconsideration under circumstances allowing participation by representatives 
of the State of Arizona and other interested States with a view to fulfillment of 
representations such as the one made by Commissioner Lawson during the 
treaty hearings. : 

As has been expressed to you on previous occasions, the support and coopera- 
tion which you have offered to the Department in its many problems is sin- 
cerely appreciated. Your support in the Senate during discussions leading to 
the ratification of the treaty of February 3, 1944, with Mexico is only one such 
instance and I regret that you have been disturbed by the information which 
you have received relating to this subject. I can assure you that the course of 
action which the Department has pursued in this case has been developed only 
after very careful and objective consideration. Since receiving your letter 
under acknowledgment I have personally reviewed the matter and the position 
thereon which the Department has reached. 

It is presumed that the newspaper dispatch to which you refer in your letter 
under acknowledgment is that which appeared in the Phoenix Gazette of 
December 10, 1948. The Department does not know where the correspondent 
received his information but it is noted that the article is not entirely correct. 

As you will appreciate, the principal concern of the Department is with the 
international relations of this country and the preservation of treaty objectives. 
To review briefly the background in the present case, there is, on one hand, the 
contract of December 1, 1932, between the Secretary of the Interior, acting for 
the United States, and the Imperial irrigation district. This contract provides 
in part that the works, including Imperial Dam and the All-American Canal, 
shall, upon notice by the Secretary of the Interior of their completion, be turned 
over to the district for care, operation, and maintenance; and furthermore, that 
the United States may from time to time, in the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Interior, resume operation and maintenance of the Imperial Dam upon not 
less than 60 days’ written notice and require reassumption thereof by the dis- 
trict on like notice. The Department believes that it must accept the validity 
of this contract and that it cannot inquire into the rights and equities which 
were or were not considered in its negotiation. I should like to emphasize this 
view because it appears from your letter under acknowledgement and your 
letters of August 25 and September 11, 1948, with their enclosures, that such 
an examination by the Department is advocated by interests in the Yuma and 
Gila projects in Arizona. I trust that you will appreciate the propriety of the 
Department’s position in this regard. 

On the other hand, there is the water treaty of February 8, 1944, whieh pro- 
vides, among other things, for the delivery, according to prescribed schedules, 
of water to Mexico by means, in part, of Imperial Dam and the portion of the 
All-American Canal under reference. These are among the works which the 
All-American Canal contract of 1932 requires to be turned over, upon completion, 
to the Imperial irrigation district. The Department is, of course, responsible 
for the fulfillment of the obligations and attainment of the objectives of this 
treaty. Article 23 of the treaty provides, in part, that (italics provided )— 

“Each Government shall retain, through its own Section of the Commission 
and within the limits and to the ertent necessary to effectuate the provisions of 
this Treaty, direct ownership, control, and jurisdiction within its own territory 
and in accordance with its own laws, over all real property—including that 
within the channel of any river—rights-of-way and rights in rem, that it may 
be necessary to enter upon and occupy for the construction, operation, or mainte- 
nance of all the works constructed, acquired, or used pursuant to this Treaty. 
Furthermore, each Government shall similarly acquire and retain in its own 
possession the titles, control, and jurisdiction over such works.” 
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It was at first the tentative view of the Department that under the provisions 
of this article the United States would not be able to turn over to the district 
the care and operation of Imperial Dam and the Imperial Dam-Pilot Knob 
stretch of the All-American Canal which would be used for the delivery of water 
to Mexico. The district was informed of this view in a conference of September 
15 and 16, 1947. 

Subsequently, as you know, in a letter dated December 2, 1947, supplemented 
by a letter dated January 9, 1948, the Imperial irrigation district submitted 
certain proposals to the Department by which it believed that the United States 
could fulfill its obligations under the treaty of 1944 and also permit the district, 
substantially in accordance with the All-American Canal contract of 1932, to 
operate and maintain the Imperial Dam and the part of the All-American Canal 
to be used for the delivery of water to Mexico and to construct a power plant 
at Pilot Knob. On February 18, 1948, Counsel Frank Clayton, of the United 
States Section, International Boundary and Water Commission, United States 
and Mexico, with the approval of the Department, attended a meeting of the 
Colorado River Basin States Committee, of which the State of Arizona is, of 
course, a member, and outlined the status of negotiations with the Imperial 
irrigation district and the proposals of the district as contained in its letters 
of December 2, 1947, and January 9, 1948. The Department understands that 
while the committee took no formal action at that time a subcommittee was 
appointed, the chairman of which was Mr. Charles A. Carson, of Arizona, to 
go into the matter more thoroughly and report back to the full committee. It 
is understood that this subcommittee, with various consultants and technical 
advisers, met in El Paso on March 8 and 4, 1948, and further discussed the 
problem. 

On March 15, 1948, copies of the district’s letters of December 2, 1947, and 
January 9, 1948, containing its proposals, were furnished to you, to Senator 
McFarland, and to Senator Robertson, of Wyoming. On March 23, 1948, a 
conference was held among Senator McFarland, Judge Stone, of Colorado, 
Judge Wilson, of New Mexico, Mr. Charles A. Carson, of Phoenix, Ariz., and 
Mr. Charles E. Bohlen, counselor, and other representatives of the Department 
to discuss this subject. Thereafter, in a letter dated May 14, 1948, Mr. Stone, 
chairman, Colorado River Basin States Committee, and Mr. Carson, chairman, 
Subcommittee on the All-American Canal, submitted the comments of the com- 
mittee with regard to the proposals of the Imperial irrigation district. 

The views expressed by Senator McFarland in the conference of March 23, 
and those expressed by the Colorado River Basin States Committee in its letter 
of May 14, 1948, received very careful consideration in the Department. How- 
ever, the view was thereafter reached that if the United States should retain 
ownership of the Imperial and Laguna Dams and the part of the All-American 
Canal under reference, permitting the district to operate these works under rules 
and regulations to be prescribed by the United States with provision that the 
operation and maintenance thereof could be taken over by the United States at 
any time, with or without notice, the degree of control contemplated by article 2: 
of the treaty would be retained and the obligations of the United States under the 
treaty could be fulfilled. The Department consulted in this regard with the 
Department of Justice, the Department of the Interior and the United States 
Section of the International Boundary and Water Commission, and it was the 
consensus of these interested Government agencies that the proposals of the 
district could be accepted in principle although certain clarifying amendments 
would be necessary. 

Under date of August 4, 1948, the Department informed the Imperial irrigation 
district of the acceptance of its proposals, in principle, and it is this letter which 
you have noted in the second edition of the Hoover Dam Documents recently 
published. On August 4 letters were also sent to you, to Senator McFarland, 
to Senator Robertson, to Mr. Clifford H. Stone, to the Attorney General, and to 
the Secretary of the Interior stating the action of the Department in this regard. 
In these letters of August 4 to you, to Senator McFarland, and to Judge Stone 
the Department reaffirmed that the views which Senator McFarland and the 
Basin States Committee had expressed would continue to be borne in mind and 
would be adopted insofar as might be possible in drafting the amendment of the 
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All-American Canal contract and in the preparation of the rules and regulations 
under which the district might operate the works in reference. 

At the present time the Department has submitted to the Secretary of the 
Interior and to the Attorney General a preliminary draft of an amendment to the 
contract of 1982. One of the principal provisions in this draft is that the United 
States may take over from the district the operation and maintenance of Im- 
perial and Laguna Dams and the part of the All-American Canal from Imperial 
Dam to and including Pilot Knob check and wasteway at any time, with or with- 
out notice, if the district should fail to carry out stipulations relating to the ful- 
fillment in a satisfactory manner of the provisions of the treaty of 1944. Under 
this draft the provisions of the contract of 1932 would be substantially preserved 
and only the interest of the Imperial irrigation district therein would be affected 
However, this prelimiary draft is still under consideration by the concerned 
Government agencies, and their views and comments have not yet been received. 
Accordingly, the Department has not considered it advisable to release copies 
of this proposed amendment to the contract until the Government agencies might 
be in agreement thereon. 

However, I can assure you that at such time as the Government agencies might 
be in agreement on this proposed amendment of the contract of 1932, copies of it 
will be furnished to you and Senator McFarland and to the Colorado River Basin 
States Committee for consideration, and that any comments thereon by you or 
Senator McFarland or by the committee will receive careful consideration before 
any agreement might be concluded with the Imperial irrigation district. 

I am sending a letter similar to this one addressed to you to Senator McFarland 
inasmuch as he joined with you in your letter under reference. Furthermore, 
because of the consultations which are in progress, I am also transmitting a copy 
of this letter to the Secretary of the Interior for his information. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert A. Lovett, Acting Secretary. 





EXHIBIT 7 


ExtTrRActs FRomM STATEMENTS By INTERIOR DEPARTMENT WITNESSES BEFORE THE 
House COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS ON THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL For 1949 


Formal “justification” submitted by the Interior Department : 

(Page 1597 :) 

“* * * Tn the course of the meeting in September 1947, among representa- 
tives of the Department of State, Justice, Interior, United States Section, Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commission, United States and Mexico, and of 
the Imperial irrigation district, representatives of the Department of State in- 
formed those of the Imperial district that the Department of State would receive 
and consider, with a view to determining the possibility of their adoption if found 
to be compatible with the requirements of the treaty, such plans as the Imperial 
irrigation district might submit proposing the operation and maintenance by it 
of the All-American Canal down to and including Pilot Knob check and wasteway. 


“PLAN OF OPERATION AND OBJECTIVES 


“Imperial Dam, the desilting basins (exclusive of the fourth desilting basin, 
construction of which is not contemplated at this time), and the main canal to 
the Imperial Valley have been substantially completed. The contract of Decem- 
ber 1, 1932, with the Imperial irrigation district provides that upon notice of 
completion being issued, the United States will transfer to that district the 
care, operation, and maintenance of such works. Provision is also made for re- 
sumption, upon appropriate notice, of the care, operation, and maintenance of 
Imperial Dam by the United States. Accordingly, and but for the fact that the 
Department of State has not determined definitively, and has so advised the De- 
partment of the Interior, whether the treaty of February 3, 1944, requires such 
works to be operated directly by the United States, the works down to and includ- 
ing Pilot Knob check and wasteway (station 1098) have not been turned over to 
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the Imperial irrigation district. Operation and maintenance of that part of 
the canal to the Imperial Valley beyond station 1098 was turned over to, and 
accepted by, the Imperial irrigation district, effective February 28, 1947. In 
December of 1947, following the meeting in September above referred to, the 
Imperial irrigation district submitted to the Department of State a proposal 
wherein possible procedures were set out that in the district’s opinion would 
permit of physical operation of the works down to and including Pilot Knob 
check and wasteway by the district compatibly with the treaty. The Depart- 
ment of State is considering that proposal, but has advised this Department 
that it will not be possible fully to resolve the matter prior to June 30, 1948. 
The Bureau of Reclamation has been requested by the Department of State to 
continue to operate and maintain the dam and the canal down to and includ- 
ing Pilot Knob check and wasteway pending the determination of the Department 
of State that such operation and maintenance can be performed by the Imperial 
irrigation district compatibly with the treaty, or is required to be retained by 
the Bureau of Reclamation. Because of these circumstances, and in deference 
of the request of the Department of State, the request for operation and mainte- 
nance funds out of the general fund of the Treasury in the amount of $216,000 
for fiscal year 1949 is made. Should the State Department during fiscal year 
1949 determine that, compatibly with the requirements of the treaty of February 
3, 1944, operation and maintenance of the works down to and including Pilot 
Knob check and wasteway may be carried on by the Imperial irrigation district, 
the Department of the Interior would make the requisite transfer under the 
contract of December 1, 1932, with such additional conditions as the State Depart- 
ment might advise are required to insure compliance with treaty requirements.” 

(Page 1598 :) 

“While neither the Boulder Canyon Project Act of December 21, 1928 (45 
Stat. 1057), the several repayment contracts, nor the Mexican treaty contemplate 
that any portion of the capacity available to domestic contracting entities in the 
project works would be operated and maintained on a nonreimbursable basis, the 
several repayment contracts do not include provision for operation and main- 
tenance of completed works by the United States (as distinguished from opera- 
tions and maintenance during construction) except for Imperial Dam. Nor, 
consequently, do the repayment contracts include provisions for payment of 
operation and maintenance costs to the United States in the existing cireum- 
stances,” 

(Page 1599 :) 

“Arrangements for advance payments to the United States of operation and 
maintenance costs by the domestic entities for which capacity in such works is 
provided therefore remained to be made in the event the Department of State 
determines that the treaty requires the United States to retain direct operation 
and maintenance of the facilities along with arrangements for reimbursement 
to the United States of funds expended by it beginning with fiscal year 1949 
for operation and maintenance of the retained works during the interim pending 
completion of such arfangements for advance payments. It is anticipated that 
complete arrangements for such reimbursement and advance payments to the 
United States may not be possible of completion pending the probably exten- 
sive future negotiations with domestic contracting entities regarding the re- 
lated matter of such compensable taking of rights and property as ultimately 
may have been determined to have resulted from the treaty.” 

Mr. Lineweaver, for the Commissioner of Reclamation: 

(Page 1607 :) 

“The first point as to why the Bureau of Reclamation has not turned over 
the All-American Canal, certainly from Imperial Dam down to the Imperial 
irrigation district, in accordance with the provisions of the 1932 contract, I think 
that question was explained to the committee last year. 

“Briefly, the Secretary of the Interior has advised the representatives of the 
Imperial irrigation district in person that he proposed to turn over the canal 
and to carry out the terms of the 1932 contract except where the treaty with 
Mexico intervened. 

“As I explained in my opening statement, the State Department had requested 
us, and, as Mr. Diven stated to you, had requested that the status quo from 
Imperial Dam down to and including Pilot Knob check and wasteway be 
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maintained until certain matters in connection with the control and operation 
of the All-American Canal incident to the treaty could be worked out. 

“The Secretary, I am sure, feels that the request of a coordinate branch of 
the Government should be observed, and that is the situation in which we find 
ourselves. 

“I would like to make this statement: 

“So far as the Imperial irrigation district is concerned, the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation feels that it is thoroughly competent and reliable, and there is no 
question of its integrity in connection with this matter at all. As soon as the 
State Department makes its decision, our plans have been, and we have so 
advised the Imperial irrigation district, that immediate arrangements will be 
entered into for such disposition of the canal and the Imperial Dam as are 
required by the contract or as may be worked out otherwise to carry out the 
spirit of the contract.” 

(Page 1614:) 

“Mr. LiIneWeAver. Mr. Chairman, may I make this observation in conclusion : 

“That we stand on the statement that the Secretary made to the representa- 
tives of the Imperial irrigation district, I think nearly 2 years ago, in which he 
stated that he proposed to carry out the contract except where the Mexican treaty 
intervened, and I do not think that there is any other statement which can be 
made which had contravened that in the meantime. Therefore, I feel that the 
committee should believe that statement; and, so far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I think that Mr. Diven will testify that, I have screamed a little bit 
down at Los Angeles that if this thing was not settled, there would be just 
the sort of criticism we have received this afternoon.” 

Assistant Commissioner Warne testified on the Interior Department Appro- 
priation bill for 1948 (Hearings, House Committee on Appropriations, 80th 
‘Cong., Ist sess.) as follows: 

(Page 1040:) 

“It had earlier been the intention of the Bureau of Reclamation to turn the 
whole canal over for operation and maintenance at the appropriate time to the 
Imperial district. Apparently, that cannot be done, and we believe that we 
have worked out a satisfactory arrangement within the limitations which are 
‘imposed upon us by the treaty.” 

(Page 1042:) 

“Mr. Jones. How will the treaty between United States and Mexico, providing 
for operation and maintenance of the canal by the United States Government 
from the Imperial Dam down to station 1098, affect the repayment contract of 
the Imperial irrigation district? 

“Mr. WakNeE. It will require a change in the repayment contract with the 
Imperial irrigation district. The new contract will have to comprehend the 
final decision, among others to be made, with regard to the Pilot Knob power 
plant, and also it will comprehend, among other things, the present decision 
that we consider final with regard to the operation of the canal by the Government 
to station 1098.” 

(Page 1044:) 

“Mr. JONES. In view of the fixed contract with fixed terms, how will you be 
able to make collections from the Imperial irrigation district if the operations 
of the entire canal, according to the contract, are not turned over to them? 

“Mr. WARNE. We will have to have a revised agreement with the Imperial 
irrigation district in order to effectuate the Mexican treaty. 

“Mr. Jones. And on what basis would you approach them with the fixed 
contract that you signed, sealed, and delivered between the parties to gain 
repayments for the Imperial irrigation district? 

“Mr. WARNE. We cannot say as yet, except that we do have this requirement 
that is placed upon us, and it was not of our choosing.” 

The Interior Department for several years prior to negotiation of the Mexican 
water treaty had wanted to amend the All-American Canal contracts to take over 
operation of the canal. See, for example, testimony of Commissioner Page, 
hearings, Senate Committee on Appropriations, H. R. 4590, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, Interior Department appropriation bill for 1942: 

(Page 416:) 

“The All-American Canal is pretty well completed, and the contracts which 
were negotiated many years ago contemplated turning over to the Imperial 
district the operation of that canal. 
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“Now, that canal diverts from the west end of the Imperial Dam, flows south 
a few miles, and at that point there is a branch which furnishes the Yuma 
territory through the Siphon Drop power plant. 

“There is also the change in plans from the time the contract was made so 
that the Gila canal now diverts from the east end of the Imperial Dam. There 
is a question, and we have talked some of negotiating a new contract with the 
Imperial district by which the United States would operate the dam and the 
eanal at least down to Siphon Drop, with the idea that the different parties 
would be better satisfied with a disinterested agency operating it.” 

(Page 417:) 

“Mr. Pace. We feel that the policy established by the Congress in the Boulder 
Canyon Act meant not only title but control, and that is the basis on which we are 
approaching the Imperial district for a mandatory contract.” 


ExuHisir 8 
CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN CONGRESSMAN PHILLIPS AND THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


[From the Congressional Record, July 31. 1950, pp. 11602-—3] 


(Mr. Phillips of California asked and was given permission to revise and 
extend his remarks and include two letters from the State Department.) 


THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE CONTINUES TO IGNORE ITS PLEDGE 


Mr. Puiures of California. Mr. Speaker, it was just about a year ago now, 
August 8, 1949, to be exact, that I called the attention of the Congress to the 
unjustified treatment accorded the farmers of the Imperial Valley, Calif., by our 
Department of State. Today I rise again to say that another year has passed 
and the situation remains unchanged—the rights of these farmers are still being 
denied to them. 

For another year, the Department of State has failed to keep its word whereby 
Imperial irrigation district—the organization of the farmers of the valley—may 
proceed to construct the Pilot Knob hydroelectric power plant and operate the 
All-American Canal, the right to do which was granted by the Congress in the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act of December 1928 and confirmed by the Federal 
yovernment in its contract of December 1, 1932, with the district. Since 1944 
the district has been trying to carry out this contract but has been prevented from 
doing so by the combined refusal of both the Secretary of State and Secretary of 
Interior to honor the contract. 

In my statement of a year ago I gave a brief description of the background of 
this matter which I will not repeat at this time. In November 1947 the district 
submitted a proposal to the State Department dealing with the operation of 
the All-American Canal, development of the Pilot Knob power site, by and 
at the expense of the district, and several alternatives as to properties of the 
district located at Andrade, Calif., to be used in connection with the carrying 
out of the water treaty with Mexico which became effective in November 1945. 

In August 1948 the State Department notified the district by letter that, as to 
its proposal dealing with the All-American Canal and Pilot Knob power develop- 
ment, this was accepted in principle, subject to clarifying amendments, and that 
a draft of a proposed agreement would be submitted to the district at a reasonably 
early date. The record will show that this acceptance was made after the State 
Department had consulted with the Department of Justice and the Department 
of the Interior. No such draft of a proposed agreement has as yet been sub- 
mitted to the district. Two years have gone by. 

As to the district’s Andrade properties, the letter of August 1948 stated that 
the Department of State had selected from the alternatives proposed, that of 
acquiring and operating them directly by the Federal Government since it was 
believed that such was required by the treaty. It is interesting to note that, in 
this connection, a bill is now before the Congress giving the authority for such 
acquisition. The record will show that Imperial irrigation district has not only 
endorsed this bill but will cooperate in carrying out its provisions; Imperial will 
stand by its proposal despite the fact the State Department has failed, so far, 
at least, to make good on its acceptance of the district’s proposal. 
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Mr. Speaker, the record will show that a draft of contract was prepared by 
the State Department and submitted for comment to the Secretary of the In- 
terior in November 1948, and that, despite the fact he had previously endorsed 
the district’s proposal, he reversed his position, due no doubt to the strong 
political pressure adverse to the district’s interests brought to bear on him and 
refused, or at least failed to submit, comments on the draft. This same source 
of political pressure started to work on the then new Secretary of State and as a 
result the matter was taken up for review by the latter. That is where the 
matter rests today. 

At this point let me say, Mr. Speaker, that the outstanding feature of the oppo- 
sition from this source of political pressure is that no one knows or can deter- 
mine any logical reason for such opposition or what interests such opposition 
has in the manner one way or another. 

Not only had this continued refusal on the part of our Government to honor 
its word to its people been grossly unfair and caused damages amounting to many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to my people in the Imperial Valley but now 
our country is at war again. Mr. Speaker, we need to conserve our petroleum 
supply for war needs. This Pilot Knob power development, which the district is 
anxious to construct at its own expense, and which was endorsed and urged by 
the War Production Board in 1944 because of its minimum requirements of 
strategic materials, should be in operation now. It is not in operation, and, as 
a result, over 250,000 barrels of fuel oil a year are being consumed to produce the 
electric power which the Pilot Knob plant should be producing. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to remark that this is not a good example of conduct by our 
Government nor is it in the best interests of efforts to do all we can to win the war. 

As a matter of record, I wish, Mr. Speaker, to place in the Record at this 
point the letters from the Department of State. The first is the simple acknowl- 
edgment of the receipt of a tear sheet from the Congressional Record of August 8, 
a year ago, which I sent the Secretary of State, after making my report to the 
Congress on the delay in carrying out the Department’s promise to the farmers 
of the Imperial Valley. I shall, of course, send the Secretary of State a copy of 
the Record of today, calling his attention to the report I am now making to the 
Congress, that another year has passed without this promise being kept. I hope, 
Mr. Speaker, this is not to become an annual event. 

“AueustT 15, 1949. 
“Hon, JoHN PHILLIPS, 
“House of Representatives. 

“My Dear Mr. Puiires: The receipt is acknowledged of your letter dated 
August 10, 1949, relating to the operation of the All-American Canal facilities 
by the Imperial irrigation district. 

“This matter will receive prompt consideration and a further reply to your 
letter under acknowledgment will be made in the near future. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Ernest A. Gross, Assistant Secretary, 
“(For the Secretary of State).” 


The second letter, dated October 5, 1949, goes into the matter more fully. I call 
attention to several sentences. Although the Imperial district’s proposals were 
submitted to the Department of the Interior by the Department of State on 
November 10, 1948, the Secretary of State says on October 5, 1949, that “No 
definitive reply has been received from the Department of the Interior.” 

I also call attention to the fact that the Secretary of State discussed this 
matter, which is entirely a California matter, with the Senators from our neigh- 
boring State, Arizona, and agreed to discuss it with the Senators from my own 
State, California, but that to this date the California Senators and the Repre- 
sentative from the Twenty-second District are still waiting for the suggested 
conference. 


“OcTonerR 5, 1949. 


“The Honorable JoHN PHILLIPS, 
“House of Representatives. 
“My Dear Mr. PHILLIPS: Further reference is made to your letter of August 10, 


1949, relating to the operation by the Imperial irrigation district of the All- 
American Canal facilities. 


“The views which you expressed and the summary of the situation which you 
gave before the House of Representatives on August 8, 1949, have been carefully 
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studied. The summary of this matter which you gave is substantially correct. 
However, in respect to your statement that the Imperial irrigation district sub- 
mitted its proposals pursuant to the request of the Department at the Los Angeles 
conference in September 1947, the record shows that it was as a result of a sug- 
gestion made by a representative of the Department of Justice that the district 
submitted proposals for the operation by it of the All-American Canal facilities 
in conformity with provisions of the water treaty of February 3, 1944. The 
representative of the Department of State agreed that it would give consideration 
to whatever proposals the district might submit. The proposals were, of course, 
submitted in December 1947 and supplemented in January 1948. 

“The Department, after consultation with the Department of Justice, the 
Department of the Interior, and the United States section, International Bound- 
ary and Water Commission, United States and Mexico, reached the view that 
under the provisions of the treaty of 1944 a Federal or a State or a local agency 
might perform the actual operation and maintenance of the All-American Canal 
facilities. In accordance with this view the Department replied to the district 
on August 4, 1948, to the effect that the proposals were acceptable in principle 
provided that certain clarifying amendments were made. 

“Thereafter, following consultation with the United States Section of the 
Commission, the Department prepared a draft of contract amending, in keeping 
with the proposals of the district, the All-American Canal contract of December 
1, 1932, to bring it in conformity with the provisions of the Water Treaty of 
1944. This draft of contract, as you noted in your speech on August 8, was 
submitted on November 10, 1948, to the Secretary of the Interior for comments. 
Under the same date this draft was also submitted to the Attorney General for 
his views. 

“Since November 10, 1948, the Attorney General has replied briefiy, but no 
definitive reply has been received from the Department of the Interior. 

“However, during the early part of this year it was urged upon the Department 
that the testimony of its representatives before the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations when the Water Treaty of 1944 was before the Senate for advice 
and consent to ratification, supported the views that the facilities in reference 
were to be operated solely by the Bureau of Reclamation of the Department of 
the Interior and that the Senate, in voting on the treaty, relied upon this 
interpretation by the Department of State. 

“Subsequently, Secretary Krug also indicated his view that the statements of 
witnesses during the Senate hearings on the treaty amounted to assurances to 
the Senate that the Bureau of Reclamation would operate and maintain the 
facilities in reference and, further, that as a practical matter it was not feasible 
for the United States to permit any agency except a Federal agency to operate 
and maintain the All-American Canal Works. 

“Pursuant to these representations, the Secretary personally reviewed the 
testimony and subsequent developments and as a result he was impressed by sev- 
eral points. He agreed to discuss with Senators Hayden and McFarland the pro- 
cedure which should be followed by the executive branch before reaching a 
final decision in the matter. He has also agreed, at the request of Senator 
Knowland, to confer with the Senators from California. The Secretary would, 
I am sure, welcome you to a meeting with the California Senators. No date has 
been set for such conferences and in the meantime action has been suspended. 

“Because of his interest in the matter, we are trasmitting a copy of this letter 
to Senator Knowland for his information. 

“We shall be glad to keep you advised of further developments. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“ERNEST A. Gross, 
“Assistant Secretary 
“(For the Secretary of State).” 





ExHirsit 9 


SecTIons 104 AND 105 or THE AMERICAN-MEXICAN TREATY Act oF 1950 (AcT oF 
Sepr. 13, 1950, Pus. No. 786, 81sr Cona., 2p SEss.) 


Sec. 104. The United States Commissioner, in order to comply with the pro- 
visions of articles 12 and 23 of the treaty of February 3, 1944, between the United 
States and Mexico, relating to the utilization of the waters of the Colorado and 
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Tijuana Rivers and of the Rio Grande below Fort Quitman, Texas, is authorized 
to acquire, in the name of the United States, by purchase or by proceedings in 
eminent domain, the physical properties owned by the Imperial Irrigation Dis- 
trict of California, located in the vicinity of Andrade, California, consisting of 
the Alamo Canal in the United States, the Rockwood Intake, the Hanlon Head- 
ing, the quarry, buildings used in connection with such facilities, and appurtenant 
lands, and to reconstruct, operate, and maintain such properties in connection 
with the administration of said treaty. 

Sec. 105. Funds heretofore appropriated to the Department of State under 
the heading “International Boundary and Water Commission, United States 
and Mexico” shall be available for the purposes of this title: Provided, That 


authorizations under this title shall apply only to projects agreed upon by the 


two Governments in accordance with the treaty of February 3, 1944. 





Exuisir 10 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington 25, D. C., November 38, 1950. 
The Honorable Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior. 

My Dear Mr. SEcRETARY: Reference is made to our discussion on July 18, 1950, 
and to previous correspondence, concerning the operation and maintenance of 
Imperial Dam and the All-American Canal from Imperial Dam to and including 
the Pilot Knob check and wasteway. 

I am pleased to confirm the statement made by me during our meeting that it 
is my view that the pertinent provisions of the treaty for the utilization of waters 
of the Colorado and Tijuana Rivers and of the Rio Grande concluded on February 
8, 1944, between the United States and Mexico require this Government, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Article 23, to retain control of the above-men- 
tioned facilities, as well as the direct ownership thereof. As I stated during our 
discussion, the interest of this Department is to see that the treaty obligation 
of making deliveries of water to Mexico is carried out. The adequacy of the 
performance by a Federal or a State or a local agency of the functions of making 
such deliveries and of operating and maintaining the necessary facilities used 
in that connection is a matter primarily for determination by your Department 
and is not a matter with which this Department is concerned beyond being as- 
sured of the fulfillment of the treaty obligation of this Government to Mexico. 

Sincerely yours, 
DEAN ACHESON. 


Exutsir 11 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D. C., November 7, 1950. 
Hon. DEAN ACHESON, 
Secretary of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Secretary: Your letter of November 3 advises me of your con- 
clusion that article 23 of the 1944 Mexican Water Treaty, providing for the 
retention by the respective Governments of the direct ownership, control, and 
jurisdiction of the works used in performing the treaty, requires retention by the 
United States of control, as well as the direct ownership, of the Imperial Dam 
and the All-American Canal from Imperial Dam to and including the Pilot Knob 
check and wasteway. It is indicated that your Department’s interest is to see 
that the treaty obligation regarding water deliveries to Mexico is carried out, 
and that the adequacy of the performance of the functions of making such de- 
liveries and of operating and maintaining the necessary facilities used in that 
connection is primarily to be determined by this Department. 

It is my determination that, within the framework of the foregoing interpreta- 
tion of article 23 of the treaty, the only method by which the Department of the 
Interior can assure the necessary ownership, control, and jurisdiction required 
by the treaty (in connection with water deliveries to Mexico) is through the 
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peration and maintenance by the Bureau of Reclamation of the Imperial Dam 
and the All-American Canal from Imperial Dam to and including the Pilot Knob 
check and wasteway. 

This determination is in accord with expressions of representatives of the 
executive branch of the Government, and the resulting understanding of mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, during the hearings which 
culminated in ratification of the treaty. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oscark L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior. 





ExHIsIT 12 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION NO. 6 
(Adopted in Senate January 23, 1951) 


CHAPTER —. SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION NO. 6—-RELATING TO THE ALL-AMERICAN 
CANAL PROJECT 


Whereas the Boulder Canyon Project Act of December 21, 1928 (45 Stat. 1057) 
authorized the construction of the All-American Canal and made provision for 
Imperial Irrigation District, a political subdivision of the State of California, 
to assume the care, operation and maintenance of said canal upon the completion 
thereof ; and 

Whereas said act also granted the right to said district to utilize the power 
possibilities on said canal, the net proceeds therefrom to be applied against 
the district’s obligation to repay to the Federal Government the construction 
cost of said canal; and 

Whereas pursuant to the provisions of said act, before any moneys were 
expended by the Federal Government on or for the construction of said canal, 
Imperial Irrigation District entered into a contract with said government under 
date of December 1, 1932, by the terms of which said district was granted the 
right and required to assume the care, operation, and maintenance of said 
eanal upon the completion thereof and also the right to develop the power 
possibilities thereon; and 

Whereas the main All-American Canal has been completed and has been in 
operation for a number of years and the Secretary of the Interior has trans- 
ferred the care, operation and maintenance to Imperial Irrigation District of 
all of said main canal except the upper section thereof, being that section from 
and including the diversion works on the Colorado River at Imperial Dam down 
to and including the Pilot Knob Check and Pilot Knob Wasteway; and 

Whereas Imperial Irrigation District has proceeded to develop the power 
possibilities on the section of the All-American Canal which it is operating 
and in connection therewith has acquired and is operating a complete power 
system serving the needs of all consumers of electric power in Imperial County 
and in Coachella Valley, Riverside County, California, served with water by 
the said canal but to date said district has been prevented by certain federal 
departments from developing the power possibilities at the Pilot Knob site on 
said canal, which is the most important and valuable power site to said district 
on said canal; and 

Whereas over the past years, Imperial Irrigation District has requested the 
Secretary of the Interior to keep faith with the provisions of the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act and the district’s contract of December 1, 1932, and turn over the 
care, operation, and maintenance of the upper sec tion of said canal to said 
district and grant permission for said district to develop the Pilot Knob power 
site (without expense to the United States) ; and 

Whereas the water treaty between the United States and Mexico dated Feb- 
ruary 3, 1944, grants to Mexico the right to receive a portion of its water by 
means of the All-American Canal and Pilot Knob Wasteway, such water to be 
carried from the point where the latter empties into the old Alamo Canal to 
the delivery point on the international boundary ; and 
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Whereas the amount of such water to be so delivered to Mexico is but a 
relatively small proportion of the total annual flow of the All-American Canal 
and need not interfere with the district’s operation of the canal nor the develop- 
ment of power at the Pilot Knob site; and 

Whereas the United States does not have the right to the use of any of the 
capacity of the All-American Canal for such supplying of water to Mexico but 
Imperial Irrigation District does have surplus capacity in said canal down to 
Pilot Knob which it proposes to use in connection with the development of 
power at that point; and 

Whereas to remove any question as to possible conflict between said treaty 
and said district’s contract, and also in a spirit of cooperation, said district has, 
by a proposal submitted to the Secretary of State in December 1947, offered 
to make available without cost to either the Federal Government or the Mexican 
Government capacity in the All-American Canal down to the end of the Pilot 
Knob Wasteway and to transport to that point the water necessary to fulfill 
the requirements of said treaty under rules and regulations therefor to be 
promulgated by the Federal Government; provided, that the upper section of said 
canal is turned over to said district and it is permitted to develop the Pilot 
Knob power site, as provided for in said district’s contract of December 1, 1932; 
and 

Whereas after concurrence by the Department of the Interior and the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the Secretary of State accepted said district’s proposal in 
principle, subject only to a clarification of wording, and did so notify said 
district by letter dated August 4, 1948; and 

Whereas for reasons unknown to this Legislature, despite such acceptance 
the Secretary of State has recently turned the matter over to the Secretary of 
Interior to decide who shall operate the upper section of the All-American Canal 
and the latter has announced that the Bureau of Reclamation will handle such 
operation, without giving any valid reasons why and in total disregard of the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act and the district’s contract of December 1, 1932; and 

Whereas Imperial Irrigation District has already suffered large financial losses 
caused by the Federal Government’s refusal to permit said district to develop 
the Pilot Knob site and the Nation has lost hundreds of thousands of barrels 
of fuel oil used to generate power which otherwise would have been supplied by 
the Pilot Knob plant had the district been permitted to build it, which situation 
should be remedied without further delay; and 

Whereas this Legislature believes that the Federal Government should take 
every reasonable means to observe and keep faith with the contracts it makes 
with its people and that this principle is particulariy important at this time of 
world crisis when our form of government is on trial before the world; and 

Whereas this Legislature believes in the principle of local control of public 
works to the greatest extent practicable, subject only to such reasonable rules 
and regulations by the Federal Government as may be necessary to protect the 
government's investment in such works; now, therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of the State of California, jointly, That 
the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of State of the United States be 
nremorialized to uphold the principles of our form of government in its dealings 
with Imperial Irrigation District under the terms of the Boulder Canyon Project 
Act, the contract with said district of December 1, 1932, and the treaty with 
Mexico dated February 3, 1944; and be it further 

Resolved, That said two secretaries be memorialized to proceed under the 
principles of the proposal made to the Secretary of State by Imperial Irrigation 
District in December, 1947, in accordance with the acceptance thereof by said 
secretary as stated in letter of August 4, 1948, to said district, to the end that 
said district be permitted, without further delay, to assume the care, operation, 
and maintenance of all of the main All-America Canal and to proceed with the 
development of the power site at Pilot Knob; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Attorney General of California, the State Engineer, and 
all other officers of the State of California be and they are hereby directed to 
use all means within their power to carry out the objectives of this resolution and 
to assist Imperial Irrigation District in accordance therewith; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President of the United States, the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Attorney General of the United States, the 
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Commissioner of the Bureau of Reclamation and to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative from California in the Congress of the United States. 


aK ae Secretary of State. — 
Attest: 





Exuisit 13 
RESOLUTION No. 68-51 


Whereas provision was made in the All-American Canal contract of December 1, 
1932, between Imperial Irrigation District and the United States of America, 
whereby, upon completion of construction of said All-American Canal or any 
unit thereof useful to said district and upon 60 days’ notice thereof by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Imperial L[rrigation District was to assume the care, opera- 
tion and maintenance of said canal or said unit; and 

Whereas said Secretary of the Interior did announce the completion of that 
part (the lower end) of said canal lying westerly of what is known as the Pilot 
Knob Check, and the care, operation, and maintenance of said section was there- 
upon assumed by the district and said district has operated said section since 
q that time at no expense to the United States; and 
Whereas that section of said canal from and including Imperial Dam and 
3 the diversion works located at said dam down to said Pilot Knob Check has 
been completed and in operation for a number of years, but said Secretary 
has refused to announce the completion thereof or turn the care, operation, 
and maintenance over to said district ; and 
A Whereas under date of April 16, 1946, the board of directors of Imperial Irri- 
2 gation District adopted a certain resolution urging that the Secretary of the 
Interior, in keeping with the spirit and intent of said contract of December 1, 
3 1932, make the determinations and give the notice, in accordance with and as 
i provided in said contract, for the district, at the earliest possible date, to assume 
the care, operation, and maintenance of said canal, including said section from 
and including Imperial Dam and the diversion works located at said dam down 
3 to and including said Pilot Knob Check; and 
2 Whereas although it was the opinion of the board of directors of Imperial 
Irrigation District that the water treaty with Mexico dated February 3, 1944, 
did not in any wise interfere with said Secretary of the Interior carrying out 
said contract, said district, in December 1947, did submit a proposal in rela- 
| tion to said treaty and said contract, which proposal was accepted in principle 
| 
| 
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by the Department of the Interior, the Department of State, and the Department 
of Justice; and 

Whereas contrary to said acceptance, the Secretary of the Interior did, by 
letter to the district dated December 4, 1950, notify said district that the Bureau 
of Reclamation would control, operate, and maintain the All-American Canal 
from and including Imperial Dam and the diversion works located at that point 
2 down to said Pilot Knob Check ; and 

Whereas this is in direct violation of said contract of December 1, 1932, and, 
in the opinion of the board of directors of said district, is not only unnecessary 
but is unjustified and unauthorized by existing law and constitutes, in effect, 
a repudiation of the good faith between the Government of the United States and 
its people; and 

Whereas in that section of the current (1952) appropriation bill—now under 
consideration by the House Appropriations Committee—dealing with the Interior 
Department, provision has been made for a special appropriation for operation 
and maintenance of the All-American Canal by the Bureau of Reclamation con- 
taining a restriction upon the use of the funds sought by said appropriation 
and which, if enacted by the Congress, might be used by the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Bureau of Reclamation in an attempt to sustain the unjustified 
decision of the Secretary of the Interior relative to the control, operation, and 
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maintenance of the section of the All-American Canal above described, which it is 
not believed the Congress would support if it were fully aware of all of the facts 
in regard to the situation; and 

Whereas there is no authorization in existing law for an appropriation for 
operation and maintenance of the All-American Canal by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and hence the provision in the pending bill constitutes new legislation in an 
appropriation bill and is therefore subject to a point of order; and 

Whereas, in addition, the restriction proposed on the use of funds by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior would, if adopted, violate the contract of December 1, 1932, 
between the district and the United States and would constitute a threat to the 
district’s water supply ; and 

Whereas it is believed the Congress is desirous of maintaining one of the major 
principles upon which this Government was founded, that of keeping faith with 
its people; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the board of directors of Imperial irrigation district, That said 
board, by this resolution, hereby : 

1. Reaffirms the request stated in said resolution of April 16, 1946, for the 
immediate assumption by the district of the care, operation and maintenance 
of said All-American Canal, including the section from and including Imperial 
Dam and the diversion works located at that point down to and including the 
Pilot Knob check, subject to the proposal in principle of the district to the United 
States dated December 2, 1947, which would make unnecessary any appropria- 
tion whatever by the Congress for the operation and maintenance of the All- 
American Canal during the fiscal year 1952, thereby resulting in a saving to the 
Treasury of the United States; 

2. Requests the elimination from the current (1952) appropriation bill of the 
item for operation and maintenance of the All-American Canal, and in particular 
the restriction on the use of funds, such as proposed by the provision in the pend- 
ing bill, relating to use of funds for operation and maitnenance of said All- 
American Canal; 

3. Requests the cooperation of the Appropriations Committee of the House and 
the Congress in insisting upon the Seeretary of the Interior carrying out in good 
faith with Imperial irrigation district the spirit and intent of said contract of 
December 1, 1932 ;-and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee; the chairman of the Subcommittee on the Interior 
Department of the House Appropriations Committee; Congressman Harry R. 
Sheppard and Congressman John Phillips; the Secretary of the Interior; the 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Reclamation; and the regional director, region 3, 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

Passed and adopted this 20th day of February, 1951, 











[SEAL] IMPERIAL IRRIGATION District, 
By » 
President. 
By . 
Secretary. 


The vote on the adoption of said resolution was as follows, to wit: 

Ayes: Trentham, Bryant, and Hewes. 

Noes: None. 

Absent: Morrow and Stewart. 

Not voting: None. 

IMPERIAL IRRIGATION DISTRICT, 
Office of Secretary, 8s: 

This is to certify that the foregoing is a full, true, and correct copy of a resolu- 
tion passed by the board of directors of Imperial irrigation district at its regular 
adjourned session on the 20th day of February 1951. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my seal of said 
district this 20th day of February 1951. 

[SEAL] 





Secretary. 
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CENTRAL VALLEY Progect 
WITNESS 


7 A. D. EDMONSTON, EXECUTIVE OFFICER OF THE WATER PROJECT 
AUTHORITY OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Kirwan. Now we will hear from Mr. A. D. Edmonston. 

Mr. Epmonsron. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is A. D. Edmonston, and I am State engineer of California and 
also executive officer of the water project authority of that State, on 
whose behalf I am appearing before you today. 

The authority since its organization by State legislative acts in 
1933 has been the official representative of the State of California in 
i. all matters pertaining to the Central Valley project, and appropria- 
(4 tion for which for the fiscal year 1952 is now under consideration by 
your committee. 

The authority has been active in efforts to secure congressional 
approval of the project, requesting adequate annual appropriations 
by the Congress for its construction so that it could be completed 
and placed into operation to accomplish the purposes for which it is 
designed at the earliest possible date. The authority has also inter- 
ested itself in furthering the sale of water and power made available 
by the project and in assisting the Bureau of Reclamation in matters 
relating to its construction. 

At this juncture I wish to introduce and request that it be made 
a part of the record, a resolution adopted by the water project author- 
4 ity at its meeting of February 20, 1951, recommending appropriation 
3 of the following sums for expenditure on the several features of the 

’ Central Valley project in the fiscal year 1952. 
4 Mr. Kirwan. That will go in the record at this point. 
; (The matter referred to is as follows :) 





RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE WATER Project AUTHORITY OF THE STATE OF 
CALIFORNIA AT SPECIAL MEETING HELD ON FEBRUARY 20, 1951 


Whereas new features have been added by the Congress to the Central Valley 
: project as originally authorized ; and 
4 Whereas the Nation is entering into a state of military preparedness; and 
Whereas the water and power features of the Central Valley project are 
of major importance to a program for increasing electrical power and food 
production in the interest of national security ; and 
Whereas the -water-project authority believes that the construction of units 
of the Central Valley project can and should be brought to completion and that 
appropriations for the items listed below can be expended during the 1952 fiscal 
year to attain those objectives : 








1. Shasta Dam, Reservoir, and facilities__........_...._________ $1, 000, 000 
ag ge Salle a 5G 2S. ie SA I a Sl A rated IN 150, 000 
ee SO 0 er a ie ee ee 100, 000 
Giri VI Oi aS re 300, 000 
4 Ia a de ccccgni Sew nig cpienonar noone 1, 700, 000 
4 6. Sacramento Valley irrigation canals____...-.-_______--____ 250, OOO 
¢ 7, ee ee Seg = 14, 000, 000 
4 8. Tracy and Elverta switchyards___......._________________ 1, 000, 000 
| 9. Shasta-Tracy transmission line (west side). ~~ ~~ ~~-_______ 200, BOO 
; Oj By Sore 1m) Ob: CONGUE... 2 5 ee 250, 000 
i a : * 
3 A i yg en a a . 5. 000, OOO 
4 12; Irrigation-diatribution systems......................_..._.... 20,000, 600 
3 I a aa I ek cin ts wdevusdnu anfiounscicbua 500, 000 


| ERG Ss See een ss 
80063—-51—-pt. 2———-33 


w—u-=a.- £4,450, 000 
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Now, therefor, be it 

Resolved by the Water Project Authority of the State of California, That the 
Eighty-second Congress of the United States be requested to appropriate in the 
1952 fiscal year budget of the United States Bureau of Reclamation, Department 
of the Interior, the sum of $44,450,000, in order that the construction of features. 
of the Central Valley project may be expedited to make available irrigation 


water and electric energy for production of food and equipment in the program 
for national defense; be it further 


Resolved, That the executive officer of this authority be authorized and di- 


rected to make representations before the appropriate bodies in support of this 
resolution ; and be it further 


Resolved, That copies of this resolution be transmitted to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of the Interior, the Commissioner of Reclamation, 
chairmen of the Appropriations Committees of the Congress, and to the Califor- 
nia Representatives in the Congress. 

Mr. Epmonston. In order to be fully informed when acting upon 
the amounts requested for the construction of the Central Valley 
project in the fiscal year 1952, the authority had its engineers prepare 
for its use and for the use of the Members of the Congress, a report 
setting forth the construction progress and status of costs of the active 
construction features, the status of other features of the project and 
recommendations as to the amounts of the appropriation for the sev- 
eral units of the project which should be requested of the Congress. 
Copies of this report are being filed with your committee. 


It may be noted that the features for which the largest amounts of. 


appropriation are recommended are the Delta-Mendota canal, the 
Delta steam-electric plant, distribution systems to utilize the water 
made available by the Central Valley project, and the power features 
of the American River development at the Folsom Dam. 

The other features of the initially authorized Central Valley pro}- 
ect are either almost complete or sufficient funds for bringing them 
practically to completion in this fiscal year or fiscal year 1952, are now 
available. The amounts requested for these features are for supple- 
mental work or for such additions as may be necessary in the fiscal 
year 1952 for the proper functioning of the project. Some funds are 
requested for investigations and initial work on the Sly Park Dam 
and conduits of the American River development and the Sacramento 
Valley irrigation canals, both of which units have been added to the 
original Central Valley project by recent legislation. 

Construction work on the main Delta-Mendota canal is well ad- 
vanced and the canal is expected to be ready for the conveyance of 
water by the end of this fiscal year. There are some features, how- 
ever, such as the wasteways which will require completion in fiscal 
year 1952 and an allotment of $1,700,000 for this and other completion 
work is requested. 

Provision has been made for the construction of two transmission 
lines from the Shasta and Keswick power plants to the switchyard 
at the Tracy pumping plant of the Delta-Mendota canal. The line 
down the east side of the Sacramento Valley is nearing completion 
and will be available for the delivery of power for the operation of 
the Tracy pumping plant during the coming irrigation season, Con- 
struction of the line down the west side of the acnsenne Valley is 


well advanced and it is estimated that only a small amount of addi- 
tional funds for its construction will be required. 
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In addition to high-voltage transmission lines to transmit the hydro- 
electric power to load center, the Shasta and Keswick power plants 
will require steam-electric plant support. This steam-electric support 
will serve the primary functions of firming the variable hydroelectric 
output and providing stand-by in case of breakdown of transmission 
lines or hydroelectric generating equipment. It is essential in order 
that a dependable supply of power can be assured for project pump- 
ing requirements and in order that the hydroelectric output of the 
project may be sold commerically to customers, both public and pri- 
vate, on an assured delivery basis. 

In order to provide this steam-electric support for the Shasta and 
Keswick power plants, it is proposed to construct a plant of 225,000- 
kilowatt capacity in the vicinity of the northern California load 
center which lies near Antioch in Contra Costa County. It is believed 
that the output of such a plant could be absorbed in the northern Cal- 
ifornia power-market area in addition to that from all other gen- 
erating capacity now constructed, under construction, or proposed. 
To support this the following information is presented : 

In the northern California power-market area, the postwar elec- 
tric load has increased from 1,648,000 kilowatts in 1945 to 2,520,000 
kilowatts in 1950, an increase of 872,000 kilowatts. During 1950 the 
annual generation of energy increased by some 3,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours a year over that produced in 1945. For the decade 1945 to 1955, 
inclusive, it is expected that the power load in northern California 
will expand by nearly 2,000,000 kilowatts, or to a peak load of over 
3,500,000 kilowatts by 1955. In the latter year it is estimated that 
the annual production of energy will be in the order of 20,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours. 

From the power plants that are now under construction, and with 
the turbogenerators that are at present under order, over 800,000 kilo- 
watts of new capacity will be added by 1953 to the resources now 
available in northern California. This addition is exclusive of hydro- 
electric production proposed at Folsom Dam. 

An accompanying chart illustrates graphically actual and esti- 
mated load conditions for the northern part of the State for the decade 
following 1945, together with new production facilities scheduled by 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., and the proposed addition of the Delta 
steam-electric plant. It is to be noted that the predicted load, with- 
out increased defense activities, would accommodate the addition of 
225,000 kilowatts proposed for the Delta steam-electric plant. 

For the foregoing reasons, the Water Project Authority is recom- 
mending that an appropriation of $5,000,000 be made for the fiscal 
year 1952 for the start of construction of the Delta steam-electric 
plant. 

(The chart referred to was filed with the committee. ) 
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Mr. Epmonston. The Bureau of Reclamation is now constructing 
distribution systems for two districts in the upper San Joaquin Valley 
for the utilization of Central Valley project water for which the dis- 
tricts have contracted. Contracts also have been signed or are under 
negotiation with seven other districts for the same purpose. Deliveries 
of water on an interim basis have been made during the past two irri- 
gation seasons and it is anticipated that the deliveries of water on a 
firm basis will start about the first of J uly of this year. Many of the 
districts which have contracts for the purchasing of water have no 
systems for delivering such water to the consumers. It is essential, 
therefore, that distribution systems be constructed in such districts as 
promptly as possible and for this reason an appropriation of $20,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year 1952 for sueh construction is recommended. The 
Folsom Dam and Reservoir are now being constructed by the Corps 
of Engineers and a request is being made by another State agency 
that such construction be expedited as rapidly as possible so that addi- 
tional flood protection may be afforded the city of Sacramento and 
vicinity, main-line transportation systems, and the Sacramento Delta 
area. The construction of the power facilities at Folsom Dam and a 
transmission line to the nearest practical interconnection with the Cen- 
tral Valley project transmission system was assigned to the Secretary 
of the Interior through the Commissioner of Reclamation. The fin- 
ished project is to be operated as a part of the Central Valley project. 
The power facilities are estimated to cost about $32,000,000, 

In the opinion of the Water Project Authority, construction of these 
facilities, including the purchase of necessary equipment, should be 
expedited as much as possible. It is believed that construction of the 
power plant can be carried on concurrently with the construction of 
Folsom Dam and that this should be done so that power from the 
project will be available at the earliest possible date. It is recom- 
mended, therefore, that an appropriation of $14,000,000 be made avail- 
able for the Folsom Reservoir project power facilities for the fiscal 
year 1952. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I respectfully request on behalf of the 
Water Project Authority of the State of California that your com- 
mittee recommended an appropriation of not less than $44,450,000 for 
work on the features of the Central Valley project in the fiscal year 
1952 so that a supply of irrigation water and power, for the Central 
Valley and northern California areas, may be assured to aid in the 
production of food and equipment for the existing national emer- 
gency. I thank you. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are glad to have your statement. Do you have 
anything more, Mr. Ely? 

Mr. Ey. This cominittee is fully informed on the Central Valley 
project not only through the time and attention it has given to hear- 
ings over the years, but because it has inspected the project on several 
occasions. 

The committee therefore is fully acquainted with the factors that 
brought this project into being: The necessity for an assured water 
supply for the San Joaquin and Sacramento Valley s, with power to 
help pay the way, and to enable the pumping which is the key to the 
transfer of Sacramento water into the San Joaquin Valley. 
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You also know the almost incredible delays which have beset the 
project, which is now in its second decade of construction. 

It is to the interests of the Federal Government. as well as the State 
of California to complete construction as rapidly as possible and place 
the whole project on a repayment basis. The longer completion is 
delayed, the longer the costs mount, not only because of the continu- 
ance of the very high administrative overhead over a longer period, 
but also because we seem to be in a period of higher and higher costs 
and shortages of materials. ; 

We consequently ask your renewed attention to the urgency of 
providing appropriations for this project at a rapid construction rate 
to assure early completion. Larger current appropriations to accel- 
erate completion mean lower over-all costs to the United States. 

We will leave with the committee the reports we have here on the 
construction progress and the amount of the cost of the Central Valley 
project. 

Mr. Puitiirs. Mr. Chairman, I want the record to show that I have 
been present during the testimony of these two gentlemen, and that I 
heartily approve their statements. 

Mr. Kirwan. I have received a telegram from Governor Earl War- 
ren, of California, which I will insert in the record at this point, if 
there is no objection. 

(The telegram referred to is as follows:) 


SACRAMENTO, CALIr., February 28, 1951. 
Hon. MIcHAEL KIRWAN, 
Chairman, Interior Subcommittee, House Committee on Appropriations, 
House Office Building. 

A. D. Edmonston, State engineer of California and executive officer of the 
Water Project Authority is appearing before your committee today on behalf 
of the authority requesting an appropriation of $44,450,000 for the Central 
Valley project for the fiscal year 1952. I personally support this request and 
respectfully urge your serious consideration of the items contained therein. 
The features for which largest amounts are recommended are the Delta-Men- 
(lota canal. The Delta steam e'ectrie plant. Irrigation distribution systems 
and ‘power features of the American River development at Folsom Dam. All 
of these units are required before the Central Valley project can function effi- 
ciently for the purpose for which it was designed. The units of the projects now 
in operation have brought great benefits to the areas they serve. However, de- 
livery of a full supply of water to the San Joaquin Valley where it is direly 
needed will require the additional funds requested by the Water Project Au- 
thority. The transmission lines from Shasta and Keswick power plants to the 
switch yard at the Tracy pumping plant of the Delta-Mendota canal will make 
possible direct use of project power for operation of the huge Tracy pumping 
plant during the coming irrigation season. I wish to emphasize the authority's 
request for an appropriation of $5,000,000 for starting construction of the Delta 
steam electric power plant which would firm and materially increase the value 
of the electric energy generated by the hydro plants of the projects. With in- 
creased defense activities on the Pacific coast we need every kilowatt of power 
that can be produced. For that reason I am also urging your careful considera- 
tion of the authority’s request for $14,000,000 for the Folsom Dam power facili- 
ties. Folsom Dam and Reservoir are being constructed—engineers. The power 
facilities by the Department of Interior. The finished project is to be operated 
as part of the Central Valley project. Construction of the power facilities should 
be carried on concurrently with the construction of Folsom Dam so that power 
from this project will be available at the earliest possible date. It will be ap- 
preciated if you will incorporate my statement in the record of your hearings 
for the consideration of your full committee. 

EARL WARREN, Governor. 
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THourspay, Marcu 1, 1951. 


OPPOSITION TO THE CALIFORNIA INTERTIE AND OTHER PowER AND 
RECLAMATION PROJECTS IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


WITNESSES 


HUBERT WALTER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, COLUMBIA BASIN 
COMMISSION, ALSO REPRESENTING GOV. ARTHUR B. LANGLIE, 
OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


HON. WALT HORAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 


GLEN A. SMOTHERS, MANAGER, GRANT COUNTY PUBLIC UTILITY 
DISTRICT 


KIRBY BILLINGSLEY, MEMBER, CHELAN COUNTY PUBLIC UTILITY 
DISTRICT, WENATCHEE, WASH. 


FRANK T. BELL, MEMBER, COLUMBIA BASIN COMMISSION, APPEAR- 
ING INDIVIDUALLY AND AS A MEMBER, EPHRATA, WASH. 


GEORGE D. ZAHN, MEMBER, COLUMBIA BASIN COMMISSION, STATE 
OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Jackson. The committee will come to order. 

This morning we will hear witnesses from the State of Washington 
with reference to the proposed California intertie and also with 
reference to power and reclamation projects for the State of Wash- 
ington. ; 

Our first witness is Mr. Hubert Walter, representing the Governor 
of the State of Washington, Arthur B. Langlie, and also appearing 
as executive secretary of the Columbia Basin Commission. 

Mr. Watrer. In addition to speaking for the Columbia Basin 
Commission I have an authorization here from Gov. Arthur B. Lang- 
lie, asking that I voice his opinions and those of others in the State 
of Washington who are bitterly opposed to the proposed tie-in with 
the Shasta Dam of California. 

I do not know whether the engineering standards are feasible, but 
economically, I think we can show you, and we are convinced in our 
own minds, that what can be done with that power in California can 
be done at a lower cost and with more efficiency at home in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

The power of the Columbia River is our greatest asset and we resent 
very much the raids upon that. That is where the lifeblood of the 
Pacific Northwest comes from. This tie-in proposed, or the trans- 
portation of power from Grand Coulee, Bonneville and other Colum- 
bia River dams, was considered as a possible means of bolstering 
power in California in World War II but it was turned down as 
not a good proposition. 

If it was not good then when the emergency from the defense 
standpoint was far more critical than at present, then we do not 
think it necessary now. This is called “dump” or surplus power 
that allegedly exists. We contend there would be none if that power 
at the off-peak periods were offered to northwestern industry in 
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the States of Washington, Oregon, and Idaho at a rate comparable 
to what it would return in California. Northwest industries them- 
selves would consume this power then. It would require them to 
go into night operations; but if the power were cheap enough, and 
at the same net return at which this power would bring in California, 
considering the loss and leakage, it likely would be consumed in the 
State of Washington. There is a power shortage in the Northwest. 
We have no surplus of firm power, but during the nighttime when 
our power is not consumed there is an excess possible. If there were 
a special rate offered the people of the Northwest, then we believe 
industries would take that nighttime power and make this $6 mil- 
lion of $7 million tie-in from Klamath Falls to Shasta unnecessary. 

You have to have 235 miles of line from Maupin and the dams down 
there and the power loss will be terrific. That is the advice of engi- 
neers. 

We have to have this power. We will never have enough power 
in Washington. Nothing but a complete and thorough study of what 
can be done with this power at home will determine how best to use it. 
If the cost to the consumer of this night usage of power is brought 
down to the proper level, it will be consumed; but there never has 
been to our knowledge a complete study made of that power, of the 
type of rate that would be necessary to induce our industry to use it 
at a return equal or in excess of what it would net in California. 

Mr. Jackson. You are talking about the surplus and off-peak 
power ? 

Mr. Water. Yes. As for daytime power, we will never in our 
lifetime have enough to satisfy the people’s needs in the State of 
Washington. Sothat, as an alternate proposal, we would contend that 
you find out what that power would have to sell for to return the 
net income in Washington or Oregon that it would bring in Cali- 
fornia. Then, if that power is not taken up—and our belief is it will 
be—then offer it elsewhere. Right now, it would be in there by 
November 1952. 

At the last meeting of the Columbia Basin Interagency Committee, 
which is an organization representing the governors and Federal 
departments throughout the Northwest, Brigadier General Walsh is 
reported in the press dispatch as saying: 

A shortage of critical metals has already affected construction of major civil- 
works projects, 

Why build this line from Oregon to California and use critical ma- 
terials when that power can be used more effectively, efficiently, and 
economically in the Pacific Northwest. 

And I quote further a United Press dispatch from the same news- 
paper (the Wenatchee Daily World), quoting the spokesman for 
California interests (February 21, 1951) : 

It would be a “great strategic mistake” to connect the Central Valley and 
Bonneville power projects told the California Water Projects Authority 
yesterday. 

W. E. Stewart, of the California Chamber of Commerce, told the Board his 
group is opposed to the proposal to link the two with a power transmission line. 

It would get the Central Valley project involved in an interstate plan, Stewart 


said, and so would cut down California’s chances of eventually taking over the 
project. 
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California, apparently, does not want it and I can promise you there 
is nothing on which the State of Washington is more unanimous than 
in regard to this proposed shipment of its power to California. This 
for the reasons I have given. 

We can do a better job at home and use it more economically. It 
would not use these critical metals at this time. If you can build 1 
line in an emergency to California, why not build 2, 4, 8, 10, or 12 in 
the Northwest. Then our agencies for utilizing our own resources 
and our greatest resources would be expanded to such a point that we 
would save tremendously. 

The Columbia River is our greatest asset—just as much as sun- 
shine is to California or Florida, and we should have as much oppor- 
tunity to use our own resource at home as possible. 

It is inconceivable to believe that there would ever be a period 
when the Columbia River supply of power would not be needed. 
There could be emergencies where it would be helpful to receive Cali- 
fornia power, but it would be so seldom and limited that it is not 
a good proposition to exchange power with California. We are 
bitterly opposed to taking our power out of the Northwest because 
it would hamper our economic opportunities and curtail them 
greatly. 

Mr. Jackson. Don’t you think it would be helpful if a conference 
would be held in the Pacific Northwest to go over this entire prob- 
lem with representatives of the State and public and private power 
organizations from business, industry, and your farm organizations, 
and sit around the table and discuss this thing thoroughly ? That 
has not been done up to now. 

Mr. Watrer. Yes. I would like in that connection, Mr. Jackson, 
to say, and make the formal request as representative of the Governor 
and the Columbia Basin Commission, that before a decision is made 
we have such a conference. 

Mr. Jackson. I have suggested previously it would be wise to have 
a conference to discuss all aspects of this proposal and then have 
the committee take another look at this thing in the light of what 
information might be developed. 

Mr. Watrer. As far as the firm power is concerned, we do not 
have an adequate supply. Right now, there are industries being 
curtailed and deprived of the opportunity of expanding in the State 
of Washington because we cannot maintain firm power, the result 
of falling water. It is all hydroelectric and we hope in the foresee- 
able future that storage dams are constructed and these reservoirs 
will hold back that water. Then the power production can be con- 
trolled 24 hours a day and there would be no need to have any sur- 
plus power. The water could be held back and used to develop power 
at the time of the peak power load. 

Mr. Jackson. As I understand it, Mr. Walter, between, say, May 
and August, at the present time you have your heavy water in the 
Columbia and you do have a surplus at certain periods together with 
the off-peak power. The point you are making is that when the 
other dams come in and you have an equalizing arrangement through 
your storage system and storage reservoirs, there will be no surplus 
either seasonable or off-peak. 

In addition, it is contemplated at the proper time that steam plants 
can be utilized to firm up power that is not otherwise firm at the 
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present time and is not being used, and both the public and private 
power companies would like to see that done because it is sound busi- 
ness to manage the power resources that way. 

Mr. Norrev. In this immediate area the Federal power produced 
is marketed by the Bonneville Power Administration ? 

Mr. ZaHn. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Norrenit. What I am trying to get at is this. Most of it, if not 
all of it, is developed by the action of the Federal Government. Now, 
it would not be successful to develop power in that area and then to 
transmit it a long distance into another area, on account of the loss 
you would sustain in the transmission of the power; is that right? 

Mr. Zann. That is essentially correct. 

Mr. Norreii. So if you heve a surplus in the Bonneville area and 
a shortage in the Central Vailey area, it would be better and more 
logical to develop it in Central Valley for that area, and then the 
Bonneville Power Administration can utilize the power generated in 
the Northwest ? 

Mr. Water. We have studies under way in the State of Washington 
for the construction of steara plants to firm up our electric energy 
up to the time we can get storage dams. If we are going to transport 
any power out of Washington we will need more steam plants to firm 
our supply. Why should we build them while we are shipping power 
to California? Why not let them build their own steam plants? 

Mr. Zann. And use up the critical material needed at this time. 

Mr. Norreti. At least, there is no reason why they should take 
yours? 

Mr. Watrer. No. This is our greatest resource and we should 
not part with it at this time. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Walter, for your statement and for 
your representations on behalf of the Governor. 

If there is no objection, I will insert in the record at this point a 
telegram from the Pacific Northwest Utilities Conference and also 
three excerpts from the Pacific Northwest Public Power Bulletin of 
February 1, 1951. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

Tacoma, WASH., March 1, 1951. 
Hon. HENry M. JAcKsoNn, 
Member of Congress: 

Appreciate greatly your invitation to appear at today's hearing re California 
intertie and regret inability to be there. Position Pacific Northwest Utilities 
Conference Committee must take regarding this intertie is one of definite opposi- 
tion. However, we have prospect of meeting with MeManus of DEPA and 
Secretary Chapman and also have requested any additional engineering informa- 
tion which might have a bearing on our position. If these conferences produce 
any justifiable change in our position we will immediately advise you. 

C, A. ERDAHL, 
Chairman, Pacific Northwest Utilities Conference Committee, Wash- 
ington Water Power Co., Pacific Power & Light Co., Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co., Seattle City Light, Mountain States Power Co., 
Tacoma City Light, Portland General Electric Co., Northwest Public 
Power Association. 


WHat Witt Be THE PRICE? 
The Bureau of Reclamation’s proposed California intertie appears to have 


appreciable economic, engineering, and national defense merit. However, the 
sureau uses these reasons merely as camouflage to hide the real purpose of exact- 
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ing a large toll-gate profit which will subsidize the Central Valley project at the 
Northwest power user’s expense. 

The Bureau now sells Shasta power to Pacific Gas & Electric at 5.2 mills aver- 
age and that company is a fairly willing customer in order to insure that no other 
customer steps in. 

The 138-mile 230,000-volt Klamath Falls-Shasta intertie would cost $6,000,000, 
on which operating expense, interest, amortization and line losses might run 8 
percent, or $480,000 per year. If the line carries 600,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
southward each year, the Burean’s cost would be only 0.8 mill per kilowatt-hour, 
or at most 1.0 mill. Since California rivers are low or dry in summer when 
irrigation pumping peaks demand the most power, the Bureau would be able 
to sell all Northwest summer dump as firm power and obtain at least 5.2 mills, 
and by taking off 1.0 mill for its costs, the Bureau could pay Bonneville Power 
Administration 4.2 mills for each kilowatt-hour at the California boundary. In 
light of these facts the Bureau’s offer to pay the Northwest only 1.55 mills is 
ridiculous and outrageous. 

But that is not all. Last year the Bureau's powerful lobby killed the authoriza- 
tion of Hells Canyon Dam as a Corps of Engineers project. And furthermore 
the Bureau intends to kill the authorization of Hells Canyon Dam unless a huge 
subsidy is provided from power for the Mountain Home irrigation project. 
The Bureau's plan is to have the Northwest absorb the artificially and high-priced 
Hells Canyon power by increasing the $17.50 (the Bureau never did like this low 
rate) wholesale rate. Then the Northwest is expected to transmit Hells Can- 
yon power 400 miles, absorb line losses, and down-price the power at the Cali- 
fornia boundary to 1.55 mills, thereby enabling the Bureau to clean up a net 
profit of 26.5 percent annually on the $6,000,000 intertie in addition to a similar 
protit at the dam. No private power company has ever made such outrageous 
toll-gate-charge proposals. 

The Pacific Northwest needs the revenue from the California intertie or from 
an equivalent summer industrial load in order to keep wholesale BPA rates 
from jumping at least 20 percent in 1954. 

But the Northwest should insist on at least 2.5 mills per kilowatt-hour at the 
California boundary for another reason; namely, as a partial safeguard against 
developing in the Bureau or in the Interior Department (in which the Bureau 
is the dominating force) any notion of squatter’s rights on Northwest power. 
It is still our power, and the Bureau can take it or leave it at the price desired 
by Northwest people. 

This whole situation, particularly as it illustrates the Bureau’s domination 
over the Interior Department, suggests the need for asking Congress to amend 
the Bonneville Act to make the Bonneville Power Administration a business- 
type, power wholesaling corporation independent of the Interior Department. 

We also think the Army should build Hells Canyon Dam. 

My Dear Mr. Norturop: I have recommended to the President that the 
Federal budget for fiscal year 1952 include a request for authority and funds 
for construction by the Bureau of Reclamation of a 230,000-volt electric trans- 
mission line, which will connect the Bureau’s Shasta project in California with 
the Columbia River power system. 

I call this matter to your attention pursuant to my conversations with you in 
Everett, Wash., on March 29, 1950. You will recall on that occasion we discussed 
the matter of this interconnection in seme detail. At that time I told you 
that it was not my intention to seek authority for this intertie in the immediate 
future, and that I would communicate to you promptly any change of policy 
in this regard. 

During the past few months international developments have made it neces- 
sary to reconsider this matter in the light of our rapidly developing defense 
requirements. Accordingly, the Defense Power Administration, which has been 
established within the Interior Department, has made a careful study of the 
Oregon-California interconnection, and has certified if as essential to the defense 
power program. The President is recommending authorization by the Congress 
as a defense measure. 

The Oregon-California interconnection will provide relief to the serious power 
shortage that exists, and will continue for some time to exist, in the Pacific 
Northwest. This area will have important defense industries dependent, to the 
extent of approximately 300,000 kilowatts, upon interruptible power. In order 
te advance the production of aluminum, magnesium, and other metals and chemi- 
als, including additional aluminum plant capacity scheduled for the region, 
the interruptible power supplies should be made firm as rapidly as possible, and 
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additional firm power supplies should be provided. The Oregon-California in- 
terconnection will make substantial contributions to these objectives. 

Specifically, the Northwest power pool will gain 200,000,000 to 400,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours for a 6 months’ low-water period through the flow of steam energy 
from California, to be delivered over the Oregon-California interconnection. On 
a 12 months’ basis, the kilowatt capacity to the Northwest will be increased on 
the order of 100,000 kilowatts. There will be gains of similar magnitude in the 
California area through the displacement of oil-fired steam generation by un- 
usable excess hydro from the Columbia River system. There will be a still 
further gain in revenues accruing to the Federal Government from the sale of 
energy which otherwise would be unsold. 

These are benefits which cannot be overlooked from a defense standpoint. 
Without them possible curtailment of power deliveries in the Pacific Northwest 
could be much more drastic than otherwise would be necessary. 

As you know, I have been fully conscious of the concern which some interests 
in the Northwest have felt relative to the policy implications arising from the 
construction of this line. However, I believe pending defense power load develop- 
ments in the region should provide a basis for considerable reassurance. 

I shall be pleased to have any comments or suggestions you may have to offer 
on this matter. 

Sincerely. 
OscaR L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


PRESIDENT NORTHROP DRAFTS NORTHWEST PUBLIC POWER ASSOCIATION REPLY 
ON INTERTIE 


My DerAR SECRETARY CHAPMAN: I very much appreciate your January 4 letter 
in which you indicate that the Defense Power Administration and the President 
have made a determination that a 2380,000-volt intertie between the Columbia 
River power system and the Shasta project is essential to the national defense. 

On this subject I have noted (1) the Federal Power Commission report dated 
February 1950; (2) the address of Mr. William Dittmer of the Bonneville Power 
Administration at the Eugene meeting of the BPA advisory council on April 29, 
1948; (3) the address of Mr. Ben Creim, then regional power manager, United 
States Bureau of Reclamation, Sacramento, at the Port Angeles convention of 
the Northwest Public Power Association on August 12, 1948; and (4) the address 
of Mr. Holland H. Houston, engineer for the Public Service Commission of the 
State of Washington, at that same convention and as later published in the 
November 1948 issue of Electrical West. 

On the basis of this information there would appear*to be an appreciable hydro- 
logical and electrical load diversity between the central California “power sys- 
tem” and the Northwest power pool. However, it is also appreciated that the 
load centers of the two power systems are separated by great distances, and 
that these diversities, appreciable as they appear today, will be considerably less 
in the future as there is a leveling off of the differences between power resources 
and loads within each power system. 

Four factors appear to be in operation to reduce the present diversities: (1) 
As the central California system becomes more dependent on steam generation, 
the hazard of a dry year will diminish; (2) it is apparent that winter peak and 
energy loads in central California are rapidly overtaking the traditional summer 
peak caused by irrigation pumping; (8) as the Pacific Northwest adds upstream 
reservoir storage, the seriousness of a low-water year will lessen; and (4) the 
growth of Northwest irrigation loads and interruptible industrial loads will re- 
duce summer surplus energy, I am not in the best position to fully evaluate the 
effects of these factors in reducing the diversities between the two regions on 
the economic feasibility of an intertie or on what might be the proper period for 
amortizing the cost of the new facilities. 

In thinking how best to define the relationships which would be involved in 
interregional power transfers, I would like to submit the following principle as 
a premise: Just as there have developed in each river basin certain riparian 
rights and a right to the consumptive us of water and just as such use of water 
within each region has become recognized as being the best use in the national 
interest, so also the rights of each region to prior use of its power must be 
regarded as the proper index of how such power can best be used in the national 
interest. Thus the regional and national interests are identical. 
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In order to provide reasonable protection to the Pacific Northwest in regard 
to its greatest resource—namely, low-cost power—I trust that those who draft 
the necessary enabling legislation will give consideration to the following: 

1. That this line shall not be authorized without prior establishment of at least 
the govering principles and policies which will apply to power transactions and 
financial accounting for benefits and obligations. 

2. That no power shall be exported from either region if that power can be 
used within the region in which it was generated, and in any case that no 
prime power be exported. 

8. That power scheduling shall be on a day-to-day basis only, and that any 
contracts entered into which may depend on imported power shall provide that 
the power is interruptible. 

4. That exported Northwest power shall be priced at the California boundary 
on the basis of the market value at the point of consumption in California less 
allowance for line losses and carrying charges on the facilities in California. 
Under present power marketing conditions, Northwest power shall be considered 
worth not less than 2.5 mills per kilowatt-hour at the California boundary. 

In stating the position of the Bureau of Reclamation, Mr. Ben Creim in his 
August 12, 1948, Port Angeles address gave as one of the purposes of the Oregon- 
California intertie “an improvement in the basic feasibility of the very necessary 
Central Valley project (the repayment schedule for which was predicated on oil 
at a dollar a barrel)”. 

I would like to state as a matter of record that the Northwest Public Power 
Association, through resolution of its board of trustees, does not subscribe to the 
use of power revenues for subsidizing irrigation. Rather our view, like that of 
the President’s Water Resources Policy Commission, is that the full benefits 
from the power resources of a region shall accrue to the power users of that 
region. 

The Federal Power Commission report on the intertie states: “Under normal 
conditions, the transfer of firm power from California to the Pacific Northwest 
would not be economic, owing to the relative high cost of hydropower with its 
steam support in California. It was concluded, therefore, that only secondary 
or steam replacement power should be considered in this study.” From this 
statement it would appear that, instead of delivering steam-generated energy 
from California to the Northwest, as you propose, it would be more advan- 
tageous to build a steam plant near the Northwest load center, which could be 
assumed to be the lower Columbia River area. Thus, there would be saved the 
higher costs due to transmission capital outlay and large energy losses and the 
use of critical materials required in the construction of transmission facilities. 
A steam plant near a load center is a valuable factor in furnishing continuity 
of service as well as elimjnating much of the cost of transmission. It is my 
belief that a steam plant can be built in approximately the same length of time 
that is required to construct an industrial plant which would be engaged in the 
production of materials and equipment needed for war purposes. 

Before making final plans for construction of the intertie, which would use 
scarce materials and manpower, there should be full explanation of how delivery 
of energy and payment for the same will be handled. The Bureau of Reclama- 
tion has no steam-generation plants; therefore it must be assumed that the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. will furnish energy to a California power pool. The 
company must first state that it can and will supply energy and, second, that 
the price will be equal or less than the cost of steam energy at the Northwest 
load center. 

I understand that the Shasta Dam Reservoir has never been full. This would 
indicate the Bureau does not have any, or at least very little, hydro which it 
could spare. 

In considering the possibility of sending 200,000,000 to 400,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours over a 6 months’ low-water period to the Northwest from California, IT am 
reminded, for comparison, that our small electric system of Eugene sold in 1950 
to its general retail evstomers the total of 203,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

Mr. Holland H. Houston points out in his address that at the historical rate 
of increase in use of power the “optimistic” hydropotential of the Northwest 
will be exhausted hy the year 1972. When it is considered that two decades is 
a short time in the life of the Northwest and that it takes from 4 to 6 years’ 
time to build a major hydroplant, it is not to be wondered that the people of 
the Northwest are concerned about their most important resource. Long before 
the year 1972 consideration must be given to preparing for dry years through 
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the building of steam plants. 
in a Northwest load center? 

If the full benefit of the intertie could be assured to the power users of the 
respective regions on a fair and -understanding basis, there would undoubtedly 
be greater support for the advantages which this interconnection might give, and 
there would be less opposition because of fears in the minds of Northwest people 
that some of their most valuable resources, low-cost power, would be lost to the 
region. 

I thank you for the opportunity of commenting on your proposals and expla- 
nations. 

Respectfully yours, 


Should not now be the time to build a steam plant 





F. Forp NortTHrop, 
President, Northwest Public Power Association. 

January 19, 1951. 

Mr. Jackson. Congressman Walt Horan, a member of the Appro- 
priations Committee, who has always been helpful in presenting his 
views to the Subcommittee on the Interior Department Appropria- 
tions, is with us and will be our next witness. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I would like to endorse heartily the 
sentiments of Governor Langlie through his representative, Mr. Wal- 
ter, here this morning, and also of a great number of people of the 
State of Washington who are interested in the development past, pres- 
ent, and future, of the Columbia River. 

I do not know that I have any complaint about the statements made 
by the electrical or transmission engineers regarding this tie-in, but 
I do complain very much about the political engineering of this tie-in. 

I agree with you, Mr. Chairman, that certainly before any tie-in 
was proposed to the Bureau of the Budget that meetings of all those 
interested in responsible development of the Columbia River should 
have been held and their members consulted. Certainly, the Gover- 
nor should have been consulted. I do not know whether the advisory 
committee of the Bonneville Administration was fully consulted or 
our public power associations. I know there were a lot of individuals 
who were not. 

I understand this tie-in is asserted to be beneficial to both California 
and the Columbia Basin drainage area because of the possibility of 
managing off-peak loads and by so doing preserving the energy and 
profiting by the utilization of electricity that might otherwise be 
surplus and wasted. However, that raises the question of commit- 
ment. Presumably, any power from the Bonneville, or Columbia 
Basin drainage, area taken by California would be used to set up fac- 
tories or mills or for other productive enterprises. Presumably once 
set up with Bonneville power, communities would be built up around 
these factories and mills. They would be using surplus power from 
Bonneville and then in the future, when that was not surplus power, 
would they have to find hydro or build additional steam plants to keep 
this going? 

At that time we in the Northwest would demand return of that 
power and you can see for yourselves that we would have a nice little 
war on our hands because the communities in northern California 
would not want to give up the power. They would say they had built 
up big firm demands based on that power and therefore were part of 
the Bonneville transmission system and refuse to give up the power; 
and Congress would be called upon to settle a dispute between the 
States. 
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I think we should review all the potentialities involved in this tie-in 
before we take this step. 

I do appreciate the attention the committee has given to this and 
the opportunity to express myself on what might ee ag if this tie-in 
is granted without a full exploration of every possibility inherent in it. 

r' Jackson. Thank you, Congressman Horan. We appreciate 
having your statement. We will hear next from Mr. Kirby Billings- 
ley, who comes from Wenatchee, Wash. 

Mr. Briuzrnestey. I am Kirby Billingsley, Wenatchee, Wash. I 
am here today, Mr. Congressmen, to urge that the funds which have 
been suggested for use to build an intertie line between the Shasta 
and Bonneville systems be appropriated instead for the construction 
of one or more steam generation plants in the Northwest to firm up 
this power—this interruptible power—which should and will be used 
in the Northwest. 

I have been asked to testify here today in behalf of the Grange of 
the State of Washington. The Grange and our public utility district 
commissioners, of which I am one, hold that the proposed intertie line 
would be a waste of funds, of materials, and of power. 

The Northwest has no power surplus; there is none to waste, and 
there is none to export. Hydroelectric power is our only energy 
base; we have no oil wells, no natural gas, and no extensive deposits of 
industrial-quality coal. 

Our future is almost wholly dependent upon hydro power. 

Though there might be a money gain one would definitely be a 
power loss in transmitting this Columbia River power to California, 
so I repeat, we have no power to lose—to waste—on long transmission. 

The Bonneville Power Administration should be given funds to 
continue its power marketing studies, funds which were cut off by 
the Eightieth Congress. This fund, which was small, allowed for 
studies on the most efficient use of all power including this so-called 
off-peak power. 

For one thing, there will be less and less of this power as more 
storage is developed and as and when more steam plants are built and, 
second, there will be more and more demand for it as studies when, 
where, and how it can best be used. 

Development of additional storage projects, some of which are now 
on the way, development of steam plants for firming, and expansion 
of irrigation pumping during the high-water season which, as you 
know, is the low-demand period. These, plus the development of 
specialized customer loads, will result in the complete elimination of 
surpluses of off-peak power: 

We need our power. California does not need it. She has Boulder 
and other hydro projects; she has an abundance of oil and natural 
gas—her own and now a pipeline from Texas. 

I wish to emphasize that the Northwest does need—and it will pay 
for them—two or three steam generation plants strategically located 
in the big Bonneville power system. 

These would reduce line losses and would firm up the entire pool. 
These plants will pay for themselves by permitting full use of inter- 
ruptible hydropower and furnishing more complete integration of all 
power facilities and power loads. 

I believe this committee should—I would urge it to—ask for an 
engineer’s analysis to show what two or three steam plants would do 
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for the efficiency and stability of the Northwest’s great Federal power 
grid. 

This would eliminate waste; the proposed California intertie would 
result in tremendous waste; over a hundred million kilowatt-hours 
annually. 

Historically, the Washington State Grange has taken a constructive 
attitude, approach, to all such issues. Grange leaders, including the 
late Albert S. Goss, former master of W ashington State Grange and 
later master of the National Grange, was one of the original sponsors 
of Grand Coulee Dam and of Federal development of power and irri- 
gation projects in the Columbia Valley. The same with the present 
Washington State master, Henry P. Carstensen, who is chairman of 
the National Grange Board. 

The Grange has supported the development of the great Bonneville 
power transmission system to assure a balanced development of the 
region, but the Grange is vigorously opposed to this proposed intertie 
bec ause the Grange opposes waste and inefficienc y. 

One or more steam plants would reduce power loss and provide 
additional power for defense loads. A limited amount of steam gen- 
eration favorably located will, in combination with available hydro- 
electric energy, assure a continuous supply of power at comparatively 
low rates and in a minimum of time. 

The steam plants would need to be located on the fringes of the 
transmission system in order to obtain the maximum possible benefits 
from savings in transmission costs and in power losses. I understand 
that the Bonneville Power Adminitration has such a problem, and has 
tentatively decided on three locations that would offer the best possi- 
bilities in this respect. These are the Coos Bay, Oregon area, the 
Longview, Washington area, and the Olympic Peninsula near Puget 
Sound. <A plant in the Coos Bay area would apparently permit the 
greatest savings in transmission costs and power losses. 

In order to obtain the maximum possible benefits it would need to 
be assumed that the load associated with the generation would be 
located somewhere in the general vicinity of Grand Coulee Dam, such 
as Wenatchee, Wash., Spokane, Wash., or some other location approxi- 
mately the same distance from the dam. Under this plan and taking 
the Coos Bay steam plant as an example, the steam plant would supply 
the load in its immediate vicinity which otherwise would require the 
transmission of power from Grand Coulee Dam, a distance of approxi- 
mately 400 miles. The generated capacity at Grand Coulee Dam thus 
released would serve the load that had been located in its immediate 
vicinity. The equivalent transmission benefits would be the saving in 
cost of transmitting the power the distance of approximately “400 
miles. These benefits would be divided between savings in transmis- 
sion facilities and reduction in transmission losses. 

Another advantage would be that hydroelectric energy otherwise 
wasted would be utilized. The hydroelectric energy would be used 
to supply the defense loads when it is available and, when it is not 
available, the deficiency would be made up by steam plant generation. 
The steam plant at other times would be operated to maintain trans 
mission and generation reserve capacity, or might be shut down com- 
pletely when adequate hydroelectric generation and transmission 
capacity would be available. 
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The suggested locations in the Longview area and on the Olympic 
Peninsula would have generally similar advantages but with a re- 
duced saving in transmission and losses since they would be closer to 
the primary source of hydroelectric energy. 

While steam generated power itself will cost more than hydro- 
electric power generated in the Pacific Northwest, the cost can be 
substantially reduced by combining steam generated power with 
seasonably surplus hydroelectric power otherwise wasted, which will 
result in comparatively low power cost. This plan has distinct ad- 
vantages from the standpoint that a steam electric power plant can 
be constructed in approximately 2 years, thus providing an interim 
firm power supply for defense loads until major hydroelectric projects 
‘an be brought into operation. 

This is a constructive program which will conserve power rather 
than waste it, also it will promote harmony rather than discord. 

The proposed intertie, which would connect the Northwest’s $17.50 
power with California’s $35 power would start a power price conflict 
which would be never-ending—destructive to the program in both 
regions. There would be no limit to California’s needs for low-cost 
power; the State’s expansion is limited only by the quantity of re- 
sources which can be pulled in. Her growth has been greater than 
that of any other State and it will continue so, in our judgment, if 
the Northwest’s low-cost electric power were siphoned in there in 
large quantities. Her leaders are foresighted; they are energetic and 
resourceful, and for this they should be commended. 

But we in the Northwest need our power; we need more than we 
have today, and even though more dams are being built our power 
shortage will continue. 

Another point which I have not mentioned in connection with this 
power is that our irrigation needs are great, and it is for this that a 
great deal of this off-peak power is needed. California already has 
over 5,000,000 acres under irrigation whereas we have only 675,000 
acres. 

Off-peak power for irrigation pumping is our chief hope for 
expanded irrigation; if power lines are built to carry this power away 
our hope for more irrigation is gone. 

We have paid a great price for our water and our power resources 
in tillable soil. Washington State’s plateau lands are broken up by 
the rapid fall of the Columbia River and its tributaries, but this in 
turn means that we have some of the finest hydro-power sites in the 
world. 

The area needs this power; neither its industrial nor its agricul- 
tural development can go ahead without it. 

We therefore urge that no lines be built to carry it away. 

Mr. Jackson. We are glad to have your statement, Mr. Billingsley. 
Mr. G. A. Smothers, of Ephrata, Wash., will be our next witness. 

Mr. Smoruers. My name is G. A. Smothers. Iam chairman of the 
power, use, and conservation committee of the Washington State Pub- 
lic Utility Commissioners Association and have occupied that position 
for the past 2 years. I have been connected with the organization for 
the past 5 years. : 

This commission is opposed to the proposed interconnecting trans- 
mission line between the Bonneville Power Administration’s transmis- 
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sion system and that of the California system for the following 
reasons : 

(1) A disproportionate amount of the true net costs, assuming pay- 
ment for Northwest energy will be effected with energy rather than 
cash, are borne by the BPA system. 

(2) The cash value to BPA of 1.55 mills per kilowatt-hour of BPA 
energy delivered at the point of interconnection is disproportionately 
low in comparison with the proposed price of 214 mills per kilowatt- 
hour for Shasta power at the same point of interconnection, especially 
as there now is none and probably will be little such energy available 
at Shasta. 

(3) Marginal steam-generated energy appears to be substantially 
the only energy which could flow north, when needed by BPA, and 
this will undoubtedly come from marginal high-cost steam plants 
which, after paying for all losses, can run in excess of 5 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. 

(4) If settlement of the exchange account is in cash because BPA 
cannot (or finds it economically or otherwise undesirable to do so) 
get energy back, the door is thrown wide open for very cheap electric 
energy from the Northwest to be supplied P. G. & E. Co. to replace 
high-cost oil. 

(5) There is no fuel-cost adjustment provision contemplated such 
as is customary where hydro energy replaces fuel-produced energy. 

We believe that the economic advantages to the P. G. & E. Co. and 
other companies operating steam plants in California will prove to 
be of such magnitude as to not stop with one line, but in time with 
technological advances in transmission and with higher fuel costs to 
build more and more lines to drain off substantially all dump energy 
and probably some firm energy of the Northwest plants. The more 
of this which occurs the less will become the Government’s incentive 
to sell such energy in the Northwest or to build or induce others to 
build power plants in the Northwest to firm up dump power. 

We believe that the justification to build this interconnection as a 
defense measure making 100,000 kilowatts of additional firm power 
available in the Northwest is not valid for the reason that a steam 
plant built in the Northwest can accomplish the same purpose as 
quickly and with substantially less use of critical materials. 

Regardless of the above or any other objections we feel that the 
existence of such an interconnection constitutes in fact an improper, 
arbitrary, and artificial diversion of the basic essential resources of 
one region into another. It is substantially the same as diverting 
water from one watershed into another. If it could be established 
with finality and certainty that nothing but true waste resources 
which could never be utilized in the region of its origin, and none 
other, would be diverted, there would seem to be little grounds for 
sound objection. However, the ingenuity and resourcefulness of the 
people of the Northwest coupled with the fact that within 15 years 
(long before the life of such an interconnection has been exhausted) 
the Northwest must turn to steam power as California is now doing, 
will make it possible to utilize in the Northwest, the origin of the 
resource, every drop of water in the Columbia Basin which now may 
be going to the sea unused. 
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It must be borne in mind that we are approaching the end of cheap 
‘Columbia River power and we should strive to hold within our own 
area every drop of water than can be made into chea wer. We 
can and will use it for our own permanent indistriat bi velopment 
and, to the extent we allow any of it to get away to that extent we are 
penalizing our industrial potential. 

Accordingly, and inasmuch as the suggested contribution to the 
defense effort is of such minor and questionable nature, we believe the 
Northwest should vehemently oppose the existence of such an inter- 
connection for once one line is built more can, and will, be built. 

Additionally, it should be pointed out that by the proposed serving 
by Bonneville Power Administration of Copco (GaliiéekinOtegor 
Power Co.) at Klamath Falls and other points in Oregon, that Cali- 
fornia will be getting firm Columbia River power because it will be 
replacing power which now flows from the P. G. & E system north into 
br: system. 

inally, the construction of the proposed interconnecting transmis- 
sion line between the Bonneville Power Administration’s system and 
the California system is protested because it constitutes a diversion of 
the most important basic resource of this region, which resource this 
region soon will be able to utilize. We suggest that such a diversion 
of a basic resource at considerable cost from one region to another 
for the beneficial use of such other region is not economically sound 
and is not in the public interest. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Smothers. We will now hear from 
another Ephrata, Wash., resident, who is well known to members of 
this committee. Mr. Frank Bell will testify next. 

Mr. Betx. Mr. Chairman, I am appreciative of this opportunity to 
add my protest against this proposal to transfer our Northwest power 
to California. I believe the preceding witnesses have covered the 
subject quite thoroughly and I do not want to be repeating what has 
been presented here before. 

I do want to add that I endorse everything that has been said by 
other witnesses in protest today, and I would like to stress, too, to this 
committee that before any further step is taken toward this tie-in 
between Northwest and California power that a complete study be 
made to determine what rate this so-called surplus power would 
have to be sold for to return as much as it could return in California 
and to call hearings on the project in the Northwest before anything 
is done. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you Mr. Bell. Our next witness, Senator 
Warren G. Magnuson, who has been active for a long time in behalf of 
our power and reclamation projects, has always been very helpful in 
assisting the Interior Department Subcommittee on Appropriations 
We are happy to have his statement this morning. 

Senator Magnuson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have no prepared statement. Should the matter get out of this 
committee, I will be quite lengthy in my testimony before the Senate 


if the request for $6,000,000 to finance the intertie ever should get over 
there. 

I am in complete agreement with the views of those who have testi- 
fied here and will testify here against this proposal—although I have 
not discussed their testimony with them in any detail. I am quite 
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familiar with the general opposition to this appropriation at this 
time. 

I am not an engineer. I am familiar, however, with the general 
engineering which, as Congressman Horan said, may be all right from 
a strictly engineering view. But nevertheless, as this subcommittee 
knows, we have many, many tiein lines yet to build to complete our 
systems, power lines and transmission lines and we have enough dif- 
ficulty as it is getting money for these lines—lines which we know 
are imperative at this time. Too, as long as the appropriations are 
not all-embracing, we ought to take first things first. 

Surely on a matter of great importance like this, politicwise and 
powerwise it should be studied a great deal more. Right now, I am 
opposed to the proposition and have said so publicly and privately. 

I do hope the committee will not approve this item. We have other 
things which we know are sound and essential. Let’s build the proven 
lines first. 

Before final action on this power link is taken, hearings should be 
held in the Northwest. Widespread suspicion exists out there. There 
is general and adamant opposition to it. 

Consequently, I agree with Congressman Horan, George Zahn and 
Walter Hubert about area-wide consultation on this matter. I recall 
that in October there was some suggestion about it. I wrote the De- 
partment of the Interior in order to ascertain the facts. I received 
a reply to the effect that this was merely in the talking stage or the 
planning stage and there would be no action on it. 

I have never been consulted by the Bureau of the Budget and never 
asked to appear to express an opinion on the intertie, but, lo and 
behold, this matter comes to the Congress as a part of the Budget. I 
think the ramifications are too great to take action without further 
study. A very poor public relations job has been done on this subject. 

Mr. Jackson. We appreciate your very fine statement for the 
record, Our next witness is Mr. Zahn. He is a member of the Colum- 
bia Basin Commission and also represents Gov. Arthur B. Langlie 
of the State of Washington. We are happy to have Mr. Zahn with 
us again. He has appeared before and we appreciate having him here. 

Mr. ZAHN. I am a Member of the Columbia Basin Commission of 
the State of Washington, an apple rancher and farmer. 

This problem of the tie-in has come to the attention of the Columbia 
Basin Commission and that of all interested parties in the State of 
Washington in both industry, public and private power and many 
other segments of our State. 

The commission, because of the urgency, did not have time to make 
a definite study of the problem, but from all the facts, it was able to 
obtain, on February 5, it passed this resolution : 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the proposed plan for a power tie line between the Northwest power 
resources through the Bonneville Power Administration system and Shasta 
Dam in California was conceived within the Department of Interior before the 
defense program reached present proportions, and to label the tie line now as a 
defense step obviously is designed to get favorable support for the project; and 

Whereas establishment of the tie line would deprive the Northwest and the 
Columbia Basin watershed of one of its most valuable resources through trans- 
portation of power out of the watershed ; and 
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Whereas it is logical that there would be no dump or waste if there were 
rates in the Northwest for this dump power comparable with what it would 
return in California; and 

Whereas it seems unreasonable to plan for transporting power out of the 
Northwest while Department of Interior representatives even now are search- 
ing for new power here; and 

Whereas with proper adjustments of dump power rates it is reasonable to 
expect all this power will be consumed here by the defense industry and new 
industries looking toward this area for the establishment of new plants: Now, 
therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the Columbia Basin Commission hereby protests vigorously 
the announced plans for the establishment of the tie line as unnecessary to dis- 
pose of the power, would deprive the Northwest of a great resource, and would 
inflict a cost for transmission lines that is unnecessary and unreasonable and 
result in the use of critical materials more needed in other defense under- 
takings, and the defense effort would be better served by keeping this power in 
the Northwest. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to make one other statement on 
this. I do not want to be repetitious. 

At this time when we have been in Washington for several days to 
get allocation of critical wire and things for the Columbia Basin 
which are very necessary as we have 87,000 acres of that land coming 
under water with all of the necessary transmission lines that must be 
built. It has been a very severe job to even get consideration for that 
amount of critical wire and it would seem to me that if wire is that 
critical that we could best serve our economic and defense and food 
production by not hurriedly going into this thing, but taking a good 
look at it and, by all means, having hearings on it in Northwest area. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Zahn, we appreciate having vour statement. I 
know it will be very helpful to the committee. 

Mr. Norrein. I wish you would comment on whether or not you 
have ever had in the Bonneville area any power that you did not need 
in that section of the country. Have you had any surplus to your needs 
at all? Can you foresee any in the immediate future ¢ 

Mr. Zann. No, sir. We cannot. We have two lines in my country. 
They are both overloaded and we are trying to get another one to 
serve our fruit industry and packing plants. 

This power that seems to be in question is power between 11 
o'clock at night and 1 o’clock in the morning when people turn out 
their lights and various things go off that take off some of the load. 
But this is a very insignificant thing from that standpoint, although 
I believe we could make good use of it if we could have hearings and 
find out at what rate it could be sold which would protect everybody 
and still give industry a chance. 

Mr. Norreci. You just have none to spare at this time? 

Mr. Zaun. That is right, sir. We have no power to spare. 

Mr. Jackson. Certain communications have been received with a 
request that they be read into the record of this committee including 
a telegram from Mr. F. Ford Northrop, president of the Public Power 
Association, Eugene, Oreg.; a report from the Washington Public 
Utility Commissioners’ Association; and a letter from Mr. Henry P. 
Jarstensen, master of the Washington State Grange, addressed to the 
Secretary of the Interior, a copy of which has been sent to me. 
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(The material referred to is as follows :) 


EuGeENgr, Orec., March 1, 1951. 
Hon. Henry M. Jackson, M. C., 3 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Interior Appropriations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


To my best knowledge and belief the Northwest is opposed to the California 
intertie. Sound contractual arrangements for power and energy interchange 
have not ben made. There has been no guaranty that either steam or hydro 
will be sent north at reasonable prices. There has been no mention of probable 
future export to the south of firm power. Proposed interruptible loads in 
Northwest will use surplus dump energy. Very much of which will become 
firm with construction of storage reservoirs. Steam plants, and hydro plants 
west of Cascades, especially those which can store water when the Columbia 
River has surplus water and power. The advantage of the intertie all lies with 
the Bureau of Reclamation which will derive an exorbitant profit on the purchase 
and sale of Northwest power. The Northwest feels that this deal is an opening 
wedge for exporting much more power than presently proposed. 

F. Forp Norrurop, 
President, Northwest Public Power Association. 


WASHINGTON STATE GRANGE, 
Seattle 1, Wash., February 6, 1951. 
Mr. Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. SecreTary: We have been astonished to learn that the Bureau of 
Reclamation’s long promoted scheme to link Bonneville’s power system with 
California has now been maneuvered into a priority position as a so-called 
defense measure. We are confident, nevertheless, that the people of the Pacific 
Northwest are still overwhelmingly opposed to this scheme. 

As representatives of 50,000 Washington Grange members, we feel it is our 
duty to oppose the appropriation for this project for the following reasons: 

We are told that the intertie would make available to the Northwest some 
100,000 kilowatts of firming-up power for our defense industries. This seems to 
be the only justification for it from the standpoint of this region. Yet this rela- 
tively negligible amount of power could be provided for more easily and at 
much less cost by construction of steam plants within the area of power con- 
sumption, thus saving line losses. Low-grade coal, which is abundant here, 
could be used to good advantage. 

The proposed intertie would be uneconomic and wasteful because of heavy 
line loss between Shasta Dam and the Pacific Northwest defense plant installa- 
tions. Thus the intertie can only be defended on the basis of benefiting California 
at the expense of the Northwest. As it has been ably pointed out by represent- 
atives of the Northwest Public Power Association, the intertie would enable 
the Bureau of Reclamation to subsidize California irrigation projects out of 
the heavy profits to be made from the sale of 1.55 mill Bonneville power at a 
California rate of 5.2 mills. Looking to the future, if the Bureau can use the 
pretext of defense to secure this intertie over the strenuous objections of the 
Northwest it can easily use the same pretext for siphoning ever-increasing 
quantities of our power to California—particularly in view of the attractive 
profits to be made from resale of the power at California rates. We therefore 
agree with the NWPPA that, if Congress approves the intertie appropriation, it 
should stipulate that the Bureau pay Bonneville a minimum price of at least 
2.5 mills, or a strictly nonprofit price. 

For many years the Pacific Northwest has been endeavoring to develop a 
balanced economy of diversified industry, agriculture and trade, envisioning the 
use of the Nation’s largest potential of low-cost electric power as its energy base. 
This program will be seriously jeopardized if not destroyed by the California 
intertie. Already the tendency has been to concentrate heavy power-consuming 
industries here; i. e.. aluminum and light metals to the exclusion of other power- 
using industries which employ far more labor and contribute vastly more to a 
balanced, decentralized economy. The latter type of industry, however, has 
been drawn to California and elsewhere, whereas if an effort were made to firm 
up our own off-peak power it would be possible to supply many of those industries 
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which have sought in vain to secure firm power contracts from the Bonneville 
Administration, 

The intertie, instead of contributing measurably to this firming-up of power, 
would inevitably tend to draw increasingly greater supplies of so-called surplus 
power from the Northwest to California where abundant petroleum and natural 
gas supplies have already drawn most of the lesser industries that have estab- 
lished themselves on the Pacific coast. 

California’s purported winter surplus of power, proposed to be contributed to 
the Northwest pool during our low-water season, is far more theoretical than 
real, judging by actual experience. In the winter of 1947-48, for example, 
California suffered such a severe power shortage that industries were shut down,. 
power frequencies regularly reduced, and a brown-out imposed. In this past 
winter, by contrast, California has had to battle with a flood problem. We feel 
therefore that California actually has nothing to offer to the Pacific Northwest 
in the way of a reliable power supply, off-peak or otherwise. 

In conclusion, it is the natural right of the Pacific Northwest or any other 
region to enjoy the first and fullest benefit from its own natural resources. We 
feel that no other region has a right to “milk” these resources as long as the 
Northwest’s demands remain unsatisfied. We are convinced that the Bureau of 
Reclamation has had some part in delaying construction of such Northwest 
power projects as the Hell’s Canyon Dam. On the other hand, our power develop- 
ment progress has been mainly hampered by the allied private utility interests 
such as the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., which would be a major recipient of 
benefits from the proposed intertie due to the fact that P. G. & E. has a monopoly 
of power transmission in California. 

Having been denied an orderly, rapid development of the Columbia’s River’s 
power resources despite the fact that repayment of the Government’s invest- 
ment in power has been repaid out of revenues far ahead of schedule, we are 
now suffering from an undersupply of power. It seems to us that the proposed 
intertie would still further penalize our region and destroy its hope of achieving 
a balanced economy, all for the benefits of politicians, bureaucrats, power 
monopolists and an already overcrowded State. We protest and will ask our 
congressional delegation .to oppose the appropriation for the proposed intertie. 

Sincerely yours, 
WASHINGTON STATE GRANGE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
By Henry P. CARSTENSEN, Master. 


Report BY SPECIA'. SUBCOMMITTEE OF POWER USE AND CONSERVATION COMMITTEE. 


OF WASHINGTON PusBLIC UTILity Districr COMMISIONERS’ ASSOCIATION RE- 
GARDING PROPOSED CALIFORNIA INTERTIE LINE 


(February 2, 1951) 


This report is in regard to the proposal that the United States Bureau of 
Reclamation construct a 230,000-volt transmission line from the proposed ter- 
minus of the Bonneville-Columbia Basin system in the vicinity of Klamath Falls, 
Oreg., to the Reclamation Bureau system in central California at the Shasta 
project—a distance of about 119 miles. To effectuate the construction of the 
line the Secretary of the Interior has recommended to the President that the 
Federal Budget for the fiscal year 1952 include a request for authority and funds, 
it is understood something in excess of $6,000,000 will be required, to construct 
the line. 

At this point it is pertinent to point out that the Bonneville system does not 
yet extend to Klamath Falls inasmuch as the proposed line from Maupin in north 
central Oregon to Klamath Falls, a distance of about 225 miles, is not constructed. 
Accordingly, to effect the interconnection, a 345 mile line from Maupin to Klamath 
Falls to Shasta is required. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT JUSTIFICATION 


In justification of the proposal, the Secretary of the Interior cites the present 
national defense needs and states that the Defense Power Administration (a 
present emergency agency established within the Interior Department) “has 
made a careful study of the interconnection and has certified it as essential to 
the defense power program. The President is recommending authorizaticn by 
Congress as a defense measure. 
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DEFENSE POWER ADMINISTRATION CLAIMS 


In support of the proposal, the Defense Power Administration claims the 
following specific benefits which would contribute to National Defense (or be 
otherwise advantageous to public interest) : 


(a) To the California power pool through otherwise unusable ex- 


cess hydro energy delivered from the Northwest system to 
California : 


Average annual kilowatt-hours__.__...__________---___-___ 440, 000, 000 
Kilowatt capacity available for defense loads or saving on 

ESSERE RESORTS aR Sage UE Sapte LTTE een ere Pee ne ney 120, 000 
Barrels of oil saved if energy is used to save oil in lieu of 

supplying additional defense loads____._.___._________--__- 730, 000 


(b) To the Northwest power pool through steam energy from 
California to be delivered in low-water periods: 
Kilowatt-hours for a 6-month low-water period_—.-_--___-_ ~. 200, 000, 000—- 
400, 000, 000 
Kilowatt capacity available 12 months. x 130, 000 
Kilowatt increase in jiirm power c: pacity for de fense loads. 100, 000 
(c) To the Federal Government’s investment in the Northwest 
and California power programs : 


Annual gross revenues___—-__ ETRE EI ee ie __ $1, 466, 000 
Annual charges for deprec iation, losses, and oper ration ‘and 
maintenance 


acento ae ta $501, 000 


Net annual revenues__ IEEE DOE tLe OS Oe $965, 000 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION REPORT 


On February 1950 the Federal Power Commission made a report on the proposed 
interconnection which has been under discussion for several years. From a 
summary of this report, it appears that the Federal Power Commission finds: 

(a) That a 230,000-volt interconnection is feasible from an engineering stand- 
point and that the best location for it seems to be from Maupin, Oreg., to Shasta, 
a distance of 345 miles. They estimated that the cost, including terminal facili- 
ties, would be $14,202,000, that annual costs would be $782,500, and that the 
capacity of the line would be about 140,000 kilowatts. 

(b) That power from the Columbia system could (physie¢ally) be delivered 
from Shasta to the load areas in the San Francisco Bay region. 

(c) After comparing the amounts of waste energy available by months during 
on-peak and off-peak periods with the amounts of steam-electric generation re- 
quired in PSA 46 (Pacific Gas & Electric Co.), considering the limitations due to 
transmission line capacities, determining the probable diversities of stream flows 
in the two regions, and deducting the estimated transmission-line losses, it was 
concluded that an average of about 400 million kilowatt-hours per year could be 
delivered to load centers in the San Francisco Bay area and utilized as steam 
replacement. 

(d) The value of waste energy delivered at load center (P. G. & E. system 
San Francisco) was found to be 8 mills per kilowatt-hour based on the incremental 
cost of steam-electric generation. 

(e) No consideration was given by FPC to other benefits. 

Bonneville review. 

Subsequent to Secretary Chapman’s recommendation to the President, Bonne- 
ville reviewed the FPC memorandum report on possible energy transfers from 
California to the Pacific Northwest in 1953. 

They assumed power would flow north by— 

(1) Construction of the 230,000-volt line from Maupin to Shasta. 

(2) Existing 60-kilovolt and 110-kilovolt interconnections between the P. G. & E. 
System and the Copco system. 

They established capacities of lines as— 

(a) With no interconnection between BPA and Copco (California-Oregon 
Power Co.) and Shasta units connected to 230-kilovolt line to Maupin, 150,000 
kilowatts could be delivered from Shasta to Maupin and the combined capacity 
of the P. G. & E—Copco interconnection would be 60,000 kilowatts (into the 
Copeo system from P. G. & E., not to Maupin). 

(b) With P. G. & E. tied solidly to BPA and the new 230-kilovolt line intercon- 
nected with Copco at Klamath Falls and other segments of BPA system intercon- 
nected with Copco at Goshen, Oreg., the total combined capacity of all lines into 
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the Copco area would be 130,000 kilowatts. Deliveries of power from Klamath 
Falls to Maupin would be less because of losses from Klamath Falls to Maupin 
(225 miles). 

Their findings were— 

1. Under adverse water conditions no energy will be available from PSA-46 
(P. G. & E.), or PSA 47 (Southern California) and 48 (Hoover Dam). 

2. Substantial amounts of energy will be available to the Northwest if adverse 
(water) conditions prevail in PSA—46 but better than minimum (water) condi- 
tions prevail in PSA-—47 and 48. 

3. Under average water conditions (in the southern systems) there would be 
ample energy in PSA—46 to load the lines coming north in all months during BPA 
storage season of October—April. 

4. Under average water conditions PSA—-47 and 48 could load the lines coming 
north in all months but December. The December deficiency could be made up 
from surplus in PSA-—46. 

5. Under average water conditions the Shasta project could supply 190 million 
kilowatt-hours during the PBA storage season but nothing could be furnished 
from Shasta under adverse water conditions. 

BPA further comments: 

As pointed out in the report, if PSA—46, 47, and 48 should have coincidental 
adverse water years, no energy could be exported to the Northwest under such 
conditions. Under average water in PSA—46, or PSA-47 and 48, ample energy 
could be exported to the Northwest. 

The possibility of a coincidence of minimum years in PSA-46, 47, and 48 is 
highly improbable. For all practical purposes it could be assumed that when 
adverse water conditions occur in the Northwest either PSA—46, or PSA-47 and 
48, would have water in excess of adverse to the extent that lines could be loaded 
on deliveries to the Northwest. 

There is important load diversity between the two regions in that maximum 
loads occur in the Northwest during winter months, with the peak in January, 
whereas the maximum load occurs on P. G. & E. system in August. The BPA 
system would therefore be able to furnish secondary when it would be most 
useful to the P. G. & E. system, and that system would have greater surplus 
in the winter months when it would be most useful to BPA. 

We have no way of checking the loads and resources shown in tables 1 through 
4 but believe them to be quite accurate since they were worked up jointly by 
FPC, P. G. & E. and CVP. However, we feel that deducting steam energy 
reserves from adverse resources is extremely conservative. Such energy re- 
serves could be used in deliveries to the Northwest up to the time when they 
would be needed in the P. G. & E. load. 

Conclusions regarding transmission facilities and operations are in general 
agreement with our engineering and board studies. : 

The report appears to be conservative and well prepared considering the time 
allotted. ; 

PROPOSED MARKETING AGREEMENT 


Under date of January 17, 1951, the Secretary of the Interior addressed a 
joint directive to BPA and to the Reclamation Bureau (both being under the 
Interior Department) “immediately to prepare an agreement between the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration and the Bureau of Reclamation to carry out the 
instructions and intent of this document,” and that “immediate steps be taken 
by the Bonnevlile Power Administration and the Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Reclamation to initiate construction of, and to complete as rapidly as possible, 
in the interest of national defense, an interconnection between the facilities of 
the Bonneville Power Administration and the Central Valley project of the 
Bureau of Reclamation.” [Italics supplied.] 

“This document, quoted above, transmitted with the above referred to direc- 
tive is dated January 16 and sets forth the basis of agreement between the two 
agencies. Summarized the basis is— 

1. Point of Interconnection in the vicinity of Klamath Falls, Oreg. 

2. Reclamation Bureau will construct facilities from Shasta to point of inter- 
connection and BPA will construct facilites from its system to the point of 
interconnection including all metering and regulating equipment. 

8. BPA will deliver at the point of interconnection amounts of residual energy 
under the following terms and conditions: 

(1) Such energy (residual hydroelectric energy) as BPA cannot utilize or 
sell within its marketing area on a day-to-day basis. 
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Nore.—There is actually no prohibition against delivery of firm power. 
(2) Rate equivalent to 2% mills per kilowatt-hour delivered at Shasta Dam. 
Note.—This implies BPA must absorb all losses to Shasta, not just to the point 
of interconnection. These losses have not been established, but including power 
for regulation and for changing the line (435 miles), can alone approximate the 
amount delivered. 

(83) Metering is to be effected at the point of interconnection and BPA shall 
be credited in an exchange account for the number of kilowatt-hours (pre- 


4 sumably adjusted pursuant to 2 above) delivered and metered but for each such 
ty kilowatt-hour credited to BPA there shall be credited to the Bureau 0.58 kilo- 
: watt-hour to compensate it for its investment in facilities from Shasta to point 


of interconnection. 

Note.—Thus it appears that for each 2.5 mills credited to BPA in the exchange 
account Bureau will receive 38 percent of 2.5 mills or 0.95 mill credit which 
results in credit to BPA of 1.55 mills per kilowatt-hour for its energy delivered, 
after deducting losses and costs to BPA this will be reduced materially. 

The Bureau is to undertake to deliver to BPA at the point of interconnection 
from its own resources if available or from resources of interconnected systems 
residual energy requested by BPA during periods of low water on the Columbia 
River and its tributaries in the minimum amount of 100,000 kilowatts at 50 per- 
A cent load factor. Such power will be supplied on the following terms and 
4 conditions : 

(a) If from Shasta the number of kilowatt-hours delivered at the point of 
interconnection will be credited to Bureau. (Nore. These kilowatt-hours are 
worth 2% mills at that point to Bureau. However, BPA must absorb the losses 
into its own system which will be very material and in point of cost to BPA 
will run substantially more than 2% mills. It is interesting to observe that the 
Bureau could make money on getting BPA power, storing it in Shasta and selling 
it back again to BPA.) 

(b) If supplied from other sources (P. G. & E. steam plants, for instance) 
Bureau shall be credited for the kilowatt-hours metered at the interconnection 
plus losses on the Bureau’s system multiplying by the actual cost (some steam 
may cost 5 or 6 mills per kilowatt-hour at the steam plant) to the Bureau divided 
by 24% mills. (Nore, After considering losses, this energy can cost as much as 
from 5 mills to 1 cent delivered into the load centers of BPA system.) 


3 Net balances of kilowatt-hours in the exchange account at the end of each 
q contract year are settled for at 244 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

fe 4. Customary provisions for breakdown relief are contemplated. 

a 5. Rates subject to review, December 19, 1954, and each 5 years thereafter 
a and adjustments agreed upon shall be subject to approval by Secretary. 

E; (Notre. FPC apparently has no jurisdiction over rates. Also, it must be pre- 
¢ sumed that the settlement of the exchange account is subject to the will of 


Congress each year.) 
i: WASHINGTON GRANGE OPPOSES 











In the Washington State Grange News, Henry P. Carstensen urged that the 
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interconnection “shoukl have strong opposition from this area,’ basing his 
a opinion on a belief that such a tie would “drain off our power resources even 
Fy before we had an opportunity to use them ourselves or to develop a surplus,” and 
" citing other reasons also. 
a . 


NORTHWEST PUBLIC POWER ASSOCIATION COMMENTS 


pa 


In a letter to Secretary Chapman dated January 19, 1951, by F. Ford Northrop 
of the Eugene Water & Electric Board, president of the Northwest Public Power 


OW eee 


5 Association, Inc., and speaking for that organization, Mr. Northrop admits the 
& engineering and economic feasibility at this time. However, he questions the 
a continuation of the benefits, especially those stemming from hydrological and 
s power-load diversities between the two areas, on a long term, and he presented 
; sound arguments in support of this. 

E While not urging that the interconnection be not installed, thereby giving 
a apparent approval to it from an engineering and economic standpoint at least 


as it benefits California and the Bureau of Reclamation, his principal objection 
to the tie is on the basis of establishing and disposing of the economic benefits 
(profits after costs) and voices opposition to the proposal unless the energy go- 
ing south to California is sold at a higher price than proposed and accrues sub- 
Stantially to the account of the BPA system. He cites other interesting objec- 
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tions also, which, however, are designed to minimize or obviate the economic 
or other advantages or benefits to the Northwest, including benefits to national 
defense. 

The Pacific Northwest Public Power Bulletin of Febrnary 1, 1951, not only 
printed Secretary Chapman’s letter of January 4, 1951, and Mr. Northrop’s 
letter of January 19, 1951, in reply thereto, in full, but also published an interest- 
ing comparison of the load patterns of the Nerthwest power pool and of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. These data appear to support the diversity of peak 
loads between the two areas and that surplus power may exist in California 
during that period of the year when peak loads occur in the Northwest. 

The Bulletin’s editorial in that issue, entitled “What Will Be the Price?’, 
deals almost entirely with the proposed monetary returns and considers them 
inequitable to the Northwest. 

Accordingly, the resultant attitude of the Northwest Public Power Association 
as expressed by Mr. Northrop and Mr. Norwood, who is secretary for the associa- 
tion and editor for the Bulletin, appears to be one of acquiescence for the intertie 
providing firm power is not diverted from the Northwest and the Bonneville 
system gets a much larger cut out of the profits than is now proposed. 


HOLLAND H. HOUSTON COMMENTS 


Mr. Holland H. Houston, engineer for the Washington Public Service Commis- 
sion and on special assignment to the State department of conservation and 
development in this matter, expressed his views at a talk given before the power 
use and conservation committee of the Washington Public Utility Commissioners’ 
Association Tuesday, January 23, 1951. The essence of his talk was committed 
to writing by Mr. Houston and reviewed. 

Mr. Houston, as a result of his studies, acknowledges the existence of surplus 
energy at certain times in the Northwest and presents a chart to illustrate it. 
However, he maintains that the Northwest can itself utilize it, substantially, by 
building certain upstream reservoirs and by establishing preferential or induce- 
ment rates to encourage the use of this energy in the Northwest. 

(Note.—It would seem that California is to be given such a preferential or in- 
ducement rate rather than the Northwest. ) 

Mr. Houston concludes by stating : 

“It would seem only reasonable before submitting to the shipment of large 
blocks of secondary power outside of the Pacific Northwest to give consideration 
to the obstacles preventing the use of this surplus power in the Pacific Northwest 
and also the possibility of overcoming the energy deficiency of the winter months 
by modification of the stream-flow characteristics in the area by additional 
storage on the upper reaches of the Columbia River and its tributaries.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


The shortness of time allowed us did not permit us to fully analyze the eco- 
nomics and engineering; and, in view of the limited amount of information and 
data available and the time required in order to fully analyze the economics or 
engineering, we feel that we are not in a position to arrive at any conclusions 
or express any opinions in that regard. 

We believe that the proposed basis of dividing economic benefits is:inequitable 
and undesirable to the Northwest (BPA) system because : 

(1) A disproportionate amount of the true net costs, assuming payment for 
Northwest energy will be effected with energy rather than cash, are borne by 
the BPA system. 

(2) The cash value to BPA of 1.55 mills per kilowatt-hour of BPA energy 
delivered at the point of interconnection is disproportionately low in comparison 
with the proposed price of 2% mills per kilowatt-hour for Shasta power at the 
Same point of interconnection, especially as there now is none and probably will 
be little such energy available at Shasta. 

(3) Marginal steam-generated energy appears to be substantially the only 
energy which could flow north, when needed by BPA, and this will undoubtedly 
come from marginal high-cost steam plants which, after paying for all losses, 
can run in excess of 5 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

(4) If settlement of the exchange account is in cash because BPA cannot (or 
finds it economically or otherwise undesirable to do so) get energy back, the door 
is thrown wide open for very cheap electric energy from the Northwest to be 
supplied P. G. & E. Co. to replace high-cost oil. 
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(5) There is no fuel-cost adjustment provision contemplated such as is cus- 
tomary where hydro energy replaces fuel-produced energy. 

We believe that the economic advantages to the P. G. & EB. Co. and other com- 
panies operating steam plants in California will prove to be of such magnitude 
as to not stop with one line, but in time with technological advances in trans- 
mission and with higher fuel costs to build more and more lines to drain off 
substantially all’dump energy and probably some firm energy of the Northwest 
plants. The more of this which occurs the less will become the Government’s 
incentive to sell such energy in the Northwest or to build or induce others to 
build power plants in the Northwest to firm up dump power. 

We believe that the justification to build this interconnection as a defense 
measure making 100,000 kilowatts of additional firm power available in the 
Northwest is not valid for the reason that a steam plant built in the Northwest 
ean accomplish the same purpose as quickly and with substantially less use 
of critical materials. 

Regardles of the above or any other objections, we feel that the existence of 
such an interconnection constitutes in fact an improper, arbitrary, and artificial 
diversion of the basic essential resources of one region into another. It is 
substantially the same as diverting water from one watershed into another. 
If it could be established with finality and certainty that nothing but true 
waste resources which could never be utilized in the region of its origin, and 
none other, would be diverted, there would seem to be little grounds for sound 
objection. However, the ingenuity and resourcefulness of the people of the 
Northwest coupled with the fact that within 15 years (long before the life of 
such an interconnection has been exhausted) the Northwest must turn to 
steam power as California is now doing, will make it possible to utilize in 
the Northwest, the origin of the resource, every drop of water in the Columbia 
Basin which now may be going to the sea unused. 

It must be borne in mind that we are approaching the end of cheap Columbia 
River power and we should strive to hold within our own area every drop of 
water that can be made into cheap power. We can and will use it for our own 
permanent industrial development; and, to the extent we allow any of it to get 
away, to that extent we are penalizing our industrial potential. 

Accordingly, and inasmuch as the suggested contribution to the defense effort 
is of such minor and questionable nature, we believe the Northwest should 
vehemently oppose the existence of such an interconnection, for once one line 
is built more can, and wil, be built. 

Additionally, it should be pointed out that by the proposed serving by Bonne- 
ville Power Administration of Copco (California-Oregon Power Co.) at Klamath 
Falls and other points in Oregon, that California will be getting firm Columbia 
River power because it will be replacing power which now flows from the 
P. G. & E. system north into Copco system. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Your committee suggests that the construction of the proposed interconnecting 
transmission line between the Bonneville Power Administration’s system and 
the California system be protested because it constitutes a diversion of the most 
important basic resource of this region, which resource this region seon will be 
able to utilize. We suggest that such a diversion of a basic resource at con- 
siderable cost from one region to another for the beneficial use of such other 
region is not economically sound and is not in the public interest. 

We further suggest that at the same time a similar protest be filed against 
the posibility of any diversion of water from this region to any other region. 
Industrial water is becoming scarce in many areas and, like electric energy, 
industrial water is a most essential basic industry to this region. We have here 
in the Pacific Northwest low-cost electric energy and a substantial supply of 
water for industrial purposes, both of which are essential for a great industrial 
development, and it is not economical or desirable or in the public interest to 
export out of this region into another region, especially where the cost of such 
exports is high, either of these resources. 

Respectfully submitted. 

GLEN HITrt te. 
E. R. HorrMan, 
ToM QUAST. 

W. W. BEcK. 
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Mr. Jackson. If there are no further witnesses at this time, we 
will conclude the testimony on this subject. Thank you very much for 


coming all the way from the Northwest to appear before the com- 
mittee. 


Creek Nation or InpIANs, OKLAHOMA 


WITNESS 


HON. WILLIAM G. STIGLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Jackson. We have with us this afternoon Congressman Wil- 
liam Stigler, of Oklahoma. Our committee always appreciates hav- 
ing the benefit of his recommendations and suggestions regarding the 
annual Interior Department appropriation bill. Congressman 
Stigler. 

Mr. Stricter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want you to know 
that I really appreciate this opportunity of breaking into your regu- 
lar schedule to present a resolution signed by the Creek Indian Coun- 
cil of Oklahoma requesting Congress to appropriate $5,000 out of 
the tribal funds to pay their regular attorney, Mr. Paul Niebell. I 
have the signed resolution which I would like to present for the 
record, showing their request 

It was signed by the Council Chief and the secretary and a mem- 
ber of the Creek Council. 

Mr. Jackson. Is that his annual attorney fee? 

Mr. Stricter. Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. Could you submit in connection with that some 
statement as to services so the committee would know what it is for, 
in a general way? I mean to the extent of his services. 

Mr. Srigter. As I understand, Mr. Chairman, they hire him by 
the vear and pay him $5,000. 

Mr. Jackson. His contract has been approved by the Secretary ? 

Mr. Stricter. It has been approved by the Department, that is 
my understanding. 

Mr. Jackson. And he performs all legal duties for the Creek 
Nation of Indians? 

Mr. Sticier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jackson. He renders service every month on a retainer basis? 

Mr. Srieter. That is right. And they have litigation before the 
Claims Commission up here which I happen to know about per- 
sonally. 

Mr. Jackson. Of course this money comes out of the tribal funds 
and not out of general appropriations / 

Mr. Srieter. That is right. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


EXPENSES OF ATTORNEYS, CREEK NATION OF INDIANS, OKLAHOMA (TRIAL FUNDS) 


For expenses of attorneys for the Creek Nation of Indians, Oklahoma, em- 
ployed to prosecute Creek tribal claims under contract approved by the Interior 
Department, $5,000, payable out of funds on deposit in the Treasury to the credit 
of said Creek Nation of Indians. 
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RESOLUTION OF CREEK INDIAN COUNCIL 


Be it resolwed by the Creek Indian Council, at its regular meeting, held at 
the Creek Council House, on October 26, 1950, That Paul M. Niebell, attorney for 
the Creek Nation, be and hereby is authorized to expend the sum of $5,000 of 
the moneys now on deposit to the credit of the Creek Nation, in the United States 
Treasury to assist him in defraying the expenses of the preparation and prose- 
eution of Creek tribal claims against the United States before the Indian Claims 
Commission, and other courts, filed under his contract with the Creek Nation, 
dated August 28, 1946, and approved November 12, 1947; and be it further 

Resolved, That said Paul M. Niebell be and hereby is authorized and directed to 
arrange with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and with Representative 
Stigler and our other Congressmen, and Senators for an authorization from 
Congress for such expenditure from Creek tribal funds. 


NIFFEY GRUNT, 
Chairman, Creek Indian Council, 
Attest : 
TURNER L. BEAR, 
Secretary, Creek Indian Council. 
Approved : 
RoLty CANARD, 
Principal Chief, Creek Nation. 


CotumBiA Bastin Progect 
WITNESSES 


SHERMAN E. BURT, ATTORNEY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
GARFIELD 0. ANDERSON, ATTORNEY, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
JAMES E. CRICK, JR., SPOKANE, WASH. 


Cuarmms AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT GROWING OvT oF STOP 
ConstRUCTION ORDERS 


Mr. Jackson. We have with us this afternoon certain gentlemen 
representing four contractors with claims against the Government 
growing out of a stop-construction order issued in 1947 and 1948 by 
the Bureau of Reclamation. 

As I understand it, the four contractors are: Winston Bros. Co. and 
The Utah Construction Co.; Roy L. Bair & Co. and James Crick & 
Sons; J. A. Terteling & Sons, Inc.; and T. E. Connolly, Inc. 

Our first witness this afternoon will be Mr. Garfield Anderson, 
from San Francisco, Calif., attorney at law, one of the attorneys 
representing all four contractors. 

Mr. Anperson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As the chairman has indicated, I represent the four contracting 
firms who were affected by a slow-down or shut-down order issued 
by the Bureau of Reclamation in August 1947. May I at this point, 
Mr. Chairman, request that I be permitted to file for the informa- 
tion of the members of the committee, our fully documented infor- 
mation, of which I have several copies, which will disclose to the 
committee members the exact bases of all of the claims of these con- 
tractors as they have been filed with and thus far acted upon by the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. Jackson. Without objection they will be filed with the com- 
mittee. As I understand, this is in effect a bill of partic ‘ulars giving 
the details of the specific items on which you base your claim. 
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Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. I don’t want to burden the record un- 
duly, Mr. Chairman, but I would like to have in the record the first 
portion of this statement which I have filed with the committee, down 
through appendix II, including appendix IT. 

Mr. Jackson. I think that is a reasonable request. How many 
pages is that? 

Mr. Anperson. I would estimate 15 or 16 pages. 

Mr. Jensen. And those 15 or 16 pages explain your case in detail ? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. That would leave out all of the claims 
as presented to the Bureau of Reclamation. The remaining ap- 
pendixes are exact es of the claims as presented to the Bureau, and 
the various rulings thereon as I will summarize for your benefit. 

Mr. Jensen. In these 15 or 16 pages we can get a complete under- 
standing of the reasons for your claims? 

Mr. Anverson. I think so, sir, plus my verbal statement to you. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, I think we had better let it go in. 

Mr. Jackson. In view of its nature I think we should let this go 
in, and file the rest with the committee. 

(The statement, including appendixes I and Il appear at p. 1380. 
The other appendixes were filed with the committee.) 


BUREAU OF RECLAMATION NOTIFIED CONTRACTORS TO CUT BACK ON CONSTRUCTION 
PROGRAM 

Mr. Anverson. In August 1947 the four contracting firms whose: 
names have been put into the record, and to whem I will refer as the 
“contractors,” were all engaged in heavy-duty construction work for 
the Bureau of Reclamation on the Columbia Basin project. On 
August 6, 1947, the Bureau of Reclamation issued a notice to the con- 
tractors which is set forth in the matters to be incorporated as ap- 
pendix I. 

The effect of that notice was to tell the contractors that Congress, 
in the opinion of the Bureau of Reclamation, at least, had failed to 
appropriate sufficient funds for carrying on the construction work 
in the basin. As a result of that notice certain conferences were held 
and the contractors were given the information, statistical or financial 
information, which appears in appendix IT in the material which is: 
to be incorporated in the record. 

You will note from that information that the Bureau of Reclamation 
through its officials told the contractors that they must cut back their 
contractually authorized construction program approximately 54 
percent from the period from August 1947 through January 1948, 
and that if the contractors did so cut back their programs of con- 
struction, even then all of the money out of the moneys appropriated 
by Congress would be gone so far as these construction contractors. 
were concerned. 

The detail of how the Bureau allocated the full twenty-one-odd mil- 
lion dollars which was the appropriation plus the carry-over is 
shown—— 

Mr. Jackson. Including the carry-over ? 

Mr. ANperson. Yes, sir, including the carry-over. I should be 


— of that after my previous experience on the Central Valley 
claims. 
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CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM REDUCED 55 PERCENT 





(Continuing:) Is shown in appendix II. And you will note that 
~ the construction contracts with which we are concerned were shown 
M to be carried only through January 1948 after this approximately 
> 55 percent reduced program, but that the rest of the Bureau of 
Reclamation program was to be carried throughout the fiscal year. 

In other words, the Bureau of Reclamation notified these con- 
tractors that they must cut back their programs, and that even hav- 
ing so cut back, 1f Congress did not in the interval make additional 
funds available, all funds for payments of their contract earnings 
would be exhausted by January 1948. The contractors, without ex- 
ception, protested this action on the part of the Bureau of Reclamation 
-  onat least these bases: 





ACTION OF THE BUREAU OF RECLAMATION PROTESTED BY CONTRACTORS 


First, that Congress has not failed to appropriate. There was 
seventeen and a half million dollars appropriated and that so far 
as their contractual rights were concerned that money, in theory 
if you will, was available to each contractor, so far as each individual 
contractor’s contract. was concerned. 

Secondly, that in the opinion of the contractors the Bureau of 
Reclamation had no authority to so allocate the congressional appro- 
priations as to in effect force these contractors to cut their programs 
back. 

There are no clauses in any of the construction contracts which, 
in.our opinion at least, give the Bureau of Reclamation the authority 
to cut a program, a construction schedule program, back, without 
making an equitable adjustment. So that it has been our position 
with the Bureau that they had and still do have administrative 
authority to make adjustments on these claims. 

However, each of the contractors has filed a claim with the Bureau 
of Reclamation. The Bureau’s position, in substance, and as I under- 
stand it, has been that they have no legal authority, administratively, 
to adjust these claims, and that the only way the claims can be 
handled is by legislative action of Congress. 

This situation is, except for one important factor which I will 
mention in a moment, on all fours with the situation which developed 
out in the Central Valley at this approximate same time in 1947, 
and which resulted in legislative action by Congress which, in effect, 
made whole the contractors who suffered monetary losses as a re- 
sult of the same factual situation in Central Valley in that the In- 
terior Department Appropriation Act of 1950 included specific 
amounts for the payment of those claims. 

Mr. Jackson. Is that for the fiscal year 1950? 

Mr. Anperson. Fiscal 1950, as I understand it, yes, Mr. Chair- 
man. Also, the only other contractor of which I have any knowledge 
_ or notice that had any claim as a result of this same general factual 
_ situation. Parish Bros. was similarly made wholly by legislative ac- 
_  tionlof the Eighty-first Congress, second session, by H. R. 4041, which 
was passed March 7, 1950, by the House of Representatives. I do 
not have the approval date. 
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So that these contractors are now the last, so far as I know, of 
any contractors who suffered monetarily as a result of this same 
general factual situation. 

I might also explain to the committee that in early 1948—Febru- 
ary or March, if my recollection serves me correctly—certain hearings 
were held before the Senate Appropriations Committee, Subcom- 
mittee for Interior Appropriations, at which I was present in con- 
nection with the Central Valley claims. I at that time read into the 
record a notification that a comparable situation existed in the Colum- 
bia Basin. 

We have waited until now to come before this committee to initiate 
our request for legislative action for these reasons: These jobs were 
completed physically at various times during 1949 and 1950. Upon 
completion of the contract work, these claims of which I speak were 
filed with the Bureau of Reclamation as required by the contract. The 
claims were passed on by the contracting officer in accordance with 
the procedural requirements of the contracts and were denied on the 
basis I previously indicated, namely, that they had no authority to 
consider the claims. 

Then, as required by the contract, each of the contractors appealed 
to the head of the Department and the latest decision on appeal came 
out just the day before yesterday, February 27, 1951, from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior denying the last appeal by the last contractor 
to proceed in that manner. 

So that we are now and only now in the position where we have 
exhausted our administrative remedies and can come and say that we 
have noother forum short of, if you will, the possibility of the Court 
of Claims, which in my judgment is a long and laborious and risky 
proposition. We feel that we are in the same position as were those 
ther contractors (the Central Valley contractors) and therefore 
request that we be given the same consideration. 

I might also add that at the time of these conferences with repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau of Reclamation in August 1947, these con- 
tractors asked, among other things, what would happen if they did 
not accede to the ordered slow-down. 

They were told that, if they did not go along with the order which 
had been given, the money would all be gone by October of 1947, and 
that there would then be no more money available for payment of 
construction contract earnings. The contractors then asked what 
happens then. They were told merely that “We will tell you that the 
money is all gone, we will not make any more of the $21,000,000-odd 
available for the payment of your earnings.” And, in effect, that 
“This allocation as set forth in appendix II is it.” 


ALLOCATION OF FUNDS BY THE BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


Mr. Jackson. What was the $21,000,000 to be used for? 

Mr. Anperson. Primarily, Mr. chairman, for carrying on the 
Bureau of Reclamation payrolls of their own personnel for the instal- 
lation of power generators at Coulee Dam and for other purposes, 
supply contracts, which would allow that work to proceed. So that 
a glance at appendix IT will indicate to you wage board payrolls, for 
example, which were to be one and ahalf million dollars; earnings 
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under supply specifications were to be three and a half million dollars 
and so on down the line. 

Mr. Jackson. What page is that ? 

Mr. Anperson. That would be the first page under appendix II, 
Mr. Chairman. 

I beg your pardon. I was reading in the wrong column. Under 
wage board payrolls, which means force account labor carried on by 
the Bureau itself, was a little more than $2,000,000. Supply specif- 
ications was six and a half million dollars, and so on down the line. 

So that sixteen and a quarter million dollars of the $21,000,000 were 
allocated to purposes other than construction. The contractors then 
asked what happensthen. They were told “You will be just told there 
is not any more money and you will have to do what you see fit.” 

They were faced with the undesirable alternative of either cooper- 
ating with the order of the Bureau and reducing to this program with 
the hope that there would be some adjustment come to them for their 
added costs, or spending the money at the contract rate and be all out 
of money in October 1947. They then asked the representative of 
the Bureau of Reclamation whether or not adjustments would be made. 
They were told by the Bureau of Reclamation representative that as 
he understood the present position—at that time—they had no au- 
thority to make, administratively, any adjustments because of the sit- 
uation, but that the contractors could be assured that the Bureau of 
Reclamation would lend every assistance toward the end of making 
them whole, recognizing without any question that each contractor 
would be hurt by this cut-back program. 

So as a result of all these conferences, and I might add, these as- 
surances, the contractors acceded to the order and did not stop work. 
There is the major differential factually between these and the Cen- 
tral valley cases in that these contractors did not, as did the Central 
Valley contractors, stop work. 

On the contrary, they cooperated with the desires and directions of 
the Government in keeping the work going. Then when appropria- 
tions subsequently were made, they were for the most part, able in 
March-April to go back to their original schedule. So that it is the 
additional cost of operating during the period of time when the slow- 
down program was necessarily in effect that constitutes these claims. 

Mr. Jackson. How much time is included in the construction sched- 
ule in your original contract? 

Mr. Anperson. That varied, Mr. Chairman, from contract to con- 
tract. It ran anywhere from 3 years to a little over 2 years. They 
were long-term contracts which of course called for considerable plan- 
ning in the way of personnel, equipment, setting up, if you will, a 
factory or a machine to do a certain volume. 

Mr. Jackson. How long did the slow-down order of the Bureau in 
1947 stretch the provisions of the contract regarding structural com- 
pletion dates? 





EFFECT OF SLOW-DOWN ORDER ON STRUCTURAL COMPLETION DATES 


Mr. Anperson. That again varied somewhat, Mr. Chairman, but 
from 414 to 5 months in the case of Terteling and Bair, Crick, to about 
6 months in the case of Winston, Utah, to about a year in the case of 
Connelly. 
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I might best explain that year in the case of cg a moment, 


because that might at first blush appear to be a long period of extended 
time. 


Mr. Jackson. What about Bair & Co. ? 

Mr. Anverson. That was about 5 to 6 months, Mr. Chairman, addi- 
tional time required by reason of the slow-down program. 

Mr. Jackson. That is the basis of your claim for damages? 

Mr. Anperson. Exactly, Mr. Chairman. During that period of 
time you have equipment which you have purchased for this job 
idled. You have personnel, supervisory personnel partially or wholly 
idled. You have large plants in the way of roads, buildings, and so 
forth idled or partially idled, and you have a matter of dispersing of 


trained crews, rehiring, reeducating and retraining of those crews, all 
of which is very expensive. 


PROBLEM OF ASCERTAINING EXACT AMOUNT OF DAMAGES 


Mr. Jackson. How do you propose the committee find out what the 
facts are regarding actual sustained damages? 

Mr. Anperson. I might suggest, Mr. Chairman, this: As I have 
stated, appendices V through VIII of the material filed for the infor- 
mation of the committees are exact copies of each of the claims as pre- 
sented by the contractors to the Bureau of Reclamation. 

The only additional step that I know of, Mr. Chairman, would be 
to ask the aes of Reclamation to report to your committee on these 
claims as to their ideas of the validity of the claims. 

Mr. Jackson. You see what I am getting at. Assume that your con- 
tention is correct. The problem then arises like appointing a master 
in chancery to make a finding of fact. I think we are confronted with 
the problem here of if, for the sake of discussion here, we should as- 
sume that you have been damaged, then how would this committee 
ascertain the exact amount that each contractor would be entitled to 
receive. 

Mr. Anpverson. I realize that problem and I have tried to give it 
some considerable thought. We have attempted to get the Bureau of 
Reclamation to consider these claims from that standpoint. Their 
position being, as it is, that they have no administrative authority to 
make any allowance they then proceed to the proposition that they 
should not consider the details of the claim. 

So we have been unable to come to you with an agreed amount in 
each case. 

Mr. Jackson. They have not indicated to you whether your damages 
as itemized are correct, substantially correct, or totally incorrect ? 

Mr. Anperson. No indication whatsoever. So far as any official, 
or I might add unofficial, statements to us, they apparently have not 
gone into the details of the damages. 

Whether they actually have or not, I am of course not in a position 
to know, but they have indicated nothing with respect to agreement or 
disagreement on the amounts of the claims. 

I might state also for the record that Assistant Secretary Warne 
has assured us that the Bureau of Reclamation and the Department 
of Interior will have no objection to legislative action. Again I try to 
be very careful in the way I make that statement, since I] am making 
a statement attributable to another. 

There is, however, if I may suggest 
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1371 
PRECEDENT FOR LEGISLATIVE ACTION 


Mr. Jackson. Before you go to that, let me ask a question. In the 
previous claims that have been approved by this committee, were the 
facts agreed to as to the amount of damages between the claimants and 
the Bureau of Reclamation ? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. In the case of Parish Brothers which I 
mentioned the committee asked the Department of the Interior for a 
report. The report came back indicating no objection to the legislative 
relief and agreement im amount except for 

Mr. Jackson. That was a private bill, I believe ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir, that is correct. But in the case of the 
Central Valley claims where it was added to the appropriation bill, 
both parties came before the Congress with an agreement as to amount. 
That, however, resulted from this, if I may explain, Mr. Chairman, 
that as a result of the first hearings, the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the contractors entered into supplemental agreements by which it was. 
agreed the contractors would go back to work, and as a condition of 
that that there would be agreement upon amounts to which they were 
hurt. 

Mr. Jackson. Which in effect was consideration of liquidated. 
damages ¢ 

Mr.’ ANperson. Yes, sir, for going back to work. We have beew 
unable to put ourselves in that position because we did not quit work 
and hence had no comparable position by which to arrive at a supple- 
mental agreement. 

The only other possibility that I might suggest, Mr. Chairman, 
would be legislation which would provide an appropriation in an 
amount sufficient to cover the claims and then authority to the Bureau 
of Reclamation or Department of the Interior to determine the amounts 
not to exceed the amount of dollars appropriated for that purpose. 

However, I might also add this: so far as the contractors are con- 
cerned, Mr. Chairman, we are in a position to sit down with the Bureau 
of Reclamation at any time and to speedily, as far as we are concerned, 
go over and discuss these claims in every detail with the Bureau. 





CLAIMS FIRST BROUGHT TO ATTENTION OF COMMITTEE OF CONGRESS IN 1948 


Mr. Jensen. When did you first bring these claims, which you now 
present, to the attention of a committee of Congress ‘ 

Mr. Anvrrson. To the attention of a committee of Congress? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Anperson. In February or March, Mr. Jensen, of 1948, when 
we were before the Senate committee in connection with the Central 
Valley claims. 

We were asked whether there were any other contractors in a com- 
parable position. I made it plain in the record—and you will find 
some of that material referenced and quoted in appendix IV of the 
material which we have filed with the committee—telling them of the 
slowdown situation in the Columbia Basin, and that those contractors 
would be monetarily damaged as a result. 

Mr. Jensen. This is the first time that you have brought this matter 
to the attention of the House committee, this committee 

Mr. ANperson. Yes, sir. It is the first time we have brought the 
detailed matter to the attention of this committee. 
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Mr. JeNsEN. In our appropriation for this item for the fiscal year 
1948—that is, when the slowdown occurred ? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. We earmarked a certain amount of money for canal 
and irrigation programs on which these contractors worked ¢ 

Mr. Anpverson. No, I think not, Mr. Jensen. My recollection: of 
that appropriation bill was that you appropriated for the Columbia 
Basin project, $17,500,000. ‘There was no earmarking or break-down 
of that amount. It was merely for continuation of construction. In 
one of the reports—I frankly have forgotten which one—there were 
statements to the effect that the power situation in the Northwest was 
fairly important, and the Bureau of Reclamation took those state- 
ments, if I may give my impression of what they did, as a mandate 
from Congress that they use this money for that purpose to the detri- 
ment of any other program if there had to be a choice between pro- 
grams. 

And that was the reason that they gave us for their basis for the 
allocation of these funds in the manner in which they were allocated. 

Mr. Jensen. So in reality, according to your testimony just given, 
these four contracting concerns received notice from the Bureau of 
Reclamation, written notice, that there was a certain amount of money 
available for this work which they were to do for the fiscal year 1948 ? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. They were told by written notice and 
by the handing of a written document which now consists of appen- 
dixes I and II in our presentation. 

Mr. JENSEN. How much money does the Department claim they 
had for this purpose ? 

Mr. Anverson. $4,000,000. That $4,000,000, Mr. Jensen, included 
five contracts. The fifth contractor, Lytle, Amis, and Green, is not 
before this committee because their work was not slowed down. 

Of the $4,000,000 which the Bureau said is all the money that is 
available for your construction, $2,624,000 was all that was available 
for the construction work of these four contractors. 

Mr. Jensen. But they originally had told the contractors that 
there was $4,000,000 plus available, is that right ? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. That $4,000,000 included this fifth con- 
tractor who actually got all that he needed to carry on his complete 
program. 

Mr. Jensen. How much did he get, do you remember? 

Mr. Anperson. He got about $1,750,000 or $2,000,000 out of these 
moneys. 

I might point out further, Mr. Jensen, that that $4,000,000 which 
they said is all you people are going to get—and for our purposes I 
would like to refer to that as approximately $2,500,000, because that 
is all that was available for these four contractors—— 

Mr. Jensen. The other contractor who has no claim received 





Mr. Anperson. He actually got for this period from August 1947 to 
January 1948 about $1,750,000 or $2,000,000. It was all he needed. 
He operated full speed. 

Mr. Jensen. Here is what I am trying to get at. These four con- 
tractors, after receiving their contracts, proceeded as though they 
had the privilege of spending or obligating themselves on these re- 
spective contracts, up to approximately $4,000,000 ¢ 
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Mr. Anperson. No. Approximately $2,600,000. 

Mr. JenseN. But originally ? 

Mr. Anperson. No. That is what I was trying to be sure that was 
understood. Originally these four contracts were set up, Mr. Jensen, 
on an operating schedule filed with, approved by, the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, which would have called for approximately $11,000,000 of 
expenditures—contract earnings, let me call them—during fiscal 1948. 

They had started prior to June 1947. On many of them the con- 
tracts dated back to 1946 and had been operating, and these schedules 
and all of their arrangements set up to meet them. 

Then in August 1947 they were called in and told “from the period 
from August 1947 to January 1948,” or only part of the full fiscal 
year, “we are not going to have any more money to pay you than 
$2,600,000. And unless Congress comes forth with more money by 
January we will not have any money left to pay you for the rest 
of the fiscal year. So you have to cut back to the extent of 55 percent 
during this period or there will not be any money.” 

Mr. Jensen. Do you hold they did not give you due and timely 
notice to cut back 4 

Mr. Anperson. There is nothing that you can do about it, Con- 
gressman. They told us in August that “We haven’t enough money. 
Tf you operate full speed you will be all out of money by October.” 

You have this factory, to analogize, Congressman, that has been 
built to produce a certain volume of goods. If you say, “We are only 
going to buy 50 percent of those goods,” then 50 percent of your fac- 
tory is idle and there is nothing that you can do about it. It is just a 
dead cost. 


Mr. Jensen. In all fairness to the Government, we appropriate on a 
yearly basis. There are some times when we give contract authoriza- 
tions. As I remember, there was no contract authorization involved 
in this matter. 

Mr. Anperson. So far as the appropriation bills are concerned, that 
is correct, Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. JENSEN. Sy ey it on a purely legal basis, this committee and 

wR 


the committee of the Senate—which act as the board sitting for the 
Congress, and the Congress acting as the board for the people—only 
makes money available once a year for such purposes as this, and the 
contractors Boke that. 

What I am trying to get straight in my mind is this: How can the 
Government be responsible for these claims due to the fact that we 
did not tell these contractors in fiscal 1947 that we would furnish 
enough money to give them sufficient contracts so they could use all 
their machinery and all their personnel during fiscal 1948 ? 

We simply did not do that, did we? In all fairness to the taxpayers 
of America? 

Mr. Anperson. From a technical, legal standpoint, as you said at the 
beginning, Mr. Jensen, I believe I would have to agree with you. From 
an equitable standpoint, I think that I would be forced to disagree 
with you. And I think there is, however, Mr. Jensen, both a legal 
an‘ wer (o your proposition and an equitable answer. 

From the legal standpoint only, Congress appropriated $17,500,000. 
As far as I am concerned that is enough money to have carried all of 
these contractors through fiscal 1948 with no slowdown or no delays. 
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But then you could not have done the other things that the Bureau 
did do with that money. 

Mr. Jensen. Let me stop you right there. Congress did not earmark 
any of this $17,500,000 which we appropriated for fiscal 1948 for the 
Columbia Basin program. 

Mr. Anperson. No, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. There was simply, according to the law which I have 
just read a lump sum appropriation of $17,500,000 to the Columbia 
Basin project, Washington, for continuation of construction and for 
other purposes authorized by the Columbia Basin project act of March 
10, 1943. 

Mr. Anperson. That is correct. 

Mr. Jensen. That gave the Bureau of Reclamation the authority to 
spend that money wherever they saw fit on any or all of the features 
of the Columbia Basin project. 

Never once did they tell you, or did they tell the contractors, that 
they were going to spend all of that $17,500,000 to pay these five com- 
panies—these four and the other company which you say has no claim. 

Is that not a fact? 

Mr. Anprerson. That is a fact, Congressman, if you choose to ignore 
this further fact: That all of these contracts were in existence at the 
time this appropriation for fiscal 1948 was made. They were, I believe, 
commitments. True, as you say, appropriations are made only on a 
fiscal-year basis, but nevertheless they were commitments. Certainly 
they were as much a commitment, Congressman, as a supply specifica- 
tion contract, or as a day-to-day employment contract with someone 
working on the Bureau of Reclamation wage payroll, or certainly as 
much of a legal commitment as the employment contract of a regular 
engineer, let us say, employed by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Yet, a glance at the distribution of the funds made will show that 
they proposed to carry all those other programs through the full fiscal 
year at relatively much less reduction in amount of money, and yet 
cut these contractors by 55 percent and cut them off completely, as 
far as money then available was concerned, in January 1948—half way 
through the fiscal year. 


CONTRACTS RELATION TO IRRIGATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Jensen. Were all these contractors working on irrigation 
projects? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. These contracts have to do with irrigation. 

Mr. Jensen. There was the big siphon. 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir, and the storage dam, the tunnel through 
the mountain, and then some canals. 

Mr. Jensen. I have seen all of them. 

Mr. Anperson. You know the Long Lake Dam and the Bacon siphon 
and the east and west canal. It is all part of this over-all irrigation 
project into the old Columbia River Basin. 

Mr. Jensen. I would like to be able to agree with you on this from 
the standpoint of one factor, and that is that the Bureau of Recla- 
mation can only see to it that the power facility program is carried 
out at the normal rapid rate and the irrigation program. 

If there is any cut-back to be made the irrigation program generally 
suffers those cut-backs. But I am not basing my thinking on that 
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premise. In the Central Valley claims on the contracts, I can readily 
see where they had a very clear, just claim because they were going 
ahead and all at once—they were going ahead full speed and all at 
once, right out of the blue sky, the Bureau of Reclamation says there 
is nO more money. 

Then we had an investigation made and found that they did have 
money to the extent of over $7,000,000 that they could use for the very 
purpose for which they said all the money had been exhausted. 

In this instance the Bureau of Reclamation gave you sufficient time 
to reduce your personnel and to cope with the lesser available money 
for the contracts which your client had. 

Was there not a supplemental appropriation made for the Colum- 
bia Basin project in the spring of 1948? 

Mr. Anperson. In January, I believe, 1948, if my memory serves 
me correctly. There was an additional appropriation made, and I be- 
lieve it was in January. At any rate, on February 6, 1948, these various 
contractors had been advised that there had been a supplemental ap- 
propriation passed which made money available and which would 
allow them to proceed with the construction contract. 

Let me use one example for you, sir. In the case of Winston, Utah. 
Winston, Utah, had purchased and had brought to the job site, prior 
to any notice or knowledge of this financial situation, a specialized 
set of machinery for lining canals with a concrete lining that cost over 
a quarter of a million dollars. 

Mr. Jensen. I saw it in operation. 

Mr. Anperson. Then you know the one that I am talking about. 
That machine was all ready to go and start lining canals in 1947. They 
got this notice and they have only 50 percent of the money from then 
until January, and perhaps nothing after that. 

Now what are they going to do with that machine, sir? There is 
no place else they can put it. There is no other job that the machine 
will doanything on. Even if they could afford to ship it out and ship 
it back again when the money became available. 

So there was a quarter of a million dollars tied up in a machine 
earning no money for the contractor for an interval of 5 to 6 months. 
There is a dead loss there and that is just one of multitudinous exam- 
ples which occurred with each of these contractors. 

Surely, the Bureau told us, I will say, within a month after they 
knew, the financial situation as they saw it. But there is only so 
much that the contractor can do to protect himself. Admittedly our 
losses were not as heavy as they would have been had we shut down, 
had we just run full tilt, exhausted the money in October and shut 
down. Our losses would have been much greater than the claims as 
presently presented. 

That was one of the reasons that the contractors were willing to 
accede to the order of the Bureau of Reclamation, that it would be to 
the interests of everyone concerned, not only the Government and the 
contractor but the public interest, to mitigate those damages. 

But only to a certain extent can you mitigate them. This machine 
that I used as an example is only one of many, many examples of what 
happened. You build a building to house a certain number of admin- 
istrative personnel. You have constructed roads in anticipation of 
going in and building, as in the case of Bair-Crick, the concrete key 
section of the whole job. 
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You have to stop that work. That money that you put into those 
roads is dead. 

Mr. Jensen. I might say this, and I think you will agree, that con- 
tracting is a hazardous business at best. 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir; and without having a hazard added to it. 

Mr. Jensen. I have been in the game to a small degree. 

_ Mr. Anpverson. Yes, sir; in that particular connection, Mr. Jensen, 
it is. 

Mr. Jensen. You are always taking chances. 

Mr. Anperson, You never had to take a chance with the Govern- 
ment being able to meet its bills. This is the only time in over 30 
years’ history of the Bureau of Reclamation that this ever happened, 
Mr. Jensen. No contractor ever put into his bid a contingency for 
meeting this kind of a thing. And certainly, Mr. Jensen, if a con- 
tractor had to put a contingency in every bid that he gave to the 
Government, to meet that up-to-then theoretical risk—that is all it 
was after 30 years of history, a theoretical risk—if every contractor 
put in a contingency to cover that risk, the Government would pay 
this million dollars, to use our instance as an example, it would pay 
that million dollars on every job and it would never happen, and the 
contractor would get the gravy. 

Those things have never been put in a bid. I might add in that 
same connection, Mr. Jensen, that as a result of this particular situa- 
tion 1947-48, the Bureau of Reclamation specifications have now been 
changed. They provide a very orderly proceeding and the right in the 
contractor to terminate this contract in the event of a failure of 
appropriation. 

Mr. JENSEN. In the justification which came before this committee 
for fiscal year 1948 items must have been specified for which we were 
asked to appropriate money for the Columbia River Basin project, as 
is the case in every budget request which has come before this com- 
mittee. 

The project is divided into different features. They asked so much, 
for instance, for a siphon, the siphon involved in this case, and so 
much for the building of irrigation projects. I presume that was 
itemized, was it not, in the justification for 1948? 

Mr. Anverson. I doubt that you got that much of a detailed itemiza- 
tion. My understanding was that Congress was told—— 

Mr. Jackson. You are talking about fiscal 1948? 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. 

Mr. Anperson. It was that we needed so much for irrigation and 
so much for power and so forth. But you were not told, for instance, 
that T. E. Connoly’s contract would spend so much money. 

Mr. JeNsEN. We never mentioned the contractor. 

Mr. AnvERsON. So you were never told that the siphon would require 
so much money ? 

Mr. Jensen. The justifications sent up here are generally broken 
down into features. Of course when we appropriate, unless we desig- 
nate that no money here can be appropriated for such and such fea- 
ture, then it is assumed that all the features which are included— 
with the exception of those which we specifically say no money is to 
be expended on, then it is assumed by this committee that all of those 
different features of the project shall be carried on, and shall be in the 
construction program. 
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Of course in appropriating for a lump sum, which we have not done 
too often, 1 might say, in the last few years because of the very fact 
that we have had some trouble such as this, not just last year, but 
where we felt that not enough money was spent on certain features 
of the project and too much spent on the other, we have made a great 
effort to earmark and say so much money shall be spent on this fea- 
ture, so much on this and so much on that. 

But in this instance we failed to do that. Naturally we did expect 
that a just and fair proportionate share of the amount of money we 
did spend would be carried on to bring the project forward in a 
manner that could be justified and in a businesslike manner. 

’ When you go to build you do first things first, and when the build- 
ing is completed it is completed. You bring everything up together. 
If they fail to do that, of course, they should be reprimanded for it. 

I do not know whether we can say that the contractors have a claim 
against the Government if the Government or the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion failed to allocate money here or there for these particular fea- 
tures. 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Jensen, speaking specifically to that point of 
liability of the Government, there is no provision in any of these 
contracts with respect to slowing down the work, curtailing the con- 
struction program, or giving the contracting officer or contracting 
agent—— 


SCHEDULE OF CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM INCLUDED IN THE 1948 BUDGET 


Mr. Jensen. Here I have the schedule of construction program, 
fiscal year 1948, Columbia Basin project, Washington. It is on page 
10020 of the hearings on the Interior Department appropriation bill 
for 1948. It is broken down into joint facilities such as Grand Coulee 
Dam and Reservoir, and conditioning spillway, and so on down the 
line. 

Then there are power facilities, powerhouse, tailrace, and so on down 
the line. Then irrigation facilities, examination and surveys, Grand 
Coulee pumping plant, equalizing reservoir, right-of-way and res- 
ervoir, South Dam, North Dam, feeder channel or canals, relocate 
State highway, Pothole Dam Reservoir, specification 1400, main canal 
and laterals, main canals, specification 1236, schedules 1, 2, 3, Bacon 
tunnel and siphons, and so on down the line. 

Here we have other irrigation facilities. Then finally at the end 
we have a capitulation, joint facilities, power facilities, irrigation 
facilities. So it was all broken down in features as is customary. But 
instead of appropriating that year for each one of these features, like 
joint facilities, power facilities, irrigation facilities, and the like, we 
simply appropriated in one lump sum $17,500,000. 

Mr Anperson. That is right. And presumably, Mr. Jensen, that 
amount must have been something less than the figure shown in the 
tabulation to which you refer. I do not know. 

Mr. Jensen. That is right. 

Mr. Anpverson. Then, Mr. Jensen, let me follow through with you 
as I would see it. Since you did not indicate which if any of those 
facilities Congress intended to be reduced, our position is that Congress 
did appropriate. 
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Let me then finish out my proposition of a moment ago that the only 
provision in our contract with respect to availability of funds is that 
section 11 of the specifications which is set forth in each of the admin- 
istrative decisions in the appendixes filed with the committee. 

That contemplates relief of liability on the part of the Government 
only where Congress failed to appropriate. In other words, Mr. 
Jensen, if Congress failed to appropriate for any one or more of these 
tag then and then only the Government is relieved of respon- 
sibility. 

If you once say that Congress appropriated for these construction 
purposes covered by these particular contracts, then the Government 
is not free from liability, but on the contrary is liable to each of these 
contractors for the damages suffered. 

I am not attempting to fix blame or responsibility anywhere. That 
is not my function here. But I do say that that is the only escape 
clause in the contract. And where, as here, as I see it, Congress has 
appropriated, then regardless of any responsibility or fault or blame 
which I certainly am not proposing to attach to anyone, the fact is 
that there is no escape for the Government once there was an appro- 

sriation. 

Mr. Jensen. To make the record complete, we had a budget re- 
quest for Columbia Basin project, fiscal year 1948, of $27,500,000. 
Congress reduced that to $17,500,000. Here is an interesting thing. 
Here is a capitulation—a recapitulation of the amounts which the 
Bureau of the Budget requested and which the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion had requested through the Bureau of the Budget for the different 
facilities involved in the Columbia Basin project. They had asked for 
$2,550,000 for joint facilities. 

They had asked for $10,859,000 for power facilities. They had 
asked for $14,009,000 for irrigation facilities. 

So they had asked for more, considerably more, for irrigation 
facilities than they had for power-producing facilities, yet when 
they allotted the money to the different functions, even after we 
had cut $10,000,000 from the request, they, instead of allocating 
. pro rata for the different functions, they took the big chunk out of 
irrigation facilities, which bears out my contention that I had for 
quite some time and so stated a little while ago. 

But I still would not say that that would be proof that the con- 
tractors have a claim. I am not going to shut my mind on your 
contention, however, that they do have a claim. This is quite a 
complicated thing, and it is going to take some time to ascertain 
the justification of your claim, in my opinion. : 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


DECISION OF THE SOLICITOR OF THE DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 


Mr. Jackson. I think it would be well to include at this point in 
the record the decision of the Solicitor of the Department of Interior 
in connection with an appeal to it. 

This relates to T. E. Connolly, Inc., and is dated November 29, 
1950. It is rather significant to me that the Solicitor, in passing on 
the appeal, decided the case not on the basis of the provision contained 
in paragraph 11 of the specifications, but on the contrary turned the 
appeal down on the fact that this was a claim for unliquidated damages. 
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Paragraph 11 referred to reads as follows: 


Failure of Congress to appropriate funds.—If the operations of this contract 
extend beyond the current fiscal year, it is understood that the contract is 
made contingent upon Congress making the necessary appropriation for ex- 
penditures thereunder after such current year has expired. In case such ap- 
propriation as may be necessary to carry out this contract is not made, the 
contractor hereby releases the Government from all liability due to the failure 
of Congress to make such appropriation. 


And the most significant paragraph of Solicitor’s opinion reads: 


It is clear that the contractor’s claim is based solely on alleged increases 
in the cost of performance occasioned by the exhaustion of funds and the 
“slow down” of the work. Accordingly, it is in the nature of a claim for 
unliquidated damages. Administrative officers of the Government have no 
authority to entertain or settle such claims. Wm. Cramp & Sons v. United 
States (216 U. 8S. 494, 500 (1910)); Solicitor’s opinion CA—22 (January 28, 
1948) ; Winston Bros. Company and The Utah Construction Company (CA-93, 
November 20, 1950). 

In other words, it was a claim that was in dispute, and under pre- 
vious decisions the administrative officers of the Government have 
no authority to entertain or settle such claims. 

I believe that decision of the Solicitor is rather significant because 
it would seem that if he were relying on paragraph 11 he would have 
used that as a basis of making his decision. But he chose to do other- 
wise and decided it on the basis that this was a claim for unliquidated 
damages. 

Mr. Anverson. Mr. Chairman, may I enlarge upon that very 
briefly only to this extent: That is the same decision rendered in each 
instance, in effect, and is merely the language which is used in every 
instance where the Department contends that it has no administrative 
power to allow the claim. 

It is pure lawyers’ language, if you will, Mr. Chairman, and means 
nothing more than that ‘the “Department considers that it is without 
legal authority. 

Mr. Jackson. Jurisdiction ? 

Mr. ANperson. That is it; that is the exact word; it is without 
jurisdiction to consider the claim. That is all that language means. 

Mr. Jackson. I notice that he merely referred to paragraph 11 in 
his decision. 

Mr. Anperson. That is the only paragraph of the contract to which 
reference is made. 

Mr. Jackson. He referred to paragraph 11 without comment. He 
did not indicate that paragraph 11 was controlling in anywise. On 
the contrary, he decided to dispose of the case by not-taking juris- 
diction at all. 

In other words, the Department had no authority to entertain the 
matter at all because it was a claim for unliquidated damages, in his 
opinion. Therefore, that was the only point he had to pass on and 
quit or end the matter. 

Mr. Anverson. In order that there may be a reminder if you will, 
to the other members of the committee, I would like to point out that 
all these administrative decisions, including the one to which you 
referred, all cite as the authority the ruling by the Solicitor of the 
Department of the Interior on January 28, 1948, which we have in- 
cluded in full as an appendix III to the material which we have filed 
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with the committee, which does deal with the problem at some greater 
length than these shorter administrative decisions do. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anperson. I appreciate very much the opportunity of appear- 
ing before your committee. I appreciate your closing remarks, Mr. 
Jensen, that you have not closed your mind to our appeal. We feel 
that we are certainly in a better position than the Central Valley con- 
tractors. 

Mr. Jensen. You will find that, generally speaking, Members of 
Congress want to be fair and that they want to settle all things in a 
proper and just manner according to our American way of doing it. 

M~. Anperson. I am certain of that, sir. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

( The appendixes referred to on p. 1366 are as follows :) 


STATEMENT IN SUPPoRT oF LEGISLATIVE RELIEF FoR WINSTON BROS. Co. AND THE 
Utran Construction Co.; Roy L, Barr & Co. AND JAMES CRICK & Sons; J. A. 
TERTELING & Sons, INc.; AND T, E. CONNOLLY, INC. 


Winston Bros. Co. and the Utah Construction Co., Roy L. Bair & Co. and 
James Crick & Sons, J. A. Terteling & Sons, Inc., and T. E. Connolly, Inc., prior 
to August 1947, and thereafter, were engaged in the performance of construc- 
tion work for the United States of America in connection with the Columbia 
Basin project and under contracts with the Bureau of Reclamation. 

The contractors, contracts, original completion date and original estimated 
contract amounts are shown in the following table: 











| | | 
U.S. Bu- | | } ae 
| reauof | Specifi- | | Original Steal rm wei a 
Contractor | Reclama- cation | Contract date; completion | pneres sep Bones 1 
| tioncon- | No. | date | contract |” increased 
| tract | amount | costs 
| | | | 
| | | i | 
Winston Bros. Co_..._...| 12r-16197 1286 | June 28,1946 | Feb. 11, 1949 $2, 871, 796 
and | | e 
The Utah Construction | $194, 200, 08 
bape % . ..| 12r-16796 1422 | Oct. 25,1946 | Mar. 9,1949 | 3,977, 136 | 
Roy L. Bair & Co. and | } | 
James Crick & Son_.__- 12r—-16203 1231 | June 18,1946 | Mar. 7,1949 | 2,771,887 | 234, 499.95 
J. A. Terteling & Sons, | | | | 
SE Cte 12r-16745 | 1401 | Oct. 25,1946 | Feb. 23,1949 | 1,770,592 | 86,512.15 
T. E. Connolly, Inc ...| 12r-16311 | 1236-2 June 13,1946 | Mar. 7,1949 | 3,494, 420 779, 622, 19 





As will be noted from the above information, all of the contracts in question 
required performance by the contractors over a long period of time extending 
through several fiscal years. 

The two contracts of Winston Bros. Co. and the Utah Construction Co. called 
for the construction of two sections of canals, certain siphons and other struc- 
tures. The contract of Roy L. Bair & Co. and James Crick & Sons called for 
the construction of an earth-fill dam and appurtenant works. The contract of 
J, A. Terteling & Sons, Inc., required the construction of a dam and connected 
facilities. The contract of T. E. Connolly, Inc., covered the driving, lining, and 
construction of a tunnel and related structures. 

All of this construction work was an integral part of and essential to the 
reclamation project known and designated as the Columbia Basin project. 

Prior to August 1947, all of these contracts were proceeding in substantial 
accord with the work progress schedules which each contractor had filed with 
the Bureau of Reclamation as required by the provisions of each contract. The 
progress schedule and the actual performance in each instance were such as to 
assure completion of the work in accordance with the terms of each contract 
and within the time specified. Each contract contained a provision assessing 
heavy monetary penalties for failure to complete the work within the specified 
time. Accordingly, each contractor had planned its work in such a manner as 
to assure completion within the time limits of its contract and, in so doing, had 
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planned its rate of progress at the most economical speed consistent with good 
construction practices. This planning required, among other things, that a 
certain amount of certain types of equipment be on the job; that a certain number 
of trained and specialized key personnel be on the job; that materials, supplies, 
and other essentials be scheduled as to purchase, delivery and amount on hand— 
all keyed into and planned around the work progress schedules. 

It is readily understandable, then, that any disruption of the work progress 
schedules would seriously and adversely affect the cost of doing the work. 
oxpensive equipment, in many instances specialized equipment which could not 
be used elsewhere, would be idled. Key personnel would be partially or wholly 
idled. Crews which had been organized and which had become experienced and 
efficient on particular work would be idled and perhaps disbanded, only to be 
reorganized and reeducated at considerable expense. Plants, roads, buildings, 
and other elements necessary to perform the work, and constructed for perform- 
ance at the planned, normal rate, would be partially or wholly idled. In short, 
an organization or “machine” set up to perform at the normal, scheduled rate 
would be usable only to a fraction of its norm, resulting in increased costs of 
performance. This was the effect upon the four contractors herein as is shown 
by the factual record and each of the contractors has suffered substantial financial 
loss as the direct result of the enforced slow-down program. 

Early in August 1947, the contractors received a press release from repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau of Reclamation by which the contractors were advised 
that there were insufficient funds available for payment of their contract earnings 
under their work progress schedules. This press release was accompanied by a 
letter-invitation from the Bureau of Reclamation inviting the contractors to 
meet with the Bureau officials.” As a result, several conferences were held 
between the contractors and representatives of the Bureau at Ephrata, Wash., 
and at Coulee City, Wash., during the period August 12, 1947, through August 16, 
1947. At these conferences the contractors were advised, in substance, as follows: 

1. That Congress had appropriated for the Columbia Basin project for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1948, the sum of £17,500 000 and that there was 
a carry-over of $3,840,000, making available for the project a total of $21,340,000. 

2. That of this total amount, only $4,015,000 was available for payment of 
earnings under all existing construction contracts on the Columbia Basin 
project; that the balance of the total amount available for the project had been 
allocated by the Bureau to other purposes and could not and would not be 
used to pay construction contract earnings; and that the amount so allocated 
by the Bureau for payment of construction contract earnings would support a 
drastically reduced construction program only to February 1, 1948. 

3. That of the funds available, only $2,624,000 was allocated by the Bureau 
to payment for work to be done by these four contractors to February 1, 1948, 
and that no more than this amount would be available to pay these contractors 
unless and until Congress again appropriated more funds.’ 

4. That under such a reduced program, no money would be available for any 
work done by these contractors after February 1, 1948, but that it was hoped 
by the Bureau that prior to February 1, 1948, Congress, which would again 
be in session on January 2, 1948, would appropriate more money to continue 
the work. 

5. That the funds so allocated by the Bureau would require the contractors 
drastically to reduce the amount of work which they would have otherwise 
performed under their respective contracts. 

6. That unless the contractors curtailed and slowed down the performance 
of their contracts, all of the funds allocated for payment of construction earn- 
ings would be exhausted by October 1947, and that since there would be no money 
to pay for any construction work after October 1947, all construction work 
would be stopped. 

The information with respect to funds, which was made available to the con- 
tractors by the Bureau representatives, is shown in appendix IT. 

The contractors did not agree that the Bureau had the right to allocate the 
appropriated funds in the manner proposed, and they so advised the representa- 
tives of the Bureau. Further, the contractors made clear to the Bureau repre- 
sentatives that the requested disruption of their work progress schedules would 
necessarily increase the cost of the work, and the representatives of the Bureau 





1 See appendix I. 
?The allocations by the Bureau of the available funds to all purposes and to these con- 
tractors are shown in the allocation sheets of appendix IT. 
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were frank to acknowledge that there would be increased costs as a result of 
the proposed slow down. The Bureau representatives contended that they 
had no authority to commit the Government to pay for such increased costs, 
but assured the contractors that they would lend every personal assistance 
possible to whatever action would make the contractors whole for their losses 
suffered in acceding to the requested slow-down program. 

The contractors were, therefore, faced with the necessity for deciding im- 
mediately whether to conform to the Government’s proposed program of cur- 
tailed work or face a total shut-down within 2 months. The first alternate had 
these points in its favor: (1) It was desired by the Government; (2) it offered 
some room for orderliness in planning: (3) it offered the hope of continued 
operations at a later date after Congress had again convened; (4) it would be 
less costly than an immediate complete shut-down of all operations; and (5) 
it left some hope for possible future adjustment of the increased costs. The 
second alternate, on the other hand, meant: (1) A complete shut-down of con- 
struction work, contrary to the desires of the Government and contrary to the 
best interests of the people; (2) substantially greater increased costs of later 
performance, if required; and (3) no assurance of cooperation from the Gov- 
ernment looking toward reimbursement of the losses resulting from a complete 
shut-down. The situation confronting the contractors was without precedent. 

Accordingly, these contractors, under protest, acceded to the order of the 
Government that their work progress schedules be curtailed to comport with 
the Bureau’s allocation of appropriated funds. Each of these contractors, 
pursuant to provisions in their contracts, protested the allocation of funds and 
the requirement of curtailment, stating, in substance, that they expected to be 
reimbursed for their increased costs resulting from the enforced slow-down. 

At that time, namely, August 1947, and for some time thereafter, the con- 
tractors believed that there was at least a possibility that the merits of their 
position could be administratively recognized. by the Bureau of Reclamation and 
their increased costs thus reimbursed. However, on January 28, 1948, with 
particular reference to claims of certain contractors on the Central Valley project 
in California, the Solicitor of the Department of the Interior ruled that claims 
of this general nature could not be administratively recognized and concluded: * 

“Hence, the possibility of making these contractors whole with respect to their 
added costs resulting from the exhaustion of funds and the work stoppages 
would seem to depend upon congressional action in their behalf, or perhaps upon 
the successful outcome of proceedings instituted by them in the Court of Claims. 
If the contractors and the Bureau of Reclamation could agree regarding the 
amounts of the increased costs which were incurred by the contractors as a 
consequence of the exhaustion of funds and the resulting work stoppages, it 
would not be inappropriate, in my judgment, to join the contractors in a request 
that Congress relieve the contractors with respect to such amounts.” 

The legal position expressed in the above-quoted opinion of the Solicitor of 
the Department of Interior was likewise given expression in hearings before 
the Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate, in 
the course of a colloquy between Senator O’Mahoney and Clifford E. Fix, attorney 
for the Bureau of Reclamation: 

“Mr. Frx. It is my view that such a (suspension of work) provision does not 
permit * * * an equitable adjustment for a situation arising out of a lack 
of funds. * * * 

“Senator O’Manoney. Then it is your position that if the Bureau should be 
of the opinion that an equitable adjustment is desirable in this case you could 
not make such an equitable adjustment in your opinion unless Congress should 
pass legislation authorizing such an equitable adjustment? 

“Mr. Fix. That is correct, sir. 

“Senator O’MAaHOoNEY. This matter can be settled, then, by an authorization act 
of the Congress giving the Bureau, or any other tribunal, the authority to deter- 
mine what loss, if any, the contractors have suffered without fault on their part. 

“Mr. Frx. That is right, sir. 

“Senator O’Manoney. And an appropriation to carry that out. 

“Mr. Fix. That is right, sir.” * 

Subsequent to the above-referenced ruling by the Solicitor of the Department 
of the Interior, the Congress did recognize the equity of the claims of the Central 


* For the complete ruling, see appendix ITI. 
*See appendix IV for excerpts from congressional hearings on the Central Valley 
situation in which notice was given of the Columbia Basin claims. 
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Valley contractors who were injured as a result of a fiscal situation closely 
similar to that faced by. the contractors in this instance, and granted legislative 
relief to the Central Valley contractors.’ 

The same results obtained more recently with reference to the claim of Parish 
Bros. for increased costs of performing a construction contract with the Bureau 
of Reclamation, which costs resulted from slow-down or stoppage of work due to 
notice of exhaustion of appropriated funds. The Interior Department recom- 
mended that Congress pass legislation which effected full settlement of Parish 
Bros. claim, subject to a reduction in the amount of the claim as presented by 
Parish Bros. Thus, Parish Bros. has also received legislative relief for losses 
incurred by reason of the same factual situation out of which the claims of these 
four contractors arise. 

These Columbia Basin contractors are in substantially the same position as a 
result of the same basic factual situation, as were the Central Valley contractors 
and Parish Bros. In addition, these contractors never ceased work. On the 
contrary, they acceded to the Government’s desires and directions and continued 
to operate at drastically reduced work schedules and at resultant substantial 
financial losses. 

These four contractors completed the contracts in question at various times in 
1949 and 1950. Since completion of their work they have presented their detailed 
claims to the Bureau of Reclamation. In each instance the contracting officer 
has ruled, in substance, that he has no administrative authority to adjust or allow 
the claims. Each of the four contractors then appealed to the Secretary of the 
Interior from the contracting officer’s decision, as provided in article 15 of each 
contract, and the Secretary has affirmed the decision of the contracting officer in 
each instance." 

.The last of these decisions on appeal was rendered on February 27, 1951. 
These contractors, therefore, now have exhausted their administrative remedies. 
They now turn to the Congress of the United States as their forum for relief. 

Following the first denial of these appeals by the Secretary of the Interior, nu- 
merous conferences have been held with officials of the Bureau of Reclamation in 
the field and in Washington. Also, conferences have been held with the staff of 
the Solicitor of the Department of the Interior and with Assistant Secretary 
William E. Warne. These conferences were directed toward working out an ap- 
proach to legislative consideration of the claims. In the course of these confer- 
ences, intermittently extending over about a year, and after reports made to 
Assistant Secretary Warne, counsel for these contractors were advised that the 
Interior Department would not initiate action to obtain legislative relief for these 
contractors, but would enter no objection to such legislation. 

It is respectfully suggested, therefore, that legislative relief is, again, the only 
and proper means of redress, and it is requested that Congress authorize the 
Department of the Interior to recognize and equitably adjust the claims of these 
contractors, and that sufficient funds be appropriated to pay the amounts found 
to be equitably due these contractors in reimbursement of their increased costs 
incurred as a result of the disruption and curtailment of their construction pro- 
grams as above outlined. 

The amount of the increased costs suffered by each of these contractors as a 
result of the disruptive slow-down program is set forth in detail in each of their 
claims as presented to the Bureau of Reclamation. The amount claimed by each 
of the contractors is as follows: 


Winston Bros. Co. and The Utah Construction Co., $184,250.08.° 
Roy L. Bair & Co. and James Crick & Sons, $234,499.95." 

J. A. Terteling & Sons, Inc., $86,512.15.” 

T. E. Connolly, Inc., $779,622.19.” 


It has been stated that the factual situation giving rise to the claims of these 
four contractors is the same as that with respect to the Central Valley contrac- 
tors, to whom Congress granted relief. There is one notable distinction. These 


5Interior Department Appropriation Act, 1950, ch. 680, Public Law 350, approved 
October 12, 1949, 1 U. S. Code, Cong. Ser. 1949, p. 797. ‘i 

‘For complete report, see Report No. 1674 accompanying H. R. 4041, 81st Cong., 2d 
sess., dated February 21, 1950. 

7 See appendices V through VIII for the decisions of the administrative authorities on the 
claims of the respective contractors. 

® See appendix V. 

® See appendix VI. 

” See appendix VII. 

4 See appendix VIII. 
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Columbia Basin contractors did not stop work, as did the Central Valley con- 
tractors. Rather, to their immediate and continuing financial detriment, these 
Columbia Basin contractors continued their construction work under and in 
accord with the reduced program desired and ordered by their Government. This 
they did in good faith and in the best interests of the United States because they 
believed, and still do, that their Government would not let their losses incurred 
as a result of the directed slow-down go unpaid. The Department of the Interior 
has ruled that it is without administrative power to consider and adjust these 
claims. It is respectfully requested that, as it has done for those other con- 
tractors damaged by the same situation, the Congress provide the legislative basis 
for equitable adjustment of the claims of these contractors. 


APPENDIX I 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Ephrata, Wash., August 6, 1947. 

GENTLEMEN; I am enclosing a statement dated August 4, 1947, by Frank A. 
Banks, district manager, in which he explains the financial situation on the 
Columbia Basin project. 

In order that the several contractors now working in the area may be fully 
advised and their suggestions received as to the most feasible way to keep the 
work going within the limit of available funds, you are invited to meet the 
district manager at the Bureau office in Ephrata at 10 a. m., Tuesday, August 12. 

Very truly yours, 
H. A. Parker, 
Supervising Engineer. 


[C. B. P. 283] 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


Coulee Dam, Wash. 


Coulee Dam., Wash., August 4, 1947—In a formal statement of Bureau of 
Reclamation policy today, District Manager Frank A. Banks announced that 
every effort would be made to carry out existing Columbia Basin project con- 
struction contracts with private contractors on a reduced basis under the limited 
funds recently appropriated by Congress, and that a Supplemental appropriation 
would be requested of the next Congress to permit work on the Nation’s largest 
reclamation enterprise to go forward. 

Banks issued the statement after a conference with local officials today follow- 
ing his return from a meeting of Commissioner Michael W. Siraus and regional 
directors of the Bureau in Salt Lake City. 

He said the Bureau had decided to request the supplemental appropriation 
because it does not believe Congress, in cutting appropriations, intended “to 
close down construction work on the Columbia Basin project.” 

Although the Columbia Basin project construction program will be seriously 
curtailed by the action of Congress, the Bureau hopes to be able to continue 
current construction contracts through “voluntary programing” of work by 
contractors, and by reduction in Government forces, Banks explained. 

Separation notices have been issued to a total of 642 project employees, mostly 
construction workers employed on an hourly basis, he said, and further termina- 
tions may be necessary. 


The complete text of the written statement issued by the Columbia Basin 
project head follows: 

“The Bureau of Reclamation’s appropriation for fiscal year 1948, authorized 
by Congress a few days ago, will result in a serious curtailment of the con- 
struction program of the Columbia Basin project due principally to a failure to 
provide requested funds and a provision for the elimination of construction by 
Government forces. 

“The funds available for fiscal year 1947 amounted to $30,000,000 and early 
in that year construction and supply contracts were advertised and other work 
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undertaken to effectuate the authorized program. About half of these contracts 
were awarded prior to the President’s “freeze order’ of August 2, 1946, but it 
was 8 months later before the remainder could be made effective. Shortly after 
then it became evident that “economy” was to be a controlling factor in con- 
sidering appropriations for fiscal year 1948 and none of the several other con- 
struction contracts ready for advertising was awarded during the remainder of 
the fiscal year because of the fact that contracts already awarded and other 
work under way would undoubtedly require funds in excess of those liable to be 
made available by Congress for fiscal year 1948. This situation resulted in a 
carry-over of $3,840,000 which with the $17,500,000 just appropriated will make 
a total of $21,340,000 for fiscal year 1948 to carry out a program already under 
way that would require a much greater sum without the award of any additional 
construction contracts. 

“It has been the policy of the Bureau for the past 25 years and still is to 
carry out its construction program by contracts in all cases where it is most 
practical and economical to do so. On the Columbia Basin project substantially 
all of the construction work except a relatively small amount at and in the 
immediate vicinity of Coulee Dam has been performed by contract, the excep- 
tions being (a) the installation of the generating units and auxliliary equipment 
which is seldom performed by contract either on Government, municipal, or 
private projects; (b) the repair of the spillway bucket and river work in 
connection therewith, which is a seasonal operation extending over 6 years or 
more susceptible of accomplishment only, with expensive equipment especially 
designed for the operation, during the low water season when the water can 
be excluded from the spillway; and (c) sufficient other work to keep efficiently 
employed the crews required for the work stated under (@) and (0). The limi- 
tation on the amount of available funds would have effected some of this 
work in any event; but it had been hoped that it could be prosecuted on a parity 
with that being performed by contract. However, the limitation on force account 
work imposed by the Congress on the expenditure of this year’s funds has 
made it necessary to effect substantial reductions in our construction staff. In 
this connection, work has already been suspended on the feeder canal, pumping 
plant, machine shop, right control bay and switchyard and the important bucket 
repair and river work will probably have to be postponed for another year. 

“Since Congress suggested the allotment of sufficient funds to complete the 
installation of the six generating units L-7, and 8, and 9 and R-1, 2 and 38, at the 
earliest possible date, it is planned to continue this work by Government forces 
together with sufficient other minor construction work to keep the crew effi- 
ciently employed. The Pasco pumping unit being constructed by contract is 
virtually complete and should be finished before the next irrigation season. The 
drastic reduction in the funds available for the Denver Office has resulted in the 
delegation to the project of a substantial amount of design work which to- 
xether with the securing of data for additional construction contracts and 
current engineering and inspection work will require the retention of a sub- 
stantial portion of the present administrative and engineering staff. In addition 
to the fund requirements for this work, several right-of-way and land purchase 
contracts and activities of certain other governmental agencies will have to be 
financed. The balance of funds will be available for meeting payments on 
construction and supply contracts as they become due. It is hoped that, by volun- 
tary programing, this work can be kept under way until further funds can 
be made available by supplemental appropriation about February 1, 1948. It is 
proposed to submit a supplementary estimate in time to be considered by the 
Bureau of the Budget prior to the convening of Congress early next January 
and in sufficient amount to prosecute existing construction contracts and other 
authorized work together with necesssary supply contracts on a economical 
basis. It is not believed that Congress intended to close down construction work 
on the Columbia Basin project; in fact, it was so indicated in its hearings on the 
appropriation bill, but it was influenced to some extent, at least by a sub- 
stantial amount of funds carried over by various projects from the previous 
fiscal year and it is hoped that by February 1, 1948, additional funds can be 
made available to the extent necessary to carry on the program established by 
the award of contracts long prior to the time when this year’s appropriation 
bill, was considered by Congress. In the meantime termination notices have been 
issned to 642 employees engaged on force account work, and others will un- 
doubtedly have to be released as the program is further reviewed and developed. 

80063—51—pt. 2——-36 
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AppENpDIx II 


Cuit-back from restricted program ' to basic program providing priority for power 


























installations fiscal year 1948, Columbia Basin project, Washington 
Restricted Basic 
program | CUt-backs | program 
a os. nd i eee ee tcc $3, 464, 000 $1, 435, 000 $2, 029, 000 
TE RINE AEE ES ERE BS 2, 249, 000 305, 000 1, 944, 000 
SPE TEE «o> sno ae Scien ne cdnad nocn keen nedned 1, 200, 000 217, 000 983, 000 
Seeeetns Genes GUNNS. 5 ee 180, 000 5, 175, 000 
Earnings under supply specs (existing contracts) ............_. 9, 845, 000 3, 273, 000 6, 572, 000 
Purchase order payments (existing P/O)_._.....-._----- 2, 028, 000 392, 000 1, 636, 000 
Right-of-way and excess land purchases_____--_........-____. 800, 000 7, 000 807, 000 
Required materials not yet under contract__..______ 1, 450, 000 364, 000 1, 086, 000 
Freight, service contracts, travel, per diem, ete.__- 725, 000 75, 000 650, 
Funds required for Pasco unit contracts_..........------..--.. 1b aaa ates: 372, 000 
rc eee TO LORE AOE EER PE EES OIE LOG TE 22, 313, 000 6, 059, 000 16, 254, 000 
SEE LSE RNG EE ET TD 1, 079, 000 8, 1, 071, 000 
August through January....................-- | en aiapea taste 7, 393, 000 3,378, 000 4, 015, 000 
Pr re SUNG. nn ok ee 6, 574, 000 076, 000 to... 
aici pinsscisninticlilgsnhiiaitic tora cy aibiiatel rea naculan nine 37,359, 000 16, 019, 000 21, 340, 000 
Funds available: ‘aes 
waegns year 0008 anproprintion.. «00.5.2. noe i se es ec 17, 500, 000 
OS | |: Ray Stee eae! YE TINT LEME IIE , 840, 
Total funds available__-._..............._-_- PRET +s ECR VETER AICCCR epee 21, 340, 000 
Percentage of restricted construction progress required to stay 
Sn Ie ERNAS, sn ais ence one cncinnidndinnew biel aia 4 2 54.3 

















1 Restricted program provided for existing construction and supply contracts to progress on schedule, but 
with limited force account operations in accordance with Senate version of restriction. 


2 Percent. 
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Evecrric Power GENERATION AND TRANSMISSION FACILITIES 
WITNESSES 


CLYDE T. ELLIS, EXECUTIVE MANAGER, NATIONAL RURAL ELEC- 
TRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 

E. D. BISHOP, MANAGER OF THE BRUNSWICK ELECTRIC MEMBER- 
SHIP CORP. 


Mr. Jackson. We have with us today Mr. Clyde T. Ellis, repre- 
senting the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association. Mr. 
Ellis, I believe that you are the executive manager of the associa- 
tion. Would you like to proceed ? 


URGE FAVORABLE CONSIDERATION BY CONGRESS TO DEPARTMENT OF 
INTERLOR’S POWER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Exuis. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. With your permission, | 
would like to file this statement for the several groups of our people 
who are interested in Department of the Interior projects in various 
sections around the country. You will not have many of them in. 
One group will be in, I believe, on Friday, and one group has been 
in. And we two who testify today will be all. I shall cover some 
high lights of this statement very briefly at this time, if that is agree- 
able with this committee. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Jensen ? 

Mr. Jensen. That would be O. K. 

Mr. Jackson. The statement will be filed in the record and you 
may proceed. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CLYDE T. ELLiIs, ExecuriIvE MANAGER, NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Clyde T. Ellis. I 
am executive manager of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 
the national service organization representing 892 rural electric systems in 43 
States and Alaska which are providing electric service to nearly 2,900,000 farm 
families. 

I appear before this committee today on behalf of these rural electric systems 
and their member-consumers to urge your favorable consideration of certain 
electric power generation and transmission facilities recommended in the fiscal 
1952 budget of the Department of the Interior, facilities which will provide much- 
needed electric service to rural electric cooperatives in the areas concerned. I 
also appear to offer testimony on behalf of one item not included in the budget 
request. 

The rural electric systems of this country are very much aware of the chal- 
lenges facing them in these critical times, and they are determined to meet these 
challenges with the same untiring efforts and devotion to the public interest 
which they have demonstrated so clearly during the past 15 years of bringing 
electric service to millions of farm families. 

The rural electric cooperatives of America recognize that they have a grave 
responsibility in our expanding program of national defense—the responsibility 
of directing their maximum efforts toward the goal of achieving full production, 
preservation, and processing of food and fiber on our Nation’s farms—the food 
and fiber so essential to the strength of our land. The farmers of this country 
stand ready to answer the challenge expressed by the President of the United 
States in his January 1951 economic report transmitted to the Eighty-second 
Congress in which he stated, “We must plan and work together, to increase the 
total productive strength of our economy by at least 25 percent within the next 
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5 years.” In the same report, the President noted that farm production in 1950 
was 50 percent higher than in 1940; the President also observed that farm use 
of electric power has increased three or four times in the same period. 

Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan, in an address to the ninth an- 
nual meeting of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in January of this year, told the nearly 4,000 delegates assembled 
there that “Agriculture’s job is to produce the food and fiber we need for the 
strength and vitality of our Armed Forces, for the health and productivity of our 
civilian population, for ample reserves, and for shipments to those other nations 
to which it is advisable to give aid.” The Secretary emphasized the critical 
role to be played by the farmer in our defense effort when he pointed out that 
“less than one-fifth of our population is on farms, and they provide food and 
fiber for themselves and the other four-fifths of our population.” 

The Secretary of Agriculture, in discussing the vital role to be played by elec- 
tric power and the rural electric cooperatives in increasing farm production in 
the present emergency, told the co-op representatives in Cleveland that “Today 
more than 24% million farm families are depending on you to supply an essential 
utility service in an adequate and dependable manner.” 

Productivity on American farms, both in peace and during times of national 
emergency, will be determined in large measure by the availability and use of 
electric power in sufficient quantity and at rates low enough to encourage and 
make economical such use of electricity in the production of agricultural prod- 
ucts. Electricity is going to be called into military service; Electric power- 
driven machinery must be utilized to the utmost in this effort to attain maximum 
agricultural production. All of this requires more and more electric power to 
be made available to the Nation’s farmers by the rural electric cooperatives. 

Our people are very much concerned about this problem of the availability of 
a sufficient supply of electric power to enable them to serve the farms of our 
Nation. On the first day of our recent annual meeting, the delegates were asked 
to express what they considered to be the most important, question or problem 
relating to the rural electrification program at this time. Twenty-nine percent 
of the delegates said that questions of power supply, cost, and generation and 
transmission of electric power were of paramount importance to them; this is 
by far the most important question in the minds of our members. The next most 
important question, percentage-wise (19 percent), expressed at this meeting was 
the problem of how controls on materials would affect the rural electric systems 
and their task of bringing adequate and reliable service to the *arms. 

We are much concerned about the threat of electric power shortages at such a 
critical time. Representatives of rural electric systems have appeared before 
committees of the United States Congress time and again in years past to offer 
concrete testimony of power shortages and/or threats of impending shortages in 
various parts of the country. On the basis of such testimony in years past, we 
have requested that the Congress approve the plans of Government power agen- 
cies for building up our Nation’s electric power reserves to meet such a crisis 
as we now face. Representatives of rural electric systems have urged, and 
the Congress has approved, the construction of transmission facilities by Gov- 
ernment agencies to guarantee equitable distribution to preferential customers 
of electric power produced at Federal dams. And yet these electric power pro- 
rams of Federal agencies, approved by the Congress, still have a long way to 
eo to meet the requirements cf our expanding industrial and agricultural 
economies, 

The Annual Economic Review, by the Council of Economic Advisers, trans- 
mitted to the Congress on January 12, 1951, states that “The electric power out- 
look * * * indicates a serious shortage of water—especially in some re- 
gions.” The Council states that “The supply [of electric power] is expected to 
hecome increasingly tight throughout the country as demands will increase 
faster than the expansion of capacity now planned.” 

The expansion of capacity of electric power plants, both private and public 
in the United States, haS increased tremendously during the past 30 years, such 
capacity having more than doubled between 1940 and 1950, and yet, despite this 
phenomenal expansion of generating capacity, the supply of electric power in 
the United States is falling short of demand in many areas, and over-all reserves 
are woefully inadequate. It has been estimated that, even in a peacetime econ- 
omy, the demand for electric power will have doubled by 1960; the demands of 
our national defense program will put an even greater strain upon the electric 
systems of the country. We must have more electric power. 
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The Report of the Administrator of the Rural Blectrification Administration 
for 1950 points out that “adequate low-cost power is basic to the operation and 
growth of the program,” and states that “with the unprecedented load growth 
of rural systems, many of the municipalities and power companies that have 
been supplying REA-financed systems have found it impossible to furnish the 
additional power required.” The Administrator reveals that adequate power 
supplies to meet the growing needs of consumers have resulted in the curtail- 
ment of increases of consumption in power and extension of rural lines during 
1950 in Missouri, Minnesota, Utah, North Dakota, South Dakota, Virginia, 
Michigan, North Carolina, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and to a lesser 
extent in Oklahoma, Louisiana, Texas, Kansas, and Colorado. 

Regarding the source and cost of energy purchased by REA borrowers, during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1950, REA borrowers purchased a total of 
7,138,326,685 kilowatt-hours at a total cost of $61,505,793, or an average cost per 
kilowatt-hour of 0.86 cents. 

Of this total energy purchased, 56.8 percent was purchased from private power 
companies at a total cost of $37,634,987, or an average cost of 0.93 cents per 
kilowatt-hour. 

Publicly owned suppliers (Federal and State agencies and municipalities) 
furnished 35.8 percent of the total energy purchased by REA borrowers during 
this period at a total cost of $16,184,319, or an average cost per kilowatt-hour of 
0.63 cents. 

We also call to your attention appendixes B and C. Appendix B provides an 
interesting comparison of purchases of power from Federal agencies by private 
utilities and cooperatives; and you will note that during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1950, rural electric systems purchased a total of 1,830,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours as compared to 9,538,639,734 kilowatt-hours purchased by private utilities 
from Federal agencies. Appendix C is a complete analysis of sales of electric 
power by Federal power agencies to all consumers, and reveals the percentage 
of total energy sales purchased by each classification of consumers. 

The annual survey of rural electric systems, conducted and compiled by the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Association on January 1 of each year, 
reveals, as of January 1, 1951, that approximately 18 percent of the rural 
electric systems of the country report that they are handicapped by a present 
shortage of wholesale power, and approximately 20 percent report that they do 
not have enough power in sight for future growth. This situation will become 
increasingly severe as the national defense program makes greater demands upon 
the electric generating facilities of the Nation. Forty-six percent of rural electric 
system report that their present wholesale power contracts contain restrictive 
clauses (dual rates, high rates for larger loads, restrictions as to whom power 
may be sold, the amount purchased, etc.). 

Our survey, which is based upon a questionnaire distributed to 944 energized 
rural electric cooperatives and public power districts (and we are, at the present 
time, basing our figures on 500 returns projected to 100 percent) reveals that 
REA borrowers are serving some 2,863,841 farm consumers, and some 596,929 
nonfarm consumers as of January 1, 1951, a total of 3,460,770 consumers. The 
systems report that they will ultimately serve approximately 4,387,048 consumers, 
or approximately 900,000 in addition to those now served. 

Just as the farmers of America are dedicated to the task of achieving maximum 
agricultural production to furnish the food and fiber for our national defense 
program, the rural electric systems of our country and their farmer members 
are likewise dedicated to answering the challenge of furnishing to our farms 
the electric power so necessary to the accomplishment of this monumental task. 
To achieve this end the farm people of America are endorsing with increasing 
vigor the program of the Federal Government for complete and effective utiliza- 
tion of our Nation’s water resources, and for the prompt and efficient develop- 
ment of hydroelectric potential by the Federal Government and delivery of such 
hydro power from our great rivers to the load centers in the interests of both 
the defense effort and the general welfare and economic well-being of our 
Nation. 

At the 1951 annual meeting of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion in Cleveland, Ohio, our members reiterated and endorsed a resolution 
(attached hereto, appendix A) approved by our membership in 1950, pertaining 
to Federal development of the Nation’s hydroelectric power, and emphasized 
that “the defense of our Nation in the present emergency makes vastly more 
compelling the objective set forth in this resolution.” This statement of and by 
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our people petitions the Congress to provide funds and loan authorizations for 
river basins and water-power developments and for the generation of electricity 
in connection therewith, and for the construction of transmission lines to deliver 
the electric power so generated to cooperatives and municipal consumers, at 
their load centers, and to integrate various generation projects. 

Our people, in this resolution endorsed in both 1950 and 1951, petitioned the 
Congress “to continue the established power policy of the United States, thus 
providing for development of potential hydro power and the sale and delivery 
to load centers of the consumer of this power wholesale, over self-liquidating 
transmission lines, first to public bodies and cooperatives and then to private 
companies in that order; and to the accomplishment of this end, it should provide 
adequate appropriations for construction and administration.” 

The fiscal 1952 budget of the Department of the Interior contains a number 
of power items of interest to rural electric cooperatives. We appear before this 
committee to urge approval of these facilities in the interest of our farm con- 
sumers who will benefit by the expansion of service of their rural electric systems 
made possible by such facilities, and in the interest of the general welfare of 
the areas concerned. 


BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


In the 1950 annual report of the Secretary of the Interior the Commissioner 
of the Bureau of Reclamation states that “expansion of rural electrification 
is a major factor contributing to the increasing power requirements in many 
areas, particularly in Missouri River Basin States. Shortages of power of 
particular note have occurred in North and South Dakota.” 

Representatives of the rural electric systems in North and South Dakota 
have appeared before congressional committees in prior years to urge, and the 
Congress has seen fit to approve, plans for advanced construction by the Bureau. 
of Reclamation of transmission lines in those States to ease the critical power 
shortage by making available power to the rural electric systems from available 
sources and from new generation by the co-ops until such time as power is 
available from the Garrison plant in North Dakota and the Fort Randall plant 
in South Dakota. At that time there would be integrated use of the lines. 

The fiscal 1952 budget contains an item of $1,341,930 for the Bureau of Recla- 
mation to complete this authorized transmission system in North Dakota, and an 
item of $5,430,500 to complete the authorized transmission system in South 
Dakota. 

The following rural electric systems in North Dakota and Minnesota will ben- 
efit from the Bureau’s advanced construction program in North Dakota: 


North Dakota: 
Baker Electric Cooperative, Ine. 
Tri County Electric Cooperative, Ine. 
Verendrye Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
RSR Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
North Central Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
James Valley Electric Cooperative 
Capital Electric Cooperative 
McLean Electric Cooperative 
Cass County Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
Nodak Rural Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
Sheyenne Valley Electric Cooperative 
Cavalier County Rural Electric Cooperative 


Minnesota: 
Red Valley Co-op Power Association 
Red Lake Blectric Cooperative, Inc. 
Wild Rice Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
Itasca Mantrap Co-op Electric Association 
PKM Electric Cooperative 
Beltrami Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
Clearwater Polk Electric Cooperative 


The following South Dakota and Minnesota rural electric systems will benefit. 
from the Bureau’s advanced construction program in South Dakota: 


Minnesota: Traverse Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
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South Dakota: 
Kingsbury Electric Cooperative 
McCook Electric Association 
Sioux Valley Empire Electric Association 
Turner Hutchinson Electric Association 
Codington Clark Electric Association 
H-D Electric Association, Inc. 
Beadle Electric Association 
Charles Mix Electric Association 
Inercounty Electric Association 
Lake Region Electric Association, Inc. 
Northern Blectric Cooperative, Inc. 
Ree Electric Association, Inc. 
Spink Electric Association 
Tri-County Electric Association 
Whetstone Valley Electric Association, Inc. 
Bon Homme Yankton Electric Association 
Clay-Union Electric Corp. 
Douglas Electric Association 
Lincoln Union Electric Co. 
Union County Electric Cooperative 
Rosebud Electric Association 
West River Electric Association 
Butte Electric Association, Inc. 
West Central Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
Black Hills Electric Cooperative, Inc. 


This advanced construction of transmission lines and substations is of ex- 
treme importance to these rural-electric systems; it means an adequate supply 
of electric power for expansion and to serve the increasing power requirements 
of consumers already connected. The rural-electric systems of the area are 
indeed grateful to the Congress for their expeditious authorization and appro- 
priation of funds for these projects. 

Representatives of rural-electric systems from Minnesota, Towa, and Wiscon- 
sin will appear before you tomorrow to offer testimony regarding a similar 
advance construction program by the Bureau of Reclamation in their service 
areas. I shall not at this time offer any detailed testimony as to this proposal, 
but shall merely say that the power-supply situation of rural-electric systems 
in this region will be aided considerably by advance program construction of 
Zureau facilities such as was approved by the Congress in North and South 
Daketa. This area, like the Dakotas areas, has long been critically short of 
power and the costs are high. It is, in reality, part of the same power desert. 
Such an arrangement, as representatives of these systems will show to you, 
would be mutually beneficial to the rural-electrie cooperatives, to other preference 
customers of the Government, to the Bureau of Reclamation, and to the general 
welfare of the area concerned. 

Also in the budget for the Missouri Basin project are funds for transmission 
lines in Montana (Lovell-Yellowtail, $500,000, and Yellowtail-Billings, $810,000) 
which will make possible delivery of additional power to the Big Horn River 
Pasin in northern Wyoming where rural-electric systems are at the present 
time experiencing shortages of electric power. The following Wyoming rural- 
electric cooperatives will benefit from these lines: 

Hot Springs County Rural Electric Association 
Washakie Rural Electric Co. 

Big Horn Rural Electric Co. 

Garland Light & Power 

Shoshone River Power, Ine. 

Riverton Valley Electric Association, Ine. 

Also in the budget for the Missouri River Basin project are funds for trans- 
mission lines in North Dakota (Bismarck-DeVaul, $310,000, and DeVaul-Shields, 
$15,000) to serve irrigation loads in the area and the Mor-Gran-Sou Electric 
Cooperative at Flasher, N. Dak. 

In the Kendrick project of the Bureau of Reclamation, the budget contains 
funds in the amount of $58,000 for a Powder River substation which will provide 
service to the Hot Springs County Electric Cooperative. 
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In the Colorado-Big Thompson project, the budget contains funds to complete 
the following projects, already authorized by the Congress, which will serve 
the rural-electrie systems as indicated: 





| 
Total cost Fiseal 1952 





a $e | ——__-_-__ 


Green Mountain-Oak Creek 115-kilovolt and 69-kilovolt extension to | 


Muddy Pass.. | $1, 178, 000 $166, 000 
Flatiron-Leyner- “Brighton- -Brush bey Nes tues | 1, 560, 000 270, 000° 
Salida-~Gunnison.. , 165, 552, 941 


Colorado: 
North Park Rural Electrie Association, Inc. 
Yampa Valley Electric Association, Inc. 
Poudre Valley Rural Electric Association, Ince. 
Union Rural Electric Association, Inc. 
Intermountain Electric Association 
Gunnison County Electric Association 


In the Rio Grande project, the budget for the Bureau of Reclamation contains 
funds in the amount of $557,965 to complete construction on transmission lines, 
already authorized by the Congress, from Socorro to Albuquerque, and from Belen 
to Willard. The Central New Mexico Electric Cooperative, Inc., at Mountainair, 
N. Mex., will be served by these lines. 

In addition to these specific items which will serve directly rural electric co- 
operatives, it must be clearly understood that the entire Bureau of Reclamation 
power program—hydroelectric projects, transmission lines, and wheeling arrange- 
ments—is of extreme concern to rural electric systems in the areas affected. The 
results of the authorized power program of the Bureau of Reclamation—increased 
capacity of low-cost electric power—inevitably benefits both directly and indi- 
rectly rural electric cooperatives in the Bureau’s operating area. 


BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 


The Pacific Northwest is experiencing an ever-increasing tightening up of 
the power-supply situation. Industrial, agricultural, commercial, and residen- 
tial use of electric power distributed by the Bonneville Power Administration has 
increased phenomenally, as is always the case when electric rates are at a reason- 
able level. Demand is continually increasing in that area, new industries are 
moving in, and irrigation and agricultural utilization of electric power is at an 
all-time peak. There is absolutely no question as to the necessity for expansion 
of facilities of the Bonneville Power Administration. 

The rural electric cooperatives and rural power districts of the BPA area 
will, it is true, benefit both directly and indirectly from all facilities planned and 
under construction by that agency, for the Bonneville Power Administration pro- 
gram and facilities are so integrated that all improvements of such facilities 
benefit each and every purchaser of electric power from the agency. For instance, 
the Central Electric Cooperative and Columbia Power Cooperative in Oregon, 
and other rural electric systems in that area, will certainly benefit by the con- 
struction of the southwest Oregon loop, for which $4,466,000 is requested in 1952, 
and rural electric cooperatives and public utility districts in northeastern Oregon 
will likewise receive the benefits of service from the McNary-LeGrande line for 
which $1,531,000 is requested in 1952. Although we are interested in and thor- 
oughly support funds for lesser items which I shall enumerate, we wish to em- 
phasize that the benefits of these small transmission lines, substations, and other 
facilities would be of no benefit whatsoever to rural electric cooperatives and 
public utility districts in the Bonneville area without the basic major grid lines 
of the system. 

The specific projects for which funds are included in the fiscal 1952 Bonneville 
Power Administration budget and the co-ops and public utility districts which— 


in addition to other consumers—will receive service from these facilities are as 
follows. 
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Facility yong Co-op and public utility district 
Astoria substation additions.............___. ddletec $150,000 | West Oregon Electrical Co-op. 


Central Lincoln Co-op. 
SENET EEE -| 286, 000 mae oh Electrical Co-op. 
a a RNIN ELE RTT eS 33,000 | Benton-Lincoln. 


"Toledo substation additions 174, 000. {Someta Einocin Coen. 





McKinley-Gold Beach.......................... ..| 781,000 | Coos-Curry Electrical Co-op. 
Middle Fork-Willamette projects.........___.___- | 25,000 | Lane County Electrical Co-op. 
Spokane-Coleville-Spirit_...........___- a FS | 7,000 | Stevens County Electrical Co-op. 
a 3) ASUS SAS SO eee _...| 265,000 | Inland Empire REA. 
Valley Way substation additions. - re 9, 000 | Do. 
Walla Walla substation additions. | 56, 000 nrg Cn aaegiegy Co-op. 

ai ; asco Electrical Co-o 
The Dalles-Columbia...........-....--.-.--------- 103, 000 Northern Wasco mi utility district. 
Other transmission facilities_................-..._. | 65,000 | Columbia County Electrical Co-op. 


Big Bend Electrical Co-op. 
Franklin County pate utility district. 


Franklin County_........... Lihvenpendiies dette naka sees | 220, 000 { 
39, 000 {Renton County Electrical Co-op. 


Benton City_.____- 





Benton County public utility district. 
Lincoln County Co-op (M ontana). 
Flathead Electrical Co-op (Montana). 
— draped public utility district. 


Other transmission facilities (western Montana)__| 116,000 
IR 2 nt ce es ec Saat Se ee } 205,000 | 


Sd Bee SRD FS NE Ls Od es 22 | 718,000 | 


Chehalis pibidetien. | 69,000 | 
Salem-Boyer line conve’ rsion 
Westport-Cathlamet 

Other transmission facilities. 


{pacine County public utility district. 
| Lewis County public utility district. 
| 380,000 | Tillamook County public utility district. 
| 229,000 | Wahkiakum County public utility district. 
. _..| 225,000 | Tillamook County public utility district. 
Metaline Falls substation additions. _____ _....| 28,000 | Pend Oreille County public utility district. 


} 

| 
MeNary-Passo 598,000 | Franklin County public utility district. 
Okanogan-Tonasket- -Republic__ -..-..---| 300,000 | Okanogan public utility district. 
i ata sa: | 98,000 | Grant County public utility district No 2 
Rocky Ford-Soap Lake.__...........______- ‘ -| 187,000 | Do. 
Moses Lake substation._........................_- | 43,000 | Do. 
ETE | 105, 000 Benton County public utility district. 











SOUTHWESTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 


The rural electric systems of the SPA area (Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri, and Kansas) who purchase their wholesale power directly 
from SPA and through wheeling arrangements of power marketed by SPA will 
indirectly benefit from facilities included in the fiscal 1952 budget for SPA to 
provide extensions to cooperatives, public bodies, and others. These facilities 
will provide the necessary integration for exchange of power agreements and 
wheeling contracts in the area which, in turn, will result in more economical and 
effective distribution of power produced at Federal hydroelectric plants to 
preferential customers of the Government. 

These facilities, already authorized by the Congress and under construction, 
are as follows: 


Western Oklahoma project : 





OO SRE SSE Sata Ee SA A OE ne MES ee MLL Pape a $3, 400 
ee ESTROUS RS IEE Gs SAREE EERE Se E ONDE 4, 500 
ok Be RRR ae ans 2S ae ca eMac Lg eee eg gee 4, 700 
TE ee ge 159, 000 
Lindsay-Anandarko line (132 kilovolts)_---__________-_________ 31, 000 
ene ND a a) ek Fe ag) Td re NS Se 400, 000 

en , « SRRRRS CELE SRST RPOR IE SORE Tay ME SR Reece att ee er te ae NS 602, 600 

Western Missouri project: 

Springfield-Mansfield line (154 kilovolts)_______________-_-______ 30, 000 
TS IN oe Ne Se eee nanos Ere CMMI: 936, 000 
occa saph cn Heed de Be! RTC ee LON LS TRAE Seats NP RM 6, 000 
i IRSA eR Se Se IR oA ie Coos A Cane SE plone gale 214, 600 
eo EE ACS TRIG at SI LODE NLS SOD Sb est Raa 326, 000 
Springfield-Carthage line (154 kilovolts)_.____--____-_______ | 48; 000 





| SERRA ge ee BR ae, SRR DU Ae a Sane DIOR POD ee Ne MTR MES 1, 560, 600 











a 


- 


~~ 
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Central Northwest Arkansas project : 
Ozark line (154 kilovolts), survey___.......__________ 
Ozark substation 


Subtotal 


SOUTH EASTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 


The rural electric systems within the power marketing area of the Southeastern 
Power Administration in North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Virginia 
are particularly anxious that this agency be provided by Congress with the 
necessary authorizations and appropriations to provide for transmission lines 
and related facilities which are absolutely essential for the distribution of power 
from Buggs Island and Clarks Hill Dams. The program for SEPA for the fiscal 
year 1952 provides the minimum facilities for planning and service to major load 
centers in the Buggs Island-Clarks Hill area, and system planning and intercon- 
nections to integrate the power supply in the Southeast to the maximum extent 
possible. These facilities are essential to any future wheeling contracts with 
private power companies in the area, and will provide a substantial basis for 
negotiation by the Administrator of SEPA for any such wheeling contracts. 

The fiseal 1952 budget for SEPA cqntains additional funds for the construction 
of the Buggs Island-Langley Field transmission line to serve an installation of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics at Langley Field. 

These lines from Buggs Island to Langley Field are essential to our national 
defense program, but also the rural electric systems of eastern Virginia recognize 
that the Buggs Island-Suffolk line will provide them access to electrie power 
produced at Buggs Island Dam to which they are entitled to preferential sale 
by law. The Buggs-Island-Suffolk line and the following basic transmission lines 
(for which funds for plans and specifications are included in the fiscal 1952 
budget for SEPA) will provide service to the North Carolina rural electric 
systems indicated : 


Program, 
Fiscal year 1952 
Buggs Island-Suffolk $1, 964, 000 


Suffolk-Gatesville 50, 000 
Buggs Island-Rocky Mount 60, 000 
Wilson-Rocky Mount 15, 000 
Goldsboro-Wilson 24, 000 
24, 000 
North Carolina system: 
Pitt & Green County Electric Membership Corp. 
Edgecombe-Martin County Electric Membership Corp. 
Four Counties Electric Membership Corp. 
Roanoke Electric Membership Corp. 
Piedmont Electric Membership Corp. 
Halifax Electric Membership Corp. 
Brunswick Electric Membership Corp. 
Jones-Onslow Electric Membership Corp. 
Wake Electric Membership Corp. 
Tri County Electric Membership Corp. 
Lumbee River Electric Membership Corp. 
South River Electric Membership Corp. 
Carteret-Craven Electric Membership Corp. 
Pamlico-Beauford Electric Membership Corp. 
Central Electric Membership Corp. 
Woodstock Electric Membership Corp. 
Albemarle Electric Membership Corp. 
The fiscal 1952 budget for SEPA also includes funds for surveys and pre- 
liminary planning for the following basic grid lines to serve the South Carolina 
cooperatives here indicated: 


Clark Hill-Batesburg 
Clark Hill-Aiken 
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South Carolina system: 
Aiken Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
Lynches River Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
Edisto Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
Pee Dee Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
Marlboro Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
Santee Electric Cooperative 
Black River Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
Fairfield Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
Marion Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
Coastal Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
Horry Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
Tri County Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
Newberry Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
Salkehatchie Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
Mid-Carolina Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
Palmetto Electric Cooperative, Inc. 


The great majority of these items that I have mentioned in this statement 
are for continuation of work under way. There is very little proposed new con- 
struction. We sincerely hope you will be able to approve all of these items. 


APPENDIx A 


Whereas the 1950 annual meeting of the members of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association unanimously passed the following resolution : 

Whereas the United States, in its numerous great rivers and river basins, is 
possessed of the assets and resources that will, upon maximum development, 
retain, and enrich our soil, provide navigation in many instances, and retard 
disastrous floods, provide unlimited recreation for the people of the country, 
and insure adequate electrical power supply to meet the long-range demand of 
all individuals and industries alike, resulting in such a combination of facilities 
for progress that America can achieve its highest potential standard of progress 
and prosperity ; and 

Whereas it is to the personal interest of all of the more than 12 million farm 
people now served by rural power cooperatives that the development of all of 
these phases of the river basin resources be expedited with emphasis on the 
pressing need of the power cooperatives for additional dependable, low-cost power 
sources, without which the rural power cooperatives cannot attain their 
maximum service; and 

Whereas it is recognized that much work has been done and progress made in 
planning the development of this resource by the Department of the Interior, 
Corps of Engineers, and other assisting agencies in this Government, and 
progress has been made toward the consummation of some of this planning, which 
clearly shows the wisdom of the undertaking by the achievements already 
attained; and 

Whereas the projects under plan and which should be planned are so numerous 
that no attempt should be made to enumerate them here, yet each and all are 
of the greatest importance to the area of their location and taken in the aggre- 
gate, of the highest national interest : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge the development of all of the country’s potential hydro- 
electric power as rapidly as practicable; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States is petitioned to provide 
funds and loan authorizations for river basin and water power developments 
and for the generation of electricity in connection therewith ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States is petitioned to provide 
funds and loan authorization for the construction of transmission lines to 
distribute the electric power so generated to cooperatives and municipal con- 
sumers, at their load centers, and to integrate various generation projects; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States is petitioned to provide funds 
and loan authorizations for the construction of steam and Diesel generating 
capacity where necessary to firm up hydrogeneration and to improve the effli- 
ciency of such generation ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States is petitioned to continue 
the established power policy of the United States, thus providing for development 
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of potential hydro power and the sale and delivery to load centers of the consumer 
of this power wholesale, over self-liquidating transmission lines—first to public 
bodies and eooperatives and then to private companies in that order—and to 
the accomplishment of this end, it should provide adequate appropriations for 
construction and administration. 

Whereas the defense of our Nation in the present emergency makes vastly 
more compelling the objective set forth in this resolution: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we do reaffirm our previous action and urge that vigorous steps 
be taken to expedite the program which we have requested. 

JANUARY 29, 1951. 


APPENDIX B 


Comparative figures on purchases of federally financed power by cooperatives and 
private utileties 


[Figures are in kilowatt-hours for fiscal year 1950] 








] 
|Private utilities) Cooperatives 








Southwestern Power Administration 934, 109, 100 186, 821, 920 
TT naemccecaennwest 649, 844, 965 1, 247, 375, 134 
Bonneville Power Administration. ..................-.-...-.--------.-.-] 3,311, 776, 978 259, 633, 497 
RN iio irs denies dick cbs bonnnneckdiwenwnwsen | 4, 642, 908, 691 136, 169, 449 





Total power purchased from federally financed generation facilities_, 9, 538, 639, 734 1, 830, 000, 000 
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ApPpEeNDIx CG 
Breakdown of Federal power sales for fiscal 1950 























Billion 
kilowatt-| Percent 
hours 
Bonnevitle Power Administration: 
Aluminum industry 5. 86 44.9 
Other industry .s-..-............ adieodl . 98 2.5 
ak Sieg Sth Nan cian cic Casa sain inna Seb ivin cad ba than kdbcm ander boeee embed | . 88 6.8 
I a ne a h  oncdsbaglin Miksimasubbadide ct ampuighetas | . 26 2.0 
a en ipaniod salncenanencbuss poh 1. 69 13.0 
I I I 0 ge Se en ct acu tidateeaubcie psoas 3.31 25.4 
ee SANSA Le gt Cae ae hence Web ciiioneie Subaud han kacih —eanee : . 05 4 
SRE TE TeS tee Line RM ae ere me 7 EE Ota ne pee Le Ste Seep 13. 03 100. 0 
Tennessee Valley Authority: 

OS SERS Ret Deer hs Re ess I ARS ae Mapa <r WIP ~2. 00 14.1 
I re ta eee Ue aed aPec lade aan ee 1. 69 11.9 
PERE Pee Amat ere mes ecmaenes mci enidtnt pub makonoe 6. 02 42.5 
a a wie i peal aaa wad oe 1. 25 &8 
Privately owned utilities nde cadena dade bie cesebhe Lown le tite lees ekedee . 65 4.6 
ee ee eee een eee NEE OE COCR SIDED . 58 4.1 
IE EE iio on ccna nipcnncunclnndcadeecs DR Pap apt ok 15" 1.97 13.9 
hee ate Ra RAI cal hina iniy eraipheigahislerin heim eumats ccheweoae wile aétek Aatetimeioaerad . 01 y 

. EES thre nc sae vodiateateipaniah Soeibietegcete Gah aes aswegewnwee sande ease aema au 14.17 100. 0 





Bureau of Reclamation: 





SN a ephiredicttacichins dodhetictnretsstbrerviicedotcimnithnirinn chico ytaiat aiewiniaipa nadine vapdaeks oialitah . 06 3 
So cn 2 Sse winamp indi nian eng DC Aaa ei 3. 27 16.5 
tT, la ad eens niaininigoeniouaane sities seasaine tan eka deai 14 + j 
State Government utilities sca sind Ub aiUwipesaebupicexeea meee rR ass . 60 3.0 
Public authorities. ______.___.- enchants Sates walk Sane bee hiis gh bas uaene a datas 47 2.4 
ain snewminanaiemiibaate | 10.50 53.1 
Privately owned utilities. _..__.__- eisidha Mvaiercs Whey hs eos eoiengilea eae aoe ana | 4.64 23.3 
EEN tee Se oF RN ea  Ne Mel ir be SE SINS ay 01 1 
NOD cider i rn sis wis hia canieinas cad pdebmnbucwtdbesih duukewncele see. oan .6 

- ARAL REALS [A Sill aia oer Ra So" RTO: ARS TPR cn ona 19. 80 100. 0 





Southwestern Power Administration: 























Privately owned utilities. ......_...- Se ee een eR eS ROO IY et TA . 405 94.5 
eee I nae Beta oh Rem eS. . 024 5.5 
a Re Ae eo ER: ORG | Ee ew Pry WEEP SES? ETE OS i balbiang inte digitata 429 100. 0 
SUMMARY 

Industry + Psi pdacin stale dept leree tations ket debnice ee ate 10. 59 22.3 
EIDE SS ERE ee pee ths GUM ee Rep TACT ade | alae State a 10. 17 21.4 
I i la 1. 67 3.8 
hp IR PRLS SOR a A ERE SAT I ae 9.01 19.0 
Public authorities Seiko tee = a a0 ween anieebaabaiiotten oS ate eR RE een aR Ee 2. 16 4.6 
EES Oa ee ee eae Bee TNE Lon cea on EEE DG RTE Sha eae 10. 50 22. 2 
aS I PE a EE a ae aa Paes a IEA. nee arte Wyle re 1.97 4.2 
NE St RE aE RE te IS SRE AS, aS BR AT ehetAn ek 9 . 60 1.3 
oe eee ee ee SR IS Rea capa econ nae ie iad Gaee aN 58 1.2 
OGG siecle. BM Te ee sis pie Cai eee utes cneemee cota a a) .18 3 
AER ene A ais SES ate Ee, CREAT NR ERIN! lat MAR eK cee Raab: at IE 47.43 100.0 











This is a complete breakdown of all sales of federally financed power projects. 
It does not, however, necessarily represent a true picture of the percentages of 
energy purchased by each type of consumer. For instance, under the break- 
down of Bureau of Reclamation energy sales, there is an item of 10.5 BKWH sold 
to Federal utilities. Most of this energy goes to Bonneville Power Administration 
and is redistributed by them to their customers. This item, therefore, appears 
twice in the breakdown, both as a sale to Federal utilities by the Bureau of 
Reclamation and as energy sold by Bonneville to its various customers. This 
also means that the total indicated sales of federally financed power projects 
is appreciably greater than total generation. 


Mr. Exuis. You of the committee, of course, are familiar with the 
rural areas; you are familiar with the fact that farm labor is becom- 
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ing very highly electrified every year, and with the fact that the farm 
economy is dependent more and more upon electricity as a means of 
power and light. You are as familiar as we are with the need for the 
production of more and more food and fiber and the better preserva- 
tion and processing of that food and fiber, much of which depends. 
upon electricity, and adequate, dependable electricity at the lowest 
possible cost. 

About 2 weeks ago we finished a meeting of the rural electric people 
from around the country. Three thousand eight hundred of the 
leaders were there, from practically all sections of the country, at 
Cleveland. In the beginning of the meeting our people were asked a 
question: What single question would you like to have answered here 
at this meeting? ‘Twenty-nine percent of them stated that they would 
like to hear the answer to some phase of our power problem. Power 
was uppermost in their minds. The next highest percent was 19 
percent, and that had to do with materials for construction. We have 
just finished our annual survey of the systems of the country. We do 
not get the required returns from all systems, but we do from a 
majority, and we average and project those through the systems. We 
get a very accurate figure. Our people report that 17.8 percent of 
them this year are handicapped by a shortage of wholesale power; 
20 percent say that they do not have enough power in sight for future 
growth; 46 percent say that they are handicapped by restrictions 
placed in the contracts by the various suppliers. 

I will give you the over-all picture. You might be interested in 
the fact that our systems purchased last year 7 billion kilowatt-hours 
plus, for which they paid $61,000,000. 56.8 percent of this was pur- 
chased from the commercial power companies, and the rest was pur- 
chased from Federal, State agencies, municipalities, and our own 
generating co-ops. 

1 think you might be interested in this figure, too. This would be 
in answer to some of the criticisms that have been made. That in 
the year ending June 30, 1950, our systems purchased 1,830,000,000 
kilowatt-hours from the Federal Government, by comparison with 
9,538,000,000 purchased by the commercial power companies. 

In other words, the commercial companies purchased about five 
times as much of the federally developed power in the country as did 
the rural electric systems. Our survey this year indicates that there 
are about 900,000 more farms to be served in the country, in the areas 
of our rural electric systems. We still have a good construction job 
ahead. 

I have submitted here as part of this statement a resolution passed 
by our people at Cleveland in which they again ask you to consider. 
favorably the transmission lines in the various areas—transmission 
lines which deliver power to their load centers. 


BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


Coming now to some specific items, as you know there are not many 
new items in the entire bill as far as transmission lines are concerned. 
The Bureau of Reclamation has a number of items that will assist 
many of our systems on power problems, most of which will be com- 
pleted by funds requested this year. 
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For instance, there is the item of $1,341,000 to complete a transmis- 
‘sion system in North Dakota, and another item of $5,000,060 to com- 
plete a transmission system in South Dakota, both of which are under 
construction and both of which will materially assist many of the 
rural electric systems in those areas. 

I understand that representatives of the rural electric systems, 
some of them of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and of Iowa, will be before 
you Friday afternoon, asking your consideration of their request 
for funds for a line that is not in the budget request this year. ‘That 
would be a project similar to ones that were approved for North Dakota 
2 years ago and for South Dakota last year. It calls for the buildin 
of Bureau of Reclamation lines ahead of schedule. Our people ould 
use and pay for the use of the lines in the interim. 

Inasmuch as they will detail that to you, and are far better qualified 
than I, I will pass over that. There are funds requested here for 
transmission lines in Montana, the Lovell- Yellowtail and the Yellow- 
tail-Billings lines, which will provide for delivery of power in the Big 
Horn Basin area in northern Wyoming. Also in North Dakota there 
are other lines, Bismark-DeVaul and DeVaul-Shieds. In the Ken- 
drick area, the Powder River area, there are funds for facilities to 
serve one cooperative; funds in the Colorado Big Thompson project 
will serve several co-ops in Colorado. 

We have still other systems to benefit by the Rio Grande project, 
particularly in New Mexico. We have listed generally the systems, 
our systems, which will benefit from the various Bonneville funds. 
We have not broken that down in great detail. 


SOUTHWESTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 


The Southwestern Power Administration items are all for com- 
pletion, I believe, of construction under way. Indirectly, these items 
will serve a great number of rural electric systems. 


SOUTHEASTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 


One of the new items in this request, as you know, is for the South- 
eastern Power Administration. Our systems are very much concerned 
about their ability to get the benefits of several dams under construc- 
tion, or constructed, from Virginia south along the eastern seaboard. 
The Buggs Island Dam in Virginia, as you know, is well over half 
completed. Philpot Dam is still more nearly completed. Both are in 
Virginia. And systems in North Carolina hope to benefit from the 
power from those dams. 

The Clarks Hill Dam, one of the big ones, in the Savannah River 
is wellalong. Soisthe Jim Woodruff Dam in southern Georgia. The 
Alatoona Dam is complete in Georgia. In none of these areas as yet 
have our people, the rural electric systems, been able to benefit from 
this construction. They hope that when power begins coming in 
next year they can have the benefits. 

They are asking you to approve these items for the Southeastern 
Power Administration for construction, for planning, and for the 
marketing of power. 

Whether these lines, any lines, are ever built or not, they feel very 
strongly that unless Southeastern Power Administration has an ade- 
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quate amount of funds for planning g they will not be able to make rea- 
sonable contracts for wheeling of power, if it is to be wheeled. 

Mr. Bishop is here from North Carolina. He will tell you how in 
his opinion some of these items called for by the Southeastern Power 
Administration can benefit the rural electrification program in North 
Carolina. 

Mr. Jackson. You do not have any co-ops in Virginia? 

Mr. Etuis. Yes; we have quite a number. 

Mr. Jackson. I do not see them listed. 

Mr. Exxis. We did not list them for this reason: The benefits would 
be so indirect—it is discussed briefly on page 16—in Virginia that 
we did not feel we should list them specifically, but there would be 
tremendous benefits to the cooperatives in Virginia flowing from the 
line from Buggs Island to Langley Field in this w ay. All of that 
capacity would not be required for a round-the-clock delivery of 
power to Langley Field as we understand it, the greater loads being 
delivered at night. 

Several of our systems could take power from that line. It would 
require some further planning. That has been a later development. 
You heard some of our people, I believe, earlier this week, on Tuesday. 

Mr. Jackson. No; I did not hear that testimony. 

Proceed. I just wanted to clarify that point. 

Mr. Extis. Mr. Chairman, that is about my statement. I did not 
want to keep the committee long on my statement. 


REA CO-OPS IN THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Ellis, have you knowledge of the fact that the 
Virgin Islands Corporation is now asking Congress to appropriate 
$600,000 to purchase all the REA co-ops in the Vi irgin Islands? 

Mr. Exuis. No, sir; I did not know that story. 

Mr. Jensen. That is a fact. And the Interior Department is 
recommending it. They came before the committee the day before 
yesterday. In their request for funds for the Virgin Island Cor po- 
ration there is an item in there of $600,000 to purchase the REA’s, 
all the REA co-ops in the Virgin Islands, and to purchase the munici- 
pal power facilities in two towns in the Virgin Islands, and to turn 
over all of their power, and then get control of all the power in the 
Virgin Islands. Would you care ‘to comment on whether you think 
that would be good for the Government of the United States to fur- 
nish money to purchase all of the REA’s in the Virgin Islands and 
to turn them over to the Interior Department ? 

Mr. Exzas. Mr. Jensen, I will be glad to comment on it if you would 
ask whether we would approve such as that within the States. We 
certainly would not. We think the idea of the farmers owning their 
own systems is a good one for the democracy. We think the rural 
electric sy stem does a lot of things for the community in addition 
to the serving of power. 

Mr. Jensen. I agree W ith you personally, as you should know. 

Mr. Exuis. Yes, sir. Unfortunately, I do not know anything about 
the rural electric cooperative program in the Virgin Islands. I have 
not been down there. 

Mr. Jensen. You represent them ; do you not ? 

80063—51—pt. 2——37 
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Mr. Exxis. No, sir. None of them have ever been members of this 
organization. They never have. Some of the Alaska co-ops are mem- 
bers of this organization. But we have never had membership nor 
contact from the Virgin Islands. So I just do not know about that 
program. 

Mr. Jensen. I might say that I was quite surprised to learn that the 
Interior Department had given their consent to have this Government 
purchase all of the REA’s in the Virgin Islands. To me it was an indi- 
cation, Mr. Ellis, of just how far certain fellows in the Department of 
the Interior would go to get control of all the power that they can get 
their fingers on. I served notice on the government of the Virgin 
Islands and on the Director of the Territories, Mr. Davis, that I cer- 
tainly would not lend my support to such a move. I wonder if you 
knew anything about it. 

Mr. Exuis. No, sir; I had not heard about it. 

Mr. Jensen. I think it would be well for you to look into it, because 
it is an indication of what is coming here, as I see it. I do not want 
the Government to get control of the REA’s, which I have worked for 
no end to help get appropriations. 

I think it is the greatest thing that ever happened, especially to the 
farmers of America, to run their own business and borrow the money 
from the Federal Government and pay it back with interest, which 
they are doing, and have made a great record. 

I want them to continue without any dictation from the higher-ups 
of the Government. I was quite disturbed, Mr. Ellis, when I learned 
that somebody in Government had gone into my district and had 
caused the resignation of the manager at Corning, Iowa, who I 
thought was a very fine gentleman, and had demanded of the REA 
Board that they supplant him with another gentleman who they 
recommended for the job. 

I hope that kind of business is not continued to the nth degree, be- 
cause if it is, REA is going to become unpopular with some people, and 
they are more powerful than I. 

I knew this gentleman; he was a retired farmer. He was not a 
professional bookkeeper, and it is possible that his books were just not 
up to snuff, but he was in my opinion and in the opinion of the people, 
an honest, honorable man who had done a great job for REA, and 
for the farmers in that vicinity in seeing to it that the farmers got 
electricity. 

I believe that is the only case that I know of where that has hap- 
pened. I had a terrible shock when I heard it. Maybe you did not 
know about it. 

Mr. Exuis. No, sir; I did not. What was his name? 

Mr. Jensen. R. E. Phillips. The farmers would like to run their 
own cooperatives, subject only to whatever regulations are necessary 
to secure the Government loan. And of course consistent with the 
policy of delivering their power at the lowest cost. 

I thought that was imposing too much power from higher-ups when 
they forced that man out. I understand that it was not according to 
the wishes of the REA Board, but they felt there was nothing else 
they could do since this recommendation had been made from higher- 
ups to have that man replaced by somebody of their own choice. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Bishop, you may proceed. 
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Mr. Bisuor. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, I have a 
very brief statement that with your permission I would like to have 
filed into the record. I have made it brief. 

Mr. Jackson. You may read it, if you wish. 

Mr. Bisnor. Just the high lights to give you the over-all impression 
of the need of adequate power in the eastern part of Carolina. I 
happen to be from Shallotte, N. C. I know that you do not know 
where Shallotte is, but it happens to be in the southeast cranky of 
North Carolina, known as Brunswick County, near Wilmington, N. C. 

Mr. Jackson. That is Congressman Carlyle’s district, is 1t not ? 

Mr. Bisnor. Yes, sir. I have been manager of that cooperative, 
the Brunswick Electric Membership Corp., since its inception. We 
operate about 1,300 miles of line serving 6,300 consumers. I am also 
now serving as chairman of the generating and transmission com- 
mittee of the North Carolina Rural Electric Cooperative Association 
and also vice president of the Eastern North Caroline Electric Mem- 
bership Corp., a corporation organized to develop a means of genera- 
tion or transmission of electric power to provide for adequate supply 
and low-cost power to the REA cooperatives in eastern North Caro- 
lina. 

I am appearing before you to request that sufficient appropriation 
be provided for the Southeastern Power Administration to enable it 
to construct lines from Buggs Island to points in North Carolina 
from which power from Buggs Island may become available to coop- 
eratives and municipalities as provided for under the Flood Control 
Act of 1944. This area is known as the tidewater area, and outside of 
the few municipalities which have their own plants, it is being served 
by the Tidewater Co. 

The 11 REA cooperatives in this area are presently paying an aver- 
age of 16 to 17 mills for wholesale power, and we have been since 
1938. We feel that power available from Buggs Island should pro- 
vide a cost of less than one-half of the present cost of power, result- 
ing in a savings of hundreds of thousands of dollars annually to the 
members of these cooperatives and other preferential users, and lend 
aid to the economic growth that is now being retarded due to high 
power costs in this area, 

Load growth in this area continues to advance ahead of power 
capacity and transmission facilities. New generating plants have 
been installed in the last couple of years. There are others in the 
making. But still, during the workweek when industrial loads are 
drawing from the generating sources, low voltage and poor voltage 
regulation is experienced, 

I used this term in order to stay out of the engineering technicali- 
ties, but you have Saturdays and Sundays, you have reasonable ca- 
pacity and good voltage regulations. The fact that you do not have 
when this industrial load is on during the week is proof of a shortage 
of either generating capacity or line capacity or both. 

It seems as if even with the addition of new generating capacity the 
pace of load with all users, both rural and in the city that depend on 
those facilities for the source of power, keeps it right up to the 
saturation point, and particularly in hot weather the heat of the sun, 
your lines will sag just a little bit, which brings about increased re- 
sistance. We really have a time of it because your usage exceeds the 
ir a of either the generating capacity or line capacity, or the both 
of them. 
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In our particular case, we are taking our supply at a point within 
30 miles of a new generating plant, whieh has been in operation less 
than 2 years. About 2 years ago we built 33 miles of transmission line 
and at that time we installed new substations and projected their 
capacity at what we thought would take care of their requirements 
maybe for a few years ahead. 

We did what we called a conversion job, by changing our single- 
phase line to three-phase lines and saving our copper. In addition, 
at the time the capacity of our substations and the distribution lines 
are only loaded at about 80 percent of their normal capacity from 
engineering standards. Yet, we are obliged to have those substations’ 
transformers set up to their limit, and in addition, we have substation 
voltage regulators that give it another 10 percent boost when the 
peak is on. 

And with that we are just getting by through the winter months 
with the proper voltage to our consumers. We had trouble last sum- 
mer. We are expecting more this summer unless something takes 
place that the supplier is able to give us at our point of take, which is 
within 30 miles of that generating plant, the proper voltage that we 
should be getting at that point. 

Under these circumstances, of course, we are apprehensive of our 
ability to render adequate service to our members in the future, as our 
load builds, unless we can secure a more adequate supply. What is 
happening in our co-op in the southern end is also happening all the 
way through the State from the co-ops that are receiving their serv- 
ice through this particular supplier in that area. Our hopes in this 
area are presently pinned on the possibility of being able to secure 
power through the facilities of the Southeastern Power Administra- 
tion. In fact theer is evidence that there has been a lack of sufficient 
power, there is a lack of proper transmission facilities. 

At the present time we do not know where the relief is coming 
from unless perhaps it is made possible that we can secure power 
through the facilities of the Southeastern Power Administration to 
supplement the power in this area, and to reduce the cost of power to 
a more equitable and economical figure because these two factors will 
provide better service to our members and will certainly lend a lot 
of aid to the economic development in the entire area. I therefore 
respectfully request that this committee give every consideration to 
the approval of the funds requested in the budget of the Southeastern 
Power Administration in order that power may be delivered to east- 
ern North Carolina, 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Bishop. 

Mr. JensEN. Buggs Island will generate—I forget just how many 
kilowatts of power. You know a big block of that power is requested 
for Langley Field. Since that is a defense installation, of course we 
have to try our best to make power available to them from some source. 
You know, of course, that they have been here before the committee, 
as has Mr. Creim, the Administrator, and also the private power offi- 
cials in that area. There is some question as to how the co-ops are 
going to benefit to any degree from the Buggs Island power if all the 
power that Langley Field wants is delivered there. 

Of course, I am sure that every member of your organization, the 
co-ops, feel as we do, that we just have to deliver power to Langley 
Field, that is all there is to it. Do you have any knowledge of the 
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amount of power that might flow to your co-ops if the Langley Field 
power is a ea from Buggs Island ? 

Mr. Bisnor. No, sir; 1 do not know what that figure might be, 
I am not completely up on what the planning of SEPA is. But I 
do understand that they have considered a plan of transmisison 
line down into central North Carolina to perhaps Wilson, Rocky 
Mount, Greenville, and that area, where there are three or four or five 
or six, perhaps, municipalities that have generating capacity which 
could be utilized to firm up power in certain periods and together 
with what might come over that transmission system through this 
pool would make available a certain amount of power that could be 
wheeled on down into the State to these respective cooperatives. 

I do not know the figures, but the mere fact that they are con- 
sidering such a thing would, to me, indicate that they at least know 
that there will be some power available to use in that manner. What 
happens with municipal plants that are not tied together, each one 
of those municipals has surplus capacity as a matter of protection. 

Mr. JensEN. You lose firm power if you do not tie them together. 

Mr. Bisnorp. That is right. There is power available there that 
is not being utilized in the area because they have no means. At the 
present time they are not tied together. If they were tied together 
as one unit they could operate those systems and release that surplus 
that they have if they were tied in with the transmission line such 
as might be built by SEPA. 

Mr. JenseN. Where do your co-ops now get the power? 

Mr. Bisnop. We all buy it from the Tidewater Power Co. 

Mr. Jensen. Where are they located ? 

Mr. Bisuor. Their headquarters is Wilmington, N. C. 

Mr. Jensen. I suppose they have a number of plants. 

Mr. Bisnor. ‘They have one smail generating plant at Wilmington. 

Mr. JeNseN. You mean all of your 6,300 members get power from 
that one plant? 

Mr. Bisuor. No, sir. Tidewater Power does not generate any of 
its own power. They buy from Carolina Power & Light. They have 
one little plant in Wilmington that is supposed to be a stand-by to 
help out the city of Wilmington in case everything else fails. 

Mr. Jensen. What percentage of the farmers of that area have 
power now ¢ 

Mr. Bisuor. It runs around 90 percent, maybe a little bit better. 

Mr. Jensen. They need more power? 

Mr, Bisnor. They are putting on more usage every day. 

Mr. Jensen. Of course, they are. They are every place. 

Mr. Bisnopr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. How much did you say you were paying for power on 
an average ? 

Mr. Bisnor. The average in that area will run about 16 to 17 mills. 

Mr. JeNsEN. Coal is used mostly for generation of power. 

Mr. Bisor. This power comes from upstate from the Carolina 
Power & Light Co. facilities. They have hydro plants and they 
have steam plants. Of course in buying wholesale power these power 
contracts have what we call a joker in it, this fuel clause, that is 
applied to you. At the present time the fuel clause in our billing 
amounts to about 2.4 mills. It is based on the price of coal back in 
1939. I think it was something like $3.70. Every 10 cent increase 
you put one-tenth of a mill more. 
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Mr. Jensen. Do you have an application in now to the REA for 
allotments to build any power facilities? 

Mr. Bisnor. No, sir, we do not, although the Eastern Carolina 
Electric Membership Corp. has been making studies for a little over 
2 years now trying to come up with ways and means whereby this 
situation could be remedied. 

Mr. Jensen. I think that is all. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Bishop. We appreciate your being 
rere. 

Mr. Exxis. We have nothing further, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you very much for introducing Mr. Bishop 
and for presenting your testimony. 





Rurawt ExvecrriFication ADMINISTRATION COOPERATIVES 


WITNESSES 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 

0. N. GRAVGAARD, HAWICK, MINN., PRESIDENT, RURAL COOPERA- 
TIVE POWER ASSOCIATION; CHAIRMAN, NORTH CENTRAL POWER 
COOPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 

ED W. WOLTERS, ELK RIVER, MINN., SECRETARY, NORTH CENTRAL 
COOPERATIVE POWER COMMITTEE; MANAGER, RURAL COOPERA- 
TIVE POWER ASSOCIATION 

MELVIN OUSE, ROTHSAY, MINN., PRESIDENT, LAKE REGION 
COOPERATIVE ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION 

ARTHUR P. ZSEHETZSHE, SLEEPY EYE, MINN., PRESIDENT, BROWN 
COUNTY RURAL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION 

CRAIG COMSTOCK, JACKSON, MINN., PRESIDENT, FEDERATED 
RURAL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION 

CHARLES SWANSON, TYLER, MINN., PRESIDENT, LYON-LINCOLN 
ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE 

OSCAR TORSTENSON, DAWSON, MINN., SECRETARY, MINNESOTA 
VALLEY COOPERATIVE LIGHT & POWER ASSOCIATION 

VICTOR HANSON, BENSON, MINN., SECRETARY, SOUTHWESTERN 
POWER COOPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE; MANAGER, 
AGRA LITE COOPERATIVE; MANAGER, WESTERN MINNESOTA 
POWER COOPERATIVE 

GEORGE VASS, STAPLES, MINN., TREASURER, TODD WADENA ELEC- 
TRIC COOPERATIVE 

JOHN HYDE, CRESTON, IOWA, MANAGER, SOUTHWESTERN FED- 
ERATED POWER COOPERATIVE 

JOHN E. OLSON, CHETEK, WIS., PRESIDENT, MARYLAND POWER 
COOPERATIVE 

ALBERT RAY, CRESTON, IOWA, VICE PRESIDENT, SOUTHWESTERN 
FEDERATED POWER COOPERATIVE 

H. G. DOKKEN, HUMBOLT, IOWA, TREASURER, CORN BELT POWER 
COOPERATIVE 

J. MAURITZ NELSON, WILLMAR, MINN., SECRETARY, BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS, RURAL COOPERATIVE POWER ASSOCIATION 

EDWARD R. MACKIE, ST. PAUL, MINN., CHIEF ELECTRICAL ENGI- 
NEER, ELLERBE & CO. 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Andersen, have you a statement to make ? 
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Mr. AnpverseN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate very 
much the opportunity that your subcommittee has afforded to these 
gentlemen from Minnesota and Iowa to be heard upon a matter 
which is of vital importance to them. 

These gentlemen who are here with me today constitute a com- 
mittee selected by a much larger group who have come to Washing- 
ton in the interest of the various REA cooperatives of our section. 

Southwestern Minnesota and northwestern Iowa face a decided 
shortage of electrical energy during the next few years prior to the 
time that power will be available from the Missouri River. We in 
western Minnesota are up against a situation that will require one 
of two courses of action during the next few years if we are to 
have sufficient power for the people in that area. We must either 
commence construction of auxiliary steam-generating plants to fur- 
nish the power needed from 1952 through 1956, or we must have con- 
structed certain lines which will make available to the various co- 
operatives an interlocking system whereby surplus power at a certain 
point can be given to a system at another which does not need it. 

I realize that there is no estimate in this budget or in a supple- 
mental for money with which to construct such connections. By the 
way, the lines described would, following the availability of power 
from the Missouri River, be part of the system needed to transmit 
that power eastward to the ultimate marketing limits of 250 miles. 

The gentleman with me, Mr. Chairman, will, with your permis- 
sion, discuss this matter in detail, and at this time I would like to 
introduce Mr. Gravegaard, who is president of the Rural Coopera- 
tive Power Association and chairman of the North Central Power 
Cooperative Development Committee. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Andersen. The committee will be 
glad to hear you, Mr. Gravegaard. 

Mr. Gravecaarp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
wonder if, off the record, I would be permitted to give an outline 


- of our organization from several months back bringing us up to date— 


very briefly ? 

Mr. Kirwan. You may give it on the record or off the record. The 
committee would be pleased to have it onsthe record if you think it 
would be helpful. 

Mr. Gravecaarp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Several months ago, or early last fall, we heard that Interior was 
signing up contracts for hydro power. We became quite interested 
in Minnesota, and our cooperative power association, living as it does, 
in an area of high fuel cost, selected myself and our manager, Mr. 
Wolter, to investigate what might be done in the way of getting 
hydro power into our projects. 

We came to Washington at that time and contacted the Bureau 
of Reclamation, as I remember, Mr. Strauss, Mr. McPhail, and Mr. 
Baker, and after some conversation they informed us they were not 
interested in small blocks of power, but would like to have an over- 
all picture of the needs of our area. 

We went back and called a meeting of the North Central Power 
Cooperative Development Committee. That included Minnesota, the 
western parts of Iowa and part of Wisconsin. I also invited repre- 
sentatives of the REA to come out and see whether they might 
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not enter the picture and also asked members of the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

It developed that we had a considerable amount of stand-by power 
in the various power cooperatives. It was also brought out by our 
engineers that certain areas in our particular organization were in 
need of power and that by forming a pool with a certain line with a 
large voltage-carrying capacity running north and south that we 
could transmit this power from plant to plant which we now have as 
standby power and would be beneficial where it was needed, particu- 
larly in the southwest part of Minnesota. 

We have in detail a report worked up here, the feasibility of a high- 
voltage line running north and south and that is our request now 
and, according to our engineers, they have come up with the recom- 
mendation that a high- voltage line be built and that would be as 
economic as any other way that it could be done. That is their 
recommendation. I think now a more detailed report can be given 
by our secretary and read into the minutes with some of the reports 
that have come out of the various meetings that we have held out 
there in Minnesota, Iowa, and Wisconsin. 

Mr. GravecAarp. I should like to ask our secretary, then, Mr. 
Wolter, to make his statement to the committee. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed, Mr. Wolter. 

Mr. Wouter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: I speak today in 
behalf of the North Central Cooperative Power Development Com- 
mittee, which is a coordinating committee consisting of 6 generation 
and transmission cooperatives, » havi ing a combined membership of 68 
distribution cooperatives, and for 16 “other distribution cooperatives, 
all of whose systems have been constructed from loan funds made 
available through Rural Electrification Administration. The six gen- 
eration and transmission cooperatives are: 

1. Dairyland Power Cooperative, La Crosse, Wis.: a federation of 
25 distribution cooperatives presently serving approximately 75,000 
consumers in Wisconsin. 

2. Corn Belt Power Cooperative, Humboldt, Iowa, a federation of 
13 distribution cooperatives presently serving approximately 30,000 
consumers in Iowa. 

3. Southwestern Federated Power Cooperative, Inc., Creston, 
Towa, a federation of 5 distribution cooperatives presently serving 
approximately 14,000 consumers in Towa. 

4. Minnkota Power Cooperative, Inc., Grand Forks, N. Dak., a 
federation of 10 distribution cooperatives presently serving approxi- 
— 34,500 consumers in North Dakota. 

Border Counties Power Cooperative, Inc., Warroad, Minn., a 
Po li of nine distribution cooperatives of whom only two would 
be affected and interested in the present proposal. These two dis- 
tribution coperatives presently serve 5,700 consumers in Minnesota. 

6. Rural Cooperative Power Association, Maple Lake, Minn., a 
federation of six distribution cooperatives pr esently serving approxi- 
mately 23,000 consumers in Minnesota. 

The 16 distribution cooperatives who belong to the North Central 
Committee are listed here and we have remarks prepared for each 
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one of them but for the present time we need only thelist for the record 
and I will skip these. 


Number of 
members 


Todd-Wadena Power & Light Cooperative, W: dena, Minn 3, 25 
Runestone Electric Cooperative, Alexandria, 4, 300 
Lake Region Cooperative Electric Association, 'P elican eria68 Minn____ 6,747 
Traverse Electric Cooperative, Wheaton, Minn 576 
Agra Lite Cooperative, Benson, Minn 3, 390 
Minnesota Valley Cooperative Light and Power Association, Montevideo, ; 
Minn 5, 180 
Renville Sibley Cooperative Association, Danube, Minn 2, 003 
Lyon-Lincoln Electric Cooperative, Tyler, Minn 486 
Southwestern Minnesota Cooperative Electric, Pipestone, Mi 288 
Federated Rural Electric Association, Jackson, Minn_-----~~- 4, 154 
South Central Electric Association, St. James, Minn 3, 794 
Nobles Cooperative Electric, Worthington, Minn___-_------------~~- 3, 946 
Brown County Rural Electric Association, Sleepy Eye, Minn 735 
Central Minnesota Cooperative Power Association, Clements, Minn_-__-- 2, 213 
Blue Earth-Nicollet Cooperative Electrie Association, Mankato, Minn__ 3, 585 
Steel-Waseca Cooperative Electric, Owatonna, Minn O61 


Total : 5d, 708 


The total of this comprises a membership of 55,708 in southern and 
western Minnesota. 

The distribution systems, some of which are referred to and some 
listed above, will ultimately serve 300,000 consumers in Iowa, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, and Wisconsin. These are not by any means the 
total number of farm and other rural consumers in those States who 
are served from REA financed systems. It does, however, represent 
a very substantial number of them and I am honored to speak for 
those who are interested in the present proposal. 


PROPOSAL 


We come to you today with a request for an appropriation of funds 
for the Bureau of Reclamation to construct immediately certain pro- 
posed interconnecting transmission lines for the purpose (a) of solv- 
ing a critical power shortage problem that is presently developing 
in southwest Minnesota which involves most of the 16 listed distribu- 
tion cooperatives, (6) of bringing within the foreseeable future low- 
cost federally generated hydro power to the preferred consumers in 
the marketing area of the dams located along the Missouri River in 
North and South Dakota and thus solving in a large measure future 
power supply problems for the 68 distribution cooperatives who are 
members of the six listed generation and transmission cooperatives. 
This area is principally southwest Minnesota, western Lowa, and part 
of Wisconsin. 

Specifically, the proposal involves the construction of approximate- 
ly 890 miles of 115-kilovolt and 160 miles of 230-kilovolt transmis- 
sion lines and interconnected substations totaling 285,000 kilovolt- 
amperes at a cost of $25,000,000. Such lines are the following—and 
I have listed here each of the lines in what State and the mile: ige and 
voltage. I will ask for the list to go in the record but it will save the 
time of the committee to omit reading it and I should like the map I 
have here inserted in the record with this list. 

Mr. Kirwan. The map may be filed but the list can be inserted at 
this point. 
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(The list referred to is as follows :) 























Kilo- ‘ Kilo- 
| Miles} volts Miles) voits ° 
a 
Valley City to Fargo, N. Dak__-...--- 173 115 || Worthington to Sioux Falls, 8. Dak. 64 115 
Fargo to Detroit Lakes, Minn__--...-- 44 115 || Worthington to Blue Earth, Minn_..; 100 115 
Detroit Lakes to Benson, Minn... -_--. 132 115 || Blue Earth to Twin Lakes, Minn.._.| 37 115 
Benson to Maple Lake, Minn___-...-- 84 115 || Blue Earth to Mankato, Minn_------ 40 230 
Benson to Currie, Minn. .____- caidas 90 115 || Blue Earth to Humboldt, Towa....... 65 230 
Currie to Mankato, Minn_-_--__. Le 95 115 || Humboldt to Storm Lake, Iowa_____- 55 0 
Currie to Worthington, Minn__-_.-.-- | 33 115 || Humboldt to Creston, Iowa----....-- 125 115 











1 Estimate. 


A power pool would be created among the six generation and trans- 
mission cooperatives which would be joined by a seventh federated 
cooperative to be made up of the 16 listed distribution cooperatives. 
This would make immediately available to the members of the pool 
60,000 kilowatts generating capacity, which is now held in reserve 
for stand-by purposes but which would not be needed as reserve with 
such a pooling arrangement. Such release of capacity would be 
ss es as follows: 20,000 kilowatts from the Creston and Hum- 
boldt, Iowa, systems; 10,000 kilowatts from the Dairyland, Wis., 
system; 10,000 kilowatts from the Maple Lake, Minn., system; and 
20,000 from the Fargo and Minnkota, N. Dak., systems. 

It is estimated that this reserve capacity when released for use in 
the pool would be sufficient to meet the problem of power shortages 
of the 16 distribution cooperatives until hydro power aon the Federal 
dams becomes available. 

Mr. ANpeRSEN. May I interrupt here, Mr. Wolter, so the committee 
will understand it? We hope by the construction of these lines we 
will be able to fill the time gap between 1952 and 1956 or 1957, when 
there is no question but what the power from the Missouri will be 
flowing eastward. 

Mr. Wotrer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. AnpersEeN. It is coming to such a point in certain localities 
in western Minnesota that you cannot get enough power at the peak 
load toward the end of the day to run milking machines and others 
powered by electricity. The voltage is down to a dangerously low 
point and this will become increasingly difficult as things go on. That 
is why we must find new sources of power for that region prior to 
the Missouri power becoming available. 

Mr. Worrrer. During this period of operation—that is, the period 
of construction of the lines—before the hydro power becomes avail- 
able, the cooperatives would use the lines operated by the Government 
and pay sufficient rental therefor to repay in an adequate manner for 
the use thereof. Thereafter the Government would continue to oper- 
ate the lines, with the cooperatives purchasing power from the Gov- 
ernment at points nearest their load centers. Interchange arrange- 
ments would be made among the generation and transmission cooper- 
atives and with the Government so that greater firm capacity can be 
realized from the output of the hydro developments than would be 
available if such interconnections were not made. The cooperatives 
would provide their own subtransmission facilities, carrying energy 
from the Government’s main load centers, which cooperative lines 


would also be made available to the Government to use for wheeling 
purposes to make energy available to other preferred customers. 
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PROBLEM OF INADEQUATE POWER 


The proposal as outlined above grew out of the threatening power 
shortage for rural people in the south and western parts of Minne- 
sota and out of the efforts of those people and their friends who were 
able and willing to join in a mutual effort to reach a common goal— 
low-cost power for all of them. The plan represents the culmination 
of their combined efforts to solve the problem in the most practical, 
economical (in dollars, materials, and manpower), and satisfactory 
manner. All of the 84 distribution cooperatives involved have had 
since their inception a constant struggle to supply their members with 
power at a price the members could afford to pay. Low-cost whole- 
sale power was just not obtainable. Sixty-eight of them have had to 
meet this problem by banding themselves together into six federations 
and installing their own generation and transmission facilities. Such 
facilities gave them an independent, more reliable and lower priced 
source of power but such power still is more expensive than is whole- 
sale power in many parts of the country. The sixteen cooperatives in 
southwest Minnesota who have not installed their own generating 
capacity have continued to buy power from the four private power 
companies which have lines in that part of the State and from munici- 
palities in their respective vicinities. 

‘These companies are Ottertail Power Co., Minnesota Power & Light 
Co., Interstate Power Co. and Northern States Power Co. All of 
them, as well as the municipalities who are supplying these coopera- 
tives with power, are finding it increasingly difficult to meet the power 
requirements of their own consumers and more difficult to sell whole- 
sale power to the cooperatives. Of course, the needs of their retail 
customers come first. 

Ample evidence will be presented today by witnesses who will suc- 
ceed me as to the criticalness of the situation insofar as the people 
served by these cooperatives are concerned. Large portions of some 
systems will shortly be without any power unless steps are taken to 
substitute alternate sources of power for those that are being cut off. 
In other instances the loads have built up to such proportions that 
regardless of the adequacy of the cooperatives’ efforts low inconstant 
voltage results. In still other instances the trunk lines are in such 
poor state of repair that outages occur much too frequently. High 
costs of operation for the cooperatives and poor service to the people 
are the effect of such poor sources of power. 

It was not, however, until notice of termination of some power 
sources that the criticalness of the situation came to the fore. No 
alternate sources were available. Over 6 months ago the problem was 
presented in its entirety to the principal power suppliers in the area, 
the four power companies. Mr. Mackie, a representative for our 
engineering firm, who will be a succeeding witness here today, will 
offer for the record a comprehensive statement of the situation as it 
existed then. A copy of a letter dated August 28, 1950, to the power 
companies will be presented. No reply of any kind was ever received 
to this communication, an indication of the callous, unfriendly, and 
unsympathetic manner in which these power suppliers treat these 
rural consumers. 

We could not ignore the problem as our power suppliers have. A 
solution was necessarily sought elsewhere. Studies were made to de- 
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termine what the costs would be to install additional indpendent gen- 
eration and transmission capacity by the cooperatives to take care of 
the threatened shortages. Various and sundry other proposals were 
made, studid, compared, and discarded in favor of the plan now 
proposed. 

The people of this area—and not merely the rural people for 
whom I speak—have for .years ardently cherished the hope that 
when the low-cost power from the Federal dams of the Missouri 
River Basin became available they would be able to gain the ad- 
vantages of it. Since such power is not yet available and will not 
be for 2 or 3 years, an interim solution was sought by our people 
that would not only take care of the present emergencies but would 
gain the ultimate goal of a connection with an unlimited and de- 
pendable supply of low-cost power. And further we sought and 
found a solution that requires no greater investment in dollars, ma- 
terials or manpower than would the handling of the problem on a 
piecemeal and less permanent basis. 


GENERAL OBJECTIVES 


It was found that under existing Federal power policy many 
miles of transmission lines are being built and many more will 
have to be constructed in order to market the power that will be- 
come available from.Garrison Dam in North Dakota and Fort Ran- 
dall Dam in South Dakota, as well as from other dams, authorized 
or projected, in South Dakota. Our proposal is in complete har- 
mony with the Bureau of Reclamation’s objectives as authorized 
and directed by law; namely, to market power at wholesale at the 
load centers of preferred consumers and others at the lowest rate 
consistent with sound business principles. Likewise, the principle, 
as frequently enunciated by Congress, of serving particularly rural 
and domestic consumers in order to encourage the widest possible 
use of electricity will be served. We have been advised by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation that our plans are in complete harmony with 
the ultimate plans of the Bureau. We believe that our proposal 
is not only in harmony with the Bureau’s plans but that it will 
further such plans and be of great benefit to the welfare of the en- 
tire country. 


PARTICULAR ADVANTAGES OF PROPOSAL 


The many advantages of our proposal in preference to any other 
solution of the problem becomes evident upon reviewing the bene- 
fits to be obtained therefrom. 

1. First and foremost, it would quickly relieve a critical power 
shortage in a rural area affecting a large number of people. 

2. It would create a power pool with all of the attendant bene- 
fits usual to such arrangements, such as, releasing for use reserve 
stand-by generating capacity, diversification of loads thereby in- 
creasing load factors, greater security from outages because of mul- 
tiple feeder lines, and so forth. 

3. After hydropower becomes available it would solve for many, 
many years the problem of securing low-cost power for approxi- 
mately 300,000 electric consumers, which means well over a million 
people would be directly benefited. 
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4. It would create now less generating capacity, which is criti- 
cally scarce, than any other possible solution. 

5. It would require a lesser outlay of manpower and materials 
than any other possible solution. 

6. It would effect an immediate savings in power generation costs 
because of the use of the stand-by units and because of other operating 
economies and a much greater savings will be effected when the 
hydro power becomes available. 

7. Because of lower cost power it would permit the principle of area 
coverage to be furthered when materials are not needed for more direct 
defense purposes. 

8. It would enable the 4 private power companies and the 13 muni- 
cipalities who are serving cooperatives to conserve generating capacity 
and materials since the cooperative loads would become more self- 
sufficient. 

9. It would enable the generation and transmission cooperatives to 
meet their power obligations to their member distribution cooperatives 
with a minimum of additional loan funds from REA for installing 
greater generating capacity. 

In considering this proposal it should be kept in mind that this area 
adjacent to the Missouri River Basin would as a matter of course be 
subjected to considerably greater power shortages until hydro power 
becomes available, unless this proposal is given approval. This is 
naturally true because the anticipation of low-cost power in an area 
makes the addition of thermal generating capacity uneconomical. 
Power companies themselves are hesitant to install units which will 
in all probability be unneeded in 2 or 3 years. And so we can hardly 
expect to find a solution to our power problems in any other than in 
our own ways. And if the situation is critical now, as we know it is, 
what can we expect from these outside power sources a year from now, 
and what 2 years from now? 

Certainly by the time the Bureau power is available, the situation 
would have become much worse unless the present proposal is ap- 
proved. We are sorry not to have brought this situation to the Bureau’s 
attention at an earlier date so that the lines herein requested could 
have been included in its annual budget request. However, we feel 
confident that that will not prejudice our request. The record shows 
that we were actively trying to solve our problem in every other way 
and we were in hopes of doing so. We believe, however, that the 
proposed solution is now the only satisfactory one. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Wotrrer. That completes the general statement—the general 
summary, Mr. Chairman. We have several statements we would like 
to have read by people who are here. 

Mr. Kirwan. Who is your next witness ? 

Mr. ANpERSEN. I am wondering, Mr. Chairman, if the members of 
the subcommittee have any points they would like to get cleared up 
before going further along with the testimony. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are pressed for time. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. What we want to do is to get a clear picture before 
the members of your subcommittee. 

Mr. Kirwan. Well, you are doing all right. 

Mr. Jackson. One question to clarify the record. Do I understand 
that all the lines you have requested are not in the bill ¢ 
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Mr. AnpveRSEN. This is not in the bill. 

wai Jackson. How much are you requesting? What is the esti- 
mate 

Mr. AnpreRsSEN. The estimate for the whole work in Minnesota and 
Iowa is $25,000,000. But this would be for lines necessary later on, 
anyway. This is to bring into being these lines 2 or 3 years in ad- 
vance of the advance plan. It would do this one thing especially 
which is beneficial, and that is, it would not be necessary to now build 
generating plants at a cost of millions of dollars, only later on to be- 
come obsolete. 

We are asking here only for what is going to come eventually. The 
lines must be built at the latest in 3 or 4 years. 

We don’t like to spend $10 million in that period to build steam 
plants which will be obsolete as soon as the Missouri River power 
comes in. By interconnecting this system today we will utilize every 
iota of power now available. 

Mr. Jackson. Has the Bureau of Reclamation requested the Bu- 
reau of the Budget for funds? 

Mr. Anpbersen. No, Mr. Jackson. I have been in conversation with 
them and, with these 85 or 90 people here seeking this approproiation 
but there is no official request from the Budget before the Congress, 
gentlemen. 

Mr. Jackson. That is all. 

Mr. Kirwan. With your permission, Congressman Hagen would 
like to make a statement. 

Mr. Hacen. I am Representative Hagen from the Ninth District 
of Minnesota. I have another subcommittee to meet. You have the 
facts before you. I want to support the information given you. I 
have letters from every one of my 15 counties received recently and 
in the last few years, telling me of the shortage of power in the farm- 
ing area of northwest Minnesota which is the finest in the world using 
aden All these farmers use more power and the load is getting very 
1eavy for all the plants in that area. 

There is some need for power now and in the next 2 years, so I plead 
for the earnest consideration of this matter. I hope it can be agreed 
upon and granted by your subcommittee. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you very much, Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Worrer. I would like to submit for the record a letter from 
Mr. Claude Wickard in regard to making funds available for the 
transmission facilities which the 16 cooperatives that have the power 
shortage in southwestern Minnesota would be involved in. 

Mr. Wickard’s letter reads as follows: 


Marcu 1, 1951. 
Mr. GEORGE OLSON, 


Chairman, Power Development Committee, 
St. James, Minn. 


DEAR MR. OLSON : We have reviewed the loan application submitted by Western 
Minnesota Power Cooperative and Southern Minnesota Power Cooperative to 
provide electric service to 16 rural distribution cooperatives in western and 
southern Minnesota. It is our understanding that our basic proposal is as follows: 

1. A loan in the amount of approximately $11,000,000 is requested to con- 
struct 1,286 miles of subtransmission lines and related substations in southern 
and western Minnesota to deliver power to member cooperatives which will be 
purchased initially from a power pool consisting of Southwestern Federated 
Power Cooperative, Inc., Corn Belt Power Cooperative, Rural Cooperative Power 
Association, Western Minnesota Power Cooperative, Border Counties Power 
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Cooperative, Inc., Minnkota Power Cooperatives, Inc., Central Power Electric 
Cooperative, Inc., and Dairyland Power Cooperative, and later power will be 
delivered to the member cooperatives by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

2. One organization thereinafter called the borrower consisting of the 16 
rural distribution cooperatives is to be formed. 

3. In order to integrate the power pool and effect an interconnection of ex- 
isting power cooperatives with a total installed capacity of approximately 
370,000 kilowatts, the Bureau of Reclamation is to construct approximately 
1,050 miles of high-voltage transmission lines and related substations, in ad- 
vance of the availability of Missouri Basin power, to be’ built from funds ap- 
propriated by Congress for fiscal 1952. 

4. A license is to be granted by the Bureau to permit the use of the trans- 
mission system when constructed upon payment by the borrower of an annual 
rental charge. Such rental charge shall be based upon the proportional use that 
the borrower makes of the Bureau facilities with operation and maintenance 
work to be done by the Bureau. The license shall continue in effect until power 
is available from Missouri Basin projects. Thereafter, the Bureau is to assume 
delivery of power to the member cooperatives. 

5. Borrower is to grant to the Bureau a license to be effective when Missouri 
Basin power becomes available for the use of the subtransmission facilities to 
be financed by the proposed REA loan to the extent necessary to supply require- 
ments of member cooperatives and to others to the extent that there may exist 
from time to time surplus capacity in the subtransmission lines. The Bureau 
shall be obligated to use the subtransmission lines to serve member cooperatives. 
The subtransmission lines are to be operated and maintained by the borrower 
and, in consideration of the license the borrower is granting to the Bureau for 
the use of subtransmission lines the Bureau is to pay a wheeling charge of not 
less than 1 mill per kilowatt-hour for all electric energy transmitted over the 
subtransmission lines. 

6. It is our understanding that the cost of power delivered to the member 
cooperatives prior to the availability of Missouri Basin power will be approxi- 
mately 13.7 mills per kilowatt-hour. After the availability of Missouri Basin 
power (which is expected to be in 1954) the cost of power to the member co- 
operatives will be approximately 6.6 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

A review of the proposed plan indicates that— 

1. It will positively assure the availability of an adequate supply of power 
to the borrower's 16 member cooperatives as soon as Missouri Basin power be- 
comes available. 

2. It will result in substantial savings in power cost to the member coopera- 
tives upon the availability of Missouri Basin power and will result in smaller 
savings prior thereto. 

3. It will effect an interconnection of eight power cooperative systems with a 
generating capacity of 370,000 kilowatts which will permit the pooling of re 
serve generating units now maintained separately by each thus resulting in 
substantial savings in investment and critical material. 

You have indicated that the present power suppliers in the area do not now 
have adequate facilities to distribute Missouri Basin power to the member 
cooperatives in the quantities desired and that they have not submitted definite 
proposals setting forth any plan that assures the delivery of Missouri Basin 
power to the member cooperatives. Of the major suppliers, it is our under- 
standing that the Otter Tail Power Co. has informed the cooperatives it serves 
that it would not be in a position to continue to make generation and trans- 
mission available for our borrowers. You also have advised us that many 
of the 18 municipalities serving member cooperatives have requested them to 
obtain other sources of power, since they cannot continue to supply the ever- 
increasing requirements of the member cooperatives due to the magnitude of 
the rural loads compared to their own requirements. You indicate that you also 
requested proposals from all of the power suppliers in letters dated August 
2s, 1950, and that to date you have received no proposals. In the absence of 
any proposals from these suppliers we concur with your conclusion that there 
is no assurance of the delivery of adequate low-cost power to the member 
cooperatives from existing suppliers. 

It is our understanding that the eight existing generating cooperatives will 
be able to make available sufficient capacity to supply the power requirements 
of the borrower’s 16 member cooperatives until Missouri Basin power becomes 
available in 1954. We also understand that, on the basis of the engineering 
studies submitted, the existing power cooperatives will be able to supply power 
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to your members by using the reserve units of each power cooperative without 
the necessity of additional loans by RBA for generating facilities for the purpose 
of supplying the borrower’s 16 member cooperatives. 

As you know, we have not had sufficient time to complete the formal engi- 
neering and financial studies required prior to the final approval of a loan for 
the construction of the subtransmission lines. Similarly, there has not, as yet, 
been a definitive examination of the legal aspects of the loan proposal by the 
Solicitor’s Office and such examination must necessarily await full crystalliza- 
tion of the loan proposal. You also are aware that we make this type of loan 
only where no adequate and dependable source of power is available in the area 
to meet the needs of the member cooperatives or where the rates offered by 
existing power sources would result in a higher cost of power to the member 
cooperatives than the cost from facilities financed by REA. Subject to the 
foregoing, it appears that we shall be able to give favorable consideration to 
your application for funds to construct subtransmission lines and related sub- 
stations; provided, that— 

1. The Bureau of Reclamation is able to proceed with construction of the 
transmission system in the immediate future. 

2. Satisfactory contracts are entered into with the Bureau of Reclamation and 
existing power cooperatives embodying the features of the proposal referred 
to above. 


3. Borrower will assume all existing loan obligations of Western Minnesota 
Power Cooperative. ; 
4. Satisfactory 35-year power contracts are executed by the borrower with 
each of the 16 member distribution cooperatives. 
Sincerely, 


Mr. Kirwan. Who is the next witness? 

Mr. Gravecaarp. Mr. Melvin Ouse is president of the Lake Region 
Cooperative Electric Association. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed, Mr. Ouse. 

Mr. Ouse. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, the 
Lake Region Cooperative Electrical Association with headquarters 
at Pelican Rapids, Minn., serving 7,800 of its members in the general 
area of western Minnesota and more specifically in the counties of 
Otter Tail, Wilkin, Becker, Clay, Grant, Douglas, and Todd in Minne- 
sota is vitally interested in the utilization of electric power to be 
generated at the Federal dams in the Missouri River Basin over trans- 
mission facilities constructed by the Bureau of Reclamation. Further, 
to relieve a serious problem of power supply in the interim period at 
which Bureau of Reclamation power is not available, this association 
must seek adequate source of power to effectively render its members 
good service and at a reasonable rate at which it 1s economically feasi- 
ble to transmit electric energy to the tremendous number of farm jobs 
which are predominant in this agricultural area. 

The Lake Region Cooperative Electricat Association at the present 
time operates six substations, for which power to five is supplied by 
the Otter Tail Power Co., of Fergus Falls, Minn., and power to one of 
these substations, operated by this Association, is supplied by the 
Minnesota Power & Light Co., of Duluth, Minn. 

The construction of a substation to be located in the area of Kent, 
Minn., has been deferred for a period of more than 2 years due to our 
inability to secure an adequate source of power at this location. In 
effect, the deferment of construction of this substation has materially 
reduced the ability of this association to render good and adequate 
service to more than 1,500 members served in Wilkin County, the 
western portion of the area served by this association. 

Further, the substation located near Henning, Minn., was con- 
structed in the fall of 1949, with the understanding that the local 
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power company could and would supply power at this point. Failure 
on the part of the power company to negotiate the final contract in 
terms of, willful or otherwise, stalling, necessitated this association to 
seek other sources of power. During the period in which a new source 
of power was being located, several members did not have service 
available, due to the fact that an adequate source of power was not 
at hand. Finally, in June of 1950, power from the Minnesota Power 
& Light Co. was made available at this location following the con- 
struction of 19.8 miles of transmission line necessary to carry the 
power to this load center. 

In December 1950 contracts for power at three substations supplied 
by the local power company expired. Contracts at two additional 
substations supplied by the local power company expire in June 
of 1952. Contracts offered by the power company are the standard 
term contracts and to date contracts of shorter term have not been 
offered, and offers of power contracts at lower rates are not in sight. 

At the present time approximately 94 percent of the power is pur- 
chased from the Otter Tail Power Co. at a rate of $2.25 per kilowatt 
on demand and energy at 7 mills per kilowatt-hour with an average 
fuel adjustment of three-tenths of 1 mill per kilowatt-hour, with no 
terms for discount for cash payment within 10 days from billing date, 
which is usually offered in the industry. Approximately 6 percent of 
the power is purchased from the Minnesota Power & Light Co. at a 
rate of $1.30 per kilowatt on demand, and energy at a rate of 7.7 mills 
per kilowatt-hour, with an average fuel adjustment of $0.00059 per 
kilowatt-hour and 2-percent discount if paid within 10 days of billing. 

In 1949 our association paid 44 percent of its gross revenue for its 
wholesale power and in 1950 the cost was even more, nearly 50 percent. 

In 1950 this association purchased 18,539,824 kilowatt-hours at a 
total cost of approximately $315,177. Using the ultimate rate pro- 
posed by the Bureau of Reclamation, a net saving of approximately 
$151,588 would be realized by this association, using 1950 power pur- 
chased figures. This tremendous saving would extremely enhance the 
position of this association to provide adequate power to its members 
at a reasonable rate, without straining their members’ ability to use 
electricity to its fullest advantage for farm production. 

In conclusion, the advanced construction of Bureau of Reclamation 
transmission facilities in the western and southwestern Minnesota 
area would make possible the goal of achieving a reliable and adequate 
source of power at a rate at which the members of the Lake Region 
Cooperative Electrical Association must receive to enable them to use 
electricity to the fullest extent for maximum farm production. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are happy to have your view, Mr. Ouse. Who 
is your next witness ? 

Mr. Anpersen. I would like to have a statement read by Mr. 
Zschetasche. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed. 

Mr. Zscnerzscne. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of this committee, 
I am president of the Brown County Rural Electric Association, with 
headquarters at Sleepy Eye, Minn. I am also a member of the South 
and Western Minnesota Power Developing Committee. 

80063—51—pt. 238 
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I have been associated, with the rural electrification movement in 
my State since it was started, and I have been president of my associ- 
ation since its inception in 1937. 

Our distribution cooperative at the present time has 2,730 con- 
sumers in Brown County and parts of Nicollet and Sibley Counties, 


Minn. Our ultimate system will serve approximately 3,200 rural 
consumers. 


Ours is a true cooperative. 

Beginning in 1937 we purchased power from the towns of new Ulm, 
Sleepy Eye, and Springfield, the three major towns in our terri 
tory. 

Our cooperative would prefer to continue to buy power from these 
three sources. But because of our own great increase in power require- 
ments, plus the increase in demand within these towns, the existing 
facilities are entirely inadequate. 

The city of New Ulm has advised us that we must find another 
source of power within the next year. The city of Sleepy Eye has 
advised us that our contract with the town will be terminated in 
January 1952; and the city of Springfield has indicated that it would 
like for us to get another source of power by 1952. 

Presently we are getting about all the power we can expect to get 
from these towns. The fact is they do not have any more to offer us. 
An idea of what we are up against can be had from an incident which 
occurred in November 1950. The Sleepy Eye plant broke down, 
leaving that part of our system near Sleepy Eye without electricity. 
We were able to serve part of that area with our sources at New Ulm 
and Springfield, but we had to appeal to our members by means of 
newspapers and the radio to cut down on their use of power. Even 
with these rather extreme measures part of our system was without 
power at certain times of the day. The voltage was terribly low. 
This condition lasted about 3 weeks. 

The Northern States Power Co. and the Interstate Power Co. have 
lines within our area of distribution. When our source of power at 
Sleepy Eye was interrupted, we built a temporary substation and 
were able to make a connection with the lines of the Northern States 
Power Co. This was very helpful. 

Since our power supply problem became so critical we have been 
scouting every possibility in the area to get more energy. One possibil- 
ity is the Interstate Power Co. We have been negotiating with its 
officials for some time. In correspondence we asked the company to 
sell us 800 kilowatts of energy at one point. The company advised 
us it could provide us with only about 400 kilowatts, or only one- 
half of the anticipated need at this one point. Thus, the over-all short- 
age of power in the area is emphasized. 

Our largest source of power has been the city of New Ulm. Last 
year we paid New Ulm $79,494 for power, or an average cost of 13 
mills per kilowatt-hour. This New Ulm rate has now been raised 3.5 
mills, which will greatly increase our cost of power. For the year 


1950 our cooperative paid over 50 percent of its entire revenue for 
wholesale power. 

All of our contracts with our power suppliers contain fuel clauses, 
so it is very hard to say what any individual suppliers will charge 
us for energy. During the year 1950, our average cost of power to 
put into our lines was 16.3 mills. 
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We run our cooperative on sound business basis. We are paying 
off our debt to REA on schedule and in time we will be debt-free. But 
we need a good source of power at a reasonable rate; we need a source 
of power that will not only supply our needs today, but the needs of 
our children and grandchildren and at a fair price. This we do not 
have today. In my opinion, when power is made available from the 
Missouri River Basin project, as proposed by the Department of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, we will be assured of an pi see and de- 
pendable supply of power at a cost that will encourage all of our 
farmers to make more and better use of electricity. I firmly believe 
that the power from the Missouri River Basin project should be 
brought into Minnesota by the Bureau of Reclamation and then sold 
to various consumers as they may need it. 

We distribute power in an area which is progressive and prosperous. 
We serve some of the best farms and farmers in the United States. 
They have been quick to adapt their farm life and their farm enter- 
prises to electricity. They know how to use it to produce more effi- 
ciently and more abundantly. When we have a service interruption, 
it is very serious and costly to our farmers. It was farmers like my 
neighbors and the 2,800 on our co-op lines who fed the world during 
the last war, and we will do it again, but we need electricity and you 
men can help give it to us. 

Mr. AnpersEN. I would like to call on Mr. George Comstock. 

Mr. Jensen. The hour is two-thirds gone and up to. this time no 
REA representative present from Iowa has yet had an opportunity 
to testify. I hope they will not be foreclosed, in all fairness. 

Mr. Kirwan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Kirwan. We will now hear from Mr. George Comstock. 

Mr. Comsrock. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is George Comstock, president of the Federated Rural Electric 
Association with headquarters at Jackson, Minn. 

We operate in, and serve, areas of Martin and Jackson counties, 
Minn. I have been president of our association since 1936 with the 
exception of several months in our early history. During this period 
I have seen our association grow from just a hope a few of us had 
15 years ago until now, when we are serving 4,154 members along 
1,773 miles of line. When our system is finished, we expect to serve 
4,500 members. 

We have been plagued for many years by a serious power shortage. 
To secure power for our system we had contracts with six sources, 
namely, two sources on the Interstate Power Co. lines, one from Fair- 
mont municipal power plant, one from the Jackson municipal power 
plant, one from the Lakefield power plant and one from the Windom 
municipal power plant. The sources at Windom, Lakefield, and Jack- 
son were very weak. In two sources our load was surpassing the mu- 
nicipal plants’ own distribution load. The power from Jackson and 
Lakefield was mostly interruptible power; that is, power available 
only when all units were in operating condition. There were times 
when the REA switch was pulled at the plants when equipment 
failed—and our members were in the dark. I recall one winter a couple 
of years ago when, from 4:30 p. m. until 6 p. m. various sections of our 
lines had to be cut off so that the load would not exceed the capacities 
of the sources. 
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This type of operation is serious and our members complained se- 
verely about these conditions. It affected cooking, water supply, 
brooding, and so forth. It was right at milking time, too. The Inter- 
state Power sources were very weak. During storms we have had to 
send our crews out on their lines to help repair them. 

Prices for power were pre tinge | high. We paid the Windom, 
Minn., municipal plant 24 mills per kilowatt-hour and the Lakefield 
plant varied from 15 to 19 mills per kilowatt-hour. These high prices 
forced us to raise our retail rates to our members. 

We repeatedly tried to find or develop a solution to this problem. 
The municipal plant at Fairmont was very cooperative and installed 
additional capacity to take care of our immediate load in Martin 
County. The municipal sources in Jackson County were not inter- 
ested in increasing their capacity to take care of our load as it would 
require indebtedness on their part. 

We are serving several small incorporated villages on a wholesale 
basis. This developed through acquisition of the properties of the 
Martin County Electric Co. which were substantially rural. One 
wholesale account—Dunnell, Minn.—was acquired when the Martin 
County Electric Co. advised the town that it could no longer serve the 
town and disconnected its service. 

The power contracts offered us by the Interstate Power Co. con- 
tained a clause requiring us to resell the power received from them to 
the ultimate consumer only. Technically this would have forted us 
to disconnect the towns of Ceylon, Dunnell, and Round Lake, Minn., 
which are wholesale accounts. These towns have no other available 
power sources and disconnecting them would have been ridiculous. 
Therefore, we could not enter into this contract. 

Finally, after considering all of these factors, our members at our 
annual meeting voted to construct a generating plant. Application 
was made to the Rural Electrification Administration for loan funds 
to construct a generating plant to serve the portion of our system which 
the Fairmont municipal plant could not serve. This loan was ap- 
proved by REA due to the fact that natural gas was available for 
fuel which would give us a tremendous saving in power cost plus giv- 
ing us a dependable source of power in Jackson County. 

This new plant went into operation in July 1950; already the load 
has grown to the point where our present generating equipment is 
loaded beyond the limits which good operating practice would pre- 
scribe. Our power cost from the Fairmont source for January 1951 
was 14.3 mills per kilowatt-hour while our generation cost was 10.1 
mills. This rate, in the month of January, saved our members $4,100 
or a saving of about a dollar per member. 

I mention the foregoing as a matter of history and to give an 
indication of the power problems being faced by the individual coop- 
eratives. The load is growing at a tremendous rate. In 1947 we used 
8,000,000 kilowatt-hours and in 1950 we used 16,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 
We are submitting charts Nos. 5042-2 and 542-1 prepared by Pfeifer 
& Shultz, registered professional engineers of Minneapolis, showing 
our total consumption in kilowatt-hours, peak demand in kilowatts, 
number of connected customers and average yearly ar eye per 


— These charts show past experience and predict the future 
growth. 
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With such load growth in connection with the electrification of the 
farms it is indeed a difficult problem to know where future power will 
come from. As manpower becomes scarce due to drafting for military 
service, more electric equipment is required to offset this condition. 
And power will have to be supplied to the farms if peak production of 
the food America needs is to be maintained. 

Because of these conditions we sincerely request your consideration 
so that we may assure our members adequate power at a reasonable cost. 
This can only be provided by the development of transmission lines by 
the Bureau of Reclamation as presently proposed. 

Mr. Wotrer. Mr. Ray, of Creston, Lowa. 

Mr. Ray. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee; our co- 
operative operates a 22,000-kilowatt steam and Diesel plant. We now 
serve 14,000 members and will ultimately serve 18,000. We have 300 
miles of 34.5-kilowatt transmission lines and 18 substations and serve 
five member REA distribution cooperatives in 14 counties in the south- 
west portion of the State of Iowa. 

We request construction of a 115-kilovolt transmission line by the 
Bureau of Reclamation to connect our co-op with the Corn Belt Power 
Cooperative at Humboldt, Towa. 

An engineering study reveals the following economic feasibility : 

If the two cooperatives are interconnected by a line financed by an 
REA loan, the estimated annual cost is $129,580. The savings resulting 
from deferment of installation of generating equipment in the two 
plants resulting from such an interconnection are estimated to average 
$127,000 over the 8-year period from 1952 through 1960. No attempt 
has been made to evaluate other savings arising out of improved oper- 
ating conditions and similar factors. These are difficult to analyze but 
they will be substantial and should be adequate fully to justify the lina 
during this period. 

On the other hand, if the line is provided by advance construction of 
the Bureau, the savings are substantial. The cost to the cooperatives 
for use of the Bureau-owned line are estimated at $52,680 until 1956 
and at $88,180 thereafter. The difference depends upon the amount of 
reserve capacity interchanged. 

There is thus no question but that the cooperatives will profit from 
the use of this line if it is constructed as part of the advance program 
of the Bureau of Reclamation. The excess capability could be pooled 
with other Power Cooperatives joined together by advance construc- 
tion of Bureau lines. Our load studies indicate the necessity of instal- 
lation of another 7,500-kilowatt unit in 1954. Our excess capability 
(stand-by reserve) would be as follows: 

Kilowatt 


After the above interim period and when Bureau of Reclamation 
power is available, our cooperative could buy both firm and secondary 
power at a lower rate than full generating costs. This would result 
in lower power cost to our 18,000 southwest Iowa members. 

Our generating cooperative is: willing to pool its stand-by reserve 
capacity with the North Central Power Cooperative Committee for 
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the purpose of rendering a valuable service to that group until the 
hydro power becomes available. Our ple can then secure the 
benefits of low-cost power without making additional investment 
within the foreseeable future. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to submit for inclusion in the record the 
following documents: First, resolution of the board of directors of the 
Nyman Electric Cooperative, at Stanton, Iowa, speaking for 1,500 
farmers in that district, urging your support for this appropriation ; 
second, resolution of the board of directors of the Rideta Electric 
Cooperative, of Mount Ayr, Iowa, certified by the secretary, in support 
of our request to you today ; third, resolution of the board of directors 
of the Farmers Electric Cooperative, Inc., of Greenfield, Lowa, with 
certificate of the secretary ; fourth, resolution of the board of directors 
of the Adams County Cooperative Electric Co., with certificate of the 
secretary; fifth, resolution of the Clarke Electric Cooperative, Inc., 
recommending the appropriation requested; sixth, resolution of 
Northwest Iowa Power Cooperative and accompanying telegram from 
A. 8. Wendel, in support of this project. res I ask, Mr. Chairman, 
that these be made part of the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. That will be done. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


NYMAN ELEcTRIC COOPERATIVE, INC., Stanton, Iowa. 


Hon. Ben F. JENSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


’ Dear Ste: Resolved that, we the board of directors of the Nyman Electric 
Cooperative at Stanton, lowa, speaking for 1,500 farmers in Page, Montgomery, 
Mills, Fremont, Cass, and Taylor urge you as a member of Subcommittee on 
Interior Department Appropriations to support the request for appropriation 
of the advance construction of Bureau power lines into our territory so that we 
can make use of hydropower when available from the Bureau of Reclamation. 
Very truly yours, 

Pau. G. WILLIAMS. 

OscaR ENGSTROM. 

Warp D. Scort, 

RUSSELL FALK. 

WAYNE C, ANDERSON. 

FRED WOoDIN. 

EMIL Bone. 


CERTIFICATE OF SECRETARY 


I, John Irving, do hereby certify that I am the secretary of Rideta Electric 
Cooperative, Inc. (hereinafter called the “cooperative”) ; and that the attached 
is a correct copy of an excerpt from the minutes of the regular meeting of the 
board of directors of Rideta Electric Cooperative, Inc., held February 12, 1951. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal of the 
cooperative this 12th day of February 1951. 

[CORPORATE SEAL] JOHN IRVING, 


Secretary. 


EXcerPT FROM MINUTES OF THE REGULAR MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
oF RiwetTa ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, INC. 


FEBRUARY 12, 1951. 
The matter of the development of the Missouri River for hydroelectric power 
and the construction of transmission lines by the Bureau of Reclamation was 
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discussed in detail by the board. After discussion the following resolution was 
introduced by Strange and its adoption moved, seconded by Livingston : 

“Be it resolved, That the board of directors of the Rideta Electric Cooperative, 
Mount Ayr, Iowa, approve the development of hydroelectric power on the Missouri 
River and construction of transmission lines in lowa by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, and that every effort be made by the manager and board of directors to 
further the construction of such dams and transmission lines.” 

Motion carried and resolution unanimously adopted. 


FEBRUARY 6, 1951. 

At the regular meeting of the board of directors of the Farmers Electric Coop- 
erative Inc., of Greenfield, Iowa, held in the offices of the cooperative on Tuesday, 
February 6, 1951, it was moved by C. O. Beverlin and seconded by Albert Morgan 
that the following resolution be adopted: 

“Resolved, That the board of directors of the Farmers Electric Cooperative, 
Ine., of Greenfield, Iowa, representing more than 4,000 members, is desirous of 
having the Bureau of Reclamation build electric transmission lines in this area, 
and we urge our Senators and Representatives to use their influence to insure 
appropriations so that any and all lines may be constructed at the earliest pos- 
sible date.” 

The question was put upon the adoption of the resolution and, all directors 
present having cast an affirmative vote, the motion was declared duly carried. 

AUSTIN A. Scort, Secretary. 


CERTIFICATE OF SECRETARY 


I, Austin A. Scott, do hereby certify that Iam the duly elected, qualified, and 
acting secretary of Farmers Electric Cooperative, Inc., of Greenfield, Iowa, and 
the keeper of its records; and that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of 
the original resolution adopted by the board of directors at a meeting held 
February 6, 1951, and entered in the minutes of the cooperative under that date. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal of the 
cooperative this 6th day of February 1951. 


AusTIN A. Scoort, Secretary. 
[SEAL] 


RESOLUTION 


Be it resolwed, by the board of directors of the Adams County Cooperative 
Electric Co., That this cooperative approve of the construction of the Bureau 
of Reclamation transmission lines in Iowa, to bring hydro power from the Mis- 
souri River development to Iowa farm homes as these lines will insure low-cost 
power for 2,078 farm families in Adams and surrounding counties, contribute 
to food production, aid in national defense, and make living conditions on the 
farm comparable to those in the city, thereby helping to keep our young people 
upon the land. 


CERTIFICATE OF SECRETARY 


I, F. N. Hoskinson, hereby certify that I am secretary of the Adams County 
Cooperative Electric Co.; that the above resolution was passed by the board 
of directors of said cooperative; at said meeting passing the resolution a quorum 
of directors were present and voted; that said resolution is a correct and true 
copy of the resolution passed by the board of directors and is still in full force 
and effect. 

Dated at Corning, Iowa, this 20th day of February 1951. 

F. N. Hoskinson, Secretary. 

[SEAL] 


Excerpt From MINUTES OF REGULAR FEBRUARY MEETING OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
oF CLARKE ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, INC., HELD Fesruary 6, 1951 


Whereas there is a proposed program of the Bureau of Reclamation of the 
United States to obtain an appropriation with which to build, in connection with 
the Missouri River development project, transmission lines in the western por- 
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tion of the State of Iowa and the State of Minnesota, making available to the 
electric cooperatives in said States Bureau power ; and 

Whereas said proposed transmission lines would make Bureau power avail- 
able to Southwestern Federated Power Cooperative, Inc., of Creston, Iowa, of 
which cooperative Clarke Electric Cooperative, Inc., of Osceola, Iowa, is a mem- 
ber cooperative; and 

Whereas Clarke Electric Cooperative, Inc., now serves some 3,700 members 
residing in seven counties of south-central Iowa, with a potential membership 
of over 5,000; and 

Whereas it is apparent at the present time that the generating facilities in 
southwestern Iowa are inadequate to supply the potential demand and but a 
short time will be required before substantial additions to the present facilities 
will be necessary unless electrical energy can be obtained through the construc- 
tion of said proposed transmission lines ; and 

Whereas the construction of said proposed transmission lines will make it 
possible for the power cooperatives connected with said lines to pool their elec- 
trical energy in order to take care of the shortage existing in certain areas: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Clarke Electric Cooperative, Inc., recommend and encourage 
the United States Bureau of Reclamation to obtain an appropriation for the 
construction in the near future of said proposed transmission lines, which con- 
struction will enable nine electric-power cooperatives in Iowa and Minnesota 
to pool their present electrical production and later receive Bureau power; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution, duly certified, be mailed to the Honor- 
able Ben F. Jensen, member of the House Subcommittee on the Department of 
Interior Appropriations, and to the Honorable Karl M. LeCompte, of the Fifth 
Iowa District. 


CERTIFICATE OF SECRETARY OF CLARKE ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, INC, 


I, H. C. Baker, do hereby certify that I am the secretary of Clarke Electric 
Cooperative, Inc. (an incorporated cooperative organized and existing under 
the statutes of the State of Iowa and hereinafter called the “cooperative’’) ; 
that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of a resolution which was presented 
and adopted by the board of directors of the cooperative at their regular Feb- 
ruary meeting held at the office of the cooperative in Osceola, Clarke County, 
Iowa, on the 6th day of February 1951, starting at 10 a. m., at which meeting 
eight of the nine directors were present, said number constituting a quorum for 
the transaction of the business of the cooperative; that said resolution has not 
been rescinded or modified and appears as a part of the minutes of said meeting. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal of 
the cooperative this 7th day of February A. D. 1951. 

[SEAL] H. C. BAKER, 

Secretary, Clarke Electric Cooperative, Inc. 





[Western Union telegram] 


Sroux Crry, Iowa, March 2, 1951. 
O. N. GRAVEGAARD, 
Ambassador Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 

We authorize use of resolution passed by Northwest Iowa Power Cooperative 
at Cherokee February 5, 1951, regarding the support of Department of Interior in 
building bureau lines, same to be used on March 2 in hearing before House sub- 
committee on Appropriations. 

A. S. WENDEL, Bronson, Iowa. 


The Northwest Iowa Power Cooperative passed the following resolution at a 
meeting of the full board of directors at Cherokee, Iowa, February 5, 1951. 

The resolution was then presented for adoption by Director Lensch: 

“Resolved, That the Northwest Iowa Power Cooperative lend active support 
to the Bureau of Reclamation in their request for survey and construction of the 
following lines: 230-kilovolt line from Sioux City, Iowa, to Humboldt, lowa; 230- 
kilovolt line from Humbolt, Iowa, to Mankato, Minn.; 115-kilovolt line from 
Humboldt, Iowa, to Creston, Iowa.” 
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After the reading of the resolution, it was moved and seconded that said resolu- 
tion be adopted. The chairman put the question and, upon tabulation of the 
pallots, said resolution was declared unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Kirwan. If that completes your statement ? 

Mr. Ray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gravecaarp. I would like to have the committee hear Mr. 
Torstenson. 

Mr. Kirwan. Proceed with your statement, Mr. Torstenson. 

Mr. Torstenson. As a farmer and a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Minnesota 39 Chippawa REA since it organized in 1937, 1 
have experienced the need for electricity on the farm. 

Last year, January through December 1950, our cooperative pur- 
chased 16,322,530 kilowatts at an average cost of 13.45 mills, a total 
sum of $219,912.44. 

Last December the board of directors of the Madison municipal 
plant, which furnished power for the northwestern part of our project, 
met with our board of directors and told us that they could not continue 
to furnish us. with the power needed to serve that area, and that we 

-had to look to some other source for power as their plant was over- 
loaded, and the growing demands for power in the city of Madison had 
exceeded their expectations. 

The Northern States Power Co. is another source of supply of power 
for our project. According to the Northern State Power Co’s. state- 
ment in the Montevideo American, December 14, 1950, there is a great 
inerease in electric power demand in this area. The electric con- 
sumption in this area has more than doubled since 1945, and more 
generation and transmission lines must be built to take care of the 
demands. 

Electricity on the farm is very important. Something must be done 
in order to furnish these farmers with electric power so they can 
repair their machinery, run their milking machines, water pumps, 
and so forth, and for the production of agricultural products. 

It seems to me that by building these Bureau lines and getting 
some of the surplus power from those generating plants, which are 
already built, to the area where it is needed, will save material and 
cost, and will help the farmers to continue to produce as we are called 
upon to do, particularly during these days of building up our defense 
program. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Torstenson. Are there any questions 
from the committee ? 

Mr. Gravecaarp. The next man will be Mr. Hanson. 

Mr. Kirwan. Go right ahead, Mr. Hanson. 

Mr. Hanson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
have served both the Agra Lite Cooperative and Western Minnesota 
Power Cooperative since they began operating in 1939 and 1948, 
respectively. The Western Minnesota Power Cooperative was formed 
in 1940 for the purpose of developing a source, or sources, of power for 
eight REA distribution cooperatives in western Minnesota. Agra 
Lite Cooperative is a member of WMPC. 

To date, only one cooperative Diesel power plant has been built in 
this area. It is located at Benson and it serves Agra Lite exclusively. 
It was built in 1948. It had to be built in order to provide a source 
of power for more than 4,000 farmers that would otherwise have been 
without power. Two suppliers that had furnished power up to that 
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time could not continue to do so due to ever-increasing demands on 
their own system. I refer to the Ottertail Power Co. and the Benson 
municipal plant. Both systems were overloaded to such an extent 
that use of power had to be drastically curtailed. 

The cooperative Diesel plant at Benson has an installed capacity of 
6,525 kilowatts of which 5,220 kilowatts is firm power. The plant 
is satisfactorily serving the purpose for which it was built and is 
meeting the expectations on ee it was developed. However, due to 
its remote location with respect to fuel oil supplies, freight costs are 
high for delivery of fuel. This results in comparatively high gener- 
ating costs. . 

Agra Lite Cooperative, by reason of the existence of this plant, 
does have a firm suply of power adequate to meet its needs for the 
next 2 or, possibly, 3 years. However, this power plant can be of 
much greater value to the farmers in western Minnesota if it is in- 
tegrated in a power poa] such as is now under consideration by (1) 
serving as a capacity for the large steam plants in the Dairyland, 
Rural Power, Minnkota, central North Dakota, and Iowa generating 
system, and (2) by reason of such integration, making available for 
use 1,305 kilowatts of generating capacity which must otherwise be 
held as stand-by capacity. 

If a power pool is formed by advance construction of Bureau of 
Reclamation transmission lines as proposed by the North Central 
Cooperative Power Development Committee, the large steam plants 
which are located where coal for fuel can be delivered by barge trans- 
port, or are close to the great lignite coal fields in North Dakota, can 
be loaded to their full capacities. 

Power generated under these conditions can be delivered in the 
Benson area at a substantially lower cost than it can be generated 
locally by Diesel operation as we are presently doing. The results 
would be (1) substantial savings in power costs for Agra Lite; (2) 
conservation of fuel oil; (3) helpful relief to the critical situation 
that exists in rail transport of fuel oil due to shortage of tank cars, 
and (4) most economic operation and widest possible use of existing 
generating capacities. 

We respectfully request, therefore, that you give favorable consid- 
eration to the proposal for the advance construction of these Bureau 
of Reclamation lines. 

Mr. Kirwan. Who is your next witness? 

Mr. Gravecaarp. Mr. George Voss. 

Mr. Krrwan. You may proceed, Mr. Voss. 

Mr. Voss. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the Todd-Wadena Coop- 
erative is now being supplied by Minnesota Power & Light Co. This 
company has its main steam plant located at Duluth, Minn., approxi- 
mately 150 miles distant, and its principal hydroelectric generation 
facilities in the immediate vicinity. 

The Duluth area has been considered a vulnerable area in the event 
of military aggression. In the case of attack, it is almost positive 
that generating facilities of the Minnesota Power & Light Co. will be 
a prime military target because they serve the iron-ore industry, 
which is the heart of the defense effort. 


The proposed Bureau of Reclamation transmission lines, together 
with the pooling possibilities they would create, would serve as a 
major protection to guarantee continued electric service to the Todd- 
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Wadena Electric Cooperative, surrounding municipalities, and the 
entire northeast agricultural and iron range area of Minnesota. 

The cooperative, beginning in March 1951, will serve a military 
establishment requiring approximately 250-kilowatt demand and 
over 60,000 kilowatt-hours per year. An alternative source of electric 
power would be essential to assure continuous service to this estab- 
lishment. 

The Todd-Wadena Electric Cooperative paid $87,000 in 1950 for 
its wholesale power. Under proposed Bureau.of Reclamation rates, 
a saving of $45,500 would have been made. 

We urgently request the subcommittee to give its approval to the 
quest of the Bureau of Reclamation for the building of the trans- 
mission lines in this area. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Voss. 

Mr. Gravecaarp. Mr. Carl. Mr. Chairman, the next witness is Mr. 
Charles H. Carl. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed. 

Mr. Cart. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I shall be very brief. I 
have been manager of the Nobles Cooperative Electric at Worthing- 
ton, Minn., for the past 3 years. This a purchases its power 
for resale to its members from the Northern States Power Co., the 
Interstate Power Co., and the city of Worthington, Minn. 

Our cooperative consists of 1,700 miles of distribution lines, serving 
4,000 rural families. The supply of power in certain sections of our 
area is becoming increasingly critical. Our power requirements are 
increasing rapidly, and judging from present conditions, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful that our ultimate load could be served by the present 
facilities in our area. 

The voltage at our substations varies considerably, due to the sup- 
pliers’ nay aoa overloaded at peak-load hours. 

Service to some four substations is interrupted frequently because 
of the run-down condition of the lines which supply them. Outages 
‘caused by line failures last as long as 4 or 5 hours. 

Our rate for purchased power, we believe, is excessive. It costs us 
between 12 to 15 mills per kilowatt hour. The cooperative furnishes 
all substation structures, transformers, and any line switches needed 
by the supplier to serve our substations. This adds to our cost of 
power. 

When Bureau of Reclamation power is made available to our co-op 
an estimated savings of $75,000 a year in wholesale power costs alone 
would result, not to mention other benefits to the members in having 
better voltage regulation and more reliable service. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Carl. 

Mr. Gravecaarp. Mr. Frederickson. 

Mr. Krrwan. You may proceed, Mr. Frederickson. 

Mr. Frepericxson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I shall be very 
brief. 

Mr. Frepertckxson. I live on a farm near Morgan, Minn., and have 
been president of the Central Minnesota Cooperative Association 
from the time we organized in 1937. Our REA-financed distribution 
system is serving about 2,200 farms, mostly in Redwood County. We 
operate about 1,100 miles of line. 

Our immediate problem is our power source. To start with, we 
purchased all our power from Springfield, Minn., municipal plant. 
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When they could no longer furnish all the power we needed, we 
entered into a contract with Northern States Power Co. for power 
for the western side of Redwood County. As their transmission line 
is west of our system in Lyon County, we had to build a transmission 
line to bring it in to the west side of our project. 

We also get a small amount of power from Inter State Power in 
the west central part of Redwood County, but the eastern half of our 
project, which is served by Springfield municipal, is where we have 
aserious problem.  . 

Our contract with Springfield, which we signed in 1948, calls for 
a demand of 1,000 kilowatts. We have now been asked to cut this 
demand to 600 kilowatts or less. If we are forced to cut it to 600 
kilowatts, it would mean that approximately 1,000 consumers on the 
eastern half of our area would not have adequate and reliable service. 
On the other hand, when the Bureau lines as proposed are built, we wil! 
have adequate power for all of our foreseeable needs. Our people are 
anxious for you to give favorable consideration to this solution to their 
power problem. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Frederickson. 

Mr. Gravecaarp. Mr. Palmerston. 

Mr. Pautmerston. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I represent nearly 
4,000 farm families in the heart of Minnesota, one of the highest 
electric-consumption areas in our Nation. These people have become 
dependent on electric service in their farming operations. Their con- 
sumption has increased to the point that our power suppliers are hard 
put to keep up with the demand, let alone stay ahead of it. Much 
of our system is not served by loop circuits, thus decreasing its 
dependability. 

In 1950 our wholesale power costs amounted to 4 percent of our 
gross income. This reflects clearly the high price we are paying 
for power. Our cooperative is extremely desirous of getting Bureau 
facilities and power in the area for the following reasons: 

1. Bureau facilities provide the only means of creating a power pool 
in the area. 

2. Bureau facilities will save millions of dollars of investment for 
generation and transmission equipment on the part of co-op gener- 
ating plants, municipalities, and utilities. 

3. The Federal Government can make this saving possible by invest- 
ing public funds and be repaid with interest. 

4. By this procedure people in the entire area can be benefited by 
either lower rates or faster repayments of monies borrowed and still 
at no loss to the Government. 

5. Bureau facilities will give the highest guaranty of continuous 
service than various pooling arrangements that are made possible. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement, Mr. Palmer- 
ston ¢ 

Mr. Patmerston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GravecAarp. I would like the committee to hear next Mr. 
Lundquist. 

Mr. Lunnquist. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, our cooperative 
power system at present includes 1,600 miles of distribution lines 
serving 2,500 rural customers. We are short of power. Our whole- 
sale supplier, the Otter Trail Power Co., has refused our requests 
to increase our supply at our four substations. And to make sure we 
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do not use more than our contract specifies, the company imposes a 
50-percent penalty on power we might use over the amount stated 
in the contract. This is in the face of a demand charge of $2.25 per 
kilowatt. We pay on an average of 17 mills for our wholesale power. 

Our cooperative now is receiving power at several substations with- 
out benefit of contracts with the supplier. We have been unable to 
come to terms with the company on a basis that would provide our 
co-op with an adequate and dependable supply of power at a price we 
can afford to pay. 

Traverse Electric Cooperative has been subjected to frequent out- 
ages due to inadequate equipment on the part of our wholesale sup- 
pliers, and thus causing dangerous and expensive breakdowns of 
milking machines, hatching and brooding equipment, and other farm 
equipment. 

We believe we are justified in our appeal for an adequate and cheap 
source of power. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Lundquist. 

Mr. Gravecaarp. We would also like to have the statement of 
Dr. Dokken read into the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Proceed, Mr. Dokken. 

Mr. Doxxen. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am treasurer and a 
member of the board of directors of the Corn Belt Power Cooperative 
at Humboldt, Lowa. 

The Corn Belt Power Cooperative is located in the northern part 
of Iowa. It operates in an area of 35 counties in a strip 4 counties 
wide and 9 or 10 counties long. Its member distribution cooperatives 
serve about 30,000 members, mostly good Iowa farms. 

Corn Belt has about 25,000 kilowatts of Diesel generators and 26,500 
kilowatts of steam plants. Another steam turbine, now on order, will 
give us a total of 66,500 kilowatts by 1953. 

Our power cooperative is very much interested in the proposed 
power pool on Bureau of Reclamation lines. We will want to buy 
secondary power at our Humboldt steam plant as soon as we can get 
it, and we would be interested in negotiating for firm power in a 
bloc equal to our largest generating unit which is 15,000 kilowatts. 
That would eliminate the necessity for us to install such a unit as a 
stand-by for proper reserve. We would also be able to supply at least 
10,000 kilowatts of power, and possibly as much as 20,000 kilowatts to 
the power pool on a temporary basis to help serve the requirements 
of the southwestern Minnesota cooperatives until the Missouri River 
Basin dams come into production. 

We would also be interested in a tie line between our system and 
that of the Federal Power Cooperative, a similar organization to 
ours but serving the southern part of the State and having its prin- 
cipal plant at Creston. Sueh a line, connecting our Humboldt plant 
with the Creston plant, would have great advantages to both of us and 
the Minnesota cooperatives. 

A substantial saving in power cost can be effected and passed on to 
the people our two power federations serve if this pool and our 
interconnection can be put into service. 

We believe that the electrical energy generated on the Missouri 
River is a natural resource belonging to the people within the area. 
We ask that your committee recommend to Congress the appropriation 
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of the necessary funds for building the Bureau of Reclamation lines 
to help the people in this area make efficient and beneficial use of this 
natural resource. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you. The next witness, please. 

Mr. GravecaarD. Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have been a member 
of the board of directors of our association for 12 years, ever since it 
was organized and I am here in behalf of the association and six 
member distribution co-ops which depend on the association for elec- 
tric power. These distribution cooperatives are: Rural Cooperative 
Power Association, Elk River, Minn.; Anoka Co. Cooperative Light 
and Power Association, Anoka, Minn.; East Central Electric Associa- 
tion, Braham, Minn.; Kandiyohi Cooperative Electric Power Associa- 
tion, Willmar, Minn.; Mille fan Region Cooperative Power and Light 
Association, Aitkin, Minn.; North Pine Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
(part), Finlayson, Minn.; Wright Hennepin Cooperative Electric 
Association, Maple Lake, Minn. 

These six cooperatives now bring electric service to 23,017 farms and 
other establishments. When their planned construction is completed, 
they expect to serve about 40,000 consumers. 

ur generation and transmission cooperative started operation in 
1940 with one power plant. It had a capacity of 3,700 kilowatts. 
The increase in power requirements of our members and the lack of 
an adequate source of power necessitated the construction of five addi- 
tional plants. The total system generating capacity now is 43,000 
kilowatts. 

We respectfully request that funds be provided the Bureau of 
Reclamation to construct lines and substations and other facilities as 
shown onthe map. Since these lines are contemplated by the Bureau 
in its ultimate system, we are requesting that construction be advanced 
several years, thus making it possible to integrate the stand-by capac- 
ity of our cooperative with other power cooperatives to alleviate the 
power shortages of 16 distribution cooperatives in southwestern Min- 
nesota. These 16 co-ops serve 70,000 customers. 

Worthwhile economies, as well as a more adequate power supply, 
would result from the advance construction program. 

1. Sufficient stand-by capacity now is available in the vicinity of 
the proposed lines to assure the 16 cooperatives adequate power until 
energy is made available from the Missouri River dams. Making use 
of the present available stand-by capacity precludes the necessity of 
installing additional generating capacity. 

2. The integration of generating stations, which the proposed lines 
will effect, will enable the power cooperatives to utilize idle stand-by 
capacity. Thus the most can be made of the generating facilities we 
now operate. 

3. Marketing studies show conclusively that the proposed advance 
construction will ultimately be required to distribute the power gen- 
erated in the Missouri Basin. The Rural Cooperative Power Asso- 
ciation eee to purchase firm and secondary energy from the 
Bureau of Reclamation. We estimate that delivery to us of 45,000 
kilowatts of energy over the lines under consideration would mean an 
annual saving of $450,000 to our members. This estimate is based 
on the present cost of production. Four our cooperative system to 
receive this quantity of power, Bureau substations would be required 
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at Hawick and Maple Lake. The cooperative would rent these sub- 
stations and the line from Benson to Maple Lake until hydro power 
is available from the Missouri Valley. 

Mr. Krrwan. Thank you, Mr. Nelson. The committee is glad to 
have the benefit of your views. 

Mr. Graveaarp. Mr. John E. Olson is our next witness, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed, Mr. Olson. 

Mr. Orson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am a dirt farmer 
from Chetek, Wis., and am also president of the Dairyland Power 
Cooperative which generates electricity for 100,000 farmers in Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, and Illinois. I have been a director of 
Barron Electric Cooperative, a distribution cooperative since 1936 
when the farmers were brought out of the dark and permitted to start 
living through that forward-looking legislation, the REA Act. 

Dairyland Power Cooperative was born out of necessity in 1937. 
The only power available to our distribution cooperative was from 
the profit utilities and at prices that made our sound operations im- 
possible. The wholesale price of 2 cents per kilowatt-hour made the 
ultimate cost of electricity more than the farmer could afford. This 
past year Dairyland delivered energy to its members at a net cost 
of 1.15 cents. 

I thank God that Congress has made it possible through the years 
for the farmers to borrow sufficient funds to make Dairyland a sound 
operating unit. Dairyland for the time being has sufficient generat- 
ing capacity, but like all suppliers of energy it must continually be 
on the alert to expand in advance of the actual need. ; 

It is, of course, necessary in the electric industry to have reserve 
generating capacity in order to be sure of continual service even in 
an emergency. Dairyland has that reserve capacity now, and in the 
interest of assisting others in times of critical need, we are willing to 
take the chances involved in utilizing our reserve capacity to pool 
power on a temporary basis at least with the North Samteal Power 
Cooperative. Most of Dairyland’s generating equipment is fairly 
new, and consequently we feel fairly secure in putting our entire 
capacity to work on a full-time basis. 

The tremendous advantages to the 150,000 farmers in Minnesota 
and Iowa in getting Reclamation Bureau power immediately far out- 
weigh the risks involved to Dairyland in working its plant under full 
load conditions. 

Dairyland is able and willing to put 10,000 kilowatts into the 
western part of the proposed Bureau power grid until such time as 
the power from the Bureau dams will be available, which we under- 
stand will probably be about 1954. 

Dairyland will, of course, in the very near future also receive a 
great many advantages from being tied into the power pool. As soon 
as power becomes available from the Bureau dams, we will be able to 
purchase power from the Bureau at a price advantage below our gen- 
erating costs. The amount of money we would otherwise have to 
invest in the future in order to have a safe reserve of generating 
capacity will be held to a minimum because through the pooling 
arrangement we will be able to rely on the pool for a large part of our 
needed reserve capacity in the western portion of Dairyland’s system. 
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Dairyland’s participation in the power pool is in direct furtherance 
of the defense effort. The next 2 years are the most critieal from the 
point of view of materials. Mobilizer Wilson has stated that after a 
period of a few years our increased production capacity will permit 
more normal civilian use of critical materials. Dairyland’s use of 
its full capacity without the usual reserve capacity will help bridge the 
production gap. In the interest of defense we can well afford to take 
the chance of operating without any reserve generating capacity. 

Each of the 150,000 farms to be served is a defense production plant 
because food will become increasingly more critical. An ample sup- 
ply of electric power to these farms is an absolute necessity. It can- 
not be supplied in any more economical way than to have the Bureau 
build this power grid now. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement, Mr. Olson? 

Mr. Otson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Andersen, have you any more witnesses that 
wish to speak? 

Mr. AnpersEN. There are one or two more, Mr. Chairman. 

May I at this point insert a statement by Mr. Leroy Sabie, of Pipe- 
stone, Minn. Mr. Sabie was called home last night on urgent business 
and was unable to remain for the hearing. 

Mr. Kirwan. The statement may be inserted. 


STATEMENT OF LEROY C. SABIE, MANAGER, SOUTHWESTERN MINNESOTA COOPERATIVE 
ELEcTRIC, PIPESTONE, AND VICE PRESIDENT, WESTERN MINNESOTA POWER COOPERA- 
TIVE, BENSON, MINN. 


Mr. Chairman, I am a member of the 6-man committee named to negotiate 
wholesale power contracts with utilities serving 16 electric cooperatives in 
southern and western Minnesota. Our committee, representing 16 cooperatives 
and over 55,000 rural consumers, has been negotiating for over a year with 
power company representatives in order to arrive at some Satisfactory solution 
to our power supply problems. 

For many years now, and despite power company claims to the contrary, our 
member cooperatives has been faced with a critical shortage of electric energy. 
Many of our cooperatives are served by overloaded 33-kilovolt lines located on 
the periphery of company transmission systems. Outages on some of these lines 
are frequent and of long duration. For example, 2,300 farms served by ‘the 
Brown County Cooperative of Sleepy Eye, Minn., were recently without service 
for a period of 6 hours. This cooperative takes power from a small municipal 
plant that is without reserve capacity. The municipality has recently advised 
the cooperative that no further increase in load can be served. 

The Lyon Lincoln Electric Cooperative at Tyler, Minn., has been given the 
same ultimatum by the city of Marshall, and has been made to understand that 
the city would appreciate having the cooperative seek another source of power. 
The other 14 cooperatives are in similarly bad situations. I have had consumers 
come to me and say that their voltage is so low that it is impossible for them 
to read by electric lamps at night. I am sure that you gentlemen can well 
visualize the effect of voltage conditions on electric motors, 

To further emphasize our problem we would like you gentlemen of the sub- 
committee to consider, for just a moment, the rates paid by our systems for this 
obviously inadequate service. The 16 cooperatives pay an average of 15.4 mills 
per kilowatt-hour. The average rate paid by all electric cooperatives in the 
United States is 8.6 mills per kilowatt-hour. A comparison of the rates we pay 
with the national average is a clear indication of our predicament when con- 
sidered together with the inadequate and insecure sources of supply. Our 16 
cooperatives are serving about 55,000 farm and other rural establishments, and 
have exhausted every possibility of obtaining additional power except self- 
generation. As I have said, the companies and municipalities that serve us are 
apparently unable to grow along with us. 

To solve this problem, the 16 affected cooperatives in Minnesota, together 
with other cooperatives in Iowa and North Dakota, have formed a potential 
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power pool. Some of the cooperatives in this pool have their own separate gen- 
eration equipment. Each one of these meets its own peak load, and, as a result, 
each has idle capacity during off-peak hours. The demand diversity among the 
whole group is such that continuous adequate power could be supplied to all of 
our cooperatives from the pool if all the separate generation facilities could be 
tied together. 

This committee is well aware of the Federal hydroelectric projects now under 
construction and authorized in the Missouri River Basin. These projects will, 
when completed with the necessary transmission lines, provide adequate power 
for all of the preference customers in the area. We understand that the Bureau 
of Reclamation has completed plans for the necessary lines to serve these 
customers in western Minnesota, eastern North Dakota, and central lowa when 
the hydro energy is available. 

We are asking you gentlemen to appropriate money for these lines this year. 
The lines will be required in a year or so anyway, but if they are built imme- 
diately, instead of at some future time, they can be used to interconnect our 
present generation capacity, and will solve our power problem. This will obviate 
the necessity of our having to spend large sums for individual generation capacity 
at isolated points. Such individual capacity, if installed, would stand idle once 
the Federal hydro power is available, and would be a complete waste of money 
and material needed elsewhere. But we must have more power from some source 
and without delay. 

We are willing to pay rental on these lines until the Bureau is in a position to 
use them for the transmission of electric energy from the Missouri River projects. 
The lines will be available immediately on the completion of these projects and 
the Government will be spared the necessity of selling firm peaking power at 
dump energy rates for want of lines. Meanwhile, the rental fees will provide 
liquidation in the investment. 

Increased farm production coupled with the manpower needs of the Armed 
Forces means that additional power wil! be needed on the farm. During the 
last war there was considerable talk of rationing electricity. Such a_ policy 
would curtail food production seriously. I feel that if these lines were built 
now, we could supply all of our energy needs from present generation until the 
Federal hydro power is in. 

As a member of the six-man committee, I have had a very good opportunity 
to discuss power problems with four utility companies. Our negotiations began 
over a year ago, but to this day we have not had an answer to their ability to 
generate and transmit power to us in adequate amounts. They frankly admit 
that any expansion they have undertaken will be needed for other than REA 
consumers during the next 5 years at least. I believe that they do not have any- 
where near the usual 15-percent reserve considered as necessary to reliable 
service. 

To summarize, we urge that this subcommittee appropriate enough money to 
allow the Bureau of Reclamation to build the lines as outlined in red and green 
onthe map. These lines can then be leased to our cooperatives until river power 
is available. We will then be assured of adequate power for our farming in- 
dustry. Let me stress that all of the lines requested are a part of the ultimate 
plans of the Bureau and will not in any way add to the final cost of the project. 

Mr. Gravecaarp. Mr. Chairman, we have two more witnesses, Mr. 
Mackie and Mr. Swanson. I would like now to call on Mr. Edgar 
Mackie for his report on the conditions of the area of which we spoke. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed, Mr. Mackie. 

Mr. Mackie. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
an engineer employed by the firm of Ellerbe & Co., of St. Paul, Minn. 
I am appearing here today in behalf of 16 REA-financed cooperatives 
in southern and western Minnesota. 

Ellerbe & Co. is the largest engineering organization in Minnesota. 
We have been doing load study and system design work for REA coop- 
eratives in Minnesota and surrounding States for many years. We 
made the preliminary studies and the complete system design for 
Minnkota Power Cooperative at Grand Forks, N. Dak. This is one 
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of the largest and most successful of the REA power cooperatives. 
Work connected with REA is less than 10 percent of our total annual 
business. We now have work in more than 20 States. The above 
statements are made only to give an indication of our qualifications 
to prepare the information contained herein, 

llerbe & Co. made the engineering studies for the 16 cooperatives 
in the south and western areas of Minnesota. Their present require- 
ments are supplied by 4 private utilities and 13 municipalities. A crit- 
ical shortage of power and transmission facilities exists in the area. 

The mianterpalivies in the area have done a fine job of helping the 
development of the REA cooperatives which they supply. The rapid 
increase in load experienced by the cooperatives, however, has cause 
the generating facilities of all but 3 of the 13 municipalities to be seri- 
ously overloaded. In many instances the REA load has become 
greater than their own load. It is not feasible for them to float a bond 
issue to install additional capacity to carry the REA loads. Seven of 
the municipalities have already requested that they be relieved of 
the necessity of carrying their REA loads, In most cases they are 
required to run every available unit of generation regardless of con- 
dition just to get by. For example, the municipal plant at Sleepy Eye 
lost one unit in November of 1950 which resulted in 3,200 REA mem- 
bers being out of service. They have served notice of cancellation of 
their contract with the REA cooperative, 

The Ottertail Power Co. serves the northwestern portion of this 
area. That company has served notice to REA cooperatives it can- 
not supply additional substations as more farms are served and as 
more load develops. It has refused to sign new contracts and, by so 
doing, has removed the only available source of power. The com. 
pany’s power shortage is so critical that it has served notice to some 
REA cooperatives that its present demand charge of $2.25 per kilo- 
watt will be increased 50 percent for substations covered by existing 
contracts if the load exceeded present contract limits. 

Our study further reveals that even if power were available the 
company’s low voltage transmission system is not adequate to carry 
the loads involved. The loads now being carried by this utility are 
so much beyond the efficient capacity of its facilities as to result in 
many cases of wide fluctuations of voltage and the cooperatives stil! 
have members who cannot be connected because of the lack of power. 

The Interstate Power Co. serves the southern portion of the area. 
The cooperatives of this area are handicapped by the lack of adequate 
transmission facilities. A large portion of the lines owned by this 
company in this area is in the 24-kilovolt class. The company has 
indicated its willingness to do the best it can with these facilities, but 
it has placed low limits on the amounts of power that can be supplied 
to a given location. 

The Minnesota Power & Light Co. serves only four substations in 
this area. 

Two of the member cooperatives are supplied by REA-financed 
generating plants. 

The Northern States Power Co. serves the balance of the area. This 
company, being the largest of the four utilities involved, is naturally 
in the best position to serve its portion of the requirements. However, 
like the others, Northern States designed and built its systems before 
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the REA cooperatives came into being. Our studies indicate that the 
company’s system is not capable of carrying the anticipated loads 
without major revisions in transmission facilities and the installations 
of additional generating capacity. 

Our letter adavenesit to the four utilities and dated August 28, 1950, 
clearly indicates our problem and suggested solutions. This letter 
is attached for the record. We have received no answer to this letter 
from any of the utilities to whom it was sent. 

The cooperatives have realized for some time that they were rapidly 
reaching the limit of the available power supply. With this in mind, 
and at the insistence of the cooperatives, we undertook a study and 
analysis of their power problems. 

We have completed this study. This study shows beyond any 
reasonable doubt that the demand for power already exceeds, and 
will rapidly outdistance, the existing available supply. This situa- 
tion must be corrected at once, if the development of these cooperatives 
is not to be restricted. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are going to require more time to complete your 
presentation and the committee is pressed for time because we have 
witnesses in other matters waiting in the hall to be heard. 

Mr. Anpersen. We would appreciate it very much if the committee 
could give us another 15 minutes. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. We will extend it 15 more minutes. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mackie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Our study further shows that the most practical and feasible solu- 
tion is to place the Bureau lines in operation at the earliest possible 
date. 

We do not feel that such a solution would cause any of the utilities 
to suffer any loss from the facilities that they now own. By their 
own statements, their existing transmission facilities are inadequate 
and by their own statements they do not now have the needed generat- 
ing capacity. The proposed power pool would relieve them of the 
necessity of installing this generating capacity. The installation of 
the Bureau lines would relieve them of the necessity of a major re- 
vamping of their transmission system. We know of no other solu- 
tion to this problem with so many benefits to all. 

It is only through the Bureau facilities that an over-all power pool 
can be created into which all generating capacities of REA co-ops, 
municipalities, and utilities can be put together for the benefit of all. 

These 16 cooperatives purchased approximately 180,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours in 1950 at a cost of approximately $2,430,000. By 1960 
they will purchase 450,000,000 kilowatt-hours annually and at pres- 
ent rates they would pay $6,075,000. If their 1960 requirements are 
made available by the Bureau, they would pay approximately 
$2,700,000. This would result in a saving of $3,375,000 per year to 
the cooperatives. 

With the Bureau lines in the area, the power supplied by the power 
pool can be distributed to the load centers of the individual co-ops 
by lines which the co-ops propose to build with REA loan funds. 
This phase of the transmission problem is further described in the 
communication from the Administrator of REA. 

I believe the solution we proposed is sound, effective, and desirable 
to 180,000 rural families in the Minnesota area. The Government 
investment, in my opinion, would be repaid in full. 
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We were commissioned by these people to make a power survey 
for their particular area representing these 16 cooperatives included 
in that area. On the maps you have before you that is approximately 
the southern half of the Minnesota territory. On the various points 
on this map which we have exhibited here on the wall, the principal! 
key to this entire program that we are asking you to support is the 
replacing of the existing REA cooperatives’ systems that have gen- 
erator installations with firm, reliable capacities in their systems in 
“ase one unit breaks down. 

With a pooling arrangement of 60,000 kilowatts, that would 
allow this area to be furnished with additional generating capacity 
whether by this utility or anyone else. That is the most important 
factor of the entire program that we are proposing here. 

Along with that we eliminate the necessity, and I am sure you 
people are reasonably familiar with the ones that preceded us in 
South Dakota—where the North State Power Co. contracted with 
the East River group in the rectangular block out here. In so doing 
they have connected themselves to much generation at one of these 
points. 

Mr. JENsEN. What point? 

Mr. Mackie. Granite Falls. They proposed to increase that by 
20,000 kilowatts at Sioux Falls—an increase of 60,000 kilowatts of 
‘apacity and in their information they show a total of 142,000 kilo- 
watt capacity and with all the increases that are proposed you can 
easily see where you are coming out at. They have contracted to 
deliver at this point 50,000 out of 120,000 or, as their statement is, 142.- 
000 of all the increases that are proposed—so you can easily see where 
you will come out. You have nothing left. 

We are saying we will not do that particular power company or any 
of the others any gross damage or any damage because we could release 
some of the load they are now supplying to fulfill this contract they 
have as an obligation to fulfill until such time as REA power becomes 
available. 

I am going to quit at that point so you can ask questions if you would 
like to and any of the group will be more than happy to answer any 
questions they can—rather than my going on with detailed explana- 
trons. 

Mr. Anperson. Would you please accentuate the fact that it is the 
desire of our group that this be done not alone for REA’s but we also 
want to furnish power for municipalities or any private utilities that 
might hook up with this system ? 

Mr. Mackie. Our set-up shows that if we went to REA, or the 
utility, I don’t care which—the Interstate Power Co., Northern State 
Power, Ottertail Power, Minnesota Power & Light and 13 municipali- 
ties—believe that every one of these utilities if asked, will tell you 
that I have been in every one of their offices strictly on a business basis. 
I am as free to walk in there as I have ever been and our studies have 
shown this that if they or we, with REA finance, put in the generation 
in this area to carry our loads for the next few years, that the money 
that would have to be added to the utility systems to reach these loads, 
we would expend as a combination in these utilities more money than 
we are asking you people to give the Bureau. I believe that is a state- 
ment we are perfectly willing to have in the record. 
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Mr. AnperseN. Might I add, Mr. Chairman. The Seventh Con- 
gressional District used energy to the extent of 74 million kilowatt- 
hours. It is expected and estimated by people who should know that by 
1960, 10 years hence, the consumption will have gone from 74 to 169 
million—approximately 214 times the amount. That is the problem 
we must meet. 

Mr. Macxte. I might mention right here, in conjunction with that, 
that this group went up 26 percent in 1949; 29 percent in 1950 and in 
1950 purchased 180,000,000 kilowatt-hours with a maximum demand of 
180,000 in 1950. If you project that ahead to 1960 at one-half the 
national average of increase, that is 8 percent, in other words, let us be 
ultra conservative—you are then taking 100,000—and what we particu- 
larly want to stress is the next 3 years. But if you take an average to 
1960, these people will save between what they pay now and wihiat ‘they 
will save on Bureau rates—$3,500,000 a year if we want to start pro- 
jecting into the future. 

But the pertinent point is existing for the next 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Anpersen. Again, with the permission of the chairman, I think 
we should get down to cases and tell the committee just what we would 
like to do. We hope to have a supplemental brought up from the 
Bureau of Reclamation so as to get it into this year’s appropriation. 
What would be your estimate that we would need in fiseal 1952 if the 
Congress did grant such an appropriation ? 

Mr. Mackie. The Bureau has prepared a preliminary approach or 
budget covering this small scale map of which I believe each of you 
hasacopy. For the lines we are requesting in North Dakota, Minne- 
sota, and Iowa, lines and substations, the Bureau’s preliminary 
budget is approximately $25,000,000 as was read in the previous testi- 
mony here. The red line on that map with substations and facilities 
is approximately $11,000,000. That is, of course, handled by REA. 

Mr. ANpersen. What is the condition of this $11,000,000 loan pro- 
posed from REA? 

Mr. Macxir. The Administrator has entered a record here, or 
allowed us to enter a letter in the record, that if the Bureau of Recla- 
mation is given the money for the blue line shown on this map, and 
that is merely a portion of what is shown on the small scale map, then 
under these conditions the Administrator will make a loan to this 
group of $11,000,000 to allow for the distribution of that energy to 
the utlimate consumer. 

Mr. Anprersen. I am sure, Mr. Chairman, that all these gentlemen 
realize that they are speaking to a subcommittee of which each and 
every member has been 100 percent a friend of REA. I just want you 
gentlemen to know that you are talking toa group of friends. I would 
suggest if the subéommittee has any questions before our time expires 
we should like to answer them before resting our case. 

Mr. Furcoo. Just in brief, as I understand it, what you have in 
mind is simply more or less advancing the project which eventually is 
to be carried on; and you are in an emergency situation at the prese nt 
time and do not have the needed power. So, if we look ahead 4 or 
years, there would not be any difficulty in the amount of money? 

Mr. Mackie. If I may answer that question. Actually, we are ask- 
ing for not $1 that is not backed by the Bureau’s present plan. All 
we are asking is that that construction be advanced to save us the neces- 
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sity of going back to REA or to a utility—we do not wish to leave the 
utilities out of our recommendation—there is so much capacity needed 
in the area and all we are asking suggesting is that that amount of 
money is going to be spent in the next 2 or 3 years—or someone wi! 
be without power. All we ask is the money be spent now for what 
the-money will have to be spent for ultimately. 

Mr. Jensen. I think the gentlemen here ow given us a pretty 
clear picture of their requests. I must say, however, in all fairness to 
the committee that it is a rather difficult matter for a committee of 
Congress to act on a matter of this nature without the Bureau of the 
Budget requesting it. 

Mr. Anprersen. We recognize that, Mr. Jensen, and that is why we 
have brought in this point that it is our intention to have it come to 


Congress in the form of a supplement, so it goes through the regular 
procedure. 


Mr. Mackie. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. I think it is only fair and proper to say that I am dis- 
turbed to a very great degree because the Bureau of Reclamation has 
asked to build many transmisison lines all over America to the end that 
the Bureau of the Budget request only $100,000,000 for REA construc- 
tion for the fiscal year 1952 which is many times less than it has been 
in the past several years. 

I also feel it is not quite cricket for Mr. Claude Wickard, for whom 
I have the highest respect, to say to you folks, “If you will get this 
grid system of Bureau power to come into your area, that the REA 
allot you the money you need to build the REA facilities you need.” [I 
hope you gentlemen will not get too anxious to have the Government 
build Bureau of Reclamation lines to the detriment of the REA, and 
then finally run your business from Washington. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Jensen, I agree entirely with you that it is 
unfortunate and that we do not have more than $100 million for 
REA line allocations this year, We all know the splendid repayment 
of REA. 

Mr. Jensen. With interest. 

Mr. Anpersen. With interest. Yes. I am sure the subcommittee 
will agree with me that REA loans are not appropriations. I know 
T have the hearty concurrence of this subcommittee who have always 
supported REA. 

Mr. Gravecaarp. Mr. Swanson’s statement will be the last. 

Mr. Kirwan. Proceed, Mr. Swanson. 

Mr. Swanson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I am a farmer from 
Lyon County, Minn., and I have been president of the board of direc- 
tors of the Lyon-Lincoln Electric Cooperative at Tyler, Minn., for 
Dd years, 

Our co-op services 2,486 members on about 1,400 miles of line in 
some of the finest farm land in the country. 

The following brief history of my cooperative’s efforts to secure low 
cost, adequate and dependable power is submitted in support of the 
proposed plan to bring power into our area from the Missouri River 
dams by way of transmission lines built by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

In the spring of 1949, our co-op had wholesale power contracts with 
the city of Marshall, Minn., and with the Ottertail Power Co. of 
Fergus Falls, Minn. These contracts were such that even with a 
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ossible decrease in fuel costs our average cost of energy would be 
about 10 to 11 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

In October 1949, Ottertail Power Co., however, succeeded in increas- 
ing its rates to the extent that the cost per kilowatt-hour at that source 
is now 17 to 18 mills, or more than double the average wholesale power 
cost of all REA-financed cooperatives. 

The power contract with the city of Marshall originally included 
a 60-day cancellation clause. On January 1, 1949, at the request of 
the city, this was changed to a 5-year contract, beginning at the date 
and providing delivery of energy to a 500 kilovolt-ampere substa- 
tion. The city was planning to increase its generating capacity and 
wanted to keep the co-op load. Power cost: about 14 or 15 mills. 

In the spring of 1950, the city informed the co-op that its expan- 
sion program had bogged down and that it could no longer guarantee 
to carry the co-op load. It requested that the co-op reduce its load 
immediately. In addition, it asked a new contract containing higher 
rates. 

A new source of power could not be found on short notice. The 
co-op began negotiations with Northern States Power Co. and made 
plans to build some transmission line for connection with that source. 
Unavoidable delays and material shortages made it impossible to com- 
plete this plan in 1950. 

In December 1950, in order to relieve the load at Marshall, a por- 
tion of the system’s load was shifted to the Ottertail Power Co. source 
by means of a temporary tie line. This arrangement forced the 
co-op to exceed the 1,000 kilowatt demand limit in the Ottertail con- 
tract, and made it liable to penalty charges by the power company. 

The co-op can operate its system on this basis for only a few more 
months. 

Realizing that average consumption per farm will soon exceed 
300 kilowatt-hours per month, we are preparing a new system plan 
based on 500 kilowatt-hours with three substations on the Ottertail 
Power Co. line, one on Northern States, and one in the Marshall area, 
We long ago dropped plans for a system based on an average consump- 
tion of 300 kilowatt-hours. 

No contract has yet been signed with Northern States Power Co. 
This company indicates its willingness to sign such a contract but 
does not wish to sign it until a starting date for delivery of power can 
be set. This means the co-op must build its transmission line first 
and then hope to get a satisfactory contract later. 

The present situation, then, is as follows: 

1. Power for roughly one-fourth of the co-op’s load hinges on a 
possible contract with the Northern States Power Co. and construction 
of 6 miles of transmission tie line. 

2. Power for another fourth of the load hinges on the city of Mar- 
shall being able to carry it. The cost would be from 14 to 16 or 17 
mills, according to the rate structure proposed by the city. 

3. Power for the remaining half of the load hinges on Ottertail 
Power Co.’s ability to double the amount of power now being supplied 
to the co-op. The present contract expires in April 1951. It is recog- 
nized that this power company has hardly enough capacity in its lines 
to transmit the power it is producing now. Rates are excessive. 

4. In 1950, the co-op spent two-fifths of its entire revenue for whole- 
sale power. 
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From the above, it will appear that this co-op has good reason 
for seeking reliable sources of power at costs more in keeping with 
what co-ops elsewhere are paying for power. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have made a nice presentation before the com- 
mittee this afternoon in telling us of the power facilities you need. 
We will give it our consideration. 

Mr. Anperson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 





CoNSTRUCTION OF TRANSMISSION Lines IN Iowa AND MINNESOTA 


WITNESS 


HON. K. M. LeCOMPTE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF IOWA 


Mr. Kirwan. We will hear now from Representative LeCompte. 

Mr. LeCompre. Mr. Chairman, I want to add a word of commenda- 
tion for the gentlemen from the Middle West who have come down to 
this committee hearing to present their views with respect to power 
generated along the Missouri River and particularly the proposal to 
build transmission lines into lowa and Minnesota. Undoubtedly there 
is going to be a power scarcity in the next few years in this region. 
The power requirements are growing as fast as power plants can be 
installed. The Government has made provision for the generation 
of power at the dam sites along the Missouri River. This power must 
be transmitted some place for consumer use and it appears that the 
proposal of these men should be given very serious consideration. 
I commend them individually and collectively. They have already 
demonstrated their business capacity with their several cooperatives. 
We must make provision for the future. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you for your statement. 


Fripay, Marcu 2, 1951. 
GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS IN Upper Cotorapo River Basin 


WITNESS 


JOHN GEOFFREY WILL, SECRETARY AND GENERAL COUNSEL, 
UPPER COLORADO RIVER COMMISSION 


Mr. Kirwan. The subcommittee will now take up a matter relat- 
ing to the Upper Colorado River Commission. Mr. Will, secretary 
and general counsel of the commission is here today and has a state- 
ment he wishes to present to the committee. 

You may stand or be seated as you choose, Mr. Will. We will be 
pleased to hear your statement. 

Mr. Wu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I deeply appre- 
ciate this opportunity to appear before this committee. I ap- 
pear as secretary and general counsel of the Upper Colorado River 
Commission, which is a creature of the Upper Colorado River Basin 
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compact that was executed in behalf of and ratified by the legislature 
of the States of Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming 
and consented to by the Congress about 2 years ago. The chairman 
of that commision is the Honorable Harry W. Bashore, who is well 
known to a number of the members of this committee as a former Com- 
missioner of Reclamation. 

Among the stated objectives of the upper Colorado River Basin com- 
pact are the expeditious agricultural and industrial development of 
the upper Colorado River Basin, the storage of water and the pro- 
tection of life and property from floods. Necessarily, the expeditious 
agricultural and industrial development of an area such as the upper 
Colorado River Basin hinges upon the development of that area’s 
water resources; and, then again the development of that area’s 

rater resources must necessarily be preceded by thoroughgoing inves- 
tigations. 

Development of the water resources of the upper Colorado River 
Basin has lagged. This delay in the development of our area has 
been due in great part to the fact that, for a number of years after 
the conclusion of the Colorado River compact of 1922, the States of 

the upper basin had not agreed upon an apportionment among them 
of the consumptive use apportioned to them as a group by the terms 
of the Colorado River compact. Such an agreement having been 
reached in 1948, it then became possible to launch broader scale and 
more thorough investigations looking to development and utilization 
of our area’s water resources. Much more, however, remains to be 
done. 

The States of the Colorado River Basin have, in two successive 
compacts, achieved much in the way of working out their own prob- 
lems. Plans have been devised looking in a general way to the de- 
velopment of their water resources. These plans require refining. 
Further investigations are needed if that refinement is to be achieved. 
Such further investigations are needed, too, in order to achieve the 
soundest possible basis for operation of hold-over storage reservoirs 
that are contemplated for the purpose, in part, of fulfilling obliga- 
tions under the 1922 compact and under the treaty with Mexico. 
The United States has an interest, and a very considerable interest, in 
both of these items. 

Investigations in the Colorado River Basin are financed in part by 
a special fund, called the Colorado River development fund, provided 
by power revenues from the Boulder Canyon project. The Boulder 
Canyon Project Adjustment Act of 1940 dedicates $500,000 annually 
of the power revenues from Hoover Dam to the Colorado River 
development fund. However, no part of that fund can be utilized 
by the Bureau of Reclamation until appropriated by the Congress. 
Recognizing the lack of progress in the development of water re- 
sources of the upper Colorado River Basin, the Congress provided, by 
the terms of the Boulder Canyon Project Adjustment Act, that the 
receipts of the Colorado River development fund for the years of 
operation ending in 1941 to 1955, inclusive, were authorized to be 
appropriated for the investigation of projects for the utilization of 
the waters of the Colorado River system in the four States of the upper 
division, to wit: Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. 

The number of prospective investigations is so large and the need 
therefor is so great that the Colorado River development fund has 
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not been and will not be adequate. It has been found necessary in 
the past and it will be necessary again to supplement appropriations 
from that fund with allotments from the appropriation for general 
investigations made from the reclamation fund. It is estimated that, 
in addition to the $500,000 which should be appropriated from the 
Colorado River developement fund for investigations on the upper 
basin during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, there will be eaalled 
$663,000 from funds ap wear a « for general investigations from the 
reclamation fund for the same fiscal year. 

In behalf of the Upper Colorado River Commission, I express the 
hope that this committee will see fit, therefore, not only to recommend 
an appropriation of $500,000 from the Colorado River development 
fund, but also to recommend an increase in the appropriation under 
the heading “General investigations”; such that the total available for 
investigations in the upper Colorado River Basin will be at least 
$1,163,000. Thoroughgoing investigations must form and can form 
the only sound basis for the eventual investment of Federal funds 
in water resources projects. Thoroughgoing investigations constitute 
a sound investment in themselves in that they reveal the economic 
worthiness or unworthiness of possible development before large sums 
are expended toward such development. In other words, investigation 
saves the money in the final analysis. 

There is another phase of the Federal interest in the upper Colorado 
River Basin that I should like to present briefly. 

In the light of the President’s budget for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, there would be available to the United States Geological 
Survey only some $2,715,000 for continued operation of gaging stations 
relating to administration under existing compacts of three stream 
systems; that is to say, the Pecos, the Arkansas, and the upper Colo- 
rado; and no funds would be made available for the establishment 
of any new gaging stations or for the rehabilitation of existing 
stations. 

When a supplemental appropriation was included in the Interior 
Department Appropriation Act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1951, for certain additional compact gaging stations, it was understood 
that funds for the operation of compact gaging stations that were then 
being operated and maintained on a cooperative basis, with both State 
and Federal funds, would be included in the appropriation act for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952; so that these latter stations 
might then be apered as compact gaging stations with full Federal 
support. The President’s budget does not, however, conform with 
that understanding. Accordingly, I urge your committee to recom- 
mend an increase of $75.000 for that purpose so that compact gaging 
stations can be operated as such, There is ample smorialank for the 
establishment and maintenance of compact gaging stations, This is 
being done, for instance, in the case of the Republican River compact. 
There is precedent, too, in the maintenance by the United States of 
gaging stations on international streams along the Mexican and Ca- 
nadian borders. Finally, I urge also that the budget amount for the 
United States Geological Survey be increased by another $75,000 to 
permit of the rehabilitation of gaging stations that need certain repair 
and restoration if they are to give full service. 

This gaging station program for which such a modest increase is 
requested is essential if effect is to be given, in the interests of the 
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United States as well as of the States concerned, to those semijudicial 
functions of the Upper Colorado River Commission, findings of fact 
on inflow into the upper Colorado River system, findings of fact on 
outflow, findings of fact on consumption use in the several States. 

Mr. Kirwin. Thank you for coming in, Mr. Will. 

Mr. Wiuw. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee. 


Fripay, Marcu 2, 1951. 
Cotumsi1a Bastn Progecr 
WITNESS 


FRANK T. BELL, MEMBER, WASHINGTON STATE COLUMBIA BASIN 
ASSOCIATION, EPHRATA, WASH. 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. We will hear 
from Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Bett. I am a member of the Washington State Columbia Basin 
Commission, and I have been a member of that commission for the last 
5 years. Iam also a director of one of the three irrigation districts 
on the Columbia Basin project, and I am a farm owner on the project. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are ready to have you proceed with your state- 
ment, Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Betxt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I should first like to deal with construction. ‘The Columbia Basin 
Commission is happy in the knowledge that with the construction 
funds requested for fiscal year 1952, the Bureau of Reclamation, early 
in the fiscal year, will be able to complete installation of the last of 
the 18 main generators at Grand Coulee. The power that will be 
produced therefrom is badly needed in the Pacific Northwest. 

Personally, however, I am more interested in the schedule for irri- 
gation development. Early completion of the irrigation facilities of 
the Columbia Basin project is of the utmost importance. The tre- 
mendous growth of population in the Northwest during the last war 
has continued since that time. Figures released by the Bureau of the 
Census show that the population of the States of Washington and 
Oregon increased 37 or 38 percent from 1940 to 1950. Every evidence 
points to the fact that this growth will continue, and every acre that 
can be made productive through irrigation in the Northwest is needed 
for the production of foodstuffs for that increasing population. 

The Columbia Basin project now is staffed and equipped to carry 
out the adopted 7-year program. Contractors are concentrated in 
the area and are engaged in considerable construction work in excess 
of that required for the 1952 acreage scheduled. To halt or even 
slow down work in 1952 would mean extra costs in eventually com- 
pleting the project and put a greater repayment burden on the power 
features of the project and work a hardship on Northwest economy. 

To halt work would be disastrous—construction contracts, already 
well along toward completion, would have to be determined ; the proj- 
ect organization would havet to be disbanded and subsequently re- 
organized and retained; contractors now in the area would move out 
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to other jobs, dismantling their installations already set up at con- 
siderable expense and move in again and reorganize, all at an ad- 
ditional cost to the farmers and the Government, at some later date; 
it would be necessary to maintain and protect various completed 
structures and facilities, which would be returning to the Govern- 
ment or the landowners absolutely nothing; and it would be neces- 
sary for the Government to set up protective facilities for the equip- 
ment on the project or sell this equipment, probably at loss and with 
the necessity of buying that equipment back later. 

It has been impossible for the Columbia Basin Commission or en- 
gineers to evaluate with any degree of accuracy just what the financial 
loss would be in shutting down the work or slowing up for any rea- 
son and then resuming construction operations later. This cost. has 
been conservatively predicted at $2,000,000 for only those items enu- 
merated above and includes no estimate for intangible losses, such as 
efficiency of the organization or the loss of time in reorganizing a 
program at some future date. 

Now, with regard to operation and maintenance. 

I have also taken part in studies on operation and maintenance 
costs, aided by engineers. I hope the findings resulting from these 
studies may be helpful to this committee, and I hereby present the 
following facts: 

The history on other irrigation projects and studies in preparation 
for irrigation on the Columbia Basin project show conclusively that 
primary operation and maintenance costs for the most part are fixed 
costs, which vary only slightly, if at all, with increases or decreases 
in the irrigated acreages. On this project that factor will be the same 
for 500,000 or for 50,000 acres. There is no difference, very much, 
in the amount of acres. The base cost for O. and M. of the primary 
works and the initial reaches of the west and east low canals, in- 
cluding the power cost for pumping water lost through seepage and 
evaporation is estimated at $250,000 annually. This would be sub- 
stantially the same for 1 or 100,000 acres. 

For that reason it seems only logical and good business sense to 
spread those costs over as much land as posible in order to reduce that 
charge againt each farmer to a minimum and thus give him a better 
chance of succeeding in his farming operations, 

In addition to the operation and maintenance charges on the pri- 
mary works, there will be additional O. and M. costs assessed against 
the water users for lateral maintenance. The cost of this for sup- 
plying the net irrigable acreage coming into production in 1952 has 
been estimated at $270,000. Therefore, this cost will approach $8 per 
acre. This cost could be reduced to around $6 an acre if the net 
irrigable acreage scheduled for development in 1952 now placed at 


.~ 


87,000 acres, were doubled and lowered further to about $5 per acre 
if the development were expanded to include 200,000 acres. 

It is believed by commission members, all of whom have had irriga- 
tion farming experience, and by engineers, that a minimum of from 
200,000 to 250,000 acres is necessary for a homogenous, self-contained 
operating unit with the O. and M. costs down to what would be the re- 
payment ability of the water users. We urge continued appropria- 
tions sufficient to enable reaching this goal at the earliest date possible. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement, Mr. Bell? 
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Mr. Betz. That is my statement. I would like to expand a little 
on the O. and M. cost and say that seepage cost is more or less guess, 
but evaporation is fairly well known. The reservoir and the canals 
all have to be filled so that is what I am trying to point out so that 
the cost is about the same. When you get to 200,000 acres your costs 
begin to lower. 

Mr. Jackson. How many new settlers will you have in the area next 
year? lIundersand there will be a need for 67,000 acres under water— 
87,000 acres and 67,000 under water. 

Mr. Brew. One thousand and eighty-eight farm units. 

Mr. Jackson. How is that program coming along? Will they have 
all the people? Build homes? 

Mr. San. They are building them for domestic use. That is a 
matter to be taken up with the Farm Land Loan Association. 

Mr. Jackson. Are they going ahead with their local irrigation 
districts? 

Mr. Betz. Yes, and laterals. Pumps start this May to get ready 
for irrigation in the spring. 

Mr. Famnhow: When will the reservoir be filled ? 

Mr. Beit. They will start about the 7th of May. 

Mr. Jackson. During the surplus water season of the Columbia 
which would otherwise go over the top of the dam ? 

Mr. Bewx. It takes them from May to some time in August with 
two pumps. 

Mr. Jackson. I want to compliment you and the Commission on the 
fine job you have been doing out there to keep the committee informed. 

Mr. Jensen. I would like to know, Mr. Bell, where most of your 
settlers on that land come from? Are they folks from right around 
that area? 

Mr. Bett. Tney have numerous applications. We are going to 
open up 30 tracts for veterans on the 15th of March and I think we 
will have around 12 or 15 veterans for each unit. 

Mr. Jensen. You try to take care of the veterans as best you can ? 

Mr. Bett. Yes. Veterans have preference. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you have certain requirements as to experience in 
farming ? 

Mr. Bett. Yes. They are screened by the Bureau. You have to 
have a certain background—so many years in agricultural college 
or around $3,500 in money. That counts—your old car and household 
furniture. You are supposed to have assets of $3,500. 

Mr. Jensen. And what is the average acres per farm? 

Mr. Bett. About 70 acres. 

Mr. Jensen. You have 1, 2, and 3 grade land? 

Mr, Bet. It averages about 60 for No. 1; No. 2, 80; and No. 3, 160. 
It averages about 72 acres. : 

Mr, Jensen. You are pretty well satisfied with the progress you 
have made in the irrigation program ? ) 

Mr. Betx. We are and we want to thank the committee. You have 
been very helpful and have given us money enough to keep rolling. 
It would be disastrous to slow down. We had that experience once. 

Mr. Jensen. You think food is a defense item? 

Mr. Bett. As much as anything I know of. 
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Mr. Jensen. That is my contention. I am possibly prejudiced 
being from a farm State but sometimes I have thought not enough 
emphasis is placed on food. 

r. Beit. According to my view, it is essential. The soldiers need 
to eat. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Bell. 





Fripay, Marcu 2, 1951. 
BonNEVILLE Powrer ADMINISTRATION 
WITNESS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FOR 
THE THIRD DISTRICT, OREGON 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 

The subcommittee will hear the Honorable Homer D. Angell, Rep- 
resentative from Oregon, about a matter connected with the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration. 

You may proceed, Mr. Angell. 

Mr. Ance.u. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this 
opportunity to appear before you and present some data bearing on 
the Bonneville Power Administration which, as you know, is of vital 
importance to my district and the entire Pacific Northwest. 

‘The power situation in the Pacific Northwest continues critical, as 
has been the case for the past few years. 

On a normal peacetime basis our best expectations were that it 
would be 1958 before adequate supplies of firm power would be avail- 
able to the Pacific Northwest region. That situation has now changed 
drastically by the imposition of heavy new requirements for power 
due to the emergency situation that is now facing our country. In 
times of national emergency every area is called upon to assume its 
share of the burden of providing for the security of the country as a 
whole. The Pacific Northwest is assuming its share of this burden, 
but in doing so is making our power situation even more critical unless 
adequate measures are taken immediately to insure that new power 
supplies will be made available within the shortest possible time. 

During the past 6 months the Bonneville Power Administration 
has committed several hundred thousand kilowatts of additiona! 
power solely for defense loads, principally for aluminum, phosphorus, 
and magnesium. Much of this commitment has been on an inter- 
ruptible basis and ‘will continue to be on this basis until new power 
is available from the Hungry Horse project, which will come into 
operation in late 1952. Other projects are under construction to 
come into operation from 1953 to 1956, but there is need for addi- 
tional power supplies to be brought into being in the interim period 
before power can be obtained from these large hydroelectric projects 
now under construction. 

The Bonneville Power Administration has been studying ways and 
means to supply these additional power loads, these means including 
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such expedients as steam plants strategically located, regional inter- 
connections, and cooperation with others for the construction of proj- 
ects by non-Federal agencies. In the longer range program, several 
new projects are needed. In the President’s budget this year he has 
recommended that Hells Canyon, Ice Harbor, and The Dalles projects 
be gotten under way as early as ae in order to provide a balanced 
program to — the national defense needs, the regional economy, 
and the essential civilian requirements. 

Along with these plans must go an adequate program of transmis- 
sion line and substation construction in order that the power made 
available can be delivered where it is needed and when it is needed. 
The Bonneville program for fiscal year 1952 is planned to provide 
transmission facilities of sufficient capacity to deliver 1,300,000 kilo- 
watts of new generation that will become available by 1954. In addi- 
tion, it has become apparent that the system must be strengthened 
if the heavy power deliveries required by recent commitments are 
to be met with any degree of reliabililt y. These objectives have been 
considered in the formulation of the program that has been presented. 
However, there is every indication that additional acceleration will be 
needed, as well as other transmission facilities to provide for the 
movement of new power generated and, if this situation develops, 
without a doubt the Administration will need additional funds in 
order that all power commitments can be met. 

Since the program as presented is of such great importance to the 
region, I urge that these requests be granted exactly as outlined. The 
program actually contains very few projects that are directly in my 
congressional district. However, it contains many main grid facilities 
without which my area would be in dire straits from the standpoint 
of power supply. Facilities in my area and of direct concern to my 
area are as follows: 


BUDGET ITEM I-1. GRAND COULEE-MIDWAY NO. 3 
BUDGET ITEM I-2. GRAND COULEE-MIDWAY NO, 2, CONDUCTOR CHANGE 


The first item is an additional circuit; the second is a change on an 
existing circuit to provide for greater capacity. These facilities are 
absolutely necessary to transmit Grand Coulee power to the Portland 
area and to the coastal area of Oregon. They are extremely neces- 
sary because the loss of any one circuit betwen these two points would 
result in a system-wide disturbance such as has occurred in the Pacific 
Northwest a number of times within the past few years. 


BUDGET ITEM I-38. GRAND COULEE-COLUMBIA NO, 3 
BUDGET ITEM I-4. GRAND COULEE-COLUMBIA NO, 4 


Funds rquested for these items are to continue the construction of 
these vitally needed lines necessary to transmit power to the coastal 
area of Washington below Olympia and to the Portland, Oreg. area. 
By supporting power supply to the entire coastal area of Oregon and 
Washington, greater system stability is achieved and greater power 
service reliability. The No. 4 line will eventually connect with the 
Columbia-Olympia line and be operated at 287,000 volts to provide 
needed power capacity. 
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BUDGET ITEM I-6. COLUMBIA-OLYMPIA 


This circuit will provide needed capacity to the coastal Washington 
area and, since power flow in part is south from Olympia toward 
Portland, Oreg., this capacity will insure power service to my district. 
This circuit alone will carry over 225,000 kilowatts by Sassmher 
1954, 


BUDGET ITEM I-11. M’NARY-BIG EDDY-TROUTDALE 
BUDGET ITEM I-12. M’NARY-BIG EDDY-ROSS 


These circuits will be 230,000-volt transmission lines that will be 
needed to transmit power to be generated at McNary Dam into the 
Vancouver-Portland-Troutdale area. These lines will be particularly 
important from the standpoint of national defense as well as to the 
essential civilian economy. One line has been previously authorized, 
the other is a new line for which authorization is requested this year. 


BUDGET ITEM I-17. ROSS—-ST. JOHNS CONVERSION 


Funds requested are to continue the conversion of the two existing 
lines between Vancouver, Wash., and St. Johns substation in Portland, 
from 115,000-volt to 230,000-volt operation in order to provide badly 
needed transmission capacity between these two points. Also included 
is the installation of two MaMa Re, 1 transformer banks. 
It will not only support power service in the Portland area but in the 
area south of Portland. 

The facilities enumerated above are of direct interest in my district. 
However there are many other’ main grid facilities included in this 
program which are absolutely necessary as a part of the main grid 
system. The lines to integrate the Hungry Horse plant with the main 
Bonneville system are equally necessary. Also of.extreme importance 
are the lines already authorized for transmitting McNary power to 
the coastal area of Oregon and the line known as the southwest Oregon 
loop-service line that will be used to provide power service to south- 
west Oregon and to integrate the resources of the California-Oregon 
Power Co., with others in the Pacific Northwest. It will also provide 
needed power service to southwest Oregon and eventually complete a 
loop that will insure continuous and reliable service. 

As I mentioned previously, the entire Bonneville program appears 
to me to be entirely sound and should be permitted to go forward at the 
fastest possible pace. Nearly 90 percent of the funds requested for 
fiscal year 1952 are for previously authorized facilities, only about 
10 percent being requested to start new lines and these are planned only 
where absolutely necessary. As in previous years, something more 
than 80 percent of the funds requested are for main grid transmission 
facilities, with only a minor part of the request being for customer 
service facilities. 

I should also like to express my support for the operations and 
maintenance requests of the Bonneville Power Administration. They 
are requesting $5,500,000 for this purpose this year, which is a 10- 
percent increase over the amount allowed them for this purpose in 
fiscal year 1951. This increase in funds is in line with the increase 
in facilities to be manned, maintained, and operated. It is in line 
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with the increased business responsibilities of the Administration 
which result from such expansion, and I earnestly urge that they be 
allowed the full amount so that the grade of service for which the 
people in the Northwest area pay is afforded them. I think that not 
enough emphasis has been placed on this latter point. The users of 
power pay for a high standard of service which should be no less 
than the normal utility standards throughout the country. It is 
the aim of the Bonneville Power Administration to provide service 
in accordance with these standards, but they cannot do so unless 
sufficient funds are granted them. I am also aware that on a unit 
basis, operation and maintenance expenditures made by the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration are no greater, and in most cases less 
than corresponding expenditures by private utilities throughout the 
country. 

I should like to point out that the fact that the Bonneville power 
rate has been maintained at the same level for the past 10 years, 
even in the face of drastically increased labor and material costs, 
is a tribute to the Bonneville Power Administration management and 
clearly demonstrates their ability to wisely manage funds appro- 
priated to them in whatever amount. Again, I wish to express my 
unqualified support for the entire appropriation request of the Bon- 
neville Power Administration for fiscal year 1952, except I am op- 
yosed to any appropriation for transmission facilities to carry Colum- 
big power into California at this time. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement, Mr. Angell? 


Mr. Ancexx. I think that is about all I have to say. 
Mr. Kirwan. All right, Mr. Angell, we are happy to have had you 


with us. 
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Monpay, Marcu 5, 1951. 
SoUTHEASTERN PowrrR ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 
T. JUSTIN MOORE, VICE PRESIDENT AND GENERAL COUNSEL, 
VIRGINIA ELECTRIC & POWER CO. 


M. C. SMITH, VICE PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER, VIRGINIA 
ELECTRIC & POWER CO. 


WILLIAM E. WOOD, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, VIRGINIA 
ELECTRIC & POWER CO. 


MILES CARY, MANAGER OF SYSTEMS OPERATION, VIRGINIA ELEC- 
TRIC & POWER CO. 


PATRICK A. GIBSON, ATTORNEY, VIRGINIA ELECTRIC & POWER 
co. 


L. V. SUTTON, PRESIDENT, CAROLINA POWER & LIGHT CO., 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


NORMAN A. COCKE, VICE PRESIDENT AND GENERAL COUNSEL, 
DUKE POWER CO., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


0. J. MILLER, VICE PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER, DUKE 
POWER CO., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


HON. PRINCE H. PRESTON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


HARLLEE BRANCH JR., 
ATLANTA, GA. 


HON. E. E. COX, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 
OF GEORGIA 


HON. HENDERSON LANHAM, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


HON. A. SIDNEY CAMP, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


HON. LAURIE C. BATTLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


THOMAS MARTIN, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
ALABAMA POWER CO. 


J. F. CRIST, PRESIDENT, GULF POWER CO. 
L. P. SMITH, CHAIRMAN, MISSISSIPPI POWER CO. 


S. C. McMEEKIN, PRESIDENT, THE SOUTH CAROLINA ELECTRIC & 
GAS CO. 


WILLIAM C. GILMAN, PRESIDENT, FLORIDA POWER CORP. 


PRESIDENT, GEORGIA POWER CO., 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 

There are before the committee this morning certain appropria- 
tions requested for the Southeastern Power Administration, and we 
are asked to hear statements on behalf of the Virginia Electric & 
Power Co., the Carolina Power & Light Co., and the Duke Power Co. 

Mr. Moore, the subcommittee will be pleased to hear you. 

Mr. Moorr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I had the honor and privilege of appearing before 


you gentlemen last December and I appreciate this opportunity again 
to appear before you. 
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I understand that a number of people representing some of the elec- 
tric companies of the Southeast will appear to discuss the impact of 
the proposed transmission lines in their particular areas. May I go 
off the record ¢ 

(Discussion off the record). 

Mr. Moore. And now, on the record, Mr. Chairman. 

We are appearing in opposition to the request of the Department of 
the Interior for appropriations for Southeastern Power Administra- 
tion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952. 

In order to conserve the time of the committee we have prepared a 
map and assembled some statistics which show among other things 
that this request for appropriations embraces a proposal of the South- 
eastern Power Administration to go into the power business on what 
we consider to be a subsidized basis in competition with the taxpaying 
utilities now serving the South Atlantic area, and by means of what 
we refer to as captive contracts to reduce the electric businesses of 
certain cities and co-ops to a basis subservient to and fully controlled 
by SEPA. Now, I would like, first, to call attention to Map No. 1 
which you see spread out before you, a copy of which I shall furnish 
here for the record. 

(Map referred to was filed with the committee.) 

This map shows the total area affected by the marketing proposals 
of SEPA for Buggs Island and Clark Hill. It covers the States of 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, eastern 
Mississippi and northern Florida, and shows all of the transmission 
lines and power plants now in existence and under construction, or 
projected to be in service by the end of 1953, exclusive of those of 
TVA, and exclusive of the proposed transmission lines of SEPA. In 
other words that map shows the situation as it is today, plus the lines 
under construction and to be completed by 1953. 

The transmission network fully integrates this capacity, reaches 
every load center, and can and does supply abundant power and 
energy to all customers. I understand that there are a few small gen- 
erating plants of municipalities that prefer to go it alone, but these 
could be tied in with the integrated systems shown on this map by 
merely installing a switch, or by building a short line, as the case 
may be. 

With the load growth, the integrated transmission systems shown on 
this map have been and will be strengthened as needed. The systems 
as they stand can take care of the entire initial capacity of Buggs 
Island and, with short connecting lines, Clark Hill. By the time the 
ultimate capacity is put in, they will be able to handle that too. 

The transmission systems shown on this map are a part of the 
great eastern interconnected system which extends from Chicago 
through the eastern seaboard States to the Gulf of Mexico, and which 
ties together over 20,000,000 kilowatts. 

When required, power is transferred great distances over this sys- 
tem. For example, when the TVA area was desperately short of 
electricity during the early part of World War II, power and energy 
was transferred by displacement from as far as the Chicago area to 
meet that emergency. 

There is no real power shortage in the area shown on this map today. 
Ever since 1940 recurrent claims of power shortage just ahead have 
been made by those who want to put the Federal Government in the 
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power business in this area. But no actual shortage has developed, 
even though reserves have had to be had to be put in service because 
of World War II and the difficulties in getting needed equipment ; 
nor will there be a shortage in the future. The electric companies 
have underway a construction program which will be adequate for 
the area. 

Now, you turn to the next map—map No, 2. 

(Map referred to was filed with the committee.) 

Mr. Moore. The second map which we have prepared, shows the gen- 
eral location of the 29 hydroelectric plants which will comprise the 
initial stage of the SEPA’s power empire. The ultimate capacity of 
these stations will be 2,756,000 kilowatts. Practically all of this is low- 
load-factor power, which means that it has lots of kilowatts and com- 
paratively few kilowatt-hours. 

I understand that the power of the existing plants located in and 
adjacent to the TVA area is being sold to that authority, and that the 
full output of Allatoona is under contract to Georgia Power Co. In 
each of these instances, the purchaser of the power is taking it away 
from the power plant, not from transmission lines. 

This particular hearing is concerned only with the steps proposed 
by the Southeastern Power Administration under the guise of market- 
ing Clark Hill and Buggs Island power, which will not be available 
until late 1952, but we cannot be unmindful of the precedents which 
would be established and of the adverse results which would develop 
from them, if this request for appropriations is granted by the Con- 
gress. 

Now, may we turn to map No. 3, please. 

(Map No. 3 was filed with the committee.) 

Mr. Moore. The third map shows the transmission lines on which 
the 1951 supplemental appropriation of $1,850,000 (not a dollar of 
which has yet been touched) was the first down payment, and on which 
the 1952 request of $4,000,000 will be the oe down payment. 

The total estimated cost of the Federal transmission lines shown 
on this map is $31,570,200. Obviously, they constitute only the first 
step in a very much larger program of great scope. 

Now, may we have the next map, No. 4. 

(Map No. 4 was filed with the committee.) 

Mr. Moore. The fourth map shows the proposed lines of the South- 
eastern Power Administration superimposed upon the map of the 
existing transmission systems in the area. It is obvious from this 
map as you see the colors there, that the proposed lines will tear 
through and unnecessarily duplicate those of the existing systems. 
Tf you will just indicate, Mr. Cary, the lines. 

Mr. Cary. The lines in the light colors are those for which ap- 
propriations are being requested. The dark lines in South Carolina 
and Georgia are lines included in the $31,000,000 total but for which 
appropriations are not being sought. 

Mr. Moore. It is a complete new work superimposed over the pri- 
vate utilities. 

The total utility plant devoted to public service operated by the 
major private utilities in this area amounted as of December 31, 
1950, to $1,763,117,000. Their capital was 51 percent debt, at $754,- 
937,000, and 49 percent capital stock and surplus at $732,841,000, a 
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total of $1,487,778,000. There were 240,000 stockholders. Gross reve- 
nues in 1950 amounted to $444,017,000. These companies paid or ac- 
crued in 1950 for support of government federal income and energy 
taxes of $46,991,000 and State and local taxes of $33,990,000. For each 
$1 of gross revenues in 1950 the taxes amounted to 18.2 cents. 

The generating capacity of these companies in 1951 will amount to 
6.978,000 kilowatts, or in round figures, 7,000,000 kilowatts, carrying 
an estimated load of 6,744,000 kilowatts. In 1953 the generating 
capacity will be 8,960,000 kilowatts for an estimated load of 7,877,000 
kilowatts. ’ 

The combined construction program of these companies amounts 
in 1951 to $252,000,000, or roughly a quarter of a billion dollars, and 
in 1952 to $272,000,000. 

Now with these facts and the maps shown as a general background, 
I will now present my company’s views on the proposal of Southeast- 
ern Power Administration. 

I am coming directly now to the Virginia Electric & Power Co. 
system. I will come now to the main points that bother you and us. 
Last December I described that situation to you. The company’s 
system is shown in map No. 5. 

(Map No. 5 was filed with the committee. ) 

Mr. Moorr. This company is a privately owned public utility com- 
pany, serving a population of more than 2,000,000 in Virginia, eastern 
West Virginia, and northeastern North Carolina. It is one of the 
strong companies and it is thirteenth in size in the number of customers. 

It supplies more than 500,000 electric customers with approximately 
3,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours each year at an average rate of less than 
2 cents per kilowatt-hour, and also serves some 62,000 customers with 
gas. Its operating revenue exceeds $61,000,000 per year. Its annual 
tax bill exceeds $10,000,000, amounting to about 314 mills per kilowatt- 
hour delivered. Its stock is owned by some 28,000 stockholders, of 
whom nearly a third reside in the territory served by the company. 

Now, I want to refresh your minds about what was the crux of our 
position last December. 

About 10 percent of the stock is owned by corporate stockholders 
but no such stockholder owns as much as 1 percent of the total stock. 
It is financially sound and has no difficulty in raising money for its 
construction program at attractive rates. It is fully capable of carry- 
ing to completion any program of construction which it undertakes. 
It has undertaken to provide all such transmission lines as may be 
needed in its territory to supply the needs of its customers and to 
transport to preferred customers in its service area and to other 
adjacent utilities which may be allotted power from the Buggs Island 
plant and into its own system the entire output of the Buggs Island 
development as it is now authorized, or as it may be expanded, up to 
the maximum amount contemplated by the Army engineers. 

Mr. Cary. The appropriation requested in December was for this 
line here, Buggs Island, Va., and then north to Langley Field. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I should like to give a review of Vepco’s op- 
position to appropriations for SEPA to date. 

On December 5, 1950, just 3 months ago today, we appeared before 
this committee to voice our opposition to approval of an appropria- 
tion of $1,850,000 sought by Southeastern Power Administration for 
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the purpose of constructing transmission lines, estimated to cost abou: 

7,000,000, from the Government’s Buggs Island hydroelectric de- 
velopment to the laboratory of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics at Langley Field, Hampton, Va. 

Mr. Moore. Will you point that out, Mr. Cary; will you explain 
the difference in that picture from 3 months ago and today ? 

Mr. Cary. Our proposal was to build three lines from Chesterfie|« 
to Langley Field. The NACA indicated the preference of having a 
third line coming from another source. We se amended our pro- 
posal to construct a two-way line down the peninsula to Virginia. This 
one line, the more northerly, is an existing line and the other black line 
from Chesterfield to Langley Field is under construction at this time. 
So, we have amended our proposal to construct a line from Suffolk 
to Langley Field which is the new line. 

Mr. Moore. There is a new power station in that area. 

Mr. Cary. Since we have been here in December we authorized the 
construction of this power plant here, beside the word “Portsmouth,” 
which will be a modern plant with a little over 100,000 kilowatts at a 
cost of approximately $14,000,000. So there will be now two sources 
of power. 

Mr. Moore. This opposition was based on the facts that— 

First, Virginia Electric & Power Co. was able, willing, and, in 
fact, had already offered to supply NACA with the greatly increase«| 
amounts of power desired at Langley Field: 

Second, that the company had lines, already constructed at the 
Buggs Island site, and other lines in process of construction, wit! 
unused capacity adequate to transport the entire electrical output of 
the initial Buggs Island generating installation of 108,000 kilowatts 
to distribution centers; 

Third, that the company was ready to, and would, build such addi- 
tional lines as might be required similarly to transport the additiona!| 
output resulting if Bugg Island generation were increased to the 
ultimate figure of 204,000 kilowatts contemplated by the Army 
engineers ; 

Fourth, that the company would build, at its own cost, the addi- 
tional transmisison line necessary to furnish NACA a fully adequate 
power supply to meet their planned increase of load: 

Fifth, that construction of all necessary facilities by Vepco when 
compared with construction necessary if SEPA built its lines, dis- 
closed a saving of critical materials and manpower in favor of Vepco = 
plan of 2.955 wood poles: 880 piles; 2,227,000 pounds of conductor 
materials; 2,038,000 pounds of steel; and 90 percent of the manpower 
required by SEPA; 

Sixth, that the lines proposed by SEPA would constitute, to a ver) 
large degree, a duplication of lines already constructed or in process 
of construction by Vepco; 

Seventh, that the lines proposed by SEPA could not possibly sup 
ply the amount and character of service required by NACA; and | 
want to keep that point particularly in mind because since we were 
here 3 months ago scientific tests have been made on the AC board 
which has shown they cannot deliver the power they propose to de 
liver on these lines. 

Eighth, that SEPA’s proposed construction, therefore, was an 
unnecessary and wholly wasteful use of public funds. 
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Those were the bases on which we appeared. 

We are appearing here today in opposition to SEPA’s request for 
an appropriation of funds for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1951, 
for the construction of transmission lines in the Southeastern area. 
Except for minor amounts for facilities at the projects, we oppose 
the requested $4,000,000 for these lines, which are estimated to cost 
ultimately $31,570,200, and we particularly also oppose the requested 
$200,000 continuing fund. Of the $4,000,000 now requested for SEPA 
lines, we particularly oppose $3,226,000 of that amount requested for 
construction of these same lines from Buggs Island to Langley Field. 

Brief reference to the status of the Langley line will be helpful. In 
December 1950 a request for an appropriation of $1,850,000 for con- 
struction of that line by SEPA was made a part of the general re- 
quest for a supplemental appropriation of some $20,000,000,000 for 
national defense, notwithstanding the fact that as was brought out 
in the Senate committee hearing that there was a letter filed in the 
Senate committee hearing which showed it had not been discussed with 
anyone in authority in the offices of the Secretary of Defense and that 
umount was not discussed in the Department of Defense. Langley 
Field has been represented in the press as being a work of national 
defense. The power line of Vepco does serve the Department better 
with more savings of more critical materials. I think, Mr. Furcolo, 
you will be particularly interested in this because you were not a 
member at that particular time. 

After we were heard by this subcommittee, we were heard on this 
item by the full Senate Committee on Appropriations December 19, 
1950, and that committee voted for deletion of the item. I do not 
know whether you have had opportunity to read that Senate report. 
The other gentlemen have. In its report to the Senate the Senate 
Appropriations Committee said : 

The committee recommends that the $1,850,000 allowed by the House for the 
construction by the Southeastern Power Administration of transmission lines, 
substations, and appurtenant facilities for the transmission of power from the 
Buggs Island project in souhern Virginia to Langley Field, Va., be disallowed. 
The total estimated cost of the transmission facilities proposed is $6,870,000, of 
which $1,850,000 was requested at this time. 

it was represented to the committee that it is necessary for he Southeastern 
Power Administration to start construction of these transmission facilities at 
this time in order to be in position to transmit power to the new laboratory to be 
constructed by the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics at Langley 
Field, Va., as early in 1953 as possible. 

Under present scheduling, the committee was advised that the first two power- 
generating units at the Buggs Island project will not come into use until October 
1992, having a total capacity of 44,000 kilowatts. The next two units of 32,000 
kilowatts each are scheduled to come in at 30-day intervals. The present pro- 
gram calls for an installed capacity of 108,000 kilowatts from four generating 
units at the Buggs Island project, although the committee was advised that the 
Corps of Engineers expects at a later date to request funds at an estimated cost 
of $10,000,000 for the installation of three additional units of 32,000 kilowatts 
each, Which would bring the capacity at the Buggs Island project up to 204,000 
kilowatts. 

The committee was further advised that the Virginia Electric & Power Co., has 


. been in negotiation with the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics for 


the furnishing of power that will be required by the NACA Laboratory at Langley 
Field when it is completed, and that the company has also been in negotiation 
with the Southeastern Power Administration for the wheeling of Buges Island 
power. 

Representatives of the Virginia Electric & Power Co. appeared before the 
committee and insisted that the company is willing and will be able to supply 
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the entire NACA power requirements at Langley Field at a reasonable cost 
when these additional requirements are needed. The committee was advised that 
the new NACA facilities at Langley Field when completed will require 70,000) 
kilowatts of power during on-peak periods and 150,000 kilowatts of power during 
off-peak periods. 

In deleting this provision from the bill, the committee urges that without 
delay the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics and the Virginia Electric 
& Power Co, enter into a contract for the furnishing of power by .the company 
that will be required by the new NACA facilities at Langley Field and that the 
Southeastern Power Administration and the company enter into a wheeling 
agreement for the transmission of Buggs Island power that may be required 
in connection with NACA needs at Langley Field. 

If fair and reasonable offers are not made by the company, the committee on 
the next appropriation bill will recommend appropriations for the construction 
of these facilities by the Southeastern Power Administration. The committee 
wishes to serve notice now that if fair and reasonable offers are made by the 
company and are not accepted by the proper governmental agencies, the com- 
mittee will on the next appropriation bill seek to ascertain why such agencies 
have not cooperated in carrying out the committee’s direction. 

The power companies in Texas, Oklahoma, and Montana have entered into 
wheeling agreements with the Interior Department that are satisfactory to the 
yovernment and all concerned, and there is no reason why such cooperation 
eannot be attained between the Virginia Electric & Power Co. and the proper 
governmental agencies. The committee expects this to be done and that without 
delay. 


The Senate confirmed the action of its Appropriations Committee 
in deleting this item and it was returned to the House for House con- 
currence. 

What happened subsequently is perhaps best expressed in a quota- 
tion from Senator Robertson of Virginia, in volume 96, No. 218, at 
page 17279 of the Congressional Record of January 2, 1950, Senate, 
where he said: 


Mr. Rosertson. I do not want to take too long. I feel that we are called upon 
to compromise on a very fundamental principle. I believe that if we had the 
time to explain the merits of the case the item would be completely eliminated 
from the bill. 

However, we do not have the time to do so. All of us must leave in approxi- 
mately an hour to attend our respective caucuses. We must finish action on 
the bill today. I merely wish to say that if in the present emergency we are 
forced to compromise in behalf of our defense on a principle for which we have 
stood, I hope it will be clearly understood that there will be no shilly-shallying 
with us by the Department of the Interior if we say, “You are not to spend 
this money until we have seen whether you can get a suitable contract.” We 
expect them not to spend the money until such time, and the contract has 
already been offered. 


One further quotation from this same page is illuminating as to the 
Senate’s position in agreeing to leave this item in the general defense 
appropriation bill to which it was appended. It is as follows: 


Mr. Rorertson. Would it be a fair statement of the Senator's position to say 
that, if those of us who are putting defense needs first do not continue this fight, 
but vield to the proposal, as I understand made by the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona, that there will be a moral obligation upon the Department of 
the Interior not to spend this money until it has determined whether it can 
obtain a desirable contract? 

Mr. HayDEN. That is exactly what was stated, in all the other cases. 


Thus we have this item approved by a 43 to 41 vote in the Senate, 
with the understanding outlined above, with both Senators from 
Virginia opposed to the appropriation, and by a voice vote in the 
House, and with all nine of the Congressmen from Virginia on record 
as completely opposed to it. 
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That is where we stand today. There has not been a dollar of the 
money spent, as we understand it. 

Now, with respect to the power supply by Vepco for Langley Field. 
As to the power supply to NACA, these are the principal events: 

From the inauguration of the laboratory at Langley Field all power 
it has used above that from its 10,000-kilowatt Diesel plant has been 
supplied by Vepco. I will not take the time to go back to the story 
at the last hearing. We got into a long discussion about a proposal 
made in February 1948, where the company indicated that in order 
to build a line that NACA wanted, the company felt the Govern- 
ment should advance the moneys, $4,000,000, and get the money back 
by installments every year. We filed the papers to show what hap- 
pened. I will take up from that point. 

On February 2, 1948, NACA requested, by letter, information as 
to the possibility and probable cost of supplying a great new power 
demand of 250,000 kilowatts for NACA use, an increase of 100,000 
kilowatts over the maximum amount of power which they had prev- 
iously indicated they might need. 

Vepco did not have facilities in the Newport News general are: 
from which such an amount of power could be supplied, and its sup- 
ply and cost, therefore, required preparation of estimates of cost for 
both transmission line and power station construction. 

At that time there were persistent rumors that the NACA facil- 
ities might be moved to some other section of the country and also, 
then as now, we understood that NACA could sign an effective power 
contract for 1 year only. Since, if NACA should be moved, Vepco 
could see no prospect of reasonably prompt absorption, in the New- 
port News general area, of the amount of power which would be re- 
leased, it felt obliged to base its answer to NACA on the premise that 
the Government would furnish the money necessary for construction, 
with refunds to be paid to the Government over a specified number 
of years, at the rate of 10 percent of each bill for service rendered 
the Government by the company. 

Accordingly, on February 23, 1948, we wrote NACA advising them 
that supply of 100,000 kilowatts would require investment by them of 
$4,000,000; 150,000 kilowatts would require investment by them of 
$6,000,000, and 250,000 kilowatts—necessitating a new power station— 
would require investment by them of $20,000,000, with refund in each 
case to be made as described above. Time required for necessary con- 
struction was set. at 40 to 60 months, depending on whether or not a 
new power station had to be constructed. 

We received no reply to this letter and had no further discussion of 
power for NACA in large amounts until November of 1949, when 
NACA asked us for a revised estimate on supplying 150,000 kilowatts. 
The revised estimate was promptly furnished. Its amount was “not 
to exceed $4,100,000.” This estimate was subsequently checked by 
outside engineers at NACA’s expense and our figure was confirmed. 

No further direct negotiation on this proposal occurred until De- 
cember 11, 1950, though we heard that NACA was negotiating for a 
power supply from Buggs Island. Prior to that time, on November 
30, 1950, we had made to SEPA a preposal for general wheeling to all 
its preference customers in our area, a proposal I will further discuss 
later. NACA could be supplied on that proposal. You recall a copy 
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of that proposal was filed with you and was printed in the record— 
that is, the November 30 wheeling proposal. 

On December 11, 1950, we wrote NACA, offering to supply them 
150,000 kilowatts off-peak and 50,000 to 70,000 kilowatts on-peak at 
the rate on which their present supply was being furnished. It was 
under a rate known as rate No. 177, or at a rate comparable to the rate 
quoted by SEPA for cooperatives making.up the Old Dominion 
Electric Cooperative group, or to wheel the Buggs Island power to 
NACA under the terms recited in our proposal to SEPA, dated No- 
vember 30, 1950. There, in that proposal of December 11, NACA was 
not asked to contribute to the construction cost involved in any one of 
these proposals so that from that point on the discussions about the 
Government advancing the money to build the lines was at an end, 
and the company had indicated its willingness to pay up all the money 
without any strings tied to it at all. 

On December 20, 1950, having learned from Mr. Creim’s testimony 
before the Senate Appropriations Committee, for the first time, what 
rate SEPA had offered, because he was asked that question by a Sen- 
ator, we wrote NACA, making the additional offer to supply their 
power requirement at the identical rate quoted them by SEPA. As 
this date NACA had four optional offers before them. 

On January 12, 1951—less than 2 months—we again wrote NACA, 
attaching a data sheet which listed the salient points, for easy com- 
parison, of all the proposals so far submitted, except the proposal 
which was based on SEPA’s rates for cooperatives. This one was 
left out because we believed it not only indeterminate but more costly 
to NACA than any of the other proposals. On this tabulation we 
also included two additional proposals which we considered much 
more favorable to NACA than any of the others previously submitted, 
and, on the basis of SEPA’s proposal as to kilowatt demand and as 
to kilowatt-hours to be supplied, it showed the cost to NACA of each 
of these five proposals. Here is the significant fact that I hope you 
think about: As shown in that proposal, the wheeling proposal was 
the cheapest of the five, if NACA’s obligation to operate their Diesel 
plant in a low-water year was disregarded. On the basis appropriate 
to the different conditions of supply which they had indicated, this 
comparison was shown to NACA: SEPA service to it would cost 
$1,950,000 per year, on the SEPA proposal. Direct sales by Vepco 
on the present contract would cost $1,870,800, about $80,000 per year 
less than under SEPA. Vepco wheeling supply would cost $1,826,400, 
or over $120,000 per year less than SEPA supply. So our proposal 
there offered them the wheeling at a saving of over $120,000 under the 
SEPA proposal. 

In the accompanying letter we drew attention to the confident belief 
of our engineers that SEPA’s proposed lines could not possibly supply 
the amount and character of service required by NACA for their 
laboratory work and offered to substitute a transmission line from 
Suffolk to Langley Field for the planned third line from Chesterfield 
to Langley Field if NACA preferred supply from those two sources. 
That isanew line. Mr. Cary pointed it out to you a few moments ago, 
going across the river. 

On February 8, 1951, we received a letter from NACA which stated 
that they considered our proposal No. 2—our offer to supply at SEPA’s 
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rate—the most desirable of those submitted and then enclosed a sug- 
gested form of contract. In this letter they advanced the idea that 
we might improve the rate quoted after negotiations with SEPA had 
been concluded and expressed the belief that NACA should receive 
the benefit if, in fact, such negotiations did result in any improvement 
in cost of power. They also suggested that we might wish to delay 
completion of the NACA contract until our negotiation with SEPA 
had been concluded. Now, of course, we do not know but we think 
that is the main thing holding up the closing of that contract today. 

On February 15, 1951, just 3 weeks ago, we replied to this last letter, 
stating we could see no possibility that negotiations with SEPA would 
result in lowered power costs but we offered, if they did so result, to 
allow NACA, notwithstanding the term of their contract with us, 
to transfer at once to the wheeling proposal we had already submitted. 
We said if you find you can get it cheaper with the wheeling, you trans- 
ferovertothat. Wealso drew attention to certain substantial features 
of proposal No. 2 which they had omitted or misinterpreted in their 
proffered contract, and we suggested a considerable number of minor 
changes in wording of the various clauses. Also in this letter we ad- 
vised them that we had finally been able to arrange for this study of 
both SEPA’s and our own proposed facilities on this A. C. calculating 
board; that is a very important thing as all the engineers will tell you; 
that these studies showed that SEP A’s proposed facilities could not 
possibly meet the requirements of NAC A’s service; and that we find 
that ours, while better than SEPA’s, were not completely adequate 
either. We, therefore, included in this last letter an undertaking that 
we would at our expense install such additional facilities as might be 
required to render service, if furnished by us, of the proposed standards 
of service. We estimate that additional costs of $500,000 to $750,000 
might be incurred by the company in doing this. 

In this same letter we invited NACA engineers to review with us the 
results of the calculating board studies and since that time they have 
donethis. And we do not believe they would challenge our conclusions 
if you called them before you. 

So, you find that we have offered NACA propositions which assure 
them a brand of service much superior to the service they could 
secure from SEPA and at a cost substantially below the cost under 
SEP A’s proposal with the expenditure on the part of the Government 
of no money for critical materials to get the service. We are dis- 
appointed that the contract is not already a completed instrument but 
have high hope that it may be completed in the very near future and 
that it will be, when completed, a contract satisfactory to both NACA 
and Vepeo, 

Now, with reference to additional proposed SEPA lines in Virginia 
and North Carolina: Will you kindly look at the map, and, Mr. Cary, 
will you point out the line to Gatesville and the line from Buggs Island 
clown south ? 

Vepco likewise opposes appropriation of funds to be used by SEPA 
in constructing transmission lines from Suffolk, Va., to Gatesville, 
N. C., and from the Buggs Island project to Rocky Mount, Wilson, 
Goldsboro and Kinston, N. C., for which lines initial appropriations, 
presumably to be extended in the last half of the fiscal year starting 
July 1, 1951, are requested. 
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The proposed SEPA line from Suffolk to Gatesville would closely 
parallel Vepco’s 110,000-volt line from Suffolk to Winfall and Eliza- 
eth City. This Vepco 110,000-volt line is presently serving all the 
load in Gatesville and in this Gatesville-Winfall-Elizabeth City-Eden- 
ton area, including all REA cooperatives in that area. It is presently 
carrying about 15,000 kilowatts and it has unused capacity adequate 
to transmit at least 35,000 kilowatts more than it is now carrying. 
The proposed SEPA line would be, if built, a completely unnecessary 
duplication of facilities already in existence. In a large measure the 
same thing is true of the line south from Roanoke Rapids as you see 
there. 

As to the proposed Buggs Island, Rocky Mount, Wilson, Kinston 
line, Vepeo has already undertaken to construct such additional lines 
as might be needed to deliver from the project the entire output of 
the Buggs Island development and to deliver to Carolina Power & 
Light Co., so much of Buggs Island power as may be allocated to that 
company. One such additional line would be the proposed line from 
Buggs Island to Roanoke Rapids. Over this line and the existing 
line from Roanoke Rapids to Battleboro, Buggs Island power could 
be delivered to Carolina Power & Light Co. at Battleboro. 

After Carolina’s steam generating station at Goldsboro is placed in 
operation this vear the load on the Roanoke Rapids-Battleboro line 
will be some 15,000 kilowatts leaving about 35,000 kilowatts of unused 
‘apacity in the line available for transmitting Buggs Island power to 
the Goldsboro area. We are informed that Carolina Power & Light 
Co.’s line from Battleboro to Rocky Mount, Wilson, and Goldsboro 
also has unused capacity of some 40,000 kilowatts over and above that 
required to serve the entire loads in the areas through which it passes. 
This proposed SEPA line, from Rocky Mount south, would parallel 
the existing Carolina Power & Light Co.'s line very closely throughout 
its entire length. In the light of the unused transmission capacity, 
it would be a completely unnecessary duplication of transmission 
facilities. 


GENERAL DISPOSITION OF BUGGS ISLAND POWER 


I think you will be interested in looking into the background to see 
the means Vepco has taken to solve that problem without expense to 
the Government. 

Turning to the broad question of the general disposition of Buggs 
Island power, we believe that fair perspective for the Congress for 
appraisal of SEPA’s budget requests calls for a look into the back- 
ground to see the means that Vepco has made available to the Govern- 
ment for solution of its problems without Government expenditure. 


VEPCO’S EFFORTS TO PURCHASE 


As early as February 1949 Vepco approached the head of the Inte- 
rior Department’s Power Division, Mr. Walton Seymour—South- 
eastern at that time did not exist—to discuss distribution of the power 
from Buggs Island. The company was willing to buy any amount 
of that power and distribute it to the public over its system, which 
serves consumers at retail, and also serves cooperatives, municipali- 
ties, and Federal agencies at wholesale and retail in the Virginia serv- 
ice area surrounding Buggs Island and in part of eastern North 
Carolina. 
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T am referring to this because it has been at some time suggested 
here that we got very busy when the heat was put on us and not until 
then. As far back as February 1949 we had been steadily trying to 
work out something for the Interior Department for the disposition of 
this power, but starting in February we have been trying to work 
something out. Section 5 of the Flood Control Act of 1944 provides 
for the disposition of the surplus power generated at multiple-purpose 
projects. It establishes a preference in favor of public bodies and 
cooperatives and embodies an over-all mandate to the Interior Depart- 
ment to dispose of such surplus power in a manner encouraging the 
most widespread use consistent with sound business principles. 

Here isa great factor in connection with that power. 

Government hydro power generated at such plants as Buggs Island 
is principally characterized by high peaking capacity—that is, it is 
a great amount of power available for only a few hours each day. In 
other words, 204,000 kilowatt capacity at Buggs Island would 
be available in a dry year about 4 hours a day and in an average year 
about 8 hoursa day. It may be utilized for its fullest economic value 
only at the top of the utility loads in the area, on which there are high 
demands lasting only a part of a day. 

Thus, on the Vepco system, the top 100,000 kilowatts of demand may 
last for only 1 hour per day. Service on those loads is the basis of 
valuation of the projects by the Army engineers in their reports to 
Congress for its decision whether to develop the projects. In short, 
only when used to carry peak loads in conjunction with steam genera- 
tion in large quantities, such as is available on the public-utility sys- 
tems, is such hydro completely utilized. Only in that way are such 
hydroelectric developments by the Government economical. In this 
kind of a situation it is the company’s view that the purchase of Buggs 
Island power would satisfy the disposition in view of the Flood Con- 
trol Act. We were told by Mr. Seymour he was not in a position to 
negotiate. 

It is, therefore, the company’s view that purchase of the Buggs 
Island power by the company for general distribution would, in its 
area, best satisfy the distribution contemplated by the Flood Control 
Act. It was with this view that the company approached the Interior 
Department to express its willingness to do the job by buying and 
distributing the power. There could be no question of improper 
private profit from power produced by the Government. because the 
company is not allowed by law in the States of its operation to earn 
more than the reasonable regulated return upon its own investment. 

The company was told by Mr. Seymour that his office was not able 
to undertake negotiations at the time. 

In May 1949, in the case in which the Interior Department inter- 
vened to oppose the company’s application for a license to construct a 
hydroelectric project at Roanoke Rapids, testimony was given on 
behalf of the company that it was willing to purchase, transmit, and 
distribute all or any part of the Buggs Island power. 

In November 1949 the company wrote again to Mr. Seymour and on 
November 16 he replied that a regional power marketing organization 
for the Southeast would be established by the first of the year. He 
stated : 


Until the specific plans of this agency for the marketing of Buggs Island 
power can be developed, we are net in a position to estimate What portion of 
this power, if any, will be available to your company. 
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On June 19, 1950, the company wrote the Southeastern Power 
Administrator, Mr. Creim, just shortly after he was appointed, sug- 
gesting a conference concerning acquisition by Vepco of some portion 
of Buggs Island power. Mr. Creim replied on Sune 27, agreeing to 
the conference but stating: 

There is some doubt in my mind that any practical accomplishment can result 
fom our conversation at this time. My view results from the condition of 
apparently conflicting policies which clouds the larger question of Buggs Island 
power as part of the whole Roanoke River Basin. I feel that it may be difficult 
properly to discuss the disposition of Buggs Island power until the over-all 
situation in the entire basin has been clarified. The action pending before the 
Federal Power Commission in connection with your application for license to 
construct the Roanoke Rapids power plant, together with other activities of 
your company before the Virginia Corporation Commission in connection with 
the Old Dominion Electric Cooperative’s request for approval of their loan 
contract, further complicates discussion. 

Of course, as you can see between the lines, his thought is he could 
not see how he could work out a contract at that time. 

In spite of this expressed willingness of the company to take and 
distribute Buggs Island power by buying it at the plant, and also 
by wheeling it from the plant as I will discuss in further detail, 
SEPA’s budget request now asks for appropriations for Government 
transmission lines to dispose of that power. There is no justification 
for the request. 


VEPCO’S EFFORTS TO DISTRIBUTE BY WHEELING 


In September 1949 the REA announced approval of a loan of some 
$15,000,000 to a super-cooperative, Old Dominion Electric Coopera- 
tive, to construct a generating and transmission system which would 
replace power supplied by this company to REA cooperatives in its 
area in Virginia with power from a proposed cooperative steam plant 
in conjunction with power to be rs ae from Buggs Island. 

In lieu of this proposed investment of public money to make Buggs 
Island available to these 11 cooperatives the company on September 
30, 1949, offered to wheel to them, the wheeling charge, if not mutually 
agreed, to be fixed by the Federal Power Commission. The company 
offered also to firm the Buggs Island power by selling the cooperatives 
all their remaining requirements at the highly favorable rate of 
71% mills. 

There is one important difference between the wheeling and firming 
as thus proposed by the company for Buggs Island power in Septem- 
ber 1949 and the type contemplated by Southeastern’s budget pro- 
posals here. The difference is that on Southeastern’s proposals 
Southeastern, rather than the customer, would pay the wheeling and 
firming charges, and Southeastern would then collect. both its own 
and the company’s charges from the customer. This is the basis upon 
which Southeastern calls for a so-called continuing fund—a means 
to provide a constant source of funds to pay for wheeling service and 
firming power, to be replaced out of revenues collected by South- 
eastern from the customers. 

Now, I want you to analyze this continuing fund as you will notice 
from it in SEPA the finance from this was called continuing fund. 
Mr. Furcolo, if you have not had experience with this thing you will 
be surprised to see how it works, They take this $200,000 out of the 
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receipts and draw a check; and another check for that amount falls 
into the top of their revenues as they take it out of the bottom. The 
requested continuing fund of $200,000 would, out of Southeastern’s 
purchases and sales, revolve in millions. The only apparent reason 
why Southeastern, rather than the customer, must pay for wheeling 
and firming charges is that Southeastern insists it must be so. The 
practical effect of placing the contracts on this basis rather than 
having both the wheeling charges and the payments for firming energy 
paid by the customer is that Southeastern is placed in the power busi- 
ness generally—buying, selling, leasing facilities, chartering services, 
marketing steam as well as hydro power, and exchanging. 

We say to this committee that fundamentally we do not understand 
why effectuation of the mandate of the Flood Control Act to market 
the surplus hydro power requires, and on the contrary we believe it 
discountenances, this general engagement in the power business by 
the Government for buying, selling, transmitting, and marketing steam 
as well as hydro power, when on such a proposal as made by the Vir- 
ginia company in September 1949, the hydro power can be marketed 
with all the advantages to the Government and to the customer of 
supplying steam power and transmission, without placing the Govern- 
ment generally in the business. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Creim testified in Richmond in September 1950, 
that this wheeling and firming proposal by the company was meaning- 
less to him. He said that by fixed Department policy he would never 
consent to the wheeling of any Southeastern power by a private com- 
pany for the account of a Government customer, or for the account 
of anyone except the United States itself. He did not describe any 
practical consequences that he had in mind in insisting upon this dis- 
tinction. However, it is clear that the distinction would compel 
Congress to give him an appropriation of a continuing fund to place 
him generally in the power business. That, we believe, is not where 
he belongs and is not whiat should be done for effectuation of section 
5 of the Flood Control Act when all of its provisions can be carried 
out without any need for taking a step of that kind which none of the 
provisions of the act contemplate. 

In any event, it appears from Southeastern’s budget justification 
that there is no need for the “continuing fund” for SEPA for the fiscal 
year 1952. Sections 25 to 27 list the power projects. The first four 
listed are the only projects which are now operating or will operate 
before the fall of 1952. The entire output of those four projects is 
already sold, that of Allatoona to Georgia Power Co., and the rest 
to TVA. They need no continuing fund. The first generation to 
come in after that is that of Philpott in September 1952. 

The serious legislative questions involved in the “continuing fund” 
need not and should not be disposed of on this appropriation request. 
This committee is thoroughly aware of the acute controversy on the 
issue of abuses of the fund in the Southwest. The contractual ar- 
rangements and legislative considerations as to Southeastern power 
marketing we say should be more fully developed, and this committee 
and Congress can take any advisable action on the occasion of the 
1953 budget requests in the light of conditions and contracts at that 
time. And there is no occasion for you gentlemen to face that this 
year. . 
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I have one further point—Vepco’s efforts to distribute Buggs Island 
power—(c) by wheeling for the account of the Government. ' 

Since Mr. Creim put an absolute end to all development of wheeling 
and firming for account of the customer, on which there would be no 
need for a continuing fund, and which Mr. Creim categorically out- 
lawed when the company made such an offer to the Virginia coopera- 
tives there was no room for any further proposal by the company on 
this basis. ; 

Yet when the company then offered to wheel and firm strictly for 
the account of the Government, which is the last negotiation we had, 
eliminating all need for Government transmission line construction, 
and doing so on the basis Mr. Creim insisted must be observed, the 
company then found that even with this wheeling Mr. Creim still 
insisted that there must be Government transmission line construc- 
tion, and that there should be wheeling by the company only from 
the end of Government transmission lines rather than from the power 
plant. The company has offered complete wheeling and firming for 
the account of the Government throughout its service area over facili- 
ties existing now and which it will guarantee to be existing when 
Buggs Island power is ready. SEPA’s budget justification states 
that its program is geared to “maximum use of the existing facilities” 
(sec. 23). Yet in spite of availability to SEPA of system-wide trans- 
mission facilities, it still insists it must build transmission and that 
the wheeling should be arranged at the end of its lines rather than at 
the power plant. 

Wheeling for Government account was discussed by Mr. Holtzclaw 
with Mr. Creim in July 1950. Mr. Holtzclaw is president of the com- 
pany. In September 1950, Mr. Creim delivered to Mr. Holtzclaw a 
form of contract, not as an offer but for his information and for dis- 
cussion. Thereafter, the company prepared and delivered under date 
of November 30, 1950, a formal proposal for complete wheeling, for 
the account of the Government, which he said was the only way he 
would do business, to the Government’s preference customers in the 
company’s service area. The proposal was stated in a letter setting 
forth the over-all principles, and enclosing a detailed memorandum 
of terms. 

This proposal, through proposing to wheel and firm for the account 
of the Government, would have required very little, if any, continuing 
fund operation. It was proposed that SEPA pay Vepco in power for 
Vepco’s wheeling service, and return hydro energy for firming steam 
energy from Vepco. SEPA was to pay in dollars only for the excess 
of energy delivered by Vepco over that returned by SEPA. That 
could be reasonably estimated and included in their operating esti- 
mates. 

Vepco’s proposals were patterned after, and the amount of compen- 
sation was based upon, the terms of contracts which had been executed 
by the Interior Department agencies elsewhere, specifically those in 
Montana, Oklahoma, and Colorado. 

As you are a new man, Mr. Furcolo, I hope you will take the oppor- 
tunity to check this. We have brought along, in reference to all three 
of these, important letters and exhibits that we recently had with 
NACA since we were before you and we brought along copies of this 
last wheeling proposal that we have submitted to Southeastern. It is 
a terribly complicated contract but we have it here for you. 
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In a moment, I will be through. 

A meeting for negotiations at Southeastern’s headquarters at 
Elberton, Ga., on January 15, 16, 17 was then arranged. May it please 
the committee, there Mr. Creim presented a proposed draft of wheel- 
ing and firming contract. And I want you to notice what he put in it. 

A cardinal feature of this proposal, as against that we submitted 
to you, was that delivery should be made by SEPA to the Vepco sys- 
tem not at Buggs Island, but at the end of SEPA transmission lines 
at Chase City, 16 miles from Buggs Island; at Suffolk, 113 miles from 
Buggs Island and two-thirds of the way along the route to Langley 
Field; and at Chesterfield, 76 miles from Buggs Island and right at 
the heart of the company’s system. 

In spite of this and other major issues, negotiations were continued 
for 3 days, January 15, 16, and 17, and substantial progress was made 
on many features discussed. The meeting was adjourned for Vepco 
to draft a complete counterproposal and this is the one which I say 
we are now prepared to discuss with you. 

On January 29 Mr. Creim discussed with Vepco in Richmond a pre- 
liminary draft of the counterproposal and further progress was 
achieved. 

The counterproposal was completed and mailed him on February 
10. A meeting was held for further negotiations on this proposal at 
Elberton on February 26 and 27—just last week—a week ago today. 
Agreement in detail or in principle was finally reached on clause after 
clause in the contract, and the negotiations adjourned for complete 
drafting of these clauses and for a final effort by the parties to reach 
agreement on the few major points of disagreement. 

Now, here is the significant thing: Of these unsettled points we 
believe there are only two of any great difficulty. These differences 
are the same at this stage as they were at the beginning, and you 
gentlement, in your discussions in Congress are going to have to tell 
Mr. Creim what to do about it. They are, 

(1) The difference over SEPA’s insistence that wheeling by Vepco 
shall be only at the end of Government transmission lines which SEPA 
proposes to build from Buggs Island. We do not believe it was ever 
- Intended to put one of these utilities in a position to say, We are going 
to build transmission lines anyway and if you want to wheel then you 
will wheel where we are going to deliver. 

(2) The difference over the wheeling rate. 

As to the rate, SEPA insists upon a flat rate of 1 mill per kilowatt- 
hour for transmission throughout Vepco’s system. Vepco is satisfied 
from its studies that SEPA is here insisting that it pay for this wheel- 
ing service less than half of Vepco’s own transmission costs, and of 
course far less than would be the Government cost for Government 
transmission throughout the area served. 

On its part, Vepco has proposed rates according to zones on the 
pattern of the Montana and Colorado contracts at 1 mill for each 50 


miles. This is equal to or less than the charge agreed to by Interior 
in other Western and Southwestern wheeling contracts, 

As to whether, on a final resolution of this issue at rates which are 
fair in relation to Vepco’s costs, and which are already quoted below 
Government cost for the equivalent service and below rates Govern- 
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ment has agreed to elsewhere, the available wheeling shall be from 
Buggs Island without construction of Government lines which are 
unnecessary and which improperly displace a regulated, private utility 
company, is for the Congress to decide and to tell Mr. Creim to decide. 

We earnestly submit that there is no justification for the requested 
transmission line appropriation and that the supplemental appropria- 
tion for the Langley line, which the Senate committee and the Senate 
vote enjoins, since satisfactory wheeling is available, should not be 
spent but should be withdrawn. 

We submit that the appropriation for $4,500,000 should be with. 
drawn or rescinded. 

I thank you very much. 

Mr. Kirwan. t want to allow time for questions. You mentioned 
Mr. Furcolo’s not being on the committee. You said nine members of 
the Virginia group opposed it. They did in the committee room but 
not on the floor of the House. There was not one member from Vir- 
ginia who opposed it on the floor. 

Mr. Moore. I understand there was not a record vote. 

Mr. Kirwan. There was not one man opposed to it on the floor of 
Congress. Sieg had the privilege of opposing it there. 

Mr. Moore. You recall on their appearance before your commit- 
tee that Mr. Gary 

Mr. Kirwan. | understand, and I again say now what you said was 
not the truth. 

Mr. Moors. They opposed it in this room but not on the floor of 
the House. I understand there was no record vote. 

Mr. Kirwan. There was not one who stood up on the floor of Con- 
gress. The record is there. That is what I want Mr. Furcolo to un- 
derstand. 

Mr. Furcoro. I had a note here on page 15. You mentioned, “all 
nine of the Congressmen from Virginia on record as completely op- 
posed it.” 

Mr. Kirwan. Over on the Senate side on a roll call where they all 
had to stand up and be counted they did vote. Whatever they did 
in committee, they had a roll-call vote in the Senate. 

Another thing I want to call Mr. Furcolo’s attention to. I want 
you to read the first proposal submitted by Vepco to this committee, 
or rather to the Government—we are not a negotiating body—the In- 
terior Department does that. I want you to take a look at the pro- 
posal rat the one he speaks of now. When you are in the power 
business for 65 years you could not come up with that proposal at this 
time. I told that to the southwestern power companies and they 
later admitted they were wrong. To a trucking firm today, I can 
say that I want to be moved to some isolated spot in Oklahoma or 
Colorado. They will move that furniture. But when they get there 
there is no electricity—and there is 65 years’ experience. Power com- 
ponnte-ant in your area—have admitted that they were not on the 
job. 

Mr. Moore. In Virginia, even in the rural electrification, there is 
about.95 percent complete coverage of service. 

Mr. Furcolo asked for the record of the position taken by the Vir- 
ginia Congressmen. You see it on pages 78 and 79 of the report of this 
subcommittee hearing. ; 
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Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Furcolo will have plenty of time to get a copy of 
the record you mention and go to his office and take a look at the record. 
When we come to mar kup the bill he will see for himself what hap- 
pened and see what proposals you made. 

Mr. Moorr. I don’t question we got new ideas as we went along. 

Mr. Kirwan. But you opposed Buggs Island and the building of it ? 

Mr. Moore. We did. 

Mr. Kirwan. With the scarcity of power in the United States you 
do not mean to tell me that you missed the boat—you missed the ocean. 
With the scarcity of power in this country, we should never let all our 
resources be wasted whether in Virginia, Ohio, or where it is. 

Mr. Moore. That is a long story. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is a long story. Show me one dam that they have 
not opposed—out in Hoover Dam, when this committee was out there 
some years ago, I asked them in Los Angeles why they opposed the 
building of this dam. They said, “No, we did not.” The same thing 
occurred in St. Louis. 

Mr. Moore. The amount of flood control involved in Buggs Island 
is very little. 

Mr. Kirwan. You opposed the power end of it which was badly 
needed, when the water was going out to sea. 

Mr. Moore. We do not believe it is the purpose of the Government, 
and has not been in the past, to authorize power projects as such in 
competition with private companies. 

Mr. Kirwan. That was the business of Congress when they author- 
ized that project, and that was not done by this committee. 

Mr. Moore. And we thought it was our privilege to express our- 
selves. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is your privilege. But I just wanted to find 
out. You opposed the building of it and I wanted Mr. Furcolo to 
have the facts. I was not going to have a discussion but you insisted 
on Mr. Furcolo taking cognizance of what was going on. He is a 
lawyer and I am not and he should know the dalcones between the 
two views. I am surprised if you could learn in 3 or 4 weeks the vast 
difference between the offers. It took you only a couple of weeks to 
learn the difference between the two proposals. I think this com- 
mittee gave permission to build a transmission line. You could not 
seem to meet it with a proposal like you have come up with now. 

Mr. Moore. We have improved it, 

Mr. Kirwan. That is the surprising thing to me—you learn so fast. 

Mr. Moore. The main difference in the proposals submitted now 
and then was that we learned in the hearings of one of the things 
NACA wanted—it was two sources of power. 

Mr. Kirwan. They said that very plain in these hearings. It was 
simple to ask them before they got in front of this committee. 

Mr. Moore. Oh yes. In that sense. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is so simple to understand that I can do it and I 
am only a first grader. But you did not do it. I do not like to be 
sitting here week after week working over these power issues. I am 
for the utilities and big business and all of them. I want them to sur- 
vive, but I want tosee them comein. They comeinnow. Why didn’t 
they come in 3 months ago. 

Mr. Moore. We have learned. 

Mr. Kirwan. After 65 years you should have learned. 
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Mr. Norretx. Since we cannot get the argument settled as to pri- 
vate and public power here this morning in this committee, I would 
like to know what happened to the highly emergency request for 
funds that they made last December ? at happened to that item 
that was placed in the bill over my support when it got into the 
Senate? 

Mr. Moorr. I am sorry you came in just after I explained it. I do 
not want to assume to know things that I should not know. As I 
understand it, you gentlemen voted finally 3 to 3 in this committee. 

Mr. Norrexx. It was a divided vote. 

Mr. Moore. With Mr. Cannon voting it was 3 to 3. It then went to 
the House Appropriations Committee and was voted 17 to 21 to 
keep it in the bill. It went through the House without a record vote 
and it went to the Senate and we appeared there. That vote was 13 
to 5 to drop the item in the Senate committee. The Senate then 
passed the bill leaving that item out. 

At this it then went into conference. The conference finally took 
place on the 1st day of January and the two Houses—it lobieed as 
though it would be deadlocked. ‘The House stood firm on keeping it in. 
The Senate had a great debate about it with an understanding that 
there would be a moral obligation entered into by Senator Robertson 
and Senator Hayden that there would not be a dollar of the money 
spent until further efforts were made and the power company would 
make a fair wheeling contract. It was on that understanding the 
bill was concurred in 41 to 43 in the Senate. 

Mr. Norrewi. So carrying out that intent there was no money spent! 

Mr. Moore. That is our understanding. 

Mr. Norrett. Do you know how the two Virginia Senators feel 
about the matter ? 

Mr. Moore. They have expressed themselves rarely here and we 
have letters from them bitterly opposed to the item. 

Mr. Norretn. Do I understand the entire House delegation of Vir- 
ginia are still opposed to it? 

Mr. Moore. So far as we know. We have not had any expression 
different—I am not in a position to represent them on it. We have no 
information different from that. I feel, therefore, Mr. Geary will 
speak for it. 

Mr. Norretn. Are any of these lines proposed by SEPA in the 
vicinity of Buggs Island remotely connected with national defense ! 

Mr. Moore. They are not necessary for national defense, as | 
pointed out before you came in. In the Senate hearing, Senator 
Robertson had taken up the matter with the Defense Department and 
he presented a letter in which he stated they had not been consulted 
about the matter and did not participate in it in any way. 

The NACA laboratories is a defense project. But the real point 
is that under this last offer—they have five offers—one is exactly the 
same as Southeastern which was a higher amount. Another one 
would be to keep buying as they are doing now. Another is to wheel 
from Buggs Island. It car be done in any one of three ways. We 
have offered to continue to furnish all their needs as we have in the 
past with our own facilities. 

Mr. Norrett. How about REA’s down there? I am for them; but 
I do not want to go further than is absolutely necessary in replacing 
private industry with publicly owned industry, whether it is wheeling 
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power or some other field. Are they getting their power in sufficient 
lots and on reasonable terms ? 

Mr. Moore. We have just finished a hearing before the commission 
in Virginia in what is called the Old Dominion Electric case involving 
a loan proposed at $15 million where the commission found on Decem- 
ber 12, a week after we appeared before them, that there was no basis 
for a loan with the effort that the company had made. We furnished 
practically all the power. 

Mr. Norretu. In sufficient quantity ? 

Mr. Moore. At a 714-mill rate and that the service was satisfactory 
and good. 

Mr. Norrew.. How is that compared with the other areas of the 
country? Is it much lower or average? 

Mr. Moore. Some in the TVA area and'some in your area are a little 
lower but the average throughout the country is very much higher 
than that. 

Mr. Norretx. I am told by Mr. Wright, Director of the SEPA that 
in my area the private power company is selling power cheaper than 
either the SEPA or TVA. I do not understand how that can be done 
by a private concern, but I have no reason to doubt the truth of it. 
I want the power just as cheap as I can get it, on a reasonably good 
economy basis, for the REA. 

When you correct your testimony, if you will, you could include a 
brief comparison of your rates to the REA and other rates in other 
sections. 

Mr. Moore. They are developed in the Senate hearing, the statement 
of Senator Maybank. The figures of the Army engineers as to the price 
or cost of Buggs Island power was around 9 mills in connection with 
the 714-mill rate we had quoted. Here is a decision of the Virginia 
commission in which they found that under the 714-mill rate we offer 
that the cooperatives in Virginia over the 35 years of the loan would 
have saved a minimum of $20 million. 

Mr. Norre.tu. Now, I do want to get in the record here that these 
dams are flood-control dams. 

When I first came to Congress I served on the Flood Control Legis- 
lative Committee and flood control is the problem. 

Mr. Moore. That is right. 

Mr. Norreit. And a dam is often made feasible by making it a 
multiple-purpose dam. Power can be used to supplement the eco- 
nomics involved in flood control so as to make a dam economically 
feasible. ; 

Mr. Moore. That is right. 

Mr. Norreti. The power need was determined by considering the 
then existing utilities in the locality but it was a flood-control dam. 
I always argued that flood control should be kept in the lead. The 
other items are of importance. But the problem of flood control makes 
all other problems incidental. 

_Mr. Furcor. | was under the impression that some of the coopera- 
tives of Virginia—I am not sure which—objected to what they 
thought was the high cost of the wheeling. I do not know whether 
their opinion is right or wrong. But how do you justify the wheeling 
charge which they seem to think is excessive ? 

Mr. Moore. I think you will have the answer in several ways. The 
studies we made in our own system for 1949 show that the actual 
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cost is 2.3 mills. That is the total system-cost. For 1950 we have 
not got the final figures. It looks like approximately 2 mills on 
the average. We made studies in connection with their proposed 
Old Dominion system. That was a supercooperative to serve all 
these 11. I have not the figure exactly in mind. 

Mr. Cary. The Old Dominion testimony which Mr. Moore has 
referred to, using their own figures, we calculate that their cost of 
transmission in the first year will be 3.18. -I would like to correct 
that, 3.19. In the fifth year, which is the optimum year, for which 
the system was designed, 2.18. I would say somewhere between the 
two figures represents a fair average. 

Mr. Moore. We figure that the actual wheeling charge to these Vir- 
ginia cooperatives under the proposal to Southeastern will also 
work out right on the nose at 2.3. The Interior Department has 
signed these other contracts which are based upon 1 mill for each 50- 
mile zone. We used that in one of the cases, the Montana case. Our 
charge will be a little lower than that because of the difference in the 
way they figure the losses. In Montana and Colorado they have a 
1 mill rate for each 50-mile zone. We have offered to have the check 
made by their engineers with us as to what the annual costs are and 
it is understood that they will be over here in the next few days at 
Richmond to check that over. 

Mr. Furcoro. That was the next question I was going to discuss 
with you. Do you plan any discussion with the Virginia cooperatives ? 

Mr. Moorr. We rca been trying to, as much as we could, but they 
have been settled on wanting to go ahead on the Old Dominion. We 
have this offer outstanding at the rate of 714 mills. 

Mr. Furcoto. As you look at the map it seems to show some sort 
of duplication but as a practical matter there is not very much you 
can tell, as to whether or not there is duplication unless you know 
the load capacities, merely looking at the map. 

Mr. Moore. I agree. The map by itself does not tell the whole 
story. It is rather for the engineers, and Mr. Sutton, of the Carolina 
Power & Light Co., and Mr. Cocke, of the Duke Power Co., will also 
speak on that. I have to agree with you that the map does not tell 
the whole story. 

Mr. Furcoio. Perhaps you might submit for the record, if you have 
it, I am interested in any applications you may have in defense finding 
certificates that you could file? 

Mr. Moore. We have not any. 

Mr. Furcoxo. Do any of the companies have any ? 

Mr. Moore. I don’t know. My company has none. 

Mr. Furcoro. As far as your company is concerned you have not 
made any request for Government assistance—— 

Mr. Moore. Our company is one of the finest financed in the country. 
We have no trouble financing all our own needs. 

Mr. Furcowo. On pages 3 and 4 of your statement, you make a point 
of saying there is no real power shortage and that there have been 
claims made that there would be and you say no shortage ever 
develops? 

And you say there will not be any shortage in the future? 

Mr. Moore. In this area. 
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Mr. Furcoro. And you think whatever you have now is sufficient 
to take care of the future, or that there will not be a shortage in light 
of plans you have in mind? 

Mr. Moore. In light of plans and what is there now. We know the 
programs of these companies in the area and they have this wonder- 
ful interconnection to work which serves as a tremendous reserve. 

Mr. Furcoro. Have you enough already or, if not, I was going to 
ask what you had in mind with the construction program. 

Mr. Moore. The construction program is to take care of increasing 
loads and reserves. 

Mr. Furcoro. There was some discussion about the Suffolk sub- 
station to Langley Field bulding lines that you have in mind there. 
I could not be quite sure in my mind whether you thought those were 
needed, or whether you felt the Government was moving in and you 
had to put these in in order to have them say the Government would 
keep out. I do not know what your opinion is. Perhaps you could 
answer that? Perhaps an engineer could do that ? 

Mr. Moore. He could answer it better than I. But we firmly be- 
lieve that the service we said we were ready to render 3 months ago 
in that connection would render an adequate service to this facility. 

The second point is, anybody will have to admit that a second 
source of supply would be better and we are proceeding with plans 
for the new construction we had in mind, and have had in mind, long 
before this controversy developed, to put in an additional power plant 
in the Norfolk area. The loads had reached the point where an addi- 
tional plan had to be installed. We have moved up a little bit the 
time for constructing that new 100,000-kilowatt plant and with that 
in mind we would be in a position to satisfy the NACA demand that 
they get the extra source of power. So it is really both. I admit 
that the pressure of this situation has had to do with speeding up the 
time of construction of the new plant. 

Mr. Furcoro. In the course of your testimony it did seem to me 
that on two or three occasions you folks have in mind a certain charge 
or rate which you assumed was fair and reasonable. 

Mr. Moore. That is right. 

Mr. Furcoro. You would not have arrived at such a figure unless 
you thought it fair, reasonable, and just? 

Mr. Moores. That is right. 

Mr. Furcoito. And the Government figure might be unfair and un- 
just, but however they arrived at it, you people would move your 
figure down ? 

Mr. Moore. There is a comparative feature involved. We have been 
serving Langley Field on a rate known as rate 77 which is in the book 
I handed you. When we heard Mr. Creim’s testimony in the Senate, 
these engineers were able with their slide rule to find the very rate 
they had in mind. All we did in following that up was this—we 
said, if you want service on the same conditions, Mr. Creim, you can 
take it on the rate we have now or on a wheeling charge rate. Then we 
had two other rates that had attractive features in them. There is 
no doubt about it, we did set up some of these rates to meet the com- 
petitive situation but the important fact was that the rate under which 
we were serving them was a cheaper rate than what he had. Then we 
went ahead in three other propositions and improved it in a way that in 
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the long run in the interest of our stockholders and the public gen- 
erally would be better. 

Mr. Furcowo. What Iam trying to get atisthis. It looks as though 
you arrive at some figures and then because of action taken by the 
Government or someone else, you would revise your figures that would 
give this service at a lower rate, something more reasonable to the 
ultimate consumer. What I am trying to get at is this—I know you 
have a good company. That is right, isn’t it? 

Mr. Moore. We certainly do. 

Mr. Furcoro. And I know you have been fair, reasonable, and just 
with everyone with whom you have dealt. And yet, within a short 

riod of time, based on nothing except the fact that the Government 

ad taken some sort of action, you were able to give more reasonable 
rates without hurting your company ? 

Mr. Moore. We do not believe our company would suffer a red figure 
or a loss in any proposal we have made. You are entirely right that 
these other efforts have been made to present various attractive features 
not in the original rate and that were not in the Southeastern. Per- 
fectly frankly, it was a matter of competition. 

Mr. Furcoxo. As a matter of competition ? 

Mr. Moore. But at the same time we have not thought of leaving 
the company in shape where with respect to its other customers or 
stockholders there would result a loss from any one of these loads. 

Mr. Furcowo. That is right. In other words, what would happen 
as a result of the competition or the move made by the Government 
your company, without hurting itself and being fair to its stock- 
holders, modified its offer to such an extent that you were then able 
to make a better offer and put some features in? Or give then addi- 
tional services which would have the appearance of giving them some- 
thing better ? 

Mr. Moore. A little more of what they wanted. 

Mr. Furcowo. Yes. And more than what they had had in the 
former suggestion ? 

Mr. Moore. That is certainly true in part. 

Mr. Furcow. And would it be fair to say that that result, whether 
it is good or bad did come about primarily as a result of some action 
taken by the Government, either to put you people in a position where 
you had to change your plans in order to compete, or something of 
that nature ? 

Mr. Moore. There were three things that brought it about, the first 
was the competitive situation; the second was we had been discussing 
very intensely with the NACA representative their own needs and 
there have been variations that have developed in this discussion ; and, 
third, in our own plans for taking care of the loads in that Norfolk 
area, particularly in this war situation of the last few months, there 
have had to be changes in our own plans. 

Mr. Furcoro. I can see that. 

At page 10 of your statement, point 5, I frankly cannot quite under- 
stand that tremendous difference there. Perhaps, I do not under- 
stand the point you are making. But as I read it, you seem to make 
a point of showing a really tremendous saving that you people make, 
still doing the same things that otherwise would be done. 

Mr. Moore. That is certainly right. Mr. Cary will explain that. 
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Mr. Cary. That was relating back to the proposal we made to NACA 
in December which required something a little different from some- 
thing on this map. It did not have this blue line from Suffolk to 
Langley Field. He had a third circuit to Langley Field. Here is 
the feature that made the saving possible. 

This black line from Chesterfield to Langley Field is in the early 
stages of construction. We stated at that time that that line could be 
redesigned in its early stages to be a double-circuit line instead of a 
single-circuit line and the only additional cost would be the cost of 
hanging this second wire. <A total of three circuits is required to do 
that job. That was the reason for the savings. 

Mr. Furcoro. In other words, it really means because of some- 
thing you had already had in mind you people were able to do it? 

Mr. Cary. The point is, this line here under construction has to 
be built regardless of NACA requirements, whether they sign a con- 
tract or not. 

Mr. Furcoro. This will clear it up for me if you can tell me if you 
and SEPA were to do the same thing and provide the same service 
and neither one of you had anything—— 

Mr. Moore. If we were not already there, there would not be this 
difference. 

The Southeastern line would have to be 146 miles long whereas the 
line Mr. Cary is talking about is only 70 miles. 

Mr. Fvurcoro. I think I get it now. I was amazed by the differ- 
ence. 

Mr. Cary. That is the explanation of that much difference. 

Mr. Furcoto. On page 19 of your statement, the second, third, and 
fourth sentences— 

The wheeling proposal was the cheapest of the five, if NACA’s obligation to 
operate their Diesel plant in a low water year was disregarded. On the bases 
appropriate to the different conditions of supply, this comparison was shown 
to NACA: SEPA service to it would cost $1,950,000 per year; direct sales by 
Vepco on the present contract would cost $1,870,800, about $80,000 per year less ; 
Vepco wheeling supply would cost $1,826,400, or over $120,000 per year less than 
SEPA supply. 

Mr. Cary. That was to parallel the Southeastern proposal to 
NACA. I have not seen the proposal. I have read and heard Mr. 
Creim describe it before the Senate. The NACA people estimated 
Langley Field for a 10,000-kilowatt Diesel station. They now put 
their estimated requirements at 120,000 kilowatts per year. Under 
Southeastern’s proposal, with Buggs Island being a hydro, in a dry 
year they will run short, and there is a requirement that Langley Field 
will run its Diesel plant when requested. 

We made our proposal paralleling Southeastern’s proposal. We 
duplicated the whole thing and put that in it. If they had a contract 
with us there would be very little reason for running that Diesel 
plant. 

Mr. Furcoro. And this is to clarify for my mind the point the 
chairman and you were talking about very briefly. 

I think we understand that as far as any of these Congressmen going 
on record in the Congressional Record is concerned, either by speech, 
or vote, or record, that up to now whatever their private opinions may 
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Mr. Moore. That is my understanding. You have before you three 
of the Congressmen who came in when Mr. Gary came in. He said 
they had and he said they had all authorized him to appear in opposi- 
tion. That is all. 

Mr. JENSEN. Every member of this committee who has been on the 
committee for any time knows that we have had similar problems to 
cope with in many parts of the United States. Of course, it is very 
natural that because of the fact that you gentlemen are just hired men 
for a lot of people who know the companies you work for that it is your 
job to get the best kind of a deal you can get commensurate with fair 
dealing from any source that you have to deal with, whether it be a 
Government or other companies. 

I presume you gentlemen have controversies between each other 
between utility companies ¢ 

Mr. Moore. We certainly do, Congressman. 

Mr. Jensen. But you finally work them out. 

Mr. Moore. Usually. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. And you finally get together and have interconnected 
your lines—which is to the benefit of everybody concerned including 
the national defense program. Isn’t that a fact? 

Mr. Moore. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. Now, I might say that this committee has on many 
occasions taken issue with private utilities in the past because of the 
fact that they did not spend their own money in sufficient quantities 
to run transmission lines to people who needed power. I am happy 
to say that I am proud of the fact that I am one Member of Congress 
that has insisted that private utilities spend their own money-—that 
is the people’s money, the people for whom they work. They must see 
to it that they run their power lines to the skimmed milk areas as well 
as to the cream areas. 

At this time, I feel that most of the private utilities in the coun- 
try, because this committee has insisted on them getting out and 
spending their own money to run transmission lines to the skimmed 
milk points as well as the cream points, have expanded their pro- 
grams to do the things this committee insisted they should. We have 
taken the position many times, Mr. Moore, right here and all over the 
country that, if private utilities did not run transmission lines to 
those people who needed power, this committee would try its best 
to see to it that these people got power. 

Mr. Moore. I understand that. 

Mr. Jensen. I think that is one good reason why the private utili- 
ties are today spending a lot of money in expansion programs and 
are working out their difficulties with the REA’s and are giving the 
REA’s the best service they can give, or the best rates they can give, 
as you explained. With that a great difficulty has been settled. We 
have this thing in much better shape than we had 8 years, or 6 years, 
or 4 years, or 2 years ago and I am ready to give every member of 
this committee a lot of credit for that job. There have been times 
that I am thought that transmission lines built by the Government 
should not have been built. But I can tell you frankly that, generally 
speaking, on the big problems that this committee has been pretty 
solid. There have been times that we have differed and we have put 
in transmission lines I did not agree with but I think we have been 
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mighty fair with the private utilities. And I want to say that our 
chairman has been fair with the private utilities. There have been 
times when he and I have po pel but I respect his opinions. When 
he spanked you fellows a little for asking this $4,000,000 originally, I 
can see his point. But now you have come through and possibly after 
somebody took you to the woodshed, so to speak, we are getting down 
now where we are trying to do something good for the country 
generally. 

What you ask is that we do not spend the taxpayers’ money for those 
cases where you have agreed to do the job, to furnish the needed power 
to Langley Field and REA in sufficient quantities as they desire 
and also to save these critical materials which are in such demand today 
for the defense program. 

Mr. Moore. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. Now, I am wondering, maybe that speech was not 
necessary but you know every once in a while you have to clear the 
rubbish away to get to the core of the thing. But I did want to make 
that statement to show you this committee is proud of what it has done. 

Mr. Moore. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Jensen. And that means for you and the committee. 

Now, there has not been much said about the proposed lines SEPA 
is asking from Buggs Island to Rocky Mount. 

Mr. Cary. Kinston. 

Mr. Jensen. Is there a hydroelectric dam on that line down there? 

Mr. Cary. No project down in this area at all. 

Mr. Jensen. That does not lead to another dam ? 

Mr. Cary. It points in that direction which you can see on this map 
here. Here is the line you were talking about right here from Buggs 
Island to Rocky Mount here and then to Goldsboro on down. 

Mr. Jensen. Is there a Government dam in that area—a hydroelec- 
tric dam in that area below Buggs Island ? 

Mr. Cary. No. 

Mr. JENSEN. So the line would not be necessary to tie in the hydro- 
electric dams. 

Mr. Cary. That isthe area served by Carolina Power? 

Mr. JensEN. The reason I asked is because this committee is always 
taking the position that it was good policy to connect hydro dams with 
transmission lines in a given area. 

Mr. Cary. The type of line they are proposing to build from Buggs 
Island to Goldsboro in my opinion is not adequate to tie in two projects 
— of any size. 

Mr. Jensen. Now, just another question or two. I understand that 
Vepco is ready and willing and able and will enter into a contract with 
the Government to furnish all the power that is needed at Langley 
Field? 

Mr. Cary. That is right. Under five options. 

Mr. JeNsEN. Under five options which you say isa saving ? 

Mr. Cary. Four of them are savings under the Southeastern’s offer, 
as compared with the cost of the power if they bought it directly from 
Southeastern’s own proposal before the committee. 

Mr. Jensen. Up to the extent of 80,000? 

Mr. Cary. From 80,000 to 120,000. It varies. 

Mr. Jensen. And you guarantee to wheel power ? 

Mr. Cary. If they want to do that. 
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Mr. Jensen. And you also guarantee to wheel power to any REA 
in that area? 

Mr. Moors. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. That ask for power at a rate commensurate with rates 
in Colorado, Montana, or these other distributors? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. And the rates to these cooperatives would average 2.3 ? 

Mr. Cary. That is all it will average to the actually existing coop- 
eratives—2.3 mills. 

Mr. Jensen. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fenton... Mr. Moore, the whole gist of your testimony is that if 
the Montana Power & Light and the Colorado people and the Gov- 
ernment and the Southeastern Power and the Government can reach 
an agreement, there is no reason why you should not be able to! 

Mr. Moorr. We think we have made offers that are very fair and 
that should make it absolutely certain that there will be no need or 
excuse for building these lines. 

Mr. Fenron. It is perfectly obvious to me the reason you have to 
build this new line from Suffolk to Hampton. 

Mr. Moore. The Hampton plant that we have at Hampton. 

Mr. Fenton. It is perfectly obvious why you have to do it. You 
certainly have to protect yourselves and that is one of the reasons why 
you had to build it, although it was not absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Moore. We have had a new situation created by the war. It is 
an important defense area. Our own loads have been affected by it. 

Mr. Fenton. There are some green lines on this map here. Buggs 
Island to Roanoke Rapids. 

Mr. Cary. I would like to explain that: The black lines which are 
the existing line, and this line to Chase City which is well under con- 
struction have adequate capacity to carry the initial output of Buggs 
Island which is 108,000 kilowatts. I understand there is a request for 
appropriation before a congressional committee for three more units 
which would increase it to 204,000 kilowatts. If so, the two green lines 
should be built to dispose of the 204,000 kilowatts. 

Mr. Fenton. You are perfectly willing to do that? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Fenton. That is all. 

Mr. Moore. We have been trying to answer these questions. I am 
embarrassed by these other gentlemen. We have been about an hour 
on these questions. 

Mr. Kirwan. Forty minutes on questions. You took an hour on 
the reading. 

Mr. Moore. Fifty minutes, to be correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. I believe we will now have the statement of Mr. L. V. 
Sutton. 

Mr. Surron. Mr. Chairman, my name is L. V. Sutton. I am pres- 
ident of Carolina Power & Light Co., and I reside in Raleigh, N. C. 
I am an engineer by profession. I have spent my entire business life 
in operating, designing constructing, and managing electric utilities 
located in the South. 

I am appearing here in conection with certin appropriations re- 
quested by the Southeastern Power Administration of the Department 
of the Interior, which we believe are unnecessary and are designed to 
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put SEPA into the electric power business in competition with Caro- 
lina Power & Light Co. and its neighboring electric companies. 

Carolina Power & Light Co. is a taxpaying, business-managed elec- 
tric utility serving over 261,500 customers in 22,000 square miles of 
North Carolina and South Carolina. Of these customers 101,600 are 
on farms and in rural areas. The remainer live in urban communities, 
many of which are very small. Our largest city is Raleigh, which has 
a population of only 65,000. The company also serves 24 communities 
and 18 rural cooperatives at wholesale. 

The plant account of the Carolina Power & Light Co. is $141,000,000, 
including construction work in progress. The company expects to 
spend $51,000,000 more by the end of 1953 on its construction program. 
These additional expenditures are for the purpose of assuring a con- 
tinuance of an ample supply of dependable power for the area served 
by our company. 

For the calendar year 1950, just passed, the company’s tax bill was 
in excess of $7,500,000. Of this amount, $4,300,000 was taxes to the 
Federal Government. Our total taxes averaged 3.7 mills for each 
kilowatt-hour sold during the 12 months just passed, exclusive, of 
course, of sales to other taxpaying electric utility companies. 

The company has 30,000 stockholders, 10.300 of whom live, and 
make their living, in the two States of North Carolina and South 
Carolina. No single stockholder, corporate or individual, owns as 
much as 2 percent of our stock. 

All governmental agencies and public bodies, as well as all other 
customers, in the service area are at present being adequately served 
at reasonable rates and have been so served since they were initially 
connected. There is now no demand for service which we are not 
fully prepared to meet, and we are planning to meet increasing de- 
mands in advance of the actual needs of our customers. 

The territory served by the company is in two sections. The west- 
ern area embraces Asheville and its vicinity, is the smaller of the two, 
and at this time is not directly affected by the proposed SEPA trans- 
mission lines. 

The map which we have prepared shows the location of the 20,000 
square mile eastern area. Upon it I have superimposed the location 
of the two proposed lines of the SEPA which traverse the territory 
now served by our company. I call to your attention the proposed 
SEPA transmission line extending from Buggs Island to Golds- 
boro, N. C., which our company serves at retail, and the proposed 
SEPA transmission line from Clark Hill to Hartsville, S. C., which 
our company also serves at retail. 

One of you gentlemen spoke about the value of having hydro- 
electric plants connected with transmission lines to the transmission 
systems. In the case of Buggs Island our company owned that site 
and we had plans to develop it and we had built two 110,000-volt 
lines. The depression stopped us building that. Therefore these 
lines were built by our company and power is now being sold over 
them to the Government for construction purposes. The Government 
took it away from us and we sold that portion of these lines to Vepco. 
That is the reason they are shown as there. 
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Southeastern Power Administration is asking- for the following 
amounts for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952: 
A re ee $200, 000 
Operating and maintenance 
Construction of transmission lines 


yi a ESR Sa aS nd eee ee ear re ee 4, 500, 000 


SEPA obtained $1,850,000 under the Supplemental Appropriation 
Act for the fiscal year 1951, to apply to the construction of a trans- 
mission line from Buggs Island, Va., to Langley Field, Va. This 
money has not yet been spent. Thus, the Administration expects to 
have a total of $5,850,000 for construction in the 1952 fiscal year. Ex- 
cept for nominal amounts for studies, none of these construction ex- 
penditures will be made for the two transmission lines which will 
invade the territory now served by Carolina Power & Light Co. 

I do not mean by this that the company is uninterested in the con- 
struction of the transmission lines of SEPA during the fiscal year 
1952. We are very much interested, for we realize that the amounts 
asked are just a down payment on the much larger plan which will 
certainly affect save the Carolina Power & Light Co. to a very 
serious degree. 

Our company also realizes that these construction appropriations, 
if made, will be considered by the Southeastern Power Administration 
as an authorization by the Congress for its entire scheme of trans- 
mission lines, and for its plan to enter the electric-utility business in 
the area it has preempted, to compete on a subsidized, special-privilege 
basis with the existing companies. This, of course, is of grave con- 
cern to us. 

First I would like to take up the so-called continuing fund, for 
much of what I have to say about it bears on the entire matter before 
this committee. 

The Southeastern Power Administration says that the continuing 
fund will be used to— 

1. Defray emergency expenses necessary to insure the continuity 
of electric service and continuous operation of its facilities. 

2. Cover all costs in connection with the purchase of electric 
power and energy and rentals for the use of facilities for the 
transmission of electric power and energy to Federal estab- 
lishments, public bodies, cooperatives and privately owned 
companies. 

All this sounds very simple and relatively harmless. But detailed 
inspection shows that it is the most unfair, misleading, and costly item 
in the entire request. 

In the first place, the entire output of the Army engineers’ dams 
under the jurisdiction of SEPA, which are now in service, is being 
purchased by customers who come to the dams to get the power. The 
power plants are operated and maintained by the Army. SEPA has 
nothing to maintain and nothing to insure in connection with these 
plants during the fiscal year 1952. 

Furthermore, Buggs Island and Clark Hill will not be in service 
until well into the fiscal year 1953. The proposed lines could not pos- 
sibly be used for Government power before that time. The South- 
eastern Power Administration will have no it goed in service, and 
no additional Federal power for sale until well into the fiscal year 
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1953; and it does not need the fund for any legitimate purpose during 
the fiscal year 1952. 

This is not, as it might appear, an appropriation of just $200,000 
for the fiscal year 1952. This fund could be drawn on again and 
again until the total gross annual receipts of SEPA are exhausted. 
Thus it would be authorization for SEPA to use up to its estimate 
of revenues of $4,030,000 during the fiscal year 1952 for a wide variety 
of purposes, including the obtaining for its use power plants and 
transmission lines which it could not obtain through or with the con- 
sent of the Congress. 

A similar fund is being misused in this manner to circumvent the 
Congress. I refer to the deals made by the Southwestern Power 
Administration with super co-ops promoted for the purpose, wherein 
the SPA induced the super co-ops to build with REA money certain 
generation and transmission facilities desired by SPA, but which had 
been denied by the Congress. SPA then leased these facilities from 
the super co-ops on a long-term basis, using the continuing fund over 
and over again for the purpose of paying the annual costs of the 
facilities. 

Thus the gross receipts which the Congress directed be paid into the 
Treasury of the United States to defray the operating expenses, in- 
terest, repayment, and other fixed charges of the Army engineers’ 
dams, and the transmission facilities built by the Southwestern Power 
Administration, are diverted, in whole or in part, and converted into 
additional physical property to be used in building up the Federal 
power empire in the area. 

On such a basis, the Army engineers’ dams would never “money 
out” as planned and directed by the Congress in the various flood-con- 
trol acts. 

I believe such a diversion of money which belongs to the taxpayers 
of the United States to be wholly wrong and completely indefensible. 
Yet it surely will take place in this case if the requested continuing 
fund for SEPA is appropriated. 

I have examined section 5 of the Flood Control Act of 1944 with 
great care and have read legal interpretations of it. I cannot find 
a single word in its language that gives any authority to SEPA to 
purchase any power from anyone for resale or distribution. The word- 
ing expressly confines the power to be distributed or transmitted to 
surplus electric power and energy generated at reservoir projects. 

I do not believe that the Southeastern Power Administration has 
any right or authority to buy power, or to act as a power broker. For 
this reason I do not believe that this committee should give SEPA this 
wide-open fund to be used for this purpose. It would certainly lead 
to wide abuses detrimental to the public interest. 

SEPA attempts to justify the purchase of power and energy by 
the following statement : 

The fund will also be used to purchase power and energy from other utility 
systems, when required, to make the best use of water storage and firm up the 
Federal hydroelectric installations. By firming up power generated at these 
Government-owned hydro plants with purchased steam generated power and 
energy it will be possible to increase revenues from these projects by increasing 
the available firm capacity. Additional peaking capacity will also be provided 


to the Government and privately owned utility systems by permitting maximum 
Storage of water during off-peak periods by utilizing steam power generation. 
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The above statement is not a true statement of the facts. Both 
hydro plants which will start operation late in 1952 are low-load- 
factor plants. Take Buggs Island, for example, with which I am 
most familiar because a subsidiary of our company owned the site 
when it was expropriated by the Federal Government. 

Southeastern Power Administration states that the initial installa- 
tion at this station will be 108,000 kilowatts, and that the ultimate 
will be 204,000 kilowatts. It also states that it will have 200,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of prime energy each year. “Prime” means depend- 
able—what can be counted on at that rate every day of every year. 
In addition, 210,000,000 kilowatt-hours of secondary energy is claimed 
to be available. “Secondary” means energy available during wet 
periods, but not available at all times on a dependable basis. 

Secondary and dump energy can be used in our part of the country 
only for fuel-saving purposes in steam electric stations. Only the 
prime energy can be sold to general utility customers. 

Prime power will be available up to the initial capacity of the 
Buggs island plant for only 21 percent of the time, and for the ulti- 
mate capacity only 11 percent of the time. 

To get this down to a weekly basis, so it can be understood about 
3,865,000 kilowatt-hours of prime energy would be available at Buggs 
Island. This would be only enough to operate at the ultimate capac- 
ity of 204,000 kilowatts for less than 19 hours out of the total of 
168 hours in the week. 

To convert this into usable general utility power at 55 percent load 
factor would require at least 15,000,000 kilowatt-hours of steam elec- 
tric energy for the week, which would be approximately four times as 
much steam energy as hydro energy. 

Thus the tail certainly would wag the dog. 

As a practical operating matter, even if it could obtain steam in 
the vast quantities it would need at the times required, the Southeast- 
ern Power Administration could not make the best use of this Fed- 
eral power and energy to follow the “sound business principles” called 
for by the Flood Control Act of 1944. 

Your attention is called to-the following requirements of section 
5 of the Flood Control Act of 1944: 


Rate schedules shall be drawn having regard to the recovery (upon the basis 
of the application of such rate schedules to the capacity of the electric facili- 
ties of the projects) of the cost of producing and transmitting such electric 
energy, including the amortization of the capital investment allocated to power 
over a reasonable period of years. 

On December 19, 1950, during the hearings on the second supple- 
mental appropriation bill for 1951, the full Committee on nae a 
tions of the United States Senate attempted to learn from the SEPA 
Administrator just how much SEPA expects to receive for the Fed- 
eral power at the bus bar at Buggs Island. It did not succeed. 

Senator Maybank said in respect to Buggs Island power: 

I want to make this statement for the record, and Senator Robertson, I want 
to hear what the Army engineers say. The clerk has phoned General Pick’s 
office and they say the cost of Buggs Island power today is 9.1 mills. (Hearings, 
p. 378.) 

While it was not specifically stated in the hearing, it is evident that 
this 9.1 mills per kilowatt-hour at the bus bar is the cost of each kilo- 
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watt-hour delivered to the bus bar during an average year at this 
project. The firm power, that is the only power that would be avail- 
able in a dry year, is expected to be only about one-half of the power 
produced during the average water year. However, as I said pre- 
viously, secondary and dump energy have a value only as a fuel saver 
in steam electric stations. Under some circumstances this value is 
very low. Under others, it is equivalent to the fuel cost of a kilowatt- 
hour minus losses. Therefore, the cost of this firm power will be 
considerably more than 1 cent per kilowatt-hour ; and that is expensive 
power. 

But this is not all. SEPA says that the estimated cost of the trans- 
mission lines to be built in connection with Buggs Island is $14,- 
507,300. On the basis of the power available at Buggs Island, the 
cost of this transmission system and transmission losses, even on the 
subsidized SEPA basis, will be at least 4 mills per kilowatt-hour for 
prime energy, and 2 mills per kilowatt-hour if the cost is divided 
equally between prime and secondary energy. 

As Carolina Power & Light Co. is selling the co-ops, and have for 
about 5 years, their requirements delivered for 7.5 mills per kilowatt- 
hour, it 1s obvious that the Southeastern Power Administration cannot 
match such a rate, or come anywhere near it by any conceivable power 
brokerage business, however extensive it may be, unless Southeastern 
Power Administration circumvents the requirement of Congress that 
costs be recovered and thereby makes the taxpayers dig still deeper 
to make up the deficits needlessly brought about by the unsound 
program of SEPA. 

However, there is no need for such an adverse result for the tax- 
payers of the Nation who have financed Buggs Island. The maximum 
value of the power can be realized only by the proper marketing of 
the power from these Government dams, and its use to the best advan- 
tage in meeting the power needs of the area. As I will explain in 
a few moments, we have endeavored to make such an arrangement 
with the Administrator, but he will not even consider our proposition. 

Companies like Virginia Electric & Power Co. and ours, with far 
flung transmission and distribution systems, with ample surplus trans- 
mitting capacity, covering a wide area and serving many thousands 
of customers of different types, can integrate this kind of power into 
their systems under advantageous conditions, and should be encouraged 
to do so, instead of receiving a flat refusal to work out the matter in 
the public interest. 

SEPA says that it wants the continuing fund in order to pay cash 
rentals for transmission-line services. It does not require cash for 
that purpose. As has been done to everyone’s satisfaction in similar 
situations elsewhere, it can pay such rentals with power. Secondary 
and dump power are especially suitable for this purpose in this area, 
for their value can be determined closely since it is tied to the cost of 
fuel. 

To summarize—the continuing fund is not needed for the fiscal 
year 1952. 

I do not believe it is needed for the fiscal year 1953 or afterward. 
But should it ever be given, it should be granted only under strict 
limitations which would confine its use to specified purposes, and 
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thereby prevent the grave misuse which has been made of a similar 
fund in another area by a similar power administration under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior. 

Southeastern Power Administration attempts to justify the con- 
struction of its proposed lines, which every power man in the area 
knows to be wholly unnecessary, with some erroneous contentions, 
which I want to discuss briefly with you. 

An unfounded claim of a grave power and transmission shortage 
in the area is made by SEPA as one of its chief justifications for 
entering the power business. I have this to say to you about such 
unwarranted assertions. 

There has not been, even during the most critical days of the last 
war, a single instance that a Government agency, public body, REA 
cooperative, or, for that matter, a private industry, was denied its full 
demand upon us to meet its requirements, nor has there been a single 
instance where a governmental agency, public body, REA cooperative, 
or any private industry has been denied service because of the lack 
of transmission facilities. 

We have had long experience in meeting the power needs of the area 
we serve ; we know every foot of it, and every major customer, existing 
and prospective. We are engaged in a large expansion program, 
involving among other things the construction of two large steam- 
electric stations. Lumberton, just completed, will have an additional 
unit in 1952 and will then total 175,000 kilowatts. Goldsboro, now 
under construction, will have a total capacity of 150,000 kilowatts. 
These two new plants will be able to produce each year at least. 2,400,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours of prime energy. This is 12 times as much 
as the prime energy available from Buggs Island. 

Included in our company’s construction program is a strengthening 
of our transmission system when and as needed. We study this system 
continually to make sure that it is adequate. We make calculating 
board studies to ascertain the affect of transfers of power to and from 
other systems. I assure you that Virginia Electric & Power Co. and 
ourselves have transmission capacity right now which is fully adequate 
to take in the full capacity of the 108,000 kilowatts being put in at 
Buggs Island, and I can further assure you that we will be ready, 
long in advance, to absorb into our system any portion, including all 
that is available, of the ultimate capacity of that Federal station, if 
the additional units are ever put in there. Our company also will be 
able to absorb into our system for transmission and distribution, 
through interconnecting facilities with neighboring companies, any 
Clark Hill power which may be allocated to us. 

This unwarranted cry of a power shortage is an old one to us. It 
has been fired at us at regular intervals for over 10 years. But we go 
right along and meet our obligations in full. We intend to do so in 
the future. That we can and will meet every need as it may arise is 
indicated by our perfect record of having done so in the past. The 
proof of the pudding lies in the eating. 

Now about this clamor for power which SEPA claims is coming 
from the so-called preference customers. I do not believe that there 
is any clamor, save that raised by SEPA itself. 

I know that SEPA has been working hard on some of the munici- 
palities in our area, but has not been getting much of a response from 
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them. In the first place, if they sign up with SEPA they will have 
to give up much of their control over their own business and property 
under the required captive contract. For instance, in reporting a dis- 
cussion by Mr. Creim of bases for contract negotiations with the city 
council of Danville, Va., on August 25, 1950, the local newspaper said : 

The city made a profit of $625,000 on its power production,.purchases, and sales 
last year. 

Some councilmen, after hearing Creim, agreed it would be unwise to risk the 


city’s investment in its electric system in order to secure supplemental Federal 
power. 


Only about 6 percent is all that could be earned on sales of electric power in 
a contract with the Government, Creim told the councilmen. 

Creim described Danville’s power operation as a “capitalistic approach to a 
socialistic venture.” 

Few of the municipalities, if any, will be willing to sacrifice their 
independence for Mr. Creim’s socialistic venture. They know or will 
realize that Federal power will be no bargain. I have heard that some 
forms have been sent out by SEPA. I have in my hand one of them, 
which, I understand, is similar to or identical with those that were 
sent to Rocky Mount, Wilson, and to several other towns and cities 
in our service area, some of which we have been satisfactorily serving 
for many, many years. 

I am further told that both Rocky Mount and Wilson returned the 
blanks completed more as a matter of interest in what was up than 
anything else. If you receive a letter from your automobile dealer 
asking you if you would like to have him reserve you a car of your 
special liking for the year 1952, with no obligation to take it—but 
just reserved for you, I believe regardless of the condition of your 
present car you would return it in the affirmative. 

The co-ops in our area are being served at the very low rate of 714 
mills per kilowatt-hour. This service is first-class in every particular. 
Our relations with the co-ops have been most pleasant and, as far as 
we know, the co-ops also have been satisfied. I do not know, of course, 
what pressure might be put on them now by REA, 

Now about this so-called mandate, which SEPA claims it has to 
build transmission lines any place it desires, I again refer you to 
section 5 of the Flood Control Act. Its language as to construction 
or acquisition of transmission lines is not mandatory. On the con- 
trary, Congress thereby has restricted and limited the Secretary’s 
authority, for he is authorized to construct or acquire “only such 
iransmission lines and related facilities as may be necessary.” The 
pertinent provisions are as follows: 

The Secretary of:the Interior is authorized from funds to be appropriated 
by the Congress, to construct or acquire, by purchase or other agreement, only 
such transmission lines and related facilities as may be necessary in order to 
make the power energy generated at said projects available in wholesale quanti- 
ties for sale on fair and reasonable terms and conditions to facilities owned by 
the Federal’ Government, public bodies, cooperatives, and privately owned 
companies. 

Every facility needed to do everything required by the act is now 
in existence, or will be provided by the companies directly affected. 

If SEPA gets the appropriations it is requesting, it will build the 
facilities regardless of local or national considerations, We all know 
that we are in a critical emergency, due to the war, with many mate- 
rials in short supply. 
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The construction program advanced by SEPA would use critical 
materials and manpower in the following estimated amounts: 


ueietn er apa oe ee ec EO Se ts 11, 000, 000 
Penwde OE eels soit ht a ee a iS 31, 000, 000 
EES ee Oe LE THATS aes | OES Loe Nee NE NEY PLO ST SS 15, 000 
ae iN RIE RNS BRON BI Rea aaa a 1 SR 221, 000 


Man-hours of labor 


The electric companies can accomplish the same or better results 
than will be realized by SEPA’s transmission-line program by con- 
necting the Clark Hill power plant to the existing transmission system 
by short ties, and by reinforcing a few of the spots that might become 
tight. This could be done by use of only a small fraction of the 
critical materials and manpower which would be required for SEPA’s 
program. 

Anything that diverts a single item important to the defense 4a 
aration should be more than carefully scrutinized. It should be 
placed under the microscope of how many American lives it may save 
or how many it may cost. Is it really necessary? Will it serve a 
function necessary to this preparation that cannot be served otherwise 
with a lesser cost in vital materials and other things? Is this pro- 
gram that SEPA has proposed using millions of pounds of copper or 
aluminum and steel, and millions of man-hours and other critical 
items, really necessary ? 

Of great importance also, it will needlessly use up $31,570,200 of 
the taxpayers’ money, which is in the shortest of supply, and which 
affects the living standards of the American people. 

I would like for a moment to mention the request of $300,000 for 
operation and maintenance. It is double the request for last year, 
although to date SEPA has nothing to operate and maintain, nor will 
it have during thefi scal year 1952. 

The amount seems very large for an outfit with only two customers 
to bill, one of them another Federal agency. Inspection of the details, 
however, shows that a total of $360,700 for surveys and designs is 
tucked away in the construction estimate. Therefore, in reality, 
SEPA is asking for a total of $660,700 to carry out the trivial business 
it now has and to promote and propagandize its proposed Federal 
power empire. 

I believe that this amount should be reduced very substantially. 

Before I close, I would like to tell you of the efforts we have made 
- to reach an agreement with SEPA to distribute this Federal power 

to the best advantage, avoid unnecessary waste and duplication, and 
meet the requirements of the Flood Control Act of 1944. 

On December 4, 1950, our company made an offer in writing to 
SEPA, which I would like to make a part of the record. 

This letter speaks for itself. It is simple and explicit. It is a firm 
offer. We have submitted copies of it to a number of people, both in 
and out of the Congress, and their reaction, without exception, has 
been that it is eminently fair. 

On January 6, 1951, SEPA refused our offer by a letter, which I 
would also like to make a part of the record. 

Of course, we met with representatives of SEPA as suggested, but 
we secured very little of the specific information we needed before 
the negotiations could proceed. However, we did receive from Mr. 
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Creim a suggestion that he is not interested in negotiating further with 
our company unless and until we acquiesce in SEP A’s construction of 
its proposed transmission lines. In this connection he submitted to 
our representatives a written list of proposed bases for contractual 
agreements between Southeastern Power Administration and private 
power companies, a copy of which I should like to make a part of the 
record. 

By refusing to negotiate except on its own terms, SEPA has fore- 
closed effective bargaining with representatives of our company. 

One thing I am sure about. The disposal of power from the Federal 
dams on any such bases as is demanded by SEPA is not in the publie 
interest. 

First. It would not encourage the most widespread use thereof. 

Second. It would not be in accordance with sound business prin- 
ciples. 

Third. It would not recover * * * the cost of producing and 
transmitting such electric energy, including the amortization of the 
‘apital investment. 

Fourth. It would not make the power and energy generated at said 
projects available in wholesale quantities on fair and reasonable terms 
and conditions. 

5. It would not preserve the integrity of deposits into the Treasury 
of the United States, as miscellaneous receipts, of all moneys received 
from such sales. 

All of these requirements are a part of section 5 of the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944, and the bases for agreement demanded by SEPA 
would, if followed, result in failing to meet any of them. 

There is no need for any such result. There are several ways of 
meeting all the requirements of the act without the waste of public 
money and the unnecessary use of critical materials, and without put- 
ting SEPA into the power business on a gigantic scale in subsidized 
competition with the electric companies of the area. 

In my opinion the people in the territory served by our company 
believe in the system of free, private enterprise. They do not want 
to be served by a subsidized, socialized, tax-free, Federal power system 
of the type which SEPA is seeking to create. Just last month the 
extension of Federal power was condemned officially in a report sub- 
mitted to the South Carolina House of Representatives by a legislative 
committee. A copy of that report is tendered for the record. 

On October 25, 1950, representatives of the Department of the In- 
terior discussed the Federal power program with the North Carolina 
Department of Conservation and Development at its meeting in 
Charlotte, N. C. Subsequently that agency of the State of North 
Carolina unanimously adopted a resolution requesting the Secretary 
of the Interior to withdraw his opposition to the development by Vir- 
ginia Electric & Power Co. of its proposed hydroelectric project of 
Roanoke Rapids, and the cold reception generally accorded Interior’s 
proposals is indicated by an editorial appearing on October 27, 1950, 
in the Charlotte Observer, one of the South’s finest dailies and the 
newspaper with the largest circulation in the two Carolinas. A copy 
of that editorial also is tendered for the record. 

We are willing to meet SEPA more than halfway. Our facts and 
data are at its disposal. If it is doubtful about any of them, we can 
put all of the systems on the calculating board that has been referred 
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to and let it learn for itself what the facts are. There should be no 
room for artificial barriers such as have been set up in this situation 
for the express purpose, I fear, of preventing a fair agreement under 
which the private, taxpaying utility companies can continue to serve 
their respective territories through cooperation with that Federal 
agency. 

The appropriations requested are relatively small when compared 
with the budget of the United States. But their importance far ex- 
ceeds their size. They would constitute a further step in establishing 
the Federal Government in the power business in the Southeast—a 
further step in a vast expenditure of the taxpayers’ money. 

I earnestly suggest to you that the request for a continuing fund, 
and money to start the construction program, including the money 
already appropriated for that purpose in the 1951 Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Act but not yet spent, be denied, and that the so-called 
operation and maintenance fund be cut to a size commensurate with 
the scope of the business being handled. 

I can assure you that if this be done, the power from these Govern- 
ment dams will be distributed in the public interest in accordance with 
the requirements of the Flood Control Act, and without the con- 
struction of a Federal transmission system in the area. I thank you. 


UnItTep STATES OF AMERICA 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
SOUTHEASTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 
‘iberton, Ga. 
APPLICATION FOR POWER 
(Name of organization) 

Oa ae ee existing under the laws of the State of_-__---_____ 
hereby applies of the Southeastern Power Administration for reservation of 


Pepe Se Weer ee kilowatts of electric power. 


The applicant now operates electric distribution facilities for the following 
counties : 


The applicant purchased and/or generated a total of ____.----~- kilowatt-hours 
of electric energy during the 12-month period ending__-~.--..--__----___ , and its 
peak load during such period which occurred on------~- was__----_- kilowatts. 

Electric power will be required by the applicant on or about__~-----~--~- <ae--. 


The Southeastern Power Administrator is hereby requested to determine 
whether such service can be rendered, and if it can be rendered, to prepare a 
draft of a contract for submission to the undersigned. 

The above application is executed in accordance with authorization given by 
ie Ra Ra tek SERS A MR So oe cite i cckn Adstchainnopisieuteiclochthd ated , 190__. 

(Name of governing body) 

[SEAL] 


UN i i ee el By 


DECEMBER 4, 1950. 


Mr. BEN W. CreEIM, 
Administrator, Southeastern Power Administration (SEPA), 
Elberton, Ga. 
Dear Mr. Cretm: Some time during the year 1952 we understand the power to 
be developed at the Buggs Island hydroelectric project, presently being con- 
structed by the Government, will be available for sale and distribution. 
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We wish to, and do by this letter, offer to purchase the entire electrical 
output of the project both primary and secondary or such part thereof as may 
be allocated to us. 

We will pay for this output whatever the Federal Power Commission may 
determine to be a fair and equitable rate, they having in mind the Government’s 
investment, in electrical facilities, in what they may determine to be a prudent 
period pursuant to the provision of section 5 of the Flood Control Act of 1944. 

While we do not feel that there is any justification in equity or principle for one 
class of consumer being accorded preferential treatment, as to rates for electrical 
eurrent, over another class of consumer when the investment on the Govern- 
ment’s part makes them equal partners as taxpayers in the undertaking, we 
will nontheless agree to sell and deliver to any REA cooperative in our service 
area or to any other Government “preferred” customers in our service area not 
now being served by our company and having requirements of 500 kilowatts or 
over, the amount of power the Government may agree to, and does, make avail- 
able to us for delivery to them, at the same price we are charged for this power, 
plus of course the necessary increment to cover the cost of transmission and 
utilization of facilities which we may own and which may be devoted to this 
use and the cost of energy losses which may be incidental to such transmission. 
This to be paid in kilowatts and kilowatt-hours from the Government installa- 
tion. 

The balance of the power purchased will be delivered to the other customers 
of our company at the company’s rates which are determined by the proper 
regulatory body whose attention will be directed to any advantages which may 
accrue to our company by virtue of our purchase of this power. In this manner 
full compliance, both in spirit and in fact, with the provisions of section 5. Flood 
Control Act of 1944, providing for the disposal of the power in such a manner 
as to provide for the “most wide-spread use,” will have been attained. 

We believe this is manifestly a fair proposal and will result in getting the 
output of the project to the market in less time after production starts, and to 
a greater number of customers, than would be the case if the Government 
undertook to do the entire job. 

We know that it will result in virtually eliminating the necessity for the Gov- 
ernment to expend vast sums in money, manpower, and strategic materials and 
will require comparatively little expenditure of these vital national assets on 
the part of the company. 

We are further convinced that such a proposal as this from a utility company 
in the area will result in the maximum return to the project because such a com- 
pany can more easily and advantageously integrate the secondary production 
into its system than can any other arrangement, either Government or “pre- 
ferred” customers. 

We would with the view of determining the details and mechanics necessary 
to effectuate the foregoing proposal be glad to discuss this with you at your 
convenience but in the meantime please consider this to be a firm offer subject 
to the stipulations herein contained. 

Very truly yours, 
H. B. Roprnson, 
Vice President, Operating and Engineering. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
SOUTHEASTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION, 
Elberton, Ga., January 6, 1951. 
Mr. H. B. Rosinson, 
Vice President, Operating and Engineering, 
Carolina Power & Light Co., Raleigh, N. C. 

My Dear Mr. Rosrnson: This is in further reference to your letter of Decem- 
ver 4, 

There will be a substantial block of power available from the Buggs Island 
project for sale to distributing agencies in North Carolina who are willing to 
agree to the terms and conditions of sale deemed necessary by the Government. 
Preference will be given public bodies and cooperatives, as required by law. 

In the disposal of Federal power it is established practice, wherever possible, 
to utilize the excess capacity of existing transmission facilities, and to integrate 
Federal power with private power for efficient operation, in order to benefit 
consumers and insure a continuation of the private companies’ opportunity for 
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service. Appropriate arrangements consistent with the requirements of law 
and policy are desired by the Government. 

Your offer to sell and deliver Federal power to preference agencies is not 
compatible with these requirements. It is not possible for the Government to 
participate in an agreement of the kind you propose. 

Your expressed desire to assist in a maximum utilization of Federal power 
at the least expense to the Government may be best implemented at this time, 
I believe, by a discussion of the basic principles which define the Government’s 
ability to contract with your company for power disposal. Should you wish such 
a discussion to take place, I would like to suggest that we meet in Elberton on 
Friday, January 19. 

Sincerely yours, ’ 
Ben W. Crerm, Administrator. 





Proposep BASES FOR CONTRACTURAL AGREEMENTS BETWEEN SOUTHEASTERN 
POWER ADMINISTRATION AND PRIVATE PoWER COMPANIES 


1. The Government will provide the facilities for the transmission of electric 
power from reservoir project power plants to load centers in or near the com- 
pany’s service area and will provide facilities for the delivery of power to the 
company at such load centers at an appropriate voltage. The parties will agree 
upon the additional construction to be performed by each to accomplish effective 
integration and the most efficient and reliable service. 

2. The Government will sell and the company will purchase a block of power, 
the amount of capacity and energy to be made available to be declared daily by 
the Government. Subject to the specified limits of capacity and energy and 
mandatory minimum water releases the Government will deliver to the company 
on any daily load pattern requested by the company. 

3. The company will pay the Government for such power at the uniform 
rate for power from the project fixed by the Secretary of the Interior and 
approved by the Federal Power Commission. 

4. The company will sell and the Government will purchase off-peak energy 
at an agreed price. 

5. The Government and the company will exchange excess energy for the 
purpose of efficient and economical operation. 

6. The company will agree to deliver up to a predetermined amount kilowatts 
and kilowatt-hours to the Government or for its account to federal agencies, 
public bodies and cooperatives, delivery to be at the points on the company’s 
present or future transmission system where capacity is available for such 
deliveries. The company will be credited for such delivery in kilowatts and 
kilowatt-hours, and will be compensated for such exchange at a price to be 
agreed upon. 

7. Any agreement reached will be for a term of years with a right of can- 
cellation on the part of either party upon 3 years’ notice. 





‘THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE THE POWER SITUATION IN SoUTH 
CAROLINA, Born PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, INCLUDING Co-Ops IN REGARD TO PRESENT 
AND FUTURE NEEDS OF ELECTRICAL PowER WITHIN SouTH CAROLINA 


We, the committee, wish to report as follows: 

1. To thank all parties for the full cooperation in the investigation—both in- 
dividuals and companies and REA Co-ops with the exception of the Rural Blec- 
trification Administration in Washington. They refused any information to 
the committee, and neither United States Senators from South Carolina re- 
ceived any information from this agency. Their records are a closed book to us: 
also to the taxpayers of South Carolina and the house of representatives of 
our State and to us, the committee. We consider it a slap in the face to the 
entire State. 

We, the committee, feel that any agency of State or Federal Government should 
be an open book when they are spending or lending taxpayers’ moneys and when 
the security of the Nation is not involved. For in not being open for informa- 
tion, that is very bureaucratic and dictatorial. 
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2. From all information we have, we find that the vast majority of the indi- 
vidual co-ops are doing a good job for rural South Carolina. We believe that the 
breakdowns with individual customers are due to the lack of adequate com- 
munications in areas; that the customers are far apart with no rural telephone 
to notify the local REA of breakdowns. We find that they are promptly fixed 
when notified. 

3. We find no power shortage in South Carolina or where there will be any 
for the next 5 years—the private companies and the Santee-Cooper have been 
generating power and building more plants for future needs. We find that 
the only ones that say there is a power shortage is Santee-Cooper, Central 
Electric Power Cooperative, Inc., and a few scattered REA’s. All REA’s with- 
in Central do not agree in this regard. We find that the power companies and 
Santee-Cooper have been giving adequate service; that they have been giving 
ample power ; that they have been fulfilling their commitments; that they will, 
except for three customers, continue to fulfill their commitments in the future. 

4 (a). The private companies have within the State paid in 1949: 


RO CIS nce ees epi a ee ee a $12, 856, 965. 

EAI CRE REDE AREAS RM Melick Sane e TES Gi ee ea ae ee aL cee 2,178, 933 

State generating taxes__._._.____________ AAS LDS Bes HR ACT Se aS 1, 650, 137 

County and local taxes_____-____.______ Dapetaay eral 2 eho te 1, 208, 948 
(b) Santee-Cooper has paid in 1949: 

oe ERS OY SAM ECE A 00 oe Se a a RO pee 203, 081 

at ee gs A a ah ee oo 34, 900 
(c) The Co-ops have paid (from all we have data on) in 1949: 

phen tae teh = gk Ge Ne GOIN EE SEE FE SSS eS a ee IS 15, 794 

ure mae emminroymenG C88 oe 10, 653 

a i pe a ne a et Us 102 


(d) From the above figures we conclude that the private power companies are 
carrying the vast tax load and that public power is all but exempt from all taxes. 
In the light of this, we feel that private companies are being discriminated 
against for most certainly public power with less than a half million for all 
taxes can sell power cheaper than private companies, when they are paying 
in the neighborhood of eighteen million in taxes. That is enough to give any 
citizen who has his State’s welfare at heart pause for thought. For we do not 
want a welfare or socialistic State in South Carolina. And we need taxes to 
run the State government. We have to look at the over-all picture. For the 
private companies are within our boundaries and as has been mentioned above, 
they carry a terrific tax load which constitutes unfair competition; it is not 
fair for our lawmakers to discriminate one against the other. 

(e) We find that as all private power companies are under a regulatory body 
that all should be under the same body or commission—Santee-Cooper, REA, 
Central Electric Power Cooperative, Inc., and all should be fed out of the same 
spoon so to speak. We think it only fair that they should all be treated alike 
in all respects. 

5. We-find that the Socialist Party began advocating public power as far back 
as 1923—to take over all private power first—next telephones and next rail- 
roads. This is indeed against our American way of life and we are heartily 
against it. 

We find that the Hardy committee in Washington is doing as much if not more 
in getting to the bottom of some of our public spending and to the bottom of 
some of the bureaus. They are rendering a wonderful service to all the peoples 
of the United States. 

We are deeply concerned from what this investigation has revealed in regards 
to Central Electric Power Cooperative, Inc. We, in South Carolina, are giving 
too much control, too much Federal Government intervention, too much Federal 
power—over our electric energy in South Carolina. For if you get the money 
from Washington, they are going to have a hand in it. For the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration in Washington has shown this committee how bureau- 
cratic a bureau can be. 

6. We are also deeply concerned about the individual members that make up 
Central Electric Power Cooperative, Inc. We believe that they are being. used, 
not knowingly, as a tool to further public power. To enlarge Santee-Cooper’s 
power and transmission lines in South Carolina. For when the indebtedness 
is paid off by Central, all properties go to Santee-Cooper and then what’s to 
become of the individual member co-ops or a member of one of the co-ops. 
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Six mills is the rate of pay per kilowatt-hour to Central from Santee-Cooper- 
and the individual members pay 6.2 mills to Central. Is that 0.2 mill for 
technical staffs, high price employees or what? The individual members of 
the local co-ops want to know the answer to this question. 

We doubt that it will remain at 6 mills. We beg you to check section 8555-3 
(13) of the Code of Laws of South Carolina, 1942. 

“(18) To fix, alter, charge and collect tolls, and other charges for the use 
of their facilities of, or for the services rendered by, or for any commodities 
furnished by, the public service authority at rates to be determined by it, such 
rates to be at least sufficient to provide for payment of all expenses of the 
public service authority, the conservation, maintenance, and operation of its 
facilities and properties, the payment of principal and interest on its notes, 
bonds and other evidences of indebtedness or obligation and to fulfill the terms 
and provisions of any agreements made with the purchasers or holders of any 
such notes, bonds or other evidences of indebtedness or obligation.” 

We believe that the free thinking, freemen of the rural areas of South Carolina 
have been sold a bill of goods—whether advertently or inadvertently we do not 
know—fostering and furthering public power in South Carolina in direct com- 
petition with private industry. 

7. We have no evidence of any kind showing why the Rural Electric Admin- 
istration in Washington should lend Central Electric Power Cooperative, Inc., 
several millions of dollars to build transmission lines that are duplicating lines 
with private companies. Anyone can see they are duplicating lines by merely 
studying the maps of transmission lines and proposed transmission lines in 
South Carolina; as has been stated above, we could get no information out of 
Washington (REA). 

The members of the South Carolina Public Service Commission—the ones 
we heard from and we heard from all but two—also the utilities division of the 
commission say there is no power shortage in South Carolina. 

8. We find and base our conclusion upon the fact that there is no shortage 
of electrical power in the present or any in the foreseeable future—not only on 
all the data we have but also on the amount of business and industry that has 
come and is coming to South Carolina. We do not believe that business would 
invest millions in South Carolina if there were a power shortage in our 
State. 

NoTre.—All data and all reports that were gathered from all sources, along 
with a copy of this report, is filed with the public service commission, utilities 
division. 

Notr.—All information filed with the public service commission, utilities 
division. 

On motion of Mr. Rivers the reading of the report was dispensed with and 
the report ordered printed in the Journal. 


[Editorial from the Charlotte Observer, October 27, 1950] 
ATTACK ON BUSINESS 


For 2 days this week Charlotte was given the spectacle of a frontal attack on 
private enterprise by the biggest guns that could be mustered in an attempt to 
justify Federal power to people who, we firmly believe, do not want Federal 
power, because they have been served better by private industry than Tennessee 
has been served by TVA, 

That must, at last, be the conclusion if we apply to North Carolina the same 
measurements that TVA uses to justify its own existence—industrial develop- 
ment, rural electrification, availability of power, average per capita income, and 
several other categories, in all of which it can be demonstrated by plain facts 
and figures North Carolina is far ahead of the TVA territory. 

The big guns of the Department of the Interior turned the full force of their 
propaganda barrage on the Carolinas and on-Charlotte in particular to show what 
they called the need for Federal power in this area, but they carefully avoided 
mentioning that in rural electrification North Carolina, Virginia, and Georgia, to 
which TVA supplies only a small fraction of electric power (léss than 1 percent 
in North Carolina) are far ahead of any part of the bona fide TVA territory. 

In North Carolina 83.6 percent of the farms are electrified, in Virginia, 84.7 
percent, and in Georgia, 85.6 percent. Compare that with Tennessee, where 97 
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percent of the power is furnished by TVA and only 65.8 percent of the farms 
are electrified. 

Chattanooga is in the heart of. the TVA development, but its gain in population 
from 1940 to 1950 was only 1.5 percent; whereas Charlotte gained 32 percent, 
Greensboro 25 percent, Durham 17 percent, and Raleigh 38 percent. In the 
period in which TVA has been operating, Charlotte, which was much smaller than 
Chattanooga to begin with, has overtaken and passed that city by a comfortable 
margin. The big guns did not mention that. 

They tried to tell us there was a desperate power shortage, though Interior 
Secretary Krug said during the war that power was one commodity that did not 
have to be rationed because of its abundance. The big guns were silent or the 
fact that private companies in at least three non-TVA States actually had to 
supply power to TVA during the war. 

They bore down on the false charge that private companies are failing to meet 
the power demands, but they shut their eyes to the known fact that some of these 
companies immediately surrounding TVA have more than doubled their capacity 
since the war. Figures to prove this are as easily available to the big guns as they 
are to us. 

They tried to tell us that TVA pays its fair share of taxes, but they quoted no 
complete figures, for obvious reasons. TVA paid the Federal Government $6 
million, according to its last report, and then got an appropriation of $380 million, 
making a net loss of $24 million to the taxpayer. Tennessee gets $350,000 a year 
from TVA “in lieu of taxes,” but North Carolina collects $7 million in taxes from 
private companies. 

Governor Scott, who is always hunting for more revenue, might take a long look 
at those figures. 

The big guns bore down on what they called the failure of private companies 
to develop river valleys, but they did not mention the names of rivers that have 
been developed by private companies as fully as the Tennessee has been developed 
by TVA. They confined themselves mainly to some sluggish streams flowing 
across flat coastal plains, where, any good engineer could tell them, the dam sites 
are practically worthless. 

And, if private companies are not developing water power, what is the reason? 
The water power law provides that any hydroelectric development reverts to the 
Government after 50 years, with no compensation. Are private companies going 
to develop plants that they are required by law to give to the Government to com- 
pete with their own business at the expense of the taxpayers, including them- 
selves? What wonder that they are going in for steam plants? 

The big guns told us that private enterprise has nothing to fear from 
public power. But how many privately owned utilities are left in Tennes- 
see? What happened to Wendell Willkie’s Commonwealth & Southern? A public 
power development is forced to undercut private companies in order to sell its 
power, and, with its deficits made up by the taxpayers, it can undercut down to 
zero until it drives the private company out of business. That has happened and 
wit happen everywhere public power invades private enterprise and competes 
with it. 

Did the big guns tell us that average individual income, new buildings, 
internal revenue collections, value of farm implements, livestock and facilities, 
and the number of trees planted in reforestation—all of these are higher in 
the territory surrounding TVA than they are in TVA area? They did not. 

Did they emphasize that the number of manufacturing plants and the value 
added to products by manufacture are higher in North Carolina and Georgia 
than they are in the TVA territory? They did not. 

Did they remark on the fact that North Carolina companies export a billion 
kilowatts more than they import? They did not. 

And finally, did Governor Scott name a single company that had bypassed 
North Carolina because of a shortage of power? He did not. 

Public power is the first step toward socialism; in fact, it may be said that it 
is socialism, because every business and almost every home depends on power, 
and, once the Government gets power in its hands, it has a strangle hold on our 
business and private lives. 

That is the reason that nationalization of power was one of the first items on 
the British Socialist program. In the United States it has a special danger, 
because valley authorities are invariably given powers that infringe on the 
sovereignty of the States and so undermine our whole system of dual government. 

It has already gone almost too far to be stopped, but it can still be stopped if 
Americans awake to the danger. 
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STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF DUKE POWER CO. 


Mr. Cocke. Gentleman, my name is Norman A. Cocke. I am vice president of 
Duke Power Co. I reside at Charlotte, N. C. 

The Duke Power Co. operates an electric power generating and transmis- 
sion system in the States of North Carolina and South Carolina, largely con- 
fined to what is known as the Piedmont area of those States. It had on January 
1, 1951, an installed generating capacity as will appear on the report to the 
Federal Power Commission of 499,073 kilowatts, in hydro capacity and 799,400 
kilowatts, in steam capacity, making a total of 1,298,473 kilowatts installed ca- 
pacity. Its transmission network covers an area extending roughly from the 
Georgia border through the Piedmont Carolinas to the Virginia border and from 
the Blue Ridge Mountains to Durham, N. C. Duke Power Co. (formerly South- 
ern Power Co.) began serving this area in a small way in 1906 and has been con- 
tinuously building plants and transmission lines as the needs of the area re- 
quired It has always given adequate service at fair and reasonable rates, 
established and approved by the North Carolina Utilities Commission and the 
South Carolina Public Service Commission. The growth of the territory served 
by Duke Power Co. has been very great, probably as great as any other similar 
area in the United States. The company has built in anticipation of its power 
requirements. There are now under construction two steam electric generating 
stations, one having a capacity of 180,000 kilowatts will be completed within 
the first 6 months of this year, and the other having a capacity of 200,000 
kilowatts will be completed early in 1952. The company has also purchased 
the equipment for and will soon begin the construction of a 250,000 kilowatt 
steam electric generating station to be completed in 1958. Substations and addi- 
tions to the transmission network to take this power to the consumer have been 
built or are in process of construction. 

Duke Power Co. opposes the appropriations requested by the Southeastern 
Power Administration on the ground that such sums are unnecessary to the 
sale of the power generated at the Clark’s Hill development now under con- 
struction by United States Army engineers at Clark’s Hill on the Savannah 
River in the States of South Carolina and Georgia and at other plants. The 
justification submitted by the Southeastern Power Administration states that 
the construction of certain lines is necessary to transmit the power to various 
load centers to preferred customers as provided under section 5 of the Flood Con- 
trol Act of December 22, 1944. Among the transmission lines mentioned in the 
justification is a line from Clark’s Hill to Greenwood, 8. C., for the supplying of 
power to the Greenwood County Electric Power Commission and connecting with 
the system of Duke Power Co. This is the only line which the administration 
proposes to build which will connect with the Duke Power system and therefore 
I will limit my remarks to this one line as it is the only direct connection 
proposed with our company. I understand other companies will discuss the 
other lines proposed by the Administration connecting with their respective 
systems. Duke Power Co. is prepared to, and will undertake to build a trans- 
mission line from the vicinity of Greenwood, S. C., to the bus bars of Clark’s Hill 
plant and to enter into a contract for the purchase of a substantial block of power 
from said Clark’s Hill development, provided that a contract satisfactory to the 
company can be entered into, covering the sale of this power by the Administra- 
tion to Duke Power Co. and will likewise enter into a contract to sell and deliver 
to Greenwood County Electric Power Commission such part of said power as may 
be agreed upon, at cost to the Duke Power Co. at the bus bars of the Clark’s 
Hill plant, plus a reasonable compensation for the transmission of such power 
to Greenwood, including transmission and other losses. 

The Duke Power Co. will enter into negotiations with the Administration look- 
ing toward the entering into of an agreement covering the sale and interchange 
of power between the power company and the Administration. 

In view of the offer of Duke Power Co. to build a transmission line from 
Greenwood to Clark’s Hill and to supply Greenwood County Electric Power Com- 
mission, it becomes unnecessary for this portion of the appropriation to be granted — 
unless it is the intent of the Southeastern Power Administration to build trans- 
mission lines into the territory now served by Duke Power Co. and others so as 
to form a network of transmission lines for the supplying of electric energy to 
customers how served by privately owned taxpaying regulated utilities. 


Mr. Kirwan. Are you finished ? 
Mr. Cocke. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kirwan. Very good, and we thank you for appearing here. 

Mr. Cocks. We thank the gentlemen for hearing us. 

Mr. Moore. And we appreciate your extending us some extra time, 
Mr. Chairman. 


SoUTHEASTERN Power ADMINISTRATION APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Preston, would you like to introduce the people to 
the committee / 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Chairman, we are going to be brief with our pres- 
entation. I would like to present as the first witness Mr. Harllee 
Branch, Jr., recently made president of the Georgia Power Co., for- 
merly a very successful attorney in our State, one of our first citizens, 
who would like to speak to the question. 

Mr. Cox. You might mention that his father was well known in 
Washington. 

Mr. Preston. Yes; Harllee Branch was well known in Washington. 
I am referring to his father. He was with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

Mr. Branch would now like to speak to the subcommittee. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed, Mr. Branch. 

Mr. Brancu. Mr. Chairman, as Congressman Preston has stated, 
my name is Harllee Branch, Jr. As he has also stated I am the presi- 
dent of the Georgia Power Co. My home is in Atlanta, Ga., where 
I have resided all my life. 

I am here before you gentlemen today on a matter of vital impor- 
tance to my company and, we think, to the entire State of Georgia. 
It relates to the distribution in Georgia of electric power generated at 
hydroelectric reservoir projects built and operated by the Federal 
Government. 

The Department of the Interior is asking the Congress, through 
your committee, to appropriate huge sums of the taxpayers’ money, 
to be used for planning and building electric transmission lines in 
Georgia, with the ultimate aim of the Federal Government selling 
electricity in Georgia direct to preference and other customers. 

The request for funds by the Southeastern Power Administration, 
which is now before your committee, is only the initial step. I am 
here to advise you that the proposed plans and transmission lines are 
not necessary in our State. Sufficient transmission lines for these 
needs already exist in Georgia, and wherever and whenever extensions 
are needed, they can, and they will, be provided without cost to the 
Federal Government. 

Furthermore, the Georgia Power Co., which serves practically the 
entire State of Georgia, has offered to handle this electric power for 
the Government and to deliver it to preference customers designated 
by the Administrator of the Southeastern Power Administration, at 
a lower price than the Federal Government can possibly do the job. 

As president of the Georgia Power Co., I would like to officially 
advise your committee of the proposal which we made to the South- 
eastern Power Administration on March 24, 1950, and which was 
verbally rejected by the Administrator on August 14, 1950. The re- 
jection was confirmed by the Administrator in a letter to us dated 
September 8, 1950. If accepted, this proposal would assure the sale 
and delivery of electric power generated at Clark Hill and other Gov- 
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ernment-reservoir projects to the preference customers, at the lowest 
possible rates and without the necessity for any Government appro- 
priation or expenditure for delivery purposes. 

Under our proposal the interest of the Government and of the pref- 
erence customers would be fully protected. 

I would like at this time, in order that you may have it before 
you, and before I undertake to discuss it in some greater detail, to 
introduce and to have incorporated into the record, Mr. Chairman, 
if that is agreeable, a copy of our letter of March 24, 1950, to the 
Administrator of the Southeastern Power Administration. 

Mr. Kirwan. Very well. 

Mr. Brancn. I would like to have it incorporated in the record, and 
I have extra copies for members of the committee. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


GEORGIA Power Co., 
Atlanta, March 24, 1950. 
Mr. Ben W. CrEIM, 
Administrator, Southeastern. Power Administration, 
Power Division, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Cretm: We wish to submit for your consideration a broad plan for 
the distribution and integration of all of the power and all of the capacity that 
might be available from Clark Hill, Buford, and Jim Woodruff power projects, or 
any subsequent Government reservoir power projects in the area of the Georgia 
Power Co., or in that of any of its three sister companies. 

Such a plan as is outlined on the attached severely condensed memorandum 
can be consummated either with all the companies comprising the Southern Co. 
group, or with each company individually, as may be desired. Too, if desired, the 
Allatoona contract could also be embodied into such an agreement, thus bringing 
all the present and proposed reservoir power projects under a single contractual 
agreement. 

You will appreciate that many details must be arranged to incorporate into 
final contract form each one of the sections contained in the memorandum 
attached, as the attached memorandum can only establish general policies for 
working out details of the final contract. Therefore, after you have had an op- 
portunity to review the attached, I would appreciate your communicating with 
me so that we can undertake discussions as to details that would enter into the 
final agreement. 

When an agreement embodying the provisions outlined in the memorandum is 
consummated, such agreement will conform to every single feature contained in 
section 5 of the Flood Control Act of 1944. It eliminates the necessity for dupli- 
cation of facilities, and at the same time, will insure that all benefits accruing 
from these projects will be passed on to the ultimate consumer to the very greatest 
possible extent, over the widest possible area, and at the lowest possible ultimate 
power cost. 

We are, at your convenience, ready to proceed with the work of completion of a 
definitive contract in accordance with the principles outlined in the attached 
memorandum. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
Cyas. A, CoLLier. 


CONDENSED OUTLINE OF A SUGGESTED CONTRACT BETWEEN GEORGIA POWER CO. AND 
ITS SISTER COMPANIES OF THE SOUTHERN GROUP, WITH THE FEDERAL GOVERN MENT, 
FOR POWER FROM CLARK HILL, JIM WOODRUFF, BUFORD, AND OTHER FEDERAL RESER- 
VOIR PROJECTS IN THE AREA 


The contract for the disposition of power from Clark Hill, Jim Woodruff, 
Buford, and other Federal reservoir projects under control of the War Depart- 
ment must be negotiated under section 5 of the Flood Control Act of 1944. The 
suggested contract provisions that follow insure complete conformance with 
that section. 
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(1) The companies will purchase at the switchboard all power allocated and 
delivered to them from the Clark Hill, Jim Woodruff, Buford, and other Federal 
reservoir projects in their area, as, and if they are completed, at an over-all 
rate for energy.,and capacity, upon a basis that will be mutually satisfactory. 

(2) The companies will, upon consumption of such a contract, file an optional 
rate schedule with their respective commissions or rate-governing bodies ap- 
plicable to all cooperatives ; wholesale municipalities ; and to Government-owned 
properties with individual demands in excess of 500 kilowatts. This optional 
rate will be equivalent to the weighted average price per kilowatt-hour paid by 
the companies to the Federal Government for capacity and kilowatt-hours of all 
the power delivered to the companies from Federal reservoir projects ip the 
Southern Co.’s service area, plus X percent. The electric service is to be metered 
to the preference customers of the companies on either the high or low side of 
substations, whichever is the now prevailing custom. 

(3) All the REA cooperatives, wholesale municipalities, and those Govern- 
ment-owned institutions with individual demands in excess of 500 kilowatts, 
will continue to contract with the respective companies, either on basis of their 
presently published applicable rate schedules or upon the optional schedule, as 
referred to above, and will remain customers of the respective companies. 

(4) The amount of power that may be purchased by the preference customers 
under the optional rate shall not exceed the aggregate of the power delivered to 
the companies from the Federal reservoir projects included in the contract, 
less X percent for line losses. If the requirements of the preference customers 
exceed the energy available from the Government plants, the companies will 
then sell to the preference customers all of their additional energy requirements 
at their regularly applicable then existing rate schedules. 

(5) The term of the contract may be for as long a period of time as the Gov- 
ernment wishes, but should be for not less than 15 years, with the right vested 
in the Government to cancel the contracts on 3 years’ notice at its option, if it 
should develop that the preference customers find it to their advantage to pur- 
chase power from the Federal Government direct. 

(6) The Government shall have the right to withdraw blocks of power and 
capacity contracted for by the companies, from time to time, for preference 
customers who prefer to purchase power directly from the Federal Govern- 
ment facilities. 

(7) The optional rate schedule referred to in paragraph (2) above will be 
made effective throughout the systems of the respective companies, and upon a 
prey re basis, as Clark Hill, Jim Woodruff, and Buford power becomes avail- 
able. 

If desired the Allatoona contract could be canceled and the power included in 
the above provisions. 


Mr. Brancu. Gentleman, under this proposal the Georgia Power 
Co. offers to buy the electric power from the Government at the point 
of its production and pay. the Government such price for the power 
as the Government fixes. The Georgia Power Co. will then deliver 
the power to preference customers designated by the Government, at 
the same price the Government sells the power to the company, with 
only reasonable adjustments to take care of transmission and trans- 
formation losses and marginal handling costs, but not including any 
expenses whatever for the construction of transmission lines. 

The Government will set its own rate for the sale of electric power 
generated at Federal reservoir projects which will, in turn, determine 
the purchase price to be paid for that power, or its equivalent, by the 
preference customers; who will, in turn, be designated by the Admin- 
istrator of the Southeastern Power Administration, acting for the 
Federal Government. 

This will assure delivery of Government-produced electric power to 
preference customers at the lowest possible cost and without the need 
for any Government appropriations for transmission lines for delivery 
purposes. 

Our proposal, as you will note, applies not only to Federal reservoir 
projects already constructed, but to those now under construction and 
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to any to be constructed within our area. Following the rejection of 
our proposal by the Administrator, he submitted to us what was 
designated as a “standard form contract with private utility com- 
panies.” This contract was the subject of a conference with the Ad- 
ministrator, following which we, at his request, submitted a contract 
for his consideration. This contract clarified many of the points in 
our proposal of March 24, 1950, and at the same time retained all 
benefits to the preference customers. 

The Georgia Power Co. is the largest taxpayer in Georgia. It is 
one of the largest employers of labor in Georgia. It has thousands 
of stockholders in Georgia. Its capital investment in Georgia is now 
slightly under $300,000,000 and it is investing new private capital in 
Georgia today at the rate of about $35,000,000 annually. 

It is operated by Georgia citizens, and is regulated the Georgia 
Public Service Commission. It is and has been able to get large sums 
of private money from outside the State, which money is being perma- 
nently invested in Georgia and in that State’s properties. 

In view of our publicly announced and long-recognized policy of 
complete cooperation with the Federal Government’s water-power- 
development program, backed by our written offer which is now in the 
hands of the Administrator of the Southeastern Power Administra- 
tion, and which is given in complete good faith, together with our 
known ability to carry out our contract, we do not think it fair to 
superimpose upon us and upon the taxpayers and the individual 
investors who have in good faith put their money in Georgia trans- 
mission lines, a duplicating electric-transmission system, which in all 
good faith, I say, is absolutely unnecessary and which is not being 
asked for by any segment or group of Georgia citizens. 

If you permit the Southeastern Power Administration to do this, 
gentlemen, it will not only be at a tremendous cost to the Government, 
but it may shake the confidence of private investors in our company, 
thus endangering our ability to continue the high quality of service 
and the low rates to which our people are accustomed. 

Should you desire to permit this to happen, at a tremendous cost to 
the Government and a huge loss to private investors, you still will not 
have provided any better or more dependable or more efficient service 
than is now being given to the people of Georgia. 

Neither will you have provided for any cheaper electric power for 
the preference customers than will be provided under our proposal. 

I have here a map showing the transmission lines of our company 
in Georgia as well as the transmission lines which the Southeastern 
Power Administration proposes to plan and build and superimpose 
on our present system, and for which they are asking you to appro- 
priate funds at this time. 

Gentlemen, I have sought in these few opening remarks to give you 
a general picture of the position of our company, and it is not a 
“Johnny-Come-Lately” position. 

I was going to say that unless there are some questions at this time, 
I will give you a little detail on the present situation. 

Mr. Kirwan. What we want to do this afternoon is try to hear every- 
one, and if there is time we will ask some questions. But we want to 
give everyone a chance to make a statement. 
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If there is time left after the statements, we will ask questions. 

Mr. Brancu. I shall speak briefly, in order to favor the other 
gentlemen. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

Mr. Brancu. I want to say this: We realize that. the Government 
should have an organization for marketing the power generated at 
Federal reservoir projects. With the understanding that this was the 
purpose of the Southeastern Power Administration, we did not inter- 
pose any objection to the legislation which established that agency, 
or to the declaration of the Department of the Interior establishing it. 

I want to say to you that we are glad to have the headquarters of 
the Southeastern Power Administration in Georgia. We do not inter- 
pose any objection to the appropriation of $300,000 requested for the 
operation and maintenance of the Southeastern Power Administration 
during the fiscal year 1952. That appropriation will provide main- 
tenance and operation funds and will provide both salaries, travel 
expenses, and other expenses for 60 permanent Government employees. 

We think that $300,000, which is double the amount of last year’s 
appropriation for the marketing agency, is ample to carry out the 
marketing function of the Southeastern Power Administration, and 
we have noted in the justification submitted by the Administrator 
that he asks only $126,214 for power marketing during the fiscal year 
1952. 

That is less than 3 pereent of the total appropriations of $4,300,000 
which he has requested, exclusive.of the continuing fund of $200,000. 

We feel that there is no justification for changing the language of 
the appropriation acts heretofore dealing with the Southeastern 
Power Administration so as to now convert that agency, which was 
set up as a marketing agency, into a power operating enterprise, thus 
enabling it to build, acquire, and operate transmission lines, tie lines, 
and appurtenant facilities constituting a complete power transmission 
system within the State of Georgia, duplicating, as the map shows, 
and as I have stated, existing facilities. 

We are especially apprehensive about the $200,000 continuing fund, 
because we know, as this committee knows, that such a fund would 
be a permanent, continuing appropriation, limited only by the total 
revenues from the Federal reservoir projects in a 10-State area and 
which revenue the Administrator has estimated will be in excess of 
4 million dollars during the fiscal year 1952. 

We know that out of that fund, as it is set up in the proposed budget 
request, it may be used, through rentals or other devices, to ultimately 
acquire and to operate and maintain transmission lines and other 
related. facilities without any further legislative approval by the 
Congress. 

Our position, is that we do not think there is any justification or 
necessity for any authorization to construct or acquire transmission 
lines, substations, or appurtenent facilities, or for any part of an 
appropriation of 4 million dollars now requested for initiating such a 
program, certainly insofar as the State of Georgia is concerned. 

We do not.think there is any justification for a change in the legis- 
lative language so as to convert the Southeastern Power Administra- 
tion from a marketing agency into a power-operating enterprise. 

80063—51—pt. 243 
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I want to say to you gentlemen I shall expect to demonstrate that 
over a long period of time my company has sought to cooperate with 
you gentlemen of Congress in your efforts to improve and to increase 
the power development of this country. 

I am here now appealing to you to protect us in our private efforts 
and private investments aimed at the same end. 

Reference to the map showing the territory and the transmission 
lines of the Georgia Power Co., will be more intelligible to the com- 
mittee if I point out that the Georgia Power Co. was organized in 
1927 and it has expanded its service area to its present size through 
various consolidations and mergers of formerly separate and isolated 
operating, companies. 

The map shows the transmission lines and related facilities and also 
shows the generating stations of the Georgia Power Co., both hydro 
and steam. 

A look at that map will show that the Georgia Power Co. has 32 such 
generating stations within its territory, with an aggregate name-plate 
capacity of 953,800 kilowatts, but having actual _ ae cteardorees capa- 
bility of 1,047,500 kilowatts. 

Those generating plants, as the map will show, are widely scattered 
over the whole service area of the Georgia Power Co., so as to provide 
a well coordinated and completely integrated operation. 

In addition, we have a contract for the output of the Allatoona 
plant of the Federal Government on the Etowah River, just north of 
Atlanta, which I shall refer to in a few minutes, which provides an 
additional 60,000 kilowatts of capacity in our system. 

The map also shows 111 delivery points through which our com- 
pany serves 37 REA cooperatives in our State, and it shows the 44 
municipalities, which own their own distribution systems, and to 
which we sell electric power wholesale. 

In addition to the generating stations shown on that map, gentle- 
men, there are today five new plants and additions to existing plants 
authorized or under construction by our company, which will provide 
an additional capacity of 265,000 kilowatts. One of these will come 
in during the year 1951. All will be in service, with the exception of 
one, during 1952. ‘The last, the fifth, will be in service by the end of 
1953. 

Transmission lines and related facilities necessary to market that 
additional power are already authorized or under construction and 
will be available for service as soon as the new generating capacity 
comes in. 

You will note that there is no place in the service area of the Georgia 
Power Co. that is not within a reasonable distance of adequate trans- 
mission lines. The availability of reliable electric service at low rates 
accounts for the fact that there is now no unsatisfied customer demand 
for electric service in the area; nor has any industry ever left this 
area or has any industry ever failed to locate in this area because of 
any inability to get adequate power at reasonable rates. 

ou will frequently hear, in support of appropriations for federally 
financed transmission lines, suggestions that there are in: this area 
large industrial developments which may absorb Federal power. 

May I say to you gentlemen of the committee that those industries 
did not grow up like mushrooms. They are there because the Georgia 
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Power Co. was there ahead of them and was there ready, willing, 
and able to provide and now provides them with adequate, depend- 
able, efficient electric power, at reasonable rates, thus making it at- 
tractive for them to come to Georgia. 

With a minimum amount of new construction and with a minimum 
utilization of critical materials, the power produced at Federal-reser- 
voir projects located in the Georgia Power Co.’s area, can be made 
available over the entire area of the Georgia Power Co. and its affil- 
iated companies, thus providing an immediate market for the Fed- 
eral power, a market of a scope and extent which the Federal Gov- 
ernment could not possibly achieve except by destructive duplication, 
at a cost of hundreds of millions of dollars, and could not then achieve 
except after a long period of time. 

With your permission, I would like to say a word about the inte- 
grated system of which the Georgia Power Co. is a part. I should 
like to present a map of the integrated system of the Southern com- 
pany. Copies of this map are being made available to the members 
of the committee 

This is a map, gentlemen, of the Southern Co. system. The Georgia 
Power Co. is associated with three other electric companies in adjoin- 
ing States, namely, the Alabama Power Co., The Mississippi Power 
Co., and the Gulf Power Co. The four companies constitute the 
integrated Southern Co. electric system. 

The map shows the service areas of the four affiliated companies 
and their completely integrated and interconnected electric systems. 

You will note that the service areas of those companies are fully 
and adequately covered by transmission lines. You will note that the 
electric energy for these lines is obtained from 51 generating plants, 
both hydro and steam, spread over the entire area. These plants have 
a nameplate capacity of 1,906,784 kilowatts, but with an actual demon- 
strated capacity of 1,985,900 kilowatts even under adverse water con- 
ditions. 

These plants are now adequately serving the area, and an additional 
942,500 kilowatts of capacity is authorized or under construction and 
will be in service by the end of 1953. 

Gentlemen, that means that in the 3-year period 1951, 1952, and 
1953, these four companies have authorized and will construct and 
complete new electric generating capacity equivalent to approximately 
50 percent of their total present capacity of 1,906,784 kilowatts. 

(The following was submitted later :) 


The over-all capacity for the Southern system area will not be affected regard- 
less of who distributes the power from the Clark Hill, Woodruff, or other reser- 
voir projects, therefore, the area capacity resolves itself into a matter of trans- 
mission capacities—the status of the lines in Georgia being as follows: 

The Georgia Power Co. now has two 110-kilovolt transmission lines into Augusta, 
one of these being fed from the Tallulah plants and one being fed from plant 
Arkwright, and later also from Furman Shoals. This latter line ties in at War- 
renton with a second 110-kilovolt line feeding out of Athens and tying in at 
Winder, with a duplicate transmission line out of Tallulah, and a single-circuit 
transmission line out of plant Atkinson by way of Marietta. 

A third transmission line scheduled for completion in late 1952 will extend 
from Augusta to Brunswick with a branch from Waynesboro to Wadley where 
it ties in to existing transmission lines to Macon. Brunswick is connected to 
Macon by existing transmission lines from Macon to Vidalia to Brunswick. 

Each of the lines out of Augusta are capable of handling on a stable basis 
50,000 kilowatts each, with the line from Augusta to Warrenton probably run- 
bing as high as 60,000 kilowatts. 
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The two existing and one projected line out of the Augusta area would be 
fully capable of taking all of the power and peaking capacity that would be 
available out of the Clark Hill Reservoir through 1953. If in 1953 the three Iast 
units are installed at Clark Hill some additional transmission capacity would 
have to be provided to get the peaking capacity out of the three remaining 40,000 
kilowatt units. All of the above is on the assumption that all of the Clark Hil! 
power will flow into Georgia, a very improbable assumption. If as much as 30 to 
40 percent of the power went into the Carolinas, no additional transmission 
lines other than the two existing and one scheduled line would be necessary 
even with the full 280,000 kilowatts of nameplate capacity scheduled for Clark 
Hill. 

It is, therefore, safe to state that the present backbone transmission system of 
the company, together with the new line already scheduled into the Augusta 
area, are fully capable of taking and distributing all of the available capacity 
and energy from the Clark Hill Reservoir. 

There is scheduled for completion in 1952 a line from plant Mitchell to the 
steam plant of the Gulf Power Co. at River Junction. This line, and, the lines 
east and west from River Junction are capable of handling alll of the capacity 
und energy available at Woodruff Dam. 

Recent board studies have been made of practically all of the Georgia system, 
and such board studies, though not pin-pointed on Clark Hill, indicate my pre- 
vious statement to be conservative, and to sustain our contention that there is no 
need for the construction of Government transmission facilities, and that if 
constructed, they would simply serve to duplicate already existing facilities. 


The Southern Co. and its subsidiary companies are owned by 124,- 
731 stockholders. It serves 1,052,040 customers. It has 11,760 em- 
ployees. It has a plant investment of $613,762,043, much of that 
plant having been built during periods of low-cost construction. 

In 1950 the Southern Co, and its affiliated companies paid $31,136,- 
918 in taxes. ; 

The four associated companies are integrated in respect to their 
power supply and transmission systems, and have been for a great 
many years. The economies, both operating and otherwise, of this 
integration were expressly recognized by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission when in its order of August 1, 1947, it found that the 
electric properties of these four operating companies should be re- 
tained under common ownership, in conformity with the statute set 
by you gentlemen and your colleagues in Congress in the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act of 1935. 

In this connection, it was found that there are substantial savings 
to the companies and that those savings were passed on to their 
customers in lower operating costs and fixed costs, resulting from 
the coordinated planning and operation of the systems, from the 
sharing of reserve capacities, and from central load dispatching and 
control of reservoirs, run of river, and fuel-burning electrical plant, 
making it possible to conserve precious water in the hydro plants 
which might otherwise be wasted. 

The amount of these estimated annual savings passed on to the cus- 
tomers of these companies is $6,000,000 a year. 

The electric transmission facilities through this intraconnected 
network of the four companies is so operated as to make it possible, 
in effect, for a kilowatt-hour of electricity generated in Georgia to 
be utilized anywhere in the four-State area. 

It also makes possible the back-up of our systems through tie lines 
with TVA, with neighboring utilities, and other miscellaneous 
sources, to provide for any emergency requirements, 








\, 
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~ stated to you that there is no segment or group of citizens in 
Georgia asking for the lines requested by the Southeastern Power 
Administration to be developed, and I think that is not a mere acci- 
dent. Wholehearted cooperation with the Tennessee Valley Author- 
3ty and other Federal Government projects, REA cooperatives, and 
other publicly owned generating plants and distribution systems, has 
been a fundamental policy of the Georgia Power Co. for many years. 

As illustrative of the degree to which the cooperation has gone, 
¥ refer to the fact that the 37 REA cooperatives served by our com- 
pany are provided with 111 delivery points to suit their loads and 
their needs. They were served during 1950 at an average rate of only 
6.74 mills per kilowatt-hour, as compared with the REA’s own pub- 
lished figure of 9.9 mills per kilowatt-hour, as the average paid by 
REA cooperatives to private companies throughout the Nation during 
the fiseal year ended June 30, 1950, 

In addition, there are 44 municipalities in the State of Georgia 
which buy their total power requirements from the Georgia Power 
Co. and distribute the power wholesale within their corporate limits. 
That power was sold to them at an average of 6.84 mills per kilowatt- 
hour during 1950. 

We purchase today considerable blocks of secondary power from 
the publicly owned Crisp County hydroelectric plant, and our pur- 
chases have been largely instrumental in making that project feasible 
and economically successful. 

We have executed and there is now in operation, as I have said, a 
contract under which we purchase all of the power produced at the 
first federally financed reservoir project completed within our area, the 
Allatoona project, just north of Atlanta. We are paying the Federal 
Government over $1,000,000 a year for the power and those funds are 
being used to amortize the investment in that exceedingly valuable 
multipurpose project. We are distributing that power, but with the 
full right to the Federal Government to withdraw or recapture the 
power at any time it is needed to serve a preference customer under 
section 5 of the Flood Control Act, if such a customer should ask to 
be served direct by the Federal Government. 

I think it is significant, gentlemen, that the city of Cartersville, Ga., 
ene of our fine cities, one of our growing and flourishing cities of 
Georgia, almost under the shadow of the Allatoona Dam, still takes 
it full power supply from the Georgia Power Co., and finds such an 
arrangement preferable to buying the power directly from the project 
itself. That at least should provide, it seems to me, some reasonable 
support for the proposal which we have made, and have been seeking 
to have accepted by the Southeastern Power Administration, for other 
federally financed reservoir projects. 

Our relationship with the preference customers in our area has been 
most cordial. When the REA was established the Georgia Power 
Co. set forth its policy, as is evidenced by an advertisement which was 
published in every newspaper in the State of Georgia. That advertise- 
ment, gentlemen, was not published in 1950, but in 1936. 

I should like permission to have that advertisement not only pre- 
sented to the members of the committee, but incorporated in the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

(Material referred to follows :) 
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For AN ELECTRIFIED GEORGIA—WHERE WE OURSELVES CAN’T BuILD WE WILL 
Hetp OrTHErRs To Buitp 


Building 1,026 miles of rural electric line this year alone, to serve 20,000 
Georgians in 5,000 homes which never before have enjoyed electric service, this 
company is pressing ahead with the first phase of a tremendous 3-year rural! 
electrification program, the largest Georgia has ever known. 

But the company cannot build all the lines people want or need—or all the 
lines we would like to build. We can, however, help to get these other lines 
built, and we will do it. 

Millions of dollars have been appropriated to the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration of the Federal Government. This money is to be loaned on easy terms 
to local associations, known as cooperatives, Whose members will own and operate 
the rural electric lines serving their homes and farms. It opens up an opportunit) 
for the electrification of certain sections of Georgia which we frankly admit this 
company cannot serve, because of its limited funds. 

This advertisement is published to confirm, in fuller detail, our previous 
announcement that the company will give every possible assistance to these 
cooperatives. 

As the first item of this cooperation, we intend to see that Georgia gets its full 
share of this money—first, by assisting local groups in organizing and in making 
applications for REA loans, and, second, when their lines are built, we will aid 
them in the still more difficult problem of operation, if they desire this assistance 
from us. Many people are hesitant about joining these cooperatives because 
they frankly doubt that their neighbors—with no experience in such a highly 
technical business—can supply satisfactory electric service. That is one obstacle 
to the formation and successful operation of the cooperatives which this company 
can remove, and we will do it for those who desire it. We will place at their 
disposal our large, trained and experienced organization which has made a 
reputation for maintaining dependable electric service and has won high acclaim 
for its speed and skill in restoring service after sleet storms, tornadoes, and 
other calamities of nature. 

In brief, the Georgia Power Co. will do everything it can do to make a success 
of the cooperatives operating under the REA plan—in the interest of an electri- 
fied Georgia.” 

A PROGRAM OF SPECIFIC ASSISTANCE 


I—Preliminary surveys 
Services of our trained and experienced engineers are available without 


charge to the cooperatives in making the preliminary surveys that are necessary 
before REA financing can be obtained or construction begun. 


TI—Reasonabdle rates 


The company will supply power at wholesale rates to cooperatives desiring 
our service. Rates covering this class of service already have been filed with and 
accepted by the Georgia Public Service Commission. They have also been 
endorsed by the REA. These rates are practically identical with the low rates 
now in effect for the wholesale purchase by municipalities of comparable amounts 
of power. 


II1I—Maintenance of lines 

Cooperatives not wishing to bother with the problems and worries of maintain- 
ing and repairing their electric lines may turn the job over to this company. 
Our organization, our equipment and our reputation for doing the job right 
are made available to them, and we will handle the work for them at actual 
cost. 
1V—Appliance service and repair 


The company also will take over the job of repairing and maintaining electrica! 
equipment in the homes of members of the cooperatives, if the cooperatives 
desire this service from us, and we will do it at actual cost. 

VY—Meter reading and billing 


The company also will assume responsibility for reading the meters and billing 
the customer members of the cooperatives, if this service is desired. In this 


1 This cooperation is not, of course, offered to organizations formed solely for the purpose 
of destructive competition in areas which the company is already serving or is prepared 
to serve. 
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activity the company will, of course, work under the instructions of the coopera- 
tives and apply the rates they have established. And again our charge will be 
only the actual cost. 

Vi—Last, but not least— 


If this company has planned to build a certain rural line of its own, and if 
by so doing the company would “skim the cream off the milk” and thereby make 
it impossible for a cooperative to be formed for the purpose of serving other 
areas we do not plan to serve, then we will not build that line. Most certainly, 
we will not place obstacles in the way of the cooperatives and thereby perhaps 
prevent certain areas from getting any electric service at all. If the line we 
had planned to build is needed by the cooperative to make its set-up feasible 
under the REA specifications, then we will relinquish our plans to build that 
line. 


THESE SERVICES—-AND MORE 


The above definite and absolutely essential services we offer now. Other 
activities, on invitation or request, we are prepared to undertake. We stand 
ready to give the cooperative phase of rural electrification in Georgia full benefit 
of our long experience in helping our customers get the very utmost in good from 
their electric service. For an electrified Georgia, we will do all we can do 
ourselves. In what we can't do, that others can do, we offer our wholehearted 
and sincere cooperation. 


GEORGIA POWER Co. 
MORE LIGHT, MORE LEISURE, FOR GEORGIA HOMES 
Published in daily and weekly newspapers during summer of 1936. 


Mr. Brancu. I call your attention to the policy of our company, 
announced at that time—which was for an electrified Georgia—where 
we ourselves can’t build, we will help others to build. 

Pursuant to that policy, the company assisted materially in the pre- 
liminary organization of many of the rural cooperatives in Georgia 
and later assisted them in setting up their operating programs. We 
have conferred with them on hundreds of occasions in the effort to 
improve their operating techniques and practices. 

Our line crews have helped to restore service on the REA lines of 
Georgia when service was disrupted by storms and cyclones and hur- 
ricanes. We have laid out much of their load-building program. We 
have assised them in their home-service work. We have trained their 
home economists. 

Mr. Cox. That has been without charge, has it not ? 

Mr. Brancu. Yes, sir; without charge to the REA cooperatives. 

We have acted studiously at all times, to be sure that no act of ours 
could be interpreted as in any way restricting the development and 
the improvement and the progress of those splendid agencies. 

Two years ago we entered into a three-party agreement to serve 
the REA cooperatives in a section of south Georgia that is served 
by a dosiidlataly separate and unaffiliated utility, the Georgia Power 
& Light Co., a subsidiary of the Florida Power Corp. 

At that time we executed a contract with the REA’s in the southern 
Georgia area, outside of our own service area, and the Georgia Power 
& Light Co., so as to provide adequate additional power for those 
cooperatives at sabeoed rates when it was not possible for them to 
obtain power elsewhere. 

These things, as well as many others, as the gentlemen from Georgia 
here know, are responsible for the cordiality and the cooperative rela- 
tionships existing between the REA’s of Georgia and the Georgia 
Power Co. 
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I hope that if there is any question about that, you will inquire of 
any REA cooperative in Georgia, including the super cooperative in 
Georgia known as the Georgia Electric Membership Corp., of the 
consistency of our efforts to improve their position from every angle. 

We similarly cooperate with the 44 municipalities in Georgia which 
own their own distribution systems. In many of those municipalities, 
although we do not sell a kilowatt of power at retail, we have an 
employee of our company whose full salary is paid by our company, 
a who is devoting his entire time to improvement in the service, to 
building the loads, in studies into the rate structures of those munici- 
palities, and in rendering every assistance possible to improve the 
economic level of the community and the electric service provided by 
the municipality. 

We have spent literally millions of dollars in providing that service 
since it became a part of our operating policy years ago. 

Now, we do not claim that this assistance has been unselfish; it is 
not unselfish. A great predecessor of mine in this job, Mr. Preston 
Arkwright, the only president of this company for almost all except 
the last few years of its existence, said to me when-I was a lad working 
for the company, “The most selfish policy the Georgia Power Co. 
‘an pursue is to be most unselfish in its attitudes toward its customers, 
its employees, and to the public of the service area in which it has 
assumed responsibility.” . 

That policy has been consistently followed by every head of this 
company and Mr. C. B. McManus, my immediate predecessor, who 
has recently come to Washington as Defense Power Administrator, 
announced that policy and our dedication to it in a statement at 
Atlanta before the President’s Water Resources Policy Commission. 

I would like to introduce for the record and for distribution to the 
committee a copy of that statement. 

(Statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF C. B. MCMANUS, PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTHERN CO. AND THE GEORGIA 
Power Co., BEFORE PRESIDENT’S WATER ReEsourcES PoLticy COMMISSION, 
ATLANTA, GaA., JULY 31, 1950 


Mr. Chairman, my name is C. B. McManus. I am president of the Southern 
Co., and of the Georgia Power Co., a subsidiary of the Seuthern Co. I have been 
connected with the Georgia Power Co. since 1927 in engineering, operating, and 
administrative capacities, and before that I was connected with the Alabama 
Power Co. in similar capacities. I have been president of the Southern Co, since 
January 1950 and president of Georgia Power Co. since November 1947. 

The Southern Co. is an integrated electric system comprising the Georgia 
Power Co., Alabama Power Co., Gulf Power Co., and Mississippi Power Co. 

These four companies operate in contiguous areas and are physically intercon- 
nected. The area served by the operating subsidiaries of the Southern Co. is 
approximately 100,000 square miles, including most of the States of Georgia and 
Alabama, part of northwest Florida, and the southeastern part of Mississippi. 
These companies supply practically all of the power requirements throughout 
their service area. 

At the end of April 1950 the operating companies of the Southern Co. system 
served 895,759 electric customers, including industrial, commercial, and resi- 
dential customers as well as municipalities and REA cooperatives. In the 12 
months ended April 30, 1950, these customers used 8,619,854,617 kilowatt-hours 
of energy for which they paid $115,346,628. 

The Southern Co. operating area is supplied with generating, transmission, 
and distribution facilities necessary to meet the needs of the people served. The 
system comprises 1,704,344 kilowatts of installed generating capacity with 783,500 
kilowatts of additional capacity under construction or definitely approved for 
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construction: ‘The major-steam-electric plants are all relatively new and moderr 
-and operate with high efficiency. The hydroelectric plants, while older, are also 
highly efficient. : 

. The Southern Co. area is well covered with a network of transmission lines, 
with the necessary substations and other facilities. Because of the extensive 
‘transmission facilities, industries are largely decentralized and new manufac- 
turing plants coming into the area can be assured of an adequate, dependable 
supply of power in any city, town, or village in our service area. 

Electric energy is extensively transmitted between sister companies and other 
companies in the southeastern region over interconnecting transmission lines. 
‘We have a power pooling arrangement in the Southern Co. which permits the 
maximum utilization of the capacity of our most efficient units. This arrange- 
ment results in important operating economies and in the conservation and effi- 
cient utilization of water resources at the hydroelectric plants. We also have 
interconnecting transmission lines with other utilities, including the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

The Southern Co. system represents an investment of more than $500,000,000, 
and present and past load trends indicate that the load on this system will double 
during the next 10 years.. To provide for this load growth within the area the 
four operating companies will have to invest approximately $500,000,000 for new 
facilities during this period. 

The position of the Southern Co. and its four operating companies with respect 
to the construction of navigation and flood-control dams in our service area, and 
the sale of power from these dams, has been stated by me and my associates on 
many occasions. However, I would like to repeat it for the information of this 
‘Commission. 

We do not oppose these river developments. We have built many of them our- 
selves,.and where we cannot economically justify the building of them ourselves, 
we will not take a dog-in-the-manger attitude. They are an asset to the com- 
munity and to the State. We have cooperated and we will cooperate with such 


“devetopnients as being in the public interest. 


The subsidiaries .of the Southern Co. owns 27 hydroelectric plants with a 
capacity Of 718,830 kilowatts. Many of them are under Federal Power Commis- 
sion license. We are constructing a new hydroelectric plant at the present time 
at Furman Shoals on the Oconee River in Georgia which will have a capacity 
of 45,000 kilowatts. We are also adding two units to hydroelectric plants in 
Georgia and Aiabama which will increase their capacity by 76,000 kilowatts. 

Flood control and navigation are legitimate governmental enterprises and 
the Federal Government can charge a part of the cost of hydroelectric develop- 
ments to such activities. Furthermore the Government enjoys certain advantages 
in taxes and in cost of money. There are, therefore, hydroelectric developments 
which the Federal Government can justify but which we could not economically 
undertake. 

I am not qualified to express an opinion on such programs from the stand- 
point of navigation, flood control, recreation, and the elimination of stream 
pollution. I would like, however, to comment briefly on policies with respect 
to hydroelectric development, which have an important bearing on the feasibility 
of Federal projects. 

The Southern Co.’s attitude, or philosophy, is that we should take and pay 
for the power produced at these reservoir projects in our area—or such part of 
it as is allocated to this area—and distribute it in such a manner as to encourage 
the most widespread use at the lowest possible rates to consumers consistent 
with sound business principles. The power so purchased would be available to 
REA cooperatives, public bodies, and Government-owned facilities in accordance 
with the provisions of Public Law 534, known as the Flood Control Act of 1944, 
and especially of section 5 of that act which gives preference to this class of 
customers. 

Such an arrangement would provide twofold benefits to the Government and 
the people of the area. It would increase the feasibility and self-liquidation of 
reservoir projects now being constructed and to be constructed and it would 
assure the carrying out of the intent of section 5 of the Flood Control Act with 
the maximum efficiency and economy, and without the unnecessary duplication 
of transmission facilities at public expense. 

In the area served by the operating companies of the Southern Co., a ready 
market exists for this prospective power only among the customers of these 
companies. Government power delivered to the operating companies of the 
Southern Co. would be mingled with the power from our own generating sources 
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and. an equivalent amount would be delivered over our transmission network to 
our customers defined by section 5 of the Flood Control Act as preference cus- 
tomers, throughout the entire area. A municipality or REA cooperative located 
many hundreds of miles from a reservoir development would be on an equal 
footing with one located in the shadow of the dam. 

If the Federal Government undertook to market the power from these dams 
independently it would have no existing market and could develop one only by 
destructively competing with the electric companies for customers already being 
served. Even if the Government were successful in this competition, the develop- 
ment of the market would require many years, during which period the taxpayers 
of the Nation may receive little or no return on their investment in electric power 
facilities. Furthermore, the expenditure of millions of dollars of public funds 
would be required to construct transmission facilities which would duplicate 
those already existing or planned. 

The supplying of a ready market on the transmission lines of the operating 
companies of the Southern Co. means that the payments for the energy produced 
would begin as soon as the generating plants were in operation. The Govern- 
ment could thus be assured of amortizing its investment as provided for by 
section 5 of the Flood Control Act of 1944. The feasibility of such projects would 
be immediately established on a sound financial basis and future developments 
of a similar character would be accelerated. 

Customers given preference under the law would receive the equivalent amount 
of power produced at Federal developments over the same transmission lines 
which now serve the hundreds of thousands of our other customers, including 
industrial plants, business establishments, public agencies, homes, and farms. 
These facilities have been developed and expanded over a period of years to pro- 
vide highly dependable, as well as adequate service. An independent transmis- 
sion system constructed by the Government, of necessarily limited extent, would 
not in the immediate future attain the same degree of adequacy and depend- 
ability. So the customers given preference under the law, served by the Govern- 
ment, might suffer as far as the character of their service was concerned, by com- 
parison with similar customers served from the Southern Co. system. 

Only a part of the energy produced by hydroelectric plants is “firm,” or avail- 
able at all times. The remainder is seasonal, varying with stream flow conditions 
and available only part of the year. Even the construction of large dams does 
not eliminate seasonal variations. With an independent transmission system the 
United States Treasury would lose much of the revenue that might be realized 
from the sale of this seasonal power and the people of the area would be deprived 
of its benefits. 

The Southern Co. system, on the other hand, represents a well-planned balance 
between steam and hydro generation. Its operation can be readily adapted so 
that existing and new steam plants can be operated to firm up the Government 
hydroelectric power and, in effect, convert it into power usable at all times. 

The operating companies in the Southern Co. group would expect to handle 
the distribution of power from the Government dams at a nominal mark-up in 
price only sufficient to cover line losses and handling costs. Thus the preference 
customers would obtain their equivalent of Government power at bare bones 
cost, which would insure their receiving all of the power benefits of the Federal 
developments, while remaining customers of the operating companies of the 
Southern Co. Any savings in costs would be passed on to them. In our opinion 
the preference customers can obtain the power in the manner we propose more 
economically and satisfactorily than in any other. The construction of duplicat- 
ing transmission lines would—under our proposal—be wholly unnecessary and 
wasteful of Federal funds. They would only provide destructive competition for 
an industry which has worked hard and successfully to develop this area, and 
which enjoys the confidence and friendship of the people it serves, without 
affording any compensating benefits for the customers. 

According to our viewpoint, the Government and the electric industry in this 
area ought to work together to assure the people the maximum advantages from 
their river developments. Our ideas as to this partnership arrangement are not 
vague generalities but are practical and specific. We have made’a definite 
proposal, embodying these principles, to the Administrator of the Southeastern 
Power Administration of the Interior Department and expect to start discussing 
it at an early date. 

There is one point I should like to make clear in connection with our proposal. 
We have always taken the position that we can retain our business only so 
long as we deserve the business through providing good service at low rates and 
through participating in the constructive affairs of the area. 
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This attitude is expressed in our proposal to the Southeastern Power Adminis- 
tration. We are not trying to tie up the available power for a long period of 
years, or for any period at all. On the contrary, we propose that the Govern- 
ment reserve the right to withdraw power at any time to serve “preference” 
customers who wish tc deal directly with the Government in obtaining their 
power supplies. 

In conclusion I should like to repeat that the Southern Co. and its four oper- 
ating companies have the same general purposes with respect to the distribution 
of power from Government developments as are expressed in section 5 of the 
Flood Control Act. We are already actively working toward that end, and the 
proposal we have made to the Southeastern Power Administration for the pur- 
chase and distribution of power from Federal profits in our area is, we believe, 
in accordance with the intent of the flood-control act. 

Thank you. 


Mr. Brancu. Gentlemen, I have here a booklet that is too cumber- 
some for the record, and I do not offer it for the record, but I hand a 
copy to each one of you gentlemen to look over to the extent that your 
time may permit. This is a booklet that we have prepared. It is a 
press booklet. I want you, as your time will permit, to see how the 
Georgia Power Co. has as hailed all over America as an example of 
a utility seeking to cooperate with the Federal Government in the great 
water power developments of this country and how it has been editori- 
ally commended for that cooperation by almost every important news- 
paper in the State of Georgia, and by many of the important journals 
outside the State, including the New York Times and many other 
national publications. 

Only a few weeks ago, on February 12, 1951, the Legislature of the 
State of Georgia was session, and without any request or suggestion 
from our company, the Legislature of the State of Georgia adopted a 
resolution which I would like to introduce into the record. It is very 
brief. It commends this company for what it has done to build a 
better Georgia through its community development program. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


@HOUvUSsE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


[H. R. No. 122—By Messrs. Covington of Floyd, Weems of Chattooga, Rogers of Heard, 
Abney of Walker, and others] 


A RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Georgia Power Co. annually conducts a Champion Home Town 
Contest; and 

Whereas this contest promotes the interest of the citizens of Georgia in main- 
taining cleaner and better towns in which to live; and 

Whereas such a contest is an admirable project and is conducted wholly at the 
expense of the said company : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, That the Georgia Power Co. be 
commended for conducting the annual Champion Home Town Contest, and that 
the company be congratulated for the good work it is doing for the State through 
such contests; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be mailed by the clerk of the housé to 
the president of the Georgia Power Co. 

In Hovusg, read and adopted February 12, 1951. 


J. N. Boone, 
Clerk of the House. 
Mr. Brancu. I would like tc say to you gentlemen who may not 
know it as well as our distinguished Representative from Georgia, that 
the company’s community development program has been written up 
in magazines all over America and in foreign-language magazines 
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abroad. It has become one of the patterns for community develop- 
ment. 

As a result of our community development program, during a 5-year 
period, 1946 through 1950, our company aided in bringing inte Geor- 
gia 12,262 new manufacturing and service industries. . These ‘new 
businesses give employment to 81,007 Georgia people and provide them 
with an annual payroll of $158,594,025. 

These new industries represent an addition to the property rolls 
and hence to the tax rolls of the State of Georgia of $303,275,438. 

I have tried to point out the things that we have done and the 
cooperation that we have sought to give, and we are still seeking to 
give, to the accelerated development by the Federal Government of 
every possible water-power resource in the State of Georgia that is 
economically justifiable, and our proposal which provides for the dis- 
tribution of Federal reservoir power over a wide area, the widest 
possible market, at the lowest possible rate, for any power which may 
be produced at those projects. 

I would like to say to you that our residential rates and our resi- 
dential use are as shown in the following exhibits which I offer for 
the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Georgia Power Co.—Residential Service, average rate in cents per kilowatt-hour 
compared with national average 
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112 months ended Nov. 30, 1950. 


Georgia Power Co.— Annual kilowatt-hour sales per residential customer 
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As you will note from these exhibits, our rates are among the lowest 
in the Nation—far below the national avéragé: Otir resideritial Use 
of electricity is far above the national average. Our iidustrial rates 
are very low and are, at least in part, responsible for thé tremendous 
mdustrial development that has taken place. are 
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I have called your attention to the fact that our REA rates are 
lower, by a considerable measure, than the average REA rates paid 
generally throughout the country. 

As we see it, there is no necessity whatever for the construction 
of transmission lines or related facilities to market the power from 
Federal reservoir projects in the areas of the Georgia Power Co., 
Alabama Power Co., Mississippi Power Co., or Gulf Power Co. when 
there is before the Southeastern Power Administration a proposal to 
transmit the marketable power to preference customers wherever lo- 
‘ated in the territories of these companies, and at a dollar cost and use 
of critical materials less than could be accomplished in any other 
manner, and in full conformance with every requirement of the 
Flood Control Act of 1944. There is no reason whatsoever for the 
granting of appropriations to convert the Southeastern Power Ad- 
ministration from .a marketing agency, as it was originally estab- 
lished, into a full-blown operating and tranmission organization. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for the opportunity you have given me 
of appearing before you. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Chairman, we want to be fair to all these gen- 
tlemen. I do not know how many of them or who they are from 
other sections of the southern United States who are appearing here 
today, but I would like at this point to call to the committee’s. atten- 
tion the fact that my colleagues, Mr. Camp, Mr. Wheeler, Mr. For- 
rester, Mr. Davis, Mr. Cox, and Mr. Lanham are present here. They 
are lending approval to what has been said by Mr. Branch. 

Mr. Cox. May I make a statement here, Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. Kirwan. Certainly. 

Mr. Cox. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I would like to make this 
explanation of our presence here. None of us is here upon the in- 
vitation of anybody connected with the Georgia Power Co. We are 
all here, I particularly, because of the suggestion that came to me 
from the dean of our delegation, Mr. Vinson, who expected to be 
present. We simply intend, by our presence, to testify to the worthi- 
ness of the Georgia Power Co. and at the same time pay compliment 
to its young president, Harlee Branch, who I ain in a position to say is 
deeply serious and will be completely fair with the committee in 
such presentations and further communications as he will see fit to 
make. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Lanham, would you care to say something? 

Mr. Lanuam. Mr. Chairman, because of something Mr. Preston 
said, I just want to say this: That I do not went my appearance here 
to be an endorsement of everything Mr. Branca bas said. 

The reason why I say this is this: The Georgia Power Co. has not 
always cooperated with Federal Government. We had quite a fight 
over Clark Hill, and I joined Congressman Brown in helping put 
that fight over. I also joined Mr. Brown in getting the Southeastern 
Power Administartion located in his home town. I want this agency 
to have sufficient funds to operate, but do not want it to develop into a 
huge bureaucracy. ; 

‘or the last 2 or 3 years the Georgia Power Co. has, under the 
leadership of Mr. C. B. McManus and Mr. Brauch, changed its policy 
altogether and has been most cooperative. : 

When the contract was entered into for the power at Allatoona Dam, 
I looked over the contract very carefully and came.to the conclusion 
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that it was very fair and does assure that preference customers wil! 
get power as low or lower than they could get it if purchased directly ; 
certainly if they had to build their own transmission lines. 

Also, I do want to pay tribute to Mr. Harllee Branch, Jr., who has 
presented his case today. He is doing a wonderful job, and his com- 
pany is cooperating now to the fullest. 

I also want to say that I am alarmed over the provision in the bill 
that gives these administrations this revolving fund. I just think it 
is going to mean socialization of the power industry in the South- 
east, which I vigorously oppose. 

My philosophy is that the Federal Government ought not to get 
into private business or enterprise execept in those fields where private 
industry fails or refuses to do the job. 

At one time the Georgia Power Co., it seems to me, was rather slow 
and was dragging its feet on rural electrification. I have always fa- 
vored rural electrification. The REA’s have done a wonderful job in 
Georgia and have stirred up these folks to do as well. 

But it just seems to me that we are going so far toward socialization 
of industries in America that this provision in that appropriation is 
a dangerous thing. 

Mr. Cox. Mr. Lanham, may I comment there? 

Mr. Lanuam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cox. Has not REA done as good a job in Georgia largely be- 
cause of the cooperation that the power companies have given? 

r. Lannam. I think so. I think the power company has cooper- 
ated. I think they have opened their eyes and have seen the light; 
and a 7 are doing everything they can to cooperate and.are doing 
a g ob. 

Mr. Branon. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that Georgia today, by 
the most recent study, is 95 percent rurally electrified. It is predom- 
inantly an agricultural State and that is a larger percentage of rural 
electrification than in any State in the South. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes; go ahead, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. I take pleasure in saying that I have known personally 
Mr. Branch, the president of the Georgia Power Co., for many, many 
years. I have practiced law with him at the Atlanta bar and served 
as judge of the Stone Mountain circuit while he continued in practice. 
] know him to be a gentleman of the highest integrity and reliabilit y; 
as well as legal ability, and I endorse what he has said here today 
with reference to these matters. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right, Mr. Wheeler. 

Mr. Wueeer. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to say, in the in- 
terest of saving time, that I endorse what Mr. Branch has said 100 
percent. 

I would also like to add my word of tribute to Mr. Branch, who is 
doing an outstanding job for his company. 

Mr. Forrester. Mr. Chairman, I not only want to endorse what 
Mr. Branch has said, and to pay tribute to Mr. Branch, but I «want 
also to pay tribute to his predecessor, Mr. C. B. McManus, who happens 
to be a man with whom I was reared and who I think is one of the out- 
standing Americans of this age. That is demonstrated by reason of 
the fact that his Government has called on him and he is up here in 
Washington now. 
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I also want to say I certainly do agree on the principle that where 
a private industry can do the work, the private industry ought to be 
itewed to do it. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Camp. 

Mr. Came. The power company in Georgia is outstanding, We 
have in the years enjoyed lower power rates in Georgia than the sur- 
rounding States. We have had in Georgia lower current rates than 
the Carolinas and adjoining States. They have the facilities now to 
distribute this power. They are willing to do it at cost to the prefer- 
ence customers and they are giving rates which are fixed by the 
commission. 

I just think that in this time when we are having such a terrific job 
raising tax money, that to spend money unnecessarily just certainly 
looks needless to me. 

We can give this project a trial. They have the plant to firm up the 
whole output of the river. I hope the committee can go along with it. 

I endorse what Mr. Branch said about the company. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete the statements ? 

Mr. Preston. Just by way of conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to call to the committee’s attention this fact, of which I am quite 
sure the committee is cognizant: In the year 1953 it is estimated by 
the division engineer of the United States engineers that there will be 
a power shortage in the southeastern United States of 500,000 kilowatt- 
hours. 

I mention that because, as we all know, there is a great plant being 
established on the Savannah River now in connection with our atomic 
energy program, and their demands for power will be tremendous. I 
anticipate that they are going to use the biggest portion, if not all, of 
the power that can be generated at Clark Hill, and even perhaps at 
Hartwell Dam, when it is completed, above Clark Hill. 

The thought occurred to me that it is untimely to be giving thought 
to distributing this power when we have not taken into account the 
true needs of this atomic-energy plant at Aiken, S. C., a short distance 
south of Clark Hill. 

Mr. Came. A quarter mile. 

Mr. Preston. It is my personal opinion that we should be giving 
thought to building a transmission line from the Clark Hill Dam to 

f daken, S. C., area, where the atomic-energy plant is to be con- 
structed. This operation will require more than the total output at 
Clark Hill. 

Mr. Kirwan. I want to take time out to speak for the committee; 
to congratulate Mr. Branch and the Georgia delegation for making 
a fine presentation to the committee. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Chairman, I believe Mr. Battle wanted to offer a 
statement. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will hear from Mr. Battle. 

Mr. Barrie. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the com- 
mittee, I want to say that I personally concur in the general sentiments 
that have been expressed here today. 

However, my main function at this time is to introduce Mr. Tom 
Martin, the chairman of the board of directors of the Alabama Power 
Co. ig has a statement that he would like incorporated into the 
record. 
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I have read this statement and think it is sound. I am sure that 
it will agree with the statement that has been presented here today by 
the president of the Georgia Power Co. 

I would like to say one other thing. Letters in my office from the 
leaders of the unions that work with the power companies support the 
same point of view. They are backing this stand 100 percent. 

Gentlemen, Mr. Martin is not only an outstanding citizen of Ala- 
bama; he is an outstanding citizen of the United States. It is a 
pleasure to introduce Mr. Martin at this time. 

Mr. Martin. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to take up your time, but 
I would like the privilege of filing for the record our statement. 

Mr. Kirwan. Very well. 

The statement may be inserted into the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ALABAMA PowErR Co. IN Opposition TO REQUESTED APPROPRIATION 
FOR SOUTHEASTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION FoR Fiscat YEAR 1952 


This statement is filed in opposition to the request of the Southeastern Power 
Administration which is seeking an appropriation of $4,500,000 for the fiscal year 
1952 to be used generally for the purpose of constructing electric transmission 
lines. The appropriation sought includes funds which must be provided by this 
company and other American taxpayers, with which to build, among others, 
electric-transmission lines in the State of Georgia. The report of the South- 
eastern Power Administration to the Congress which seeks to justify the requested 
appropriation refers to a proposed Clark Hill-Macon, Ga., electric-transmission 
line as follows: 

“This feature will initially provide service at 115 kilovolts to the load center 
at Macon, Ga., and will ultimately provide a 230,000-volt tie between the Clark 
Hill power plant and power developments in the Alabama-Coosa Basin, three 
of which, totaling 249,000 kilowatts are authorized at the present time.” 

Alabama Power Co. is and has been for more than 40 years an operating electric 
utility in Alabama. It operates an electric generating, transmission, and distri- 
bution system which provides the electric power requirements of the public in 
most of the States, except in the Tennessee Valley area. 

As of December 31, 1950, the company, which has more than 4,000 employees, 
was providing electric service directly at detail to 355,282 customers in 585 com- 
munities. The company had in operation 17,600 miles of rural line serving 
99,377 rural customers, of which 83,716 are farms. In addition to the rural 
customers served from its rural lines, the company is also serving approximately 
50,000 customers in rural communities. The company is now serving 95 percent 
of the farms within its service area, and by the end of 1951 will be serving 98 
percent of the farms within its service area. It follows that of the 355,282 
customers served directly by Alabama Power Co. approximately 150,000 are 
located in rural areas and rural communities. The company is also providing 
the power supply to other utilities, municipalities, and cooperatives for distri- 
Lution and resale to some additional 227,000 customers. Therefore, at the end 
of 1950 the company was providing most of the power requirements for a total 
of 582,000 customers throughout the State of Alabama, except within the Ten- 
nessee Valley area. 

The company has six large hydroelectric plants in middle Alabama and four 
large steam plants located in different parts of the State to enable it to render 
the very best service that skill and foresight can produce. Anticipating the 
growth of load in this area, it is bringing in 140,000 kilowatts of new plant 
capacity in 1951 and another 156,000 kilowatts in 1952. On completion of these 
plants it will have in hydroelectric and steam installed capacity a total of 
1,135,560 kilowatts. 

In addition the company has on order two other steam electric generating 
units, each with a capacity of from 40,000 to 150,000 kilowatts to be installed for 
operation in 1958, location of which is now under consideration. 

There is no question of the company’s ability to meet every load requirement 
in any part of the territory it serves now and in the foreseeable future. 

Alabama Power Co. has constructed and now operates a network of 4,762 
miles of electric transmission lines interconnecting with its generating plants 
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and extending throughout the company’s entire service area so as to provide an 
adequate and dependable supply of electric power for its various customers. The 
company also owrs and operates approximately 22,250 miles of electric distribu- 
tion lines. Alabama Power Co. is associated with three other electric companies 
in adjoining States, namely, Georgia Power Co., Gulf Power Co., and Mississippi 
Power Co. The four companies constitute the integrated Southern Co. electric 
system in Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi. 

Attached to this statement is a map showing the interconnected and inte- 
grated system of the Southern Co. 

These four associated Companies have been integrated in respect to their 
power supply and transmission systems for a great many years. The subject 
was fully presented to the Securities and Exchange Commission -when that 
Commission had under consideration the dissolution of the Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp., of which this and its associated companies were subsidiaries. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission, in its order issued under date of 
August 1, 1947, found that the electric properties of these four operating com: 
panies were retainable under common control as an integrated public utility 
system under the standards of the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935 
and that the continued existence of the Southern Co. as a holding company over 
such retainable properties is appropriate under such standards. In this con- 
nection, it was shown that there are substantial savings in operating costs and 
fixed charges, resulting from coordinated planning and operation; that power 
supply economies are achieved through sharing of reserve capacity and through 
joint planning of generating facilities so as to stagger construction ; further than 
power supply economies result from central loan dispatching whereby, by the 
control of reservoirs, run of river and fuel-electric plants, substantial amounts 
of water which might otherwise be wasted and conserved and thereby the need 
for additional generating facilities with accompanying fixed changes may be 
averted or delayed. 

Based_upon these findings, the Southern Co. was organized : the four companies 
were taken over by the Southern Co. The method of integrated operation has 
been Carried on as in the past years; and it is estimated that the annual savings 
to the companies and hence to the public served by them is in the order of at 
least $6,000,000 a year. 

The electric transmission facilities of the company are interconnected with 
the transinission facilities of the Southern system by means of heavy-duty 
high-veltage lines in such a manner that in effect power generated at any point 
on the entire interconnected Southetrn system in Georgia Florida, Alabama, and 
Mississippi, may be utilized at any other point. Additional interconnections 
make power available from the Tennessee Valley Authority, other utilities, and 
a-number. of industrial and miscellaneous sources. 

The company has electric transmission lines in close proximity to each of the 
proposed Federal reservoir projects within its service area. This company 
has jointly with the other three companies of the Southern Co. system submitted 
a proposed contract to the Southeastern Power Administration. This proposed 
contract fulfills and carries out the congressional mandate as contained in 
section 5 of the Flood. Control Act of 1944-providing for the distribution of 
surplus power from-the-®ederak-reservoir projects in such manner as to en- 
courage the most widespread use thereof at the lowest possible rates to ¢on- 
sumers Consistent with sound business principles, and giving preference in the 
sale of such power to public bodies and cooperatives. The proposed contract 
submitted=by Alabama Power Co. and its associated companies to the South- 
eastern Power Administration would accomplish these purposes fully and com- 
pletely. If preposed contract is accepted by the Southeastern Power Adminis- 
tration, there would be no occasion for the use of Federal funds as is now 
proposed by the Southeastern Power Administration for the construction of 
electric transmission lines and facilities which, if built, would not only duplicate 
existing facilities but would necessitate a waste of critical materials, manpower, 
and Federal funds at the expense of the American taxpayers and at a time when 
all such materials, manpower, and funds should be most zealously safeguarded 
and conserved for the defense effort. 

There are some 10,000 stockholders of Alabama Power Co., of whom approxi- 
mately 7,000 are residents of Alabama. The company has made an investment 
of more than $225,000,000 in its electric plants and facilities in Alabama. In 
1950 the company accrued from income $10,592,410 for payment of taxes, of 
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which more than 46,000,000 constituted Federal income tax. Taxes by the 
company also included more than $2,000,000 in real and personal property 
taxes in 64 of the 67 counties of the State. 

Alabama Power Coahas over the years constructed and is now operating an 
electric generating and transmission system which is providing at reasonable 
rates an adequate and dependable supply of electric power sufficient to serve 
the public in its service area. All rates of the company have been approved by 
the Alabama Public Service Commission, a State regulatory body which, under 
the laws of the State of Alabama, has general supervision and control over the 
company’s rates and service. The company now has planned or under construc 
tion additional facilities to meet the growing requirements for electric service 
in its area. Unless prevented from so doing by shortages of critical materials 
or by other things beyond the control of the company, Alabama Power Co. will 
continue to provide the necessary facilities for transmitting and distributing 
electric power to meet all future requirements within the company’s service 
area. The company can do this while still functioning as a part of the American 
free enterprise system. 

The proposed appropriation of $4,500,000 for the Southeastern Power Admin- 
istration for the fiscal year 1952, if made, will be used generally for*the purpose 
of constructing duplicating electric transmission lines which are absolutely 
unnecessary. Such an appropriation is not only unnecessary but it would result 
in waste of critical materials, manpower and Federal funds at a time when such 
materials, manpower, and funds are so sorely needed for the defense effort. 
The proposed appropriation is not only inexpedient, unnecessary, and wasteful, 
but such an appropriation, if made, will lead eventually to a needless duplica- 
tion of the electric transmission and generating facilities of this company. It 
will lead also to an effort on the part of the Federal Government, acting through 
the Southeastern Power Administration, to take from this company and from 
its employees and its stockholders, the business and the customers which have 
been built up through the joint efforts of this company and its employees and 
stockholders over a period of many years, Such effort will of necessity be 
financed and paid for by this company and by its employees and stockholders and 
by the other American taxpayers, all at a time -when-sueh use-of funds, materials 
ard manpower would be highly prejudicial to the defense program. Could 
anything be more unnecessary, inequitable, unfair, and unjust? 

Respectfully submitted. 


ALABAMA Power Co., 
By THos. W. Martin, 
Chairman of the Board. 


Mr. Martin. I am very grateful to you | oman . 
r 


Mr. Crist. Mr. Chairman, I am J. F. Crist, president of the Gulf 
Power Co. 


I do not want to make a verbal statement. I simply want to file a 
statement on behalf of the Gulf Power Co. 
Mr. Kirwan. All right. 


That may be inserted into the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY GULF PowER CO, IN CONNECTION WITH FUNDS REQUESTED BY THE 
SOUTHEASTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION FOR Fiscat YEAR 1952 


Gulf Power Co. supplies electric service in an area of approximately 7,500 
square miles in eight counties of northwest Florida. The company provides, and 
has always provided, adequate service at reasonable rates. It has expanded its 
generating, transmission, and distribution facilities over the years to take care 
of load requirements and is constantly engaged in long-range studies and planning 
to assure that anticipated load requirements are adequately met. The electric 
facilities of Gulf Power Co., together with those of Alabama Power Co., Georgia 
Power Co., and Mississippi Power Co., have been developed and operated as an 
integrated system for more than 25 years. This system is known as the Southern 
Co. system. It is shown on the attached map. 

Gulf Power Co. is now engaged in a construction program for the years 1951, 
1952, and 1953 amounting to more than $25,000,000. Included in this program 
is a new steam plant, now under construction at River Junction on the Apala- 
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chicola River, near the confluence of the Flint and Chattachoochee Rivers. The 
first unit at the plant, of 40,000 kilowatts capacity, is scheduled for operation in 
October 1952, the second, of the same size, a year later. Ultimate capacity of 
the'plant is 200,000 kilowatts. The location of the plant is approximately 2 miles 
south of the Jim Woodruff Dam project, now under construction by the Army 
engineers, and scheduled for completion in December 1953. 

The Southeastern Power Administration plans the construction of transmis- 
sion lines from the Jim Woodruff Dam to Marianna, Fla., to Tallahassee, Fia., 
and to Barneyville, Ga. Gulf Power Co. now has a 110,000-volt transmission line 
from Marianna to the Jim Woodruff Dam project over which it supplies construc- 
tion power requirements for the project. It has planned and proposes to com- 
plete prior to the end of 1953 a 110,000-volt transmission line from the River 
Junction plant, 2 miles south of Jim Woodruff Dam, to Panama City, Fla.; also a 
110,000-volt transmission line from that plant to the Florida-Alabama State line 
to connect with the transmission system of the Alabama Power Co.; also a 
110,000-volt transmission line from the plant to the Florida-Georgia State line to 
connect with the transmission system of Georgia Power Co. The capacity of 
these lines will be sufficient to carry many times the maximum power output of 
the Jim Woodruff Dam project. 

Gulf Power Co. and the other three operating companies of the Southern Co. 
system have submitted a proposal to the Southeastern Power Administration 
offering to purchase any or all power generated at Jim Woodruff Dam and other 
Federal reservoir projects in their service areas and to distribute such power to 
public bodies and cooperatives at the Government’s price to the companies with 
due allowance for line losses and a marginal handling cost. This proposal 
would effect widespread distribution of such power over the companies’ trans- 
mission systems at minimum cost and would make unnecessary the construction 
of transmission lines at the taxpayers’ expense. 

There is no justification for increasing the authority of the Southeastern Power 
Administration to enable it to build, operate, and maintain transmission lines 
and thus change its character from a marketing agency, as was intended by 
Congress, to a full-blown construction and operating organization. 

For the reasons above stated, Gulf Power Co. urges that the authorizations 
and appropriations requested by the Southeastern Power Administration, insofar 
as they provide for the planning or construction of transmission lines and other 
facilities for transmitting or distributing electric power in the Gulf Power Co.'s 
service area, be denied. 

GuLF POWER Co., 
By J. F. Crist, President. 


Mr. Smirn. Mr. Chairman, I am L. P. Smith, chairman of the 
Mississippi Power Co., an affiliate of the Georgia Power Co. 

With your permission, I would like to file this statement on behalf 
of my company and conserve the committee’s time. 

Mr. Kirwan. Very well. 

That may be inserted into the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF MISSISSIPPI POWER Co. OPPOSING THE APPROPRIATION OF THE FUNDS 
REQUESTED BY THE SOUTHEASTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION FOR THE FICAL YEAR 
ENDING JUNE 30, 1952 


The Southeastern Power Administration was established on March 21, 1950, by 
the Secretary of the Interior to “market electric power generated at Corps of 
Engineers reservoir projects located in the States of West Virginia, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, and Kentucky.” 

The first appropriation for SEPA (for a portion of the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1950) provided for 11 permanent positions, and for operation and maintenance 
expenses totaling $55,878. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, SEPA has an 
appropriation of $150,000 for operation and maintenance, providing for 34 per- 
manent positions. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, SEPA has requested $300,000 for 
operation and maintenance, which includes salaries for 60 permanent positions. 
This is a 100 percent increase in operation and maintenance appropriations and 
a 76.5 percent increase in permanent positions. 
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SEPA has also requested that the language of the law be changed to enlarge 
its activities to include the “operation and maintenance of power transmission 
facilities.” 

SEPA has further requested authority “For construction and acquisition of 
transmission lines, substations, and appurtenant facilities, and for administra 
tive expenses connected therewith,’ and has asked for an additional appropria- 
tion of $4,000,000 during the fiscal year ending June 30,,1952, for this purpose, 
the funds “to remain available until expended.” 

SEPA estimates that this latter activity will require an additional 212 per- 
manent positions, principally of an engineering nature, and a travel allowance 
of $180,000, for planning and construction of transmission facilities to be built 
or acquired during the fiscal year 1952 and for preparing plans and making sur- 
veys for'transmission lines and other facilities to be constructed and acquired 
during later years. 

In addition to the above amounts totaling $4,300,000 for use during the fiscal 
yeur 1952, SEPA has requested a “permanent indefinite appropriation” in the 
nature of a “continuing fund” of $200,000 “to defray expenses of rental of facili- 
ties and purchase of electric power and energy” and for “emergency expenses 
necessary to insure continuity of electric service and continuous operation of 
Government facilities in said area.” 

If such a fund is established it will constitute a blank check to SEPA, con- 
tinuing from year to year, and the only limitation on SEPA’s expenditures for 
thése purposes would be that not more than $200,000 could be expended in any one 
payinent, and that the total disbursed in a given fiscal year could not exceed the 
total income to the Government from the transmission and sale of electric power 
and energy generated at federally financed reservoir projects in the Southeastern 
States. SEPA estimates that the income from the sale of such power and energy 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, will be in excess of $4,000,000. This 
entire amount could be disbursed under the so-called continuing fund during the 
fiscal year, and in each succeeding fiscal year the total power revenues could be 
disbursed by SEPA without further approval by the Congress. (See Douglas 
Wright's testimony on SWPA contingency fund—Senate hearings, Interior De- 
partment Appropriations for 1951, pp. 1786-1794.) The report of the South- 
eastern Power Administration to the Congress which seeks to justify the re- 
quested appropriations refers to a proposed Clark Hill-Macon, Ga., electric trans- 
mission line as follows: 

“This feature will initially provide service at 115 kilovolts to the load center 
at Macon, Ga., and will ultimately provide a 230-kilovolt tie between the Clark 
Hill power plant and power developments in the Alabama-Coosa Basin, three of 
which, totaling 249,000 kilowatts, are authorized at the present time.” 

Mississippi Power Co, is and has been for more than 25 years an operating 
electric utility in Mississippi. It operates an electric generating, transmission, 
and distribution system which provides the electric-service requirements of the 
public in the 28 counties of the southeastern sector of the State of Mississippi. 

The company is furnishing electric services at rates which are low in the 
privately owned utility field. It has attained low rates by promoting uses of 
electric energy and through voluntary rate reductions from time to time. When 
it began operations in 1925 the company obtained 5.79 cents a kilowatt-hour for 
its services as a whole. For these services in 1950 it obtained 1.79 cenfs a 
kilowatt-hour. 

The company is and always has furnished the entire wholesale power require- 
ments of the REA cooperatives which distribute power in the territory adjacent 
to the company. Today there are six such cooperatives, . They have 20 separate 
sources of power from the company which will enable them to serve all of the 
farms and homes in their service areas. In 1950 they paid the company 6.1 mills 
per kilowatt-hour for their wholesale power, which was. about one-third lower 
than the average cost of such power purehased from private utilities in the 
United States. 

The taxes imposed on the company have taken a larger and larger portion of 
its gross revenue. When it began in 1925 taxes took 8.2 percent of its gross 
revenue. In 1950 the tax take was 25.1 percent of gross revenue. The tax take 
in 1950 amounted to a tax of 4.6 mills for each kilowatt-hour sold by the 
company. 

At the end of 1950 the company employed slightly more than 600 people and 
was furnishing electric service to 80,656 retail customers located in 137 -commu- 
nities. On that date the company was also furnishing electric service indirectly 
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fo 42,100 customers located in rural areas of the REA cooperatives served at 
wholesale by the company. 

During the company’s entire life it has assisted the communities in its terri- 
tory and the State in establishing new industrial plants to provide more and 
more jobs. In‘the 10-year period ended with 1950 the company assisted in 
éstablishing 95 new large industries in its territory whose plant investment 
amounted to $12,545,000, and whose operations provided 7,100 new good jobs. 

At the end of 1950 the company’s investment in electric generation, transmis- 
sion, and distribution facilities amounted to approximately $35,000,000. 

The company is associated with three other adjacent electric utilities, namely, 
Alabama Power Co., Georgia Power Co., and Gulf Power Co., all of which are 
subsidiaries of the Southern Co. The generating plants and the transmission 
systems of these companies are integrated and are operated as one system. 

The company has always endeavored to keep its power sources so that it 
would have an ample reserve for unforeseen requirements. One of its major 
power sources today is a 90,000-horsepower new steam plant using natural gas 
as fuel and located near Hattiesburg. Another 58,000-horsepower modern steam 
plant near Meridian to use natural gas as fuel will be added to the company’s 
power sources in April 1951. Another 58,000-horsepower unit for the Meridian 
plant has been ordered for delivery and installation in 1952. 

The Mississippi Power Co. opposes the granting of the funds and the addi- 
tional authority requested by SEPA for the following reasons : 

1. SEPA was established as a power-marketing agency. The additional 
authority requested by SEPA now would increase its activities and permit it to 
eonstruct tie lines, transmission lines, and other electric facilities which would 
duplicate existing like facilities owned by the Georgia Power Co., an affiliate of 
the Mississippi Power Co. 

If new facilities are required for service to new civilian or military estab- 
anauada in the territory of the Georgia Power Co, such facilities will only 
entail small additions to the Georgia Power Co.’s existing system. In contrast, 
the servicing of such establishments by SEPA under its plan would require 
large quantities of scarce materials and manpower. 

With small additions to the existing transmission network of the companies 
in the. Southern Cé. group, they can receive all of the power from Federal 
reservoir projects which is allocated for use within their service areas and 
those companies can distribute such power with minor changes in the existing 
facilities to the preference customers within their service areas.. They propose 
to receive and distribute the Federal reservoir power at rates uniform through- 
out the area of the Southern Co. group. Such a plan for the distribution of 
Federal reservoir power when compared with SEPA’s projected plan would save 
large quantities of materials needed for defense purposes and would save the 
taxpayers from additional tax burdens. 

4. Under date of March 24, 1950, the Mississippi Power Co., ad its associates, 
submitted a proposal to SEPA which would assure the distribution of all Federal 
reservoir -power allocated for use within the area of the southern companies, 
under the preference and other provisions of section 5 of the Flood Control Act 
of 1944. This proposal provided for lower rates to the preference customers than 
would be made available under a Government-owned and operated transmission 
network, and was later modified to provide that the Government might designate 
those entitled to preference under the above statute. It further provided that the 
Government could at any time build transmission lines to serve any preference 
customers who wished to deal directly with the Government, It also provided 
that the Government could, at any time on 3 years notice, cancel the contract 
in its entirety. The SEPA Administrator verbally rejected the proposal on 
August 14, 1950. This rejection was confirmed by a letter from the Adminis- 
trator dated September 8, 1950, in which he submitted a pfoposed contract which 
would require the companies to transmit power for the account of the Govern- 
ment, surrender their customers to SEPA, and agree to furnish the Government 
Such steam generated power and energy as might be needed to supplement Gov- 
ernment sources in serving these customers. This proposal was, of course, not 
acceptable to the companies, since it would result in the surrender of customers 
und markets developed by the companies over many years at a cost of millions 
of dollars without any benefit to the preference customers or to the taxpayers. 
A counter-proposal, meeting all requirements of section 5 of the Flood Control 
Act of 1944 and assuring the distribution of Federal-reservoir power to the 
largest number of preference customers at the lowest possible cost, has been sub- 
mitted to SEPA asa basis for further negotiations. 
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We realize that the Government must have an organization for marketing the 
power generated at Federal reservoir projects. With the understanding that 
this was the purpose of the SEPA we did not oppose legislation which provided 
for its establishment. 

We believe that the appropriation requested of $300,000 for operation and 
maintenance during the fiscal year 1952, which will provide for the maintenance 
of the SEPA office including salaries, travel expenses, etc., for 60 permanent 
Government positions, is more than ample to carry out the marketing function for 
which SEPA was established. As a matter of fact, the SEPA Adminisrator has 
requested only $126,214 for power marketing during the fiscal year 1952, which is 
less than 3 percent of the total appropriations requested, exclusive of the con- 
tinuing fund. 

There is no justification for increasing the authority of SEPA so as to enable 
it to build or acquire and operate tie lines, transmission lines, and appurtenant 
facilities constituting a complete power transmission system in the territory of 
the Southern companies to duplicate existing facilities. To provide funds for 
the planning of such power systems is likewise unnecessary and unjustified. 

A study of the record shows that once the authority is given and the plans are 
prepared that such action becomes a powerful and continuing lever for additional! 
funds for materializing the plans. It further shows that after the authority is 
Ziven, it is most difficult for Congress to limit or withdraw it. 

We urge that the following requested authorizations and appropriations be 
denied insofar as they provide for the planning or construction of tie lines, trans- 
mission lines, substations, or any appurtenant facilities for transmitting or dis- 
tributing electric power and energy within the States of Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Florida comprising the territories of the Southern companies : 

(1) The authorization to construct and acquire transmission lines, substations, 
and appurtenant facilities, and the appropriation of $4,000,000 requested for 
initiating such a program ; 

(2) The authority for a continuing fund of $200,000; and 

(3) The request that the language of the law under which SEPA was estab- 
lished be changed so as to make it possible for SEPA to plan, construct, and 
operate a duplicating power system. 

L. P. Sweatt, Jr., 
President, Mississippi Power Co. 

Information pertaining to this statement and a copy of the proposal to SEPA 
dated March 24, 1950, in regard to the distribution of Federal reservoir power by 
the Southern companies are attached. 


Grorcta Power Co., 
Atlanta, March 24, 1950. 
Mr. Ben J. CreEIM, 
Administrator, Southeastern Power Administration, 
Power Division, Department of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CrEIM: We wish to submit for your consideration a broad plan for 
the distribution and integration of all of the power and all of the capacity that 
might be available from Clark Hill, Buford, and Jim Woodruff power projects, 
or any subsequent Government reservoir power projects in the area of the 
Georgia Power Co., or in that of any of its three sister companies. 

Such a plan as is outlined on the attached severely condensed memorandum 
can be consummated either with all the companies comprising the Southern Co. 
group, or with each company individually, as may be desired. Too, if desired, 
the Allatoona contract could also be embodied into such an agreement, thus 
bringing all the present and proposed reservoir power projects under a single 
contractual agreement, 

You will appreciate that many details must be arranged to incorporate into 
final contract form each one of the sections contained in the memorandum 
attached, as the attached memorandum can only establish general policies for 
working out details of the final contract. Therefore, after you have had an 
opportunity to review the attached, I would appreciate your communicating 
with me so that we can undertake discussions as to details that would enter into 
the final agreement. 

When an agreement embodying the provisions outlined in the memorandum 
is consummated, such agreement will conform to every single feature contained 
in section 5 of the Flood Control Act of 1944. It eliminates the necessity for 
duplication of facilities and at the same time will insure that all benefits accru- 
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ing from these projects will be passed on to the ultimate consumer to the very 
greatest possible extent, over the widest possible area, and at the lowest possible 
ultimate power cost. 

We are, at your convenience, ready to proceed with the work of completion 


of a definitive contract in accordance with the principles outlined in the attached 
wemorandum. 


With kindest regards, I am, 
Very truly yours, 


CHas. A, COLLIER. 


CONDENSED OUTLINE OF A SUGGESTED CONRACT BETWEEN GEORGIA POWER CO. AND ITS 
SISTER COMPANIES OF THE SOUTHERN GROUP, WITH THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, FOR 
POWER FROM CLARK HILL, JIM WOODRUFF, BUFORD, AND OTHER FEDERAL RESERVOIR 
PROJECTS IN THE AREA 


The contract for the disposition of power from Clark Hill, Jim Woodruff, Bu- 
ford, and other Federal reservoir projects under control of the War Department 
must be negotiated under section 5 of the Flood Control Act of 1944. The sug- 
gested contract provisions that follow insure complete conformance with that 
section. 

(1) The companies will purchase at the switchboard all power allocated and 
delivered to them from the Clark Hill, Jim Woodruff, Buford, and other Federal 
reservoir projects in their area, as, and if they are completed, at an over-all rate 
for energy and capacity, upon a basis that will be mutually satisfactory. 

(2) The companies will, upon consummation of such a contract, file an optional 
rate schedule with their respective Commissions or rate governing bodies appli- 
cable to all cooperatives; wholesale municipalities; and to Government-owned 
properties with individual demands in excess of 500 kilowatts. This optional 
rate will be equivalent to the weighted average price per kilowatt-hour paid by 
the companies to the Federal Government for capacity and kilowatt hours of 
all the power delivered to the companies from Federal reservoir projects in the 
Southern Co.’s service area, plus X percent. The electric service is to be metered 
to the preference customers of the companies on either the high or low side of 
substations—whichever is the now prevailing custom. 

(8) All the REA cooperatives, wholesale municipalities, and those Government- 
owned institutions with individual demands in excess of 500 kilowatts, will con- 
tinue to contract with the respective companies, either on basis of their presently 
published applicable rate schedules or upon the optional schedule, as referred 
to above, and will remain customers of the respective companies. 

(4) The amount of power that may be purchased by the preference customers 
under the optional rate shall not exceed the aggregate of the power delivered to 
the companies from the Federal reservoir projects included in the contract, less 
X percent for line losses. If the requirements of the preference customers exceed 
the energy available from the Government plants, the companies will then sell 
to the preference customers all of their additional energy requirements at their 
regularly applicable then existing rate schedules. 

(5) The term of the contract may be for as long a period of time as the Govern- 
ment wishes, but should be for not less than 15 years, with the right vested in 
the Government to cancel the contracts on 3 years’ notice at its option, if it should 
develop that the preference customers find it to their advantage to purchase 
power from the Federal Government direct. 

(6) The Government shall have the right to withdraw blocks of power and 
capacity contracted for by the companies, from time to time, for preference cus- 
tomers who prefer to purchase power directly from the Federal Government 
facilities. 

(7) The optional rate schedule referred to in paragraph (2) above will be made 
effective throughout the systems of the respective companies, and upon a uniform 
basis, as Clark Hill, Jim Woodruff, and Buford power becomes available. 

If desired the Allatoona contract would be canceled and the power included in 
the above provisions. 
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Mississippi Power Co.—Statement of reclassified plant as at Jan. 1, 1937, exclusive 
of ney acquisition en from Dec. 31, 1989, through Dec. 31, 1950 


Dee. 

1940 
1941. 
= 
1943 _. : 
1944... _. 

1945 
1946 


31, 1939 


Total... 


Year 


Federal 


3, 489 
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State 
jand loe all 


173, 555 
| 176, 036 
| 215, 900 
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1, 051, 004 
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27, 531, 103. | 





$13, 969 & 
3B, 725, 156 


~ $400, 237, 
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1, 457, 
1, 407, 228 
2, 820, 242 
3, 554, 924 
5, 659, 926 
5, 653, 126 


23, 805, 947 




















$11, 645, 4 

12, 045, 670 
12, 958, 7 09 
351, O10 
» 307, G52 
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17, 763. 162 
20, 583, 404 
24, 138, 328 
29, 798, 254 
35, 451, 380 


35, 451, 380 








| Taxes 

Percent i] PS ae Aare 

of gross || Year of gross 

Total revenue Federal Fhe Total |Tevenue 

7 
— -— aeae SEeaee ey ceeny Rewenrecery 
$110, 056 8.16 |} 1938_....... 137, 992 | 343,138 | 481, 130 13. 64 
176, 411 8.19 |} 1939__..._.- 178, 976 | 338, 994 517, 970 14, 11 
179, 525 6. 89 | 197, 290 | 381,328 | 578, 618 17.15 
215, 900 6.91 |} 1941__..__- 137, 701 | 366, 444 504, 145 12. 61 
348, 928 9,74 |} 1942.._.__. 494, 924 | 438, 797 933, 721 20), 18 
438, 153 12. 43 1] a OE 461, 214 | 461, 821 923, 035 16, 93 
304, 866 9.10 || 1944 461,601 | 452,929 | 914, 530 15, 46 
332, 668 11.10 |} 1945__ --| 193,047 | 534,905 | 727,952 11.94 
344, 671 12:46 || 1946__-_.___|1, 012, 705 580, 867 |1, 593, 572 24.71 
355,065 | 13.18 |) 1947.__...-. 1, 081, 939 | 631, 151 (1, 713, 090 23. 65 
340,758 | 12.28 || 1948_...... 955, 140 789, 569 i) 744, 709 22. 6 
405,860 | 13.08 || 1949. 97, 795 | 880,302 |1, 858,097 | 23. 19 
439,961 | 12.67 || 1950.....-- 1, 268, 141 | 981, 916 2, 250, 057 25. 06 
i i } i 





Mississippi Power Co.—Average prices of electric service per kilowatt-hour of annual 
sales (5-year intervals) 





























Class of service 

Mississippi Power Co.’s year of business , - . E 
Residen- |Commer-| Indus- | Street peo gmhine 

tial cial trial | lighting | REA‘s | classes 

Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Ce nts 
First year (1925) ___- 13. 60 9. 38 2. 88 y's iy SEE 5.79 
Fifth year (1930)_____- 6.73 5. 24 1. 46 OPO jcc 6i5: 3. 61 
Tenth year (1935)___..___- 5. 21 4.49 91 oS eee 2.75 
Fifteenth year (1940) _. 3.78 3.35 . 82 3: 97 1. 22 1. 98 
Twentieth year (1945) 3. 66 | 2. 87 94 3. 86 80 1.77 
Twenty-fifth year (1950)........._-..____- 3. 28 | 2.48 1.01 2.98 .61 1.79 
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Mississippi Power Co.—Annual wholesale power sales to REA financed electric 








cooperatives 
btmbinee= ee AAR! SURE Ses or 
Number | Annual 
| Te ALE ee [se es EE ee PI ee? here ee 
Calendar year } Power sources} | poe ac irae 
Ase ieee Saiebee | Milewete- |° 5 || Seren pee 
| Cooperatives sippi Power | hours Revenue | er 
| Co. } 10ur 
SS eR eS CRORE ZL? pO MeO eek Ghd Pane Be OED TT LO wers OUSE WTI 7 Ramee e 
aia APS | | | | 
| | | Cents 
atest see dicenapetieel 1 | 1 | 137, 700 $2, 203 | 1, 60 
Be ite Seana BELIEF, 6 | 6 1, 264, 700 15, 669 1, 24 
YA UCT 6 | 8 | 4,365,850 53,456 | 1. 22 
GESTS SE ee 5 a eee 6 8 | 7, 526, 750 79, 274 1.05 
1942. __- sae reel 6 | 10 | 10, 185,944 95, 667 | 94 
Ch SEP eae bi ccepecbanaed 6 | 10 | 20, 131, 376 164, 578 i 82 
et 4 . _.-| 6 10 | 23, 860, 250 193, 411 | 81 
1945. ...-..- a ay 6 11 | 25,911,005 206, 553 | . 80 
1946... .-- ! 6 | 13 | 22,308, 122 176, 146 . 79 
1947... 6 15 32, R58, 369 235, 313 | Jia 
1948... - = ED: VO PE Fa 6 17 44, 418, 397 293, 007 | . 66 
1949...... ees : a 6 20 53, 658, 609 351, 758 | . 66 
Ws wr 6 20 | 65, 228, 595 398, 389 il 
Total (1938 through 1950)____|_.. 2-222 tee _...| $11, 855, 667 2, 265, 424 | 7 


Remarks 

Six cooperatives have furnished electric energy in some of the rural areas of 
Mississippi Power Co.’s territory since the rural electrification program was 
begun in Mississippi, which occurred in 1958-39. These cooperatives have pur- 
chased their power requirements from Mississippi Power Co. since they began 
operations, and they are doing so now. In 1950 their purchases of power as a 
whole were 15 times the quantity they purchased in 1940, and they obtained the 
1950 power at about one-half the cost per kilowatt-hour in 1940. 

These cooperatives had 20 sources of power from Mississippi Power Co. in 
1950. In 1940 they had eight sources. 


Mississippi Power Co.—Reductions in wholesale power rate service to REA co-ops 


During the 10 vears which ended with 1950, the rate for wholesale power service 
to REA cooperatives was reduced four times. Such a reduction was made in 
1941, 1945, 1947, and in 1950. 

The amount each of these rate reductions reduced annual revenue was com- 
puted upon the power sales at the time of the rate reduction. On that basis of 
computation the four rate reductions combined reduced annual revenue in the 
amount of $97,445. 

Mr, Kirwan. Next we will hear a representative of South Carolina 
Gas & Electric Co. 

Mr. McMrexin. My name is 8. C. McMeckin, and I reside at 1915 
Pendleton Street, Columbia, S. C., and am president of the South 
Carolina Electric & Gas Co, 

This company is a privately owned utility company, operating in 
23 counties in the central and southwestern portions of the State of 
South Carolina. It is engaged in an electric-distribution business in 
all of these counties, distributes manufactured gas in the cities of 
Columbia and Charleston, and operates an urban transportation sys- 
tem in these cities and the area adjacent thereto. 

The company has total assets of $104,180,369 and had a gross rev- 
enue for the year. 1950 of $21,027,821, of which 81.9 percent, totaling 
$17,216,374, was from the electric operations. 

The company accrued for taxes during the year of 1950 the sum 
of $3,169,080, of which $1,091,089 represented accruals for Federal 
taxes, 
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The company served 121,865 electric customers and a population 
of approximately 750,000 people as of December 31, 1950. 

It is a South Carolina corporation in no way connected with « 
holding company, as is shown by the fact that its stock is held by 
approximately 30,000 small stockholders who reside in every State 
of the United States. The largest stockholder has less than 2 per- 
cent of the outstanding stock. All of its 15 directors are South 
Carolina people residing in South Carolina. 

Our purpose in coming before you today is not an attempt to hinder 
the Southeastern Power Administration, the SEPA, in the perform- 
ance of the duties for which we believe it was created, but rather to 
furnish you with information which we believe will show that the 
appropriation requested by SEPA is for the design and construction 
of transmission lines which are not required or necessary in the per- 
formance of its duty. 

We believe the information we will give you will clearly show this. 
It is our position that the construction of the lines planned by SEPA 
may also eventually destroy to a large measure the investment that 
thousands of people have made in our company. 

We are confident there is a way by which SEPA can more profitably 
market its power, make unnecessary the vast expenditure of Federa! 
funds that its present plans will require, and also obviate the con- 
ditions just mentioned. 

Before giving you the basis of our position in this matter, it may 
be helpful to first call your attention to the peculiar position con- 
fronting our South Carolina company. It is not only confronted with 
the construction of the planned SEPA lines, but also by competition 
from a vast system of high-voltage transmission lines the Central 
Electric Power Cooperative, Inc., in conjunction with South Carolina 
Public Service Authority—Santee Cooper—has undertaken to con- 
struct through most of South Carolina. 

Moneys have been allocated by the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration for this construction and work has begun. 

While we have earnestly and sincerely contended, and still do, that 
these lines duplicate the lines that are now rendering an adequate 
service in our State, and are, therefore, absolutely unnecessary to 
serve the area, they nevertheless furnish additional reasons to make 
unnecessary the construction of the SEPA lines here in question. 

A copy of a report in connection with this matter was made by an 
investigating committee of the House of Representatives of South 
Carolina’s General Assembly and has been previously submitted as an 
exhibit by Carolina Power & Light Co. 

We would now direct your attention to a map marked “Exhibit 
A” which shows the existing transmission lines delineated in black, 
the location of all generating plants in the State, and how all the 
transmission systems, public and private, are interconnected. 

The area served by our company is shaded in blue. The proposed 
lines of the Central Electric Power Cooperative, Inc., are shown in red, 
and the transmission lines presently proposed by SEPA are shown 
in “gone 

would’ like to-call your attention to the yellow circles on the map. 
There are 75 or more of these, and they represent the locations 
throughout the State at which distributing cooperatives, REA co- 
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operatives, pore power wholesale from the transmission lines 
that cover the State. The power we sell to the cooperatives in our 
area is sold to them at a rate of five and a half mills per kilowatt- 
hour. 

The company’s generating facilities consist of four hydroelectric 
plants having a total capacity of 178,230 kilowatts, and three steam 
plants which, when construction now under way is completed in 
October of this year, will have a total capacity of 176,500 kilowatts. 

In addition to this, the company has on order the first unit for a new 
steam plant to be located in the Columbia-Aiken area, with an ultimate 
installed capacity of 300,000 kilowatts. The first 75,000-kilowatt 
unit will be available for service in the last quarter of 1952. Our 
total capacity as of the end of 1952 will amount to 429,730 kilowatts. 

We will complete the construction, within the next few weeks, of the 
last section of a 110-kilovolt transmission loop from Charleston to 
August-Aiken area. 

The section is coming up the Savannah River Valley into the Aiken 
area. The last loop of that is being constructed between Fairfax and 
Graniteville and it will augment the substantial 110-kilowatt trans- 
mission grid now covering our service area. 

There are substantial interconnections at various points with the 
transmission systems of the Georgia Power Co., the Duke Power 
Co., and the Carolina Power & Light Co., as well as the South Carolina 
Public Service Authority—Santee-Cooper. 

The company’s generating and transmission facilities are more than 
adequate for the needs of the area which it serves. We generate prac- 
tically all of our power. In fact, we sell large blocks wholesole to 
the Duke Power Co., the Carolina Power Co., and the Carolina Power 
& Light Co. 

Two or three years ago the Greenwood County Electric Power Com- 
mission, commonly referred to as Buzzard Roost, which was mentioned 
this morning as being a cooperative and as having a hydro plant and 
a steam plant, ran short of power during an extremely dry spell. 
They were confronted with closing down some of the cotton mills, 
cutting out street lights, and other such services in their area. 

In cooperation with Duke Power Co., we furnished the power into 
their system to prevent an interruption to their service. 

We have always kept ahead of the requirements and it is our inten- 
tion to continue to do so. There has been much talk for some years 
about there being a power shortage in the Southeast. I would like 
very much for this record to clearly show that there has never been a 
power shortage in our area and we have come to the assistance of other 
agencies, other than the Greenwood County Authority, during emer- 
gencies, to help them keep their power requirements up to par. 

Our plans for the future are such that there will be no power short- 
age in our area in the years to come. This, gentlemen, could include 
pour for the Atomic Energy Commission project on the Savannah 

iver, which was mentioned here awhile ago. 

The Clark Hill project is located on the Savannah River approxi- 
mately 15 miles above the Stevens Creek hydro plant of this company. 
This plant is connected with the company’s system by two 110-kilovolt 
lines terminating in Charleston, Columbia, and at our Saluda hydro 
development, respectively. 
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We will have built a 110-kilovolt line from our Stevens Creek plant 
north to McCormick, to provide for the load growth in the McCor- 
mick-Calhoun Falls area, by the time that the Clark Hill project gets 
into operation. This line will pass within 2 miles of the Clark Hill 
project, and we are prepared to build a tapline to this plant which 
could deliver 75,000 kilowatts into our system in the Augusta-Aiken 
area. This would replace some 30,000 kilowatts now flowing into 
this area from our Columbia-Batesburg-Stevens Creek line and our 
Charleston-Stevens Creek line. 

In cooperation with the Duke Power Co. we are prepared to extend 
the McCormick line to Greenwood, a distance of approximately 20 
miles. This line would provide a connection with the Duke Power 
Co.’s system and with the system of the Greenwood County Electric 
Power Commission—Buzzard Roost—and could deliver 50,000 kilo- 
watts into this area. 

Therefore, by constructing only 22 additional miles of 110-kilovolt 
line, some 125,000 kilowatts of Clark Hill power can be absorbed into 
the systems of all public utilities operating in South Carolina. 

This figure of 22 miles, gentlemen, contrasts with SEPA’s request 
for funds to construct 114 miles. 

I would like at this point to mention also the amount of critical 
materials that would be saved by building the 22 miles of line as we 
believe it should be done, rather than by building it as it is planned 
by SEPA. 

The lines from Clark Hill to Greenwood, as shown in green, would 
require about 310,000 pounds of steel and 270,000 pounds of aluminum. 
The Clark Hill-Batesburg line would require 340,000 pounds of steel 
and 300,000 pounds of aluminum. 

The Clark Hill-Aiken line would require 225,000 pounds of steel 
and 195,000 pounds of aluminum. 

There figures total 875,000 pounds of steel and 765,000 pounds of 
aluminum. The 22-mile line that we have mentioned as being willing 
and ready to build would require only 20 percent as much material, 
thereby effecting a saving of 80 percent of this much aluminum and 
steel, not to mention the man-hours along with some other incidental 
material that would be saved. 

An important example to cite to show the adequacy and depen- 
dability of power for our service area is the fact that the South Caro- 
lina Electric & Gas Co. is supplying all of the construction power 
needed to build the important Savannah River projects. 

The company has also given the proper officials every assurance that 
it is ready and willing to meet all of the operating power requirements 
of this project. Continuity of service is vital to the Savannah River 
project. 

In addition to the normally adequate reserves available from our 
system, we have, as protection against extreme emergencies, received 
written assurances from all of our neighboring utilities that they will 
pour all of their reserves with our system during such emergencies. 
We have also offered to bring over our facilities any power that may 
be available from Santee-Cooper and Clark Hill for this project. 

The plan we have proposed for marketing Clark Hill power will 
make unnecessary the building of transmission lines at the expense of 
the Government, thereby saving the taxpayers millions of dollars 
and the country a needless waste of much critical materials. 








” 
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- Asan indication of our vigorous attempt to effect this more sensible 
plan we call your attention to some of the proposals we have made. 

A joint letter of January 23, 1946, addressed to the Honorable R. 
M. Jefferies, general manager of South Carolina Public Service 
Authority, from me, then executive vice-president of the South Caro- 
lino: Electric & Gas Co., and J. F. Crist, then vice-president of the 
South Carolina Power Co., is evidence of our desire to cooperate with 
public-power agencies and also of our desire to endeavor to secure low 
rates for REA cooperatives. 

It is interesting to note that this proposal which was made to Mr. 
Jefferies had the approval of representatives of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. 

While nothing came of this offer to cooperate with South Carolina 
Public Service Authority, subsequently these companies did make 
power available to the cooperatives at a price of 7.5 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour. As I mentioned earlier, this was later reduced to 514 
mills per kilowatt-hour. 

Gentlemen, for the sake of saving time, I will just mention several 
letters here. They will be given in evidence and I will not bother to 
read them to you. 

One was our request in 1949 to Mr. Walter Seymour, offering 
to take any power or all of its power and deliver it to customers with- 
in our service area. It mentions a conference that we had with Mr. 
Creim or Mr. Godshalk, my co-worker here, in August of 1950, 

There is a letter of December 5, 1950, that the company wrote to 
the Administrator of SEPA, and a letter of February 22, 1951, in 
which we wrote to the Administrator, which had to do principally 
with an offer to handle power into the Savannah River project area: 
and a letter of February 28, 1951, which I wish to comment upon, 
addressed to the Administrator of SEPA. 

In our letter of February 28, 1951, addressed to the Administrator 
of the SEPA, we indicated that the proposed derivitive contract be- 
tween the United States of America, Department of the Interior, and 
Georgia Power Co., Alabama Power Co., Gulf Power Co., and Mis- 
sissippi Power Co., was acceptable to us and that we would be will- 
ing to enter into a similiar agreement for our company. 

This proposal indicates that the privately owned public utility com- 
panies recognize that the power from these projects must be marketed 
under the provisions of section 5 of the Flood Control Act of 1944, 
and that substantial benefits can result from the integration of these 
Federal projects with the existing interconnected power systems of 
the privately owned public utility companies. 

Gentlemen, at this point I wish to mention something that perhaps 
does not need to be mentioned, but perhaps was an oversight. In the 
justification report, section 34 through to section 37, there is shown 
a schedule of the construction of the intitial transmission lines. In 
that schedule there is indicated that there will be connections between 
the Clark Hill transmission facilities and our company. 

However, on subsequent pages, in which each individual transmis- 
sion project is described, there is no mention in any of the lines planned 
by SEPA as being a connection or a means by which power will be 
sold to the South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. They propose to sell 
power to the Georgia Power Co., to the South Carolina Power Co. 
to Duke Power Co., the Florida Power & Light Co., to cooperatives, to 
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the Buzzard Roost project, to Santee-Cooper, but for some reason there 
is omission of mentioning the sale of power to our company. 

As I said, that is perhaps just an omission and need not have been 
mentioned, but I did want to call it to the committee’s attention. 

In addition to the appropriation asked for the construction, operat- 
ing and maintenance of lines, SEPA is also requesting a continuing 
fund. In the past, privately owned utilities have feared the uses to 
which these continuing funds would be put. In the use of such moneys 
by the Southwestern Power Administration, we have an ample illus- 
tration of the fact that these fears are justified. 

In considering the justification of the continuing fund for firming- 
up purposes, it must be recognized that the amount of power a hydro 
ala can produce depends basically upon the amount of water that 
flows into its reservoir. Firming up of hydro power by steam plants 
and other sources does not increase the output of the hydro plant, but 
merely increases the amount of power that can be sold at firm prices. 

The exchange of off-peak and on-peak power for firming-up pur- 
poses on an appropriate kilowatt-hour-exchange basis rather than 
for cash is common practice in the utility industry. Therefore, it 
cannot. be said that a continuing fund is necessary for this purpose. 

We respectfully suggest that if there is a need for an appropriation 
for the purposes set forth in the justification of this item, that it be 
made in the same manner as are appropriations for the operation and 
maintenance of these projects, based upon supporting estimates especi- 
ally authorized. 

Ve recognize that the problem you are considering is complicated by 
virtue of its many technicalities. 

We hope that we have presented our position in a manner that will 
be helpful to you. 

All of the letters I have mentioned are annexed as exhibits and may 
be identified by their respective dates. 

I wish to thank you for your kind and considerate hearing in this 
matter. 

Mr. Kirwiy. Thank you for appearing before us and making your 
presentation so ably. 

Mr. Jensen. I have just one question. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

Mr. Jensen. Is your company working in harmony with the REA’s, 
Mr. McMeekin? 

Mr. McMerxn. We are endeavoring to do so, and have endeavored 
to do so. We have not, I believe, gone to the extent of the Georgia 
Power Co. in working out a program, but we have cooperated with 
them by changing their points of purchase power locations on our 
transmission system when they found it was more advisable to move 
the location of the purchase point to another area. We have built 
new substations for them, and in some instances we have extended 
lines in order to reach them. 

For a long time we tried to work out a plan with REA that would 
prevent the construction of the 800 miles of duplicating transmission 
lines shown on this map. : 

We were not successful in doing that, but I do not believe that can 
be attributed to the cooperatives, as far as the local cooperatives are 
concerned, 
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Mr. Jensen. Is there any concerted complaint about your rates to 
your-eooperatives or municipalities ¢ 
* Mr. McMezexrn. No, we have about the lowest in the country. 

Mr. JENSEN. I was thinking you did. 

What is the rate? 

Mr. McMerxin. The fact is, Mr. Jensen, that back in 1945 we tried 
to work out a plan with the Santee-Cooper, whereby we would take 
the power they sold us and take it to the cooperatives over our lines 
and sell it to them at the same price that the cooperatives would have 
to pay for it if Santee-Cooper built the lines to them, or they built 
their lines to Santee-Cooper. We offered.to do it at a basis of 714 
mills, beeause the Santee-Cooper rate at the bus bar was 514, and it 
was common practice, for some reason—I do not know why it was 
established—to charge at that time about 2 mills for handling quan- 
tities of power that small over a transmission system into the low- 
voltage side of the sale points. 

So it was that plan that the officials of the REA approved. 

Mr. Jensen. Let me ask you this question: Do you feel now that 
the REA’s in your area and the municipalities and the private utili- 
ties can and will furnish all the power transmission and production 
that is necessary for the needs of the people in your area and at a 
price that is agreeable to almost everybody / 

Mr. McMeexin. That is correct. 

Mr. Jensen. Your little differences with REA’s are almost 
washed away; are they not? 

Mr. McMerxin. Let me answer that in this way, if I may: From 
1944 or 1945, as I mentioned, on up to date, we have tried to work out 
a plan, as I said, that would prevent duplication of these lines. 

Certain people in Washington were apparently intent upon build- 
ing the lines and a few people in South Carolina were intent upon 
building them. We asked for public hearings on it, and were denied 
the public hearings. We asked REA to have a public hearing and 
let us state our position, and we were denied the hearing. 

We tried our best to get to the public and to the REA cooperatives 
the fact that the load of the cooperatives, for which the REA’s were 
supposedly built, was less than 10 percent of the capacity of the lines 
and would be so 5 years after they were built. That could only mean 
that.Santee-Cooper was going to use the lines to compete with us and 
take our customers. 

We would have meetings with the directors of the individual coop- 
eratives and tell them our position, and almost without exception the 
men on those boards would say, “We do not want to see your com- 
pany damaged; we merely want to get dependable local low-cost 
power for our cooperatives.” 

And we are told they would say that would not hurt us and was not 
being built to hurt us, but rather to take care of their load. We would 
convinea boards of that, and then other people would convince them 
otherwise. So there was quite a controversy as te who was telling 
the truth about this matter. 

Since we are on that, I would like to say that the first section of 
that red line is now being built in the town of Bamberg, to which 
we have been wholesaling power for 25 years. It has now signed a 
contract to take power from Santee-Cooper at the expiration of our 
present contract, which has about 3 years to run. 
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When many of the cooperative directors heard this, they appeared 
not to believe it until we furnished them concrete evidence that that 
was the case. 

That city, or, I should say, small town, uses more than twice thie 
power than the cooperatives in that county use. 

So that is just one example of where the lines were built, Mr. 
Chairman, to serve the farmer or were built for other purposes. We 
are hopeful that all of the lines will not be built and that some plan 
‘an somehow be worked out. 

Mr. Jensen. Let us talk about the lines that the Bureau of Recla- 
mation is proposing to build. This committee has nothing to do 
with the REA. Weare all great supporters of REA, every one of us. 

Mr. McMerkrn. I understand that. 

Mr. JeNsEN. We never get into the fight, if there is any fight, 
between private industry and REA, because that is out of our juris- 
diction. But we would like to know if there is, in your opinion, 
any justification for the Southeastern Power Administration build- 
ing this line through that area ? 

Mr. McMerxin. There is absolutely no justification, as far as 
power in our area is concerned, 

Mr. Jensen. Do you contend that your company will guarantee 
that everybody that needs power, the REA’s and municipalities, busi- 
ness, industry, will be furnished all the power they need, at. least 
at reasonable rates, if this line is not built ? 

Mr. McMeerxin. That is correct. 

Mr. Jensen. Referring to this line proposed by the Southeastern 
Power Administration ¢ 

Mr. McMerrxry. We have done that in the past and we will have 
adequate power and lines in the future. 

Mr. Jensen. That is all. 

Mr. McMerxrn. If I may, I would like for the record to show that 
there is no fight between our company and the cooperatives. There 
has been considerable misunderstanding between my company and the 
Santee-Cooper or South Carolina Public Service Authority over the 
construction of these lines, but insofar as the cooperatives them- 
selves are concerned, there is no fight now, and there has been none 
in the past. 

I want the record to show that we have over a period of years offered 
to take this power to them at a very low rate and are now selling them 
power at the lowest rate of any company in the State. 

Mr. Jensen. What percentage of the farms in your area are 
electrified ? 

Mr. McMerxkin. Eighty-six percent. 

Mr. Gitman. I would like to talk for the Florida Power Corp., if I 
may. 

Mr. Kirwan. Proceed, Mr. Gilman. 

Mr. Ginman. My name is William C. Gilman. I reside in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. Iam president of the Florida Power Corp. 

The Florida Power Corp. serves 28 counties on the west coast of 
Florida, in central Florida, in the Citrus Belt, and in north Florida. 

We also serve 21 counties in South Carolina, just across the Florida 
border. 

We are a rapidly growing company. We are going to double our 
generating capacity by the end of 1953. We are a relatively modest 
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sized company, but we will expand by the end of 1954, $65 million 
for new generating plants and transmission lines and distribution 
systems. 

' Jim Woodruff Dam is in our territory, and that is why I am here. 
I would like to spend about 3 or 4 minutes telling you about the impact 
of the proposed construction of transmission lines from Jim Wood- 
ruff Dam. 

The Southeastern Power Administration program calls for the con- 
struction of three 115,000-volt lines from the Jim Woodruff Dam; one 
north to Barney Hill, in Georgia, and one to Tallahassee, a city that 
we serve at wholesale, and one to the west, at Marianna, in the terri- 
tory of the Gulf Power Co. 

We oppose that program as we feel it is a wasteful duplication of 
facilities, of eho critical materials, as well as unnecessary use of 
Government funds. 

Our company, the Florida Power Corp., has already practically 
completed, to be completed within 30 days, a brand new 115,000-volt 
transmission line that runs within 2 miles of the Jim Woodruff Dam, 
extending east to Jasper in north Florida, where our lines again at 
155,000 volts go north and connect at Barney Hill, Ga., with the lines 
of the Georgia Power Co. and goes south in Florida down to the 
Pinellas Peninsula on the west coast and central Florida, interconnect 
with the other major utilities in Florida, the Florida Power & Light 
Co. on the east coast and part of the west coast, and Tampa Electric 
Co., which serves Hillsborough and part of Polk County. 

Mr. Crist, president of our company, has already presented to you 
a statement with respect to their position. Mr. Crist’s company joins 
ours pretty much to the west of the Chattahoochee River. We are to 
the east. 

He has, as he stated in his statement, several lines that could 
haul power to the west, to the south, and to the north from the Jim 
Woodruff Dam. 

As I have just stated, we have a perfectly new line, perfectly ade- 
quate in capacity to handle the 30,000 kilowatts scheduled for Jim 
Woodruff Dam to the east, to the south, all through the State of 
Florida and to the north in south Georgia, and where we interconnect 
with the Gulf Power Co. 

I would like in conclusion to state the following: That adequate 
transmission-line facilities exist to haul the power in every direction 
from the Jim Woodruff Dam. If any capacity is later added at the 
Jim Woodruff Dam, we will increase our transmission facilities to haul 
that power away. 

Certainly, in my opinion, we can do that at less cost to the Govern- 
ment than can the Southeastern Power Administration. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, sir. 
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WITNESSES 


N. BERNARD GUSSETT, PRESIDENT, IOWA POWER & LIGHT CO. 

SUTHERLAND DOWS, PRESIDENT, IOWA ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER 
co. 

ED. RUISCH, ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, IOWA PUBLIC SERVICE 
co. 

JACK SAYRE, ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, IOWA POWER & LIGHT CO. 


Mr. Krrwan. The committee will come to order. 

We have before us this morning representatives of several power 
and light companies of Lowa, who wish to be heard on appropriations 
of the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Our first witness will be Mr. N. Bernard Gussett, president of the 
Towa Power & Light Co. 

Mr. Gusserr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the Lowa Power & 
Light Co. is one of the large public utilities serving the State of 
Iowa. 

This is my first appearance before a committee of the Congress and, 
therefore, the brief statement which I wish to make to you may fail to 
comply exactly with such forms as you have established over the years. 
If this is the case, or if any information which you may desire is not 
furnished, then, upon your request, the error or the omission will be 
corrected to the best of my ability. 

My purpose in appearing before you is to recommend the exclusion 
from the budget of any funds requested by the Bureau of Reclamation 
for the planning of or construction by the Bureau of any electric lines 
in the State of Iowa beyond Sioux City, Iowa. 

The lines presently projected by the Bureau lie in western and 
central Iowa and in territory served by my company, by the Iowa 
Public Service Co., by the Northwestern Light & Power Co., by the 
Iowa Electric Light & Power Co., by other privately owned public 
utility companies, by municipally owned electric systems, and by 
REA-financed electric systems. 

I consider that no tax money should be appropriated for the plan- 
ning or construction of Bureau lines in the indicated areas for the 
following reasons : 

First, they would be duplicative of existing facilities and of future 
extensions to and strengthening of such facilities. Adequate service 
is given to the area at this time by the private utilities, by the munici- 
palities, and by the REA-financed electric systems. If this were not 
so, none of us could long remain in this business much after today. 

Permit me to show you this map of the State of Iowa, on which is 
indicated the network of high-voltage transmission lines which now 
covers the State. It is not too elaborate. This is the State of Iowa 
and its boundaries, in which is indicated the network of high-voltage 
lines which now covers the State. I merely invite your attention to 
these heavy lines running east and west, north and southwest. 

Mr. Fenron. Will you name the points where it runs from ? 
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Mr. Gusserr. Yes, sir. I particularly invite your attention. to this 
heavy line which shows the course of a 161,000-volt transmission line 
which directly pools the electric-generating facilities at Davenport, 
Moline, Iowa City, Des Moines, Fort Dodge, Iowa Power & Light 
plants in southwestern Towa, St. Joseph, Kansas City, not shown on 
the map, and other points, and indirectly pools substantial parts of the 
generating facilities on 800,000 to 900,000 volts of the Towa Electric 
Light & Power Co. in eastern and central Iowa, of the Iowa Public 
Service Co. in northwestern Iowa, and those of the Iowa Southern 
Utilities in southern Iowa. 

It may interest you to know that my company has offered to work 
out with an REA generating plant located right there at Creston an 
interchange agreement which will work to our mutual benefit. Simi- 
lar invitations are being offered to all municipal generating plants 
in the area in which we operated which is in central Iowa. I believe 
such arrangements will give to REA-financed electric systems and to 
these municipal plants the advantages of interconnection at minimum 
added investments and with minimum use of critical materials. 

These facilities to which I have referred on the map are adequate 
for the present for the simple reason that they are taking care of the 
load every day and every night right now. 

My second reasou for believing that no tax money should be appro- 
priated for the planning or construction of Bureau feeder lines in 
Towa is that there exists no power shortage, so far as I have been able 
to determine, in Iowa, and none is threatened. Insofar as my own 
company is concerned, we have just installed a new 50,000-kilowatt 
steam-electric addition in Des Moines and are anxious to secure and 
serve new electric load, to include new defense loads. In addition, 
we have on order for 1953 operation and will install 110,000 kilowatts 
of additional firm steam-electric generation. Iam advised by the Iowa 
Southern Utilities serving in southern Iowa that it will add 44,000 
kilowatts in steam-electric generation in 1953. 

Mr. JeENseN. What is the name of the place? 

Mr. Gusserr. Eddyville. And I understand that other utilities 
throughout the State are planning substantial steam-electric additions. 

I might add that one of the principal requirements of the business 
of furnishing electric service is that of long-range planning. You 
have the figure. The transmission network which I have shown you 
on the map was not planned in 1 day. It isthe result of planning which 
started many, many years ago when the first small plants were built. 
Similar planning for the future is going on every day. I personally 
try to allow a minimum of 8 years for the determining upon the need, 
designing, ordering, building, and placing into operation of a steam- 
electric plant addition; and I think I can say that is the reason we will 
have certain units in for 1953 because they are already ordered. 

My third reason why no Bureau lines are required is that if, at some 
distant and unknown date, Missouri River Federal power is made 
available in any substantial quantity to either so-called preference 
customers or just plain citizen customers in Iowa, then the loads exist- 
ing at that time will be receiving electric service and that is certainly 
true. It is reasonable to suppose that without too many radical changes 
such existing systems can deliver the Federal power to the loads. 

I can say to you that my own company has made extensive technical 
studies, called board studies, at the Iowa State College at Ames. A 
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board study consists in putting a system in miniature form, a system 
of generating plants and transmission lines similating the actual co 
ditions and it indicates what will happen when the load grows. As 
result of these studies, we are now projecting for future years hea) 
transmission reinforcements which we think will fit in most econom 
rally with the systems which now exist. Other Iowa private utilities 
are making similar studies. I know of one joint study which we have 
made in cooperation with Iowa Public Service Co. and in nort))- 
western Iowa, and the consulting engineer for a large number of REA- 
financed systems, and the purpose of which was to determine how we 
might best transmit over existing lines and planned reinforcements 
any Federal power which might be made available in the future. 

By this overlay on the map which I have already shown you, I indi- 
cate what now appears to us to be a good picture of the transmissicoi 
system as it will exist almost 10 years from now. All these lines wi!| 
be there and the green lines will be done. You will realize that this 
is only a projection, only a single plan. As an electrical engineer, and 
with upward of 30 years’ experience, it may not be the plan. It is a 

lan. I do not mean to say this is the aa plan which can be fol- 
seret Experience of the future may indicate certain changes as 
desirable; and that plan will serve in 1960 as we understand it now. 

We stand ready at any time to continue studies of this nature on the 
basis of realistic forecasts of Federal power. Speaking for my com- 
pany, we particularly stand ready to consider the distribution of 
power over our lines and under the general terms of contracts already 
in effect between the Government and certain private utilities. 

I believe that the private utilities of Iowa, the municipally owned 
electric systems of Iowa, and the REA-financed electric systems of 
Iowa have established a friendship which can well serve as a model. 
I believe that such friendship will continue and that the integrated 
systems which are resulting will make unnecessary at any time the 
construction of electric transmission lines in Iowa by the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

In conclusion I want to emphasize these points: 

1. There is no shortage of sittin power in Iowa. 

2. Present facilities and planned extensions and additions thereto 
by existing agencies, private, municipal, and REA financed are ade- 
quate to meet all estimated demands in the foreseeable future without 
regard to the availability of any Federal power from the Missouri 
River. 

3. Cooperative procedures now in effect between private utilities 
there, REA-financed electric systems and municipal electric systems 
will accommodate ail demands for electric power in Iowa so far as we 
know. 

4. If Federal power in any worth-while quantity is to be made 
available to Iowa users, it can be readily supplied through present 
and planned facilities of existing agencies and there is no need for 
expensive and duplicative facilities to be constructed out of tax funds 
by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr. Gussert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement. 

Mr. Gusserr. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Krrwan. Thank you very much. We will hear the next witness. 
Mr. Dows. 
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Mr. Dows. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the purpose of my ap- 
pearing before you today is to say that I most heartily agree with the 
statements made by Mr. Gussett and back up the position which he 
has taken that no tax money should be appropriated for use by the 
Bureau of Reclamation for either planning or constructing electric 
feeder lines in the State of Iowa. 

It is my opinion that the private utilities, the municipally owned 
electric systems, and the REA-financed electric systems can continue 
in the future, as we have in the past, to give adequate and low cost 
electric service to the people of our State. 

If, at some future date, now unknown, the vast Missouri River 
developments of the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion make available any worth-while quantities of electric power and 
energy Which promise any savings to the people of Iowa, the existing 
power agencies in Iowa can receive such power and deliver it to the 
consumers over existing systems. I feel very strongly that this would 
be far more economical and desirable than to have the Bureau of 
Reclamation use millions upon millions of taxpayers’ money for the 
construction of the elaborate transmission system which it apparently 
would like to build in Iowa. 

Mr. Gussett spoke of the friendly relations which exist between his 
company and the municipally owned electric systems and the REA- 
financed electric systems. I might say to you gentlemen that I con- 
sider as an excellent example of such friendship the fact that my com- 
pany, the Iowa Electric Light & Power Co., with headquarters at 
Cedar Rapids, aided in the design and now operates for an REA- 
financed slectris system a large steam electric power plant near Cedar 
Rapids. At the present time this plant has a capacity of 44,000 kilo- 
watts, A substantial part of its output is delivered over a 115,000-volt 
backbone transmission line which runs east and west across Iowa. 
This line is owned by my. company from Cedar Rapids to Boone and 
from there on west it is owned by an REA-financed electric system. I 
cannot imagine a better example of cooperation. 

The electric utilities with which I am affiliated serve in 45 of the 99 
counties of Iowa. Mr. Gussett tells me that the lowa Power & Light 
serves in 23 counties, and I believe that Iowa Public Service serves in 
another 24. Therefore, you can see that among us we are under- 
standably familiar with the conditions of electric generation, trans- 
mission, and distribution over a large part of our State. 

I have said “serve in” rather than simply “serve” because I do not 
wish to infer that our companies are the sole source of electric service 
in those counties. 

Municipally owned electric systems and REA-financed electric sys- 
tems add their efforts toward the eventual affording of electric service 
to every home, business, and farm in lowa. That goal is now, for all 
practical purposes, reached. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will hear the next witness. Mr. Ruisch. 

Mr. Ruiscu. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my purpose in appear- 
ing before you today is to concur in the statements made by Mr. 
Gussett and Mr. Dows, to the effect that no tax money should be appro- 
priated for use by the Bureau of Reclamation for either planning or 
constructing electric feeder lines in the State of Iowa. 
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My company, the Iowa Public Service, serves in northwestern and 
north central lowa and is nearest to the Missouri River developmenis. 
We serve Sioux City, our general office headquarters, which has a popu- 
lation of 84,000 and is noted for its livestock and packing industries, 
We also serve Waterloo, about 225 miles to the east and having a popu- 
lation of approximately 65,000. Its principal industries are pork- 
packing plants and manufacture of tractors and other farm machinery. 
In addition, we serve about 230 other smaller cities, towns, and com- 
munities, and approximately 27,000 farmers either as direct retail 
customers or through wholesale REA cooperatives. Our marketing 
area is in 24 of the total 99 Iowa counties and it is predominantly 
agricultural. 

To serve our area we operate 25 generating plants. The largest 
steam stations are located in Sioux City and Waterloo. The others, 
many of them diesel, are generally located in county-seat towns where 
we have established district headquarters to supervise local generation 
and system operation. 

A system of 66- and 33-kilovolt transmission lines form a network 
interconnecting each of the 25 plants and all principal load centers, 
These load centers include the 19 REA substations connected to our 
lines, each thereby having a two-way supply of high voltage service. 

Our system is also interconnected with that of the lowa Power & 
Light Co. through Fort Dodge and with the Northwestern Light & 
Power Co. at three locations to take advantage of mutual interchange 
of power. 

Our company has been very interested in the development of rural 
electrification and consequently made available generating and trans- 
mission capacity to the REA when their activity first started in, our 
area. At that time our president, Mr. G. A. Neal, reviewed pro- 
posed REA developments with officials in Washington through the 
use of overlay maps and agreed that our first. responsiblity was to 
take care of farmers along our immedaite frontage. Also that we had 
no desire to build rural lines to hinder the REA ae This 
arrangement has been ideal to both parties and friendly relations are 
enjoyed today. 

Four REA cooperatives in northwest Iowa, namely, Sioux (Towa 2), 
Plymouth (lowa 3), Woodbury (Iowa 59), and Cherokee (Lowa 61), 
were organized and connected to our transmission system in 1939. Ida 
County (lowa 62) came on in 1940. Since then several other REA 
county cooperatives have transferred all or part of their load to our 
system. We, therefore, today serve 10 REA cooperatives through 19 
high-voltage connections having a total load of 14,000 kilowatts. One 
of these cooperatives, Lincoln Union, is located in South Dakota, ad- 
jacent to Iowa. 

During the winter of 1949-50 our company contracted to supply the 
Corn-Belt Power Cooperative at Humboldt, Iowa, with 3,000 kilo- 
watts of power to supplement their generating capacity and assist 
them through their seasonal peak before completion of their new 
steam plant. 

New generating capacity is being installed regularly at selected lo- 
cations to maintain a proper supply of power to meet all load growth 
including our wholesale REA accounts. A new boiler and turbine 
unit of 8,000-kilowatt capability will be in operation in Sioux City 
within the next few weeks. A complete new 5,000-kilowatt steam 
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plant at Carroll, Iowa, and a 20,000-kilowatt extension at Waterloo, 
Towa, are to be completed this year. A 11,500-kilowatt steam unit is 
planned at Storm Lake, Iowa, for 1952 completion and a 2,500-kilo- 
watt dual fuel diesel is being considered for 1952. 

In conclusion, I believe the following points are of merit : 

First, our company has taken all necessary steps to provide suffi- 
cient power for its customers, including REA‘s and municipalities. 

Second, existing circuits are on direct routes over suitable well- 
cleared rights-of-way. These are the results of long-range planning. 
They can be readily enlarged and expanded. Our company is will- 
ing to negotiate contracts with the Bureau so that when Missouri 
River Federal power is made available at Iowa it can be distributed 
over these circuits and their planned extensions. 

Third, our company, as shown by its past record, desires to continue 
its program of expansion, this to maintain for the citizens of our 
area the best. possible quality of electric service. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Kirwan. I want to ask you one question. Are there any large 
Government installations such as arsenals in any of your service 
territories? 

Mr. Dows. Rock Island, I believe, is the only thing of that nature. 

Mr. Kirwan. That has been there for a long time. I mean some- 
thing new in governmental activity. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jensen. I want you to know, gentlemen, you folks from Iowa 
who represent the private utilities that I appreciate, as the chairman 
has just said, the manner in which you have presented your case and 
the proof that you are taking care of the power needs of people of 
Iowa along with the REA’s and municipal power facilities. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the Iowa utilities and the REA’s and 
the municipalities have established a record in this Nation for working 
together as they have in the most harmonious manner that could pos- 
sibly be imagined in properly furnishing the electric-energy needs of 
the people of Iowa. 

Mr. Kirwan. I again want to develop what I said, that neither I 
nor anyone else know what the future holds. When you distributed 
the map you said, “This may not be the answer.” But you told your 
ideas in 10 or 15 minutes. No one knows what power is needed or 
what is going to take place in this country. That is why I congratu- 
late the three of you, and I again do it. Excuse me, Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Jensen. I would like to ask a few questions. I believe there 
is a big steam plant being built, or about to be built at Council Bluffs, 
Iowa? Is that your company, Mr. Gussett ? 

Mr. Gusserr. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. What capacity ? 

Mr. Gussetr. The first unit plant for completion in December will 
be 44,000 kilowatts. But, as the chairman said, that is unit No. 1. 
There will be, in the plan, and we fully expect to install unit No, 2 in 
1955. 

Mr. Jensen. I am glad to see this proposed line from Council Bluffs 
direct to Des Moines. It will be a very valuable line. 

I am glad also to see you are proposing to build other lines in 
western Iowa and especially in northwest Iowa where the Iowa Public 
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Service Co., which is represented here by Mr. Ruisch carries on their 
business of producing and transmitting power. 

Now, it is in this territory in northwest Iowa that I just referred to 
where the Bureau of Reclamation is proposing to build lines leading 
out of Sioux City. Originally they asked for lines in this budget 
request for 1952 for a network of lines in northwest Iowa and run- 
ning into a number of different towns in that area. 

Now the Bureau has apparently dropped that program, and is 
asking for a line to run from Sioux City to Humboldt to Creston in 
the southern part of Iowa. I understand there is an agreement being 
worked out by your private utilities and the REA which is expected 
will take care of all the power needs in that area. 

Mr. Gusserr. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. From your Sioux City, Des Moines, and your many 
other plants? 

Mr. Gussett. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. How heavy is your line running from Fort Dodge to 
Creston and on to Clarinda ? 

Mr. Gusserr. That is a 160,000-volt line and is the same construc- 
tion as this main belt line: It is a very high capacity line. 

Mr. Jensen. As I remember, according to the proposal by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the line they want to run from Humboldt 
down to Creston is only 115 kilovolts. 

Mr. Gussett. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Jensen. You can furnish these points with power with heavier 
lines than the Bureau now proposes to build from Sioux City to 
Humboldt to Creston, Iowa. 

Mr. Gusserr. We have offered to do so and we are now nego- 
tiating. 

Mr. Jensen. Your lines are already there now. And if more is 
needed you will build them ? 

Mr. Gusserr. Yes. Absolutely. 

Mr. Jensen. For them to utilize ? 

Mr. Gusserr. That is correct. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Dows, I understand your company has a very fine 
working agreement with the REA’s where you interchange power and 
work tegether in building lines needed in eastern Iowa, Isn’t that 
a fact? 

Mr. Dows. What actually is taking place is that a group of REA’s 
in eastern Iowa and west organized a supergroup ah borrowed 
money to build plants at Cedar Rapids and our company has leased 
that plant and is operating it as a part of our system. It is another 
power plant on our system and the electricity is fed into our main 
transmission lines and is taken off at various points to serve these local 
cooperatives and, as a matter of fact, the cooperatives have extended 
our high-voltage lines to augment that transmission. 

Mr. Jensen. So your relations with REA are most harmonious? 

Mr. Dows. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. And beneficial to the farmers and everybody who use 
power / 

Mr. Dows. I think we have all gained by it. 

Mr. Jensen. Are you able and ready to furnish power to anyone 
who asks for such power in the State of Iowa? 
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Mr. Gusserr. We certainly are. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rutscn. We are to the extent of our reserve capacity. 

Mr. Dows. And we are. 

Mr. JenseN. Is that true of the other companies that operate in 
Iowa? 

Mr. Gussetr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Has anyone asked you for power recently that you 
could not furnish ? 

Mr. Gusserr. No,sir. We have it for sale. 

Mr. Jensen. To what extent? 

Mr. Gusserr. Thirty-five thousand surplus we would like to sell. 

Mr. Jensen. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jensen. Of course, you folks are only the hired men for a lot 
of folks who own your business ? 

Mr. Gusserr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. How many people own your three companies? How 
many stockholders have shares in your company, Mr. Gussett ? 

Mr. Gusserr. We have over 10,000, Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Jensen. So you are the hired man for 10,000 people just as I 
am the hired man for the people of the Seventh Iowa District. 

Mr. Rutscu. Our shareholders number something less than 9,000. 

Mr. Dows. Ours are a little in excess of 10,000. 

Mr. Jensen. And people in every walk of life are stockholders? 

Mr. Gussetr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. How much is your annual wage payroll ? 

Mr. Gussert. I do not believe I have the exact figures right here. 

It runs approximately $4,000,000. 

Mr. Jensen. For your company? 

Mr. Gussetr. Yes sir. 

Mr. Dows. In excess of $3,500,000 for our company. 

Mr. Rutscw. And ours is about 3.4 million dollars. 

Mr. Jensen. And how much is your local State and Federal taxes 
each year ? 

Mr. Gusserr. This is the first copy of the annual report which ac- 
counts for the fact that I have not looked through it. Local, State, and 
miscellaneous Federal taxes are $2,046,296; State income tax $61,914; 
and the Federal income tax $2,380,000; giving a total of $4,488,206 in 
taxes paid in 1950, of which 53 percent, at least, went to the Federal 
Government in income tax alone. 

Mr. Jensen. That would amount to how much per kilo-watt-hour? 

Mr. Gusserr. We ordinarily express it in terms of the revenue dollar. 
Twenty-one cents out of the revenue dollar. 

Mr. Ruiscu. Roughly, as applied to the electrical power part of our 
program the total is about 234 million dollars and our tax cut out of 
the revenue dollar is roughly 19 cents plus. 

Mr. Dows. And Iowa Public Service about the same figures and just 
about 20 percent of the revenue. 

Mr. Jensen. What percent of the Iowa farms are now electrified? 

Mr. Gusserr. I think the chairman will be interested in that. 

I know that will interest him without referring to anything. But 
our Iowa Commerce Commission as of December 31, 1949, reported 96 
percent of all farms served and I will be willing to testify that 98 
percent are served now. 
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May I show you a map for just a second? Mr, Jensen, that map is 
not nearly as technical as it looks. There are Des Moines and Council 
Bluffs. That is the area served by our plant to handle REA’s and 
municipalities. The blank spaces are simply that we have not had the 
time or men to complete it for all the companies around us. 

But take this section around here [indicating]. 

Mr. JeENsEN. That is the section I have the honor to represent. 

Mr. Gusserr. There is an electric line around every section. You 
“an see the network. So when you say, that is the transmission net- 
work, that is the distribution network, it covers it all with a good 
blanket. 

Mr. Kirwry. That is an excellent figure—98 percent. It is the way 
America should be. I mean that with sincerity. I am not here to put 
the Government in business. 

Mr. Gusserr. I have been working on rural electrification for 29 
years. I agree with you. 

Mr. Kirwrn. I think then we will be strong. I am not here to drive 
transmission lines all over the country. 

Mr. Gusserr. But you want service ? 

Mr. Kirwin. That is why I asked you if there was any major 
Government installations here. 

Mr. JENsEN. I have an observation to make and then I am through, 
Mr. Chairman. 

I want these men to know that I am proud of the record which you 
gentlemen have made to furnish power to the people of Lowa, especially 
to the farmers. Iam also proud of the record REA has made in my 
State. I am especially proud of the fact that I can say and know I 
am telling the truth when I say it that there is no place in the Nation 
where the REA’s and the municipalities and the private industries 
work in better harmony than they do in the State of Iowa. 

Mr. Fenton. I just want to say that Iowa is pretty well represented 
on this committee and in the Congress. You have an able group of 
men and, as our chairman has said, it builds up our spirit on this side 
of the table to hear the testimony brought down to such practicality 
as you people have done today and have limited your discussions to 
what the committee needs to know. We, too, are very anxious to keep 
private industry in the harness and it is good to see that we have sath 
people as you doing that job. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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OBJECTIONS TO THE SOUTHEASTERN Power ADMINISTRATION'S 
TRANSMISSION AND Distrinwrion or Exporric Powsr 


WITNESSES 


ROBERT NOONAN, ON BEHALF OF D. W. TRACY, PRESIDENT, INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS 

J. B. PATE, PRESIDENT, GEORGIA FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
PRESIDENT, GEORGIA ELECTRICAL WORKERS ASSOCIATION, AFL 

CHESTER DANIELS, VICE PRESIDENT AND LEGISLATIVE REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, FLORIDA STATE ELECTRICAL WORKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, AFL 

ROSS MARTIN, PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS, LOCAL UNION NO. 930, AFL, AND CHAIR- 
MAN, SOUTHWESTERN SYSTEM COUNCIL, IBEW 

HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR., REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF FLORIDA 

HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES, REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 

The committee has before it the appropriations of the Southeastern 
Power Administration for consideration and certain representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor and the Electrical Workers. We 
shall be happy to have you gentlemen make your statements. 

You may proceed, Congressman Herlong. 

Mr. Hertone. Mr. Chairman, these gentlemen have prepared state- 
ments and will present them to you. They will be glad to answer 
any questions you would like to ask on this subject. 

We have gone over them very carefully and naturally, I believe, 
they are right in their position, but that is up to the wisdom of you 
gentlemen. I will let them proceed from here. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Herlong. We shall be glad to have 
their statements. Will you proceed ¢ 

Mr. Noonan. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
want to introduce myself to the committee with this statement: that 
our international president, Mr. D. W. Tracy, president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, could not arrange to be here this morning. 
He did tell me, however, if the committee desired him to do so, to 
set another date and he would appear at another time. 

My name is Robert E. Noonan and I am assistant to President Tracy. 
I was formerly in San Diego as business manager of one of our local 
unions before I came to work in the international office. In view of 
the time situation facing the committee, and the three other gentlemen 
who desire to speak, perhaps it would be better if I digested this 
statement. 

Mr. Kirwan. Proceed with it. It is your statement. 

Mr. Noonan. Thank you, sir. 

It is our understanding that the proposed appropriation of $4,500,- 
000 for the Southeastern Power Administration includes: 

First, the construction of a power transmission line from Buggs 
Island, N. C., to Suffolk, Va.. and then to Langley Field, Va., and 
Gatesville, N. C. 
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Second, the survey and other preparatory work for the construction 
of a power transmission line from Clark Hill, Ga., to Macon anc 
Barneyville, Ga. 

Third, the sale of power transmitted by these lines to preferentia| 
customers such as municipally owned light and power systems. 

Fourth, the establishment of a revolving fund of $200,000 to be 
used, among other things, for the purchase of power and energy from 
other utility systems and for the making of wheeling agreements with 
utilities in the area. 

Although the principal expenditures contemplated by the proposed 
appropriation are limited to the construction of transmission lines. 
it is apparent from the budget justification and from our experience 
with the development of the public power program that the appro. 
priation signals the beginning of a large-scale development of public 
power operations in the southeastern area. This is a matter of vital 
concern to organized labor and particularly to the IBEW which is 
the dominant organization of union employees in the light and power 
industry in this area and throughout the United States. 

The IBEW was a strong supporter of the public power program 
when the Government commenced its development. We believed that 
the public interest would be served effectively by the utilization of 
hydropower for the purpose of generating electricity as a byproduct 
of flood control, irrigation, and soil conservation. We have found, 
however, that the public power poe has gone far beyond the 
plans of its original sponsors. The scope of that program has been 
extended step by step to the point of peril to legitimate free enterprise 
and to free labor. This peril has become particularly acute because 
of the unwillingness of the persons pada in policy making in this 
field to avoid duplication of transmission facilities in competition 
with the existing facilities of private utility companies. In the State 
of Tennessee, for example, the public power program has reached its 
final result of complete extinction of private companies. 

Now, I should like to discuss matt ais activities of the management 
of publicly owned light and power systems. 

Under section 5, of the Flood Control Act, preference in the sale 
of power and energy which will be transmitted on the lines constructed 
under this appropriation will be governed by the present clause in 
that section which gives first choice to public bodies. We realize that 
the question raised by this section of the act is a legislative matter not 
before this subcommittee. However, our experience makes it neces- 
sary for us to point out to you that if the power and energy trans- 
mitted on these lines is handled by the Government, the consequence 
will be that municipalities will be encouraged to expand their facilities 
in competition with private companies. That has actually happened 
in other areas. For example, in the State of Tennessee the TVA 
after acquiring the facilities of the private companies sold the distribu- 
tion systems to municipalities and other public bodies. 


IBEW EXPERIENCE IN ARIZONA 


The International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers has learned 
through bitter experience that the fine sounding slogan of “public 
power” does not serve to safeguard Jabor’s rights and interests. The 
management of the Salt River project power district in Arizona has 
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been and is presently using public ownership in an old-fashioned 
campaign of union busting. This project is one of the oldest recla- 
mation projects of the Department of the Interior. 

The IBEW had a collective bargaining agreement covering the 
power and irrigation functions of the Salt River project from Oc- 
tober 1, 1946, when the power project was operated by a private in- 
stitution. In October 1949, the electric light and power system was 
transferred from private to public operation. The Secretary of the 
Interior approved the transfer to public operation October 4, 1949. 
From that time on, IBEW Local Union No. 266 of Phoenix, Ariz., 
representing the employees, found itself in serious difficulty insofar 
as the public power district was concerned. The district refused to 
continue the collective bargaining agreement which the IBEW had 
enjoyed before the light and power system was transferred to public 
operation. The district also refused to make adequate correction of 
its substandard wage scales. As a result of vigorous antilabor prac- 
tices of the management of the Salt River project, more than 1,000 
members of this local union struck on December 19, 1950. The pub- 
lie power district applied to the superior court of Maricopa County, 
Ariz., for a permanent order enjoining the IBEW from trying to se- 
cure a collective bargaining agreement with the public power district 
which the employees had while the project was under private opera- 
tion. The court issued a temporary restraining order, of the usual 
antilabor type, against the union and its officers on December 22, 
1950. The public power district relied on its alleged status as a “Gov- 
ernment” in its application for the injunction against the union’s ef- 
forts to secure a collective bargaining agreement. 

Thereafter, the wage issue was settled, the employees went back to 
work but they got no contract. At the present time, the question of 
whether union has the right to ask the public power district for a 
collective bargaining agreement is tied up in litigation and presum- 
ably, the union will get no contract during the years it will take to 
go through the expensive litigation, even if the union is ultimately 
successful. 

We believe that a signed collective bargaining agreement is funda- 
mentally essential to any self-respecting union. If we get no contract 
we will ultimately be removed from the property. The public power 
district in Arizona is taking a position that is no different from many 
municipal and public power districts which say that the sovereign 
cannot deal with its employees. They have court decisions and stat- 
utes In certain jurisdictions which back them up. Our only effective 
answer to this pointed attack on our very survival as a union is to do 
what is within our power to arrest the growing trend to displace 
private utility companies with Government operated utilities. In 
this way alone, can we be sure that the union can secure collective 
bargaining agreements, and thus protect labor in the public utility 
industry from nonunion and substandard conditions. 


IBEW EXPERIENCE IN ILLINOIS 


The difficulty confronting the IBEW in the preservation of its 
position in the public utility industry is further demonstrated by the 
excessive efforts that must be undertaken even in holding on to the 
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most tenuous kind of relationship with the management of a pub- 
licly owned utility. Beas © 

In Flora, Ill., for example, IBEW Local Union 702 commenced 
the work of organizing some 40 members of a municipally owned 
light and power system. Our organizing effort was met with dis- 
charges for discriminatory reasons and when the employees, who 
sincerely wanted union representation because of their poor condi- 
tions, struck, the power of the courts was employed. 

The local union then sought to establish its rights by electoral pro- 
cedures. A referendum was initiated to secure the enactment ot an 
ordinance requiring the city officials to bargain with the union rep- 
resenting the employees of the municipally owned light and power 
system. A vigorous election campaign was undertaken. During the 
course of this campaign, the one newspaper in the city of Flora, which 
supported the union position, found itself in financial difficulties. 
The opponents of the union purchased the mortgage which had been 
executed by this newspaper which supported the union position in 
order to silence its voice. To forestall this unfair and un-American 
tactic, which involved the suppression of the freedom of the press, 
the IBEW took its own funds and purchased the mortgage to prevent 
the foreclosure. 

The election was won by a narrow margin and the ordinance was 
duly enacted. Thereafter, a contract was made between the city of 
Flora and IBEW Local Union 702. The opponents of the union pro- 
ceeded to file a taxpayers’ suit intended to restrain the city from 
giving effect to the ordinance and to enjoin the operation of the con- 
tract. An injunction was secured by the taxpayers in the circuit 
court of Clay County, Ill. The union intervened both in the lower 
cowrt and the Supreme Court of Illinois. As a result of this inter- 
vention the Supreme Court of Illinois reversed the action of the lower 
court in granting the injunction, but did so on the highly technical 
ground that the taxpayers had no right to sue. 

During the course of this long drawn-out and expensive litigation, 
the local union waived any effort to improve its conditions because 
of its fear that it would adversely affect the litigation. Furthermore, 
we have been advised that there is a strong possibility that if suit 
were maintained by a proper party the Supreme Court would prob- 
ably rule against us on the merits of the issue that a municipality, as 
a sovereign, cannot enter into a legal binding agreement with a local 
union within that State. 

Our experience in Flora, Ill., has resulted in a serious slowing up 
of the organization of employees in municipally owned power and 
light systems. Although the IBEW applies no economic test to its 
organizing activities, it is obvious that neither the IBEW nor any 
other union has the financial resources to go through the procedure 
employed at Flora to secure an agreement for a small number of em- 
plovees which in the final analysis is of questionable validity. 


THE LABOR SITUATION IN THE SOUTHEASTERN AREA 


The witnesses who will appear before your committee from the area 
affected by this appropriation will explain in detail the comparative 
conditions of the employees on organized, privately owned utility 
properties as against nonunion publicly owned utility properties, The 
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fact. is that the States of Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi 
are totally organized as far as private utility companies are concerned. 
The IBEW has signed collective bargaining agreements with all the 
privately owned utilities in these States. 

We have no such contracts with the publicly owned light and power 
systems which are entitled to preference under section 5 of the Flood 
Control Act. Nor can the IBEW entertain any responsible hope of 
success in organizing the publicly owned power and light systems, 
even if we were prepared to make the excessive efforts which were 
undertaken in Flora, Ill. 

In the State of Virginia, for example, the Virginia Legislature has 
adopted a resolution stating that it is contrary to the public policy of 
Virginia for any State, county, or municipal officer to possess any 
authority to negotiate with a union. This resolution has been followed 
up by a statute penalizing public employees who strike. There are 
attached as exhibits A and B, the texts of the resolution and the act. 

The attorney general of the State of Alabama has ruled that a con- 
tract between a political subdivision of that State and a union is con- 
trary to public policy. There is attached hereto as exhibit C, copy 
of the attorney general’s opinion. 

In Florida, the Supreme Court of that State has ruled in Miami 
Water Works Local 654 v. City of Miami, Fla., that a political sub- 
division of the State cannot make an agreement with a union. There is 
attached hereto, as exhibit D, a copy of the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Florida. 


NONUNION CONTRACTS ON DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR LINE 
CONSTRUCTION WORK 


Now, I should like to discuss nonunion contracts on Department of 
Interior line construction work. 

The most immediate subject of expenditure under the proposed ap- 
propriation is the construction of transmission lines. 

Applicable Federal law calls for the awarding of the contract to the 
lowest responsible bidder. Our experience with the Department of 
the Interior in other parts of the country has shown that nonunion 
contractors, no matter how bad their labor records, can qualify and 
secure Government line-construction controls. Although these non- 
union contractors may be responsible from the standpoint of the De- 
partment of the Interior’s interpretation of that phrase, insofar as 
financial matters are concerned, they are very irresponsible in terms 
of compliance with the labor standards established by Federal law. 

Over the course of the last year the IBEW has engaged in much 
investigative work to uncover violations of the Davis-Bacon Act 
by nonunion contractors on the Department of the Interior line-con- 
struction jobs. Although we have extremely limited resources in 
this regard, nevertheless we have turned up violations of serious char- 
acter which have not been uncovered by the Government investigation 
authorities. After the completion of our investigations we have 
entered upon lengthy exchanges of correspondence with the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in an effort to secure correction of the violations 
and to have the violators placed on the ineligible list provided by the 
Davis-Bacon Act. 
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Only yesterday, on March 5, 1951, our office received a letter from 
the Secretary of the Interior, confirming the fact that our charges of 
violations were correct. 

We regret to say that our experience with the Department of the 
Interior has led us to the conclusion that the violations might not 
have been detected if the IBEW had not diverted its limited resources 
to the work of investigation which is the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment agency under the law. 

Furthermore, the mere correction of detected violations does not 
meet the labor problem. If nonunion contractors can secure line- 
construction contracts because of the competitive advantage accruing 
to them by reason of their substandard labor conditions, the subsequent 
correction of violations in the reluctant manner characterizing the 
Department’s action will not serve as a deterrent to future violators. 
For a nonunion contractor may violate in the hope that he will not be 
detected and if his violations are detected he merely pays what he 
should have paid in the first instance. 

In contrast to this situation, we have the fact that all line-construc- 
tion work when carried on by private utility companies in this area is 
performed by contractors under agreement with the IBEW or by 
the construction departments of the power companies which are also 
under agreement with the IBEW. 

We know we do not have to dwell upon the adverse effects of non- 
union conditions upon established union standards in the area. As 
far as the union is concerned, the adverse effects of such nonunion 
conditions are no less because the nonunion conditions have been 
established under the flag of the “public power” program. 

Dealing now with the lack of necessity for the proposed appro- 
priation. 

Although the IBEW does not have an extensive technical staff to 
make the appropriate analysis of power demand and available facil- 
ities, we do have our own practical reactions to the questions of 
whether it is necessary to engage in Government construction of 
the lines proposed in the appropriation. 

We know that during the last war all the demands for power were 
met by the private companies through the construction of additional 
facilities under agreement with the IBEW. We built those lines with 
our own hands and we know that at the present time we are employed 
on an extensive construction program by the private companies. 

It is our judgment that the surplus power at the reservoirs can be 
handled by the existing private facilities in the area together with 
such additional construction by the private companies that may be 
required. 

We have no desire to ask the subcommittee of the House Appro- 
priations Committee to make a disposition of this important matter 
on the basis of slogans. However, we do believe that we have had 
sufficient experience to justify our fears that the increasing trend 
toward the socialization of the public-utility industry will result in 
extremely detrimental effects on labor. We prefer to have rights and 
to govern our conditions of work by contract rather than live by 
sufferance and petition Government agents for their good will in 
redressing our grievances. 

In conclusion, because we believe that the need for additional power 
‘an be satisfied by the utilization of private facilities and because the 
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approval of this appropriation will start a strong trend for public 
ownership in the southeastern area we respectfully request the honor- 
able members of this subcommittee to reject the appropriation re- 
quested by the Department of the Interior for the Southeastern 
Power Administration. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that conclude your statement, Mr. Noonan? 

Mr. Noonan. Yes, sir. I should like to hand in these exhibits for 
inclusion in the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. They may be included in the record at this point. 
We will proceed with the next witness. 

(The exhibits referred to follow :) 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No, 12 


(Adopted by the Virginia Legislature on February 8, 1946) 





Be it resolwed by the Senate of Virginia (the House of Delegates coneurring), 
as follows: 

“1. It is contrary to the public policy of Virginia for any State, county, or 
municipal officer or agent to be vested with or possess any authority to recognize 
any labor union as a representative of any publie officers or employees, or to 
negotiate with any such union or its agents with respect to any matter relating 
to them or their employment or service. 

2. Nothing in this resolution shall be construed to prevent employees of the 
State, its political subdivisions, or of any governmental agency of any of them 
from forming organizations, not affiliated with any labor union for the purpose 
of discussing with the employing agency the conditions of their employment, but 
not claiming the right to strike. 


H. B. 114 


(Approved by the Governor of Virginia on March 27, 1946) 





























E “To provide for the termination of employment of employees of State and local 
4 governments and governmental agencies by reason of certain acts of omission or 
: commission intended to obstruct or suspend activities or functions of State and 

local governments, and to render such offending employees ineligible for reem- 

a ployment in any such service during a certain period of time thereafter. 

4 “Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Virginia, as follows: 

“1. Secrion 1. Any employee of the Commonwealth of Virginia, or of any 
county, city, town, or other political subdivision thereof, or of any agency of any 
one of them, who, in concert with two or more other such employees, for the pur- 
pose of obstructing, impeding, or suspending any activity or operation of his 
employing agency or any other governmental agency, strikes or willfully refuses 
to perform the duties of his employment, shall, by such action, be deemed to 
have terminated his employment and shall thereafter be ineligible for employ- 
ment in any position or capacity during the next 12 months by the Commonwealth, 
or any county, city, town, or other political subdivision of the State, or by any 
department or agency of any of them. In any such case it shall be the duty of 
the head of any department of the State government, or the mayor of any city or 
town, or the chairman of the board of supervisors of any county, or the head of 
any other such employing agency in which such employee was employed, to forth- 
with notify such employee of the fact of the termination of his employment, and 
at the same time serve upon him in person or by registered mail a declaration 
of his ineligibility for reemployment as hereinabove provided. Such declaration 
shall state the facts upon which the asserted ineligibility is based. 

“Sec, 2. In the event that any such employee feels aggrieved by said declara- 

q tion of ineligibility he shall have the right within 90 days after the date thereof 
to appeal to the circuit court of the county or the corporation or hustings court 
of the city in which he was employed by filing a petition therein for a review 

of the matters of law and fact involved in or pertinent to said declaration of 
ineligibility. A copy of said petition shall be served upon or sent by registered 

80063—51—pt. 2——-46 
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‘mail to the official signing said declaration, who may file an answer thereto within 

10 days after receiving same. The said court or the judge thereof in vacation 
shall, as promptly as practicable, hear the appeal de novo and notify the em- 
ployee and the said signer of the declaration of ineligibility of the time and place 
of hearing. The court shall hear such testimony as may be adduced by the 
respective parties and render judgment in accordance with the law and the 
evidence, which said judgment shall be final.” 





OPINION OF ATTORNEY GENERAL THAT County Loarp May Not ENTER INTO UNIoN 
CONTRACT COVERING WAGES AND CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT OF COUNT) 
EMPLOYEES 


Hon. J. W. SHARPTON, 
President, Etowah County Board of Revenue, 
Gadsden, Ala. 


Dear Str: Your request for official opinion under date of March 3,-4941, is as 
follows : 

“The Etowah County Board of Revenue is desirous of obtaining a legal opinion 
from your office on the following question : 

“Can the Etowah County Board of Revenue legally enter into a contract or 
agreement with a labor organization or union, recognizing said union as bargain- 
ing agent for county employee members of said union and agreeing as to hours of 
employment, wages, vacation with pay, and holidays with pay for county em- 
ployee members of said union? 

It is my opinion that your inquiry must be answered negatively. 

In reaching this conclusion, I have not failed to recegnize the fact that the 
county employees have a legitimate interest in collective action for Lhe purpose 
of improving their economic and social situation wherever change is needed. 
I think it cannot be seriously questioned by anyone that beneficial results to 
society, as well as to employees individually and as a class, have come from an 
assertion of the collective economic force of employees. The beneficial results of 
cooperative action on the part of labor generally is apparent. But the question 
raised by your inquiry does not involve the power or authority of the employee 
class, Solely presented is the right of a county, a mere political subdivision of the 
State (First National Bank vy. Jackson County, 227 Ala. 448, 150 So. 690; Pickens 
County v. Williams, 229 Ala. 250, 156 So. 548; Moore v. Walker County, 236 Ala. 
688, 185 So. 175) an agency of limited jurisdiction having only those powers 
expressly authorized by statute or necessarily implied therefrom (Corning v. 
Patton, 236 Ala. 354, 182 So. 39) to enter into a contract, the ultimate effect of 
which might be to remove the control of the government from the people as a 
whole, acting through their duly constituted officials. 

I have found no specific authorization for such a contract, nor has there come 
to my attention a provision of law from which the right to enter such an agree- 
ment might be necessarily implied. On the contrary, I have found, and I re- 
spectfully direct to your attention, House Joint Resolution No. 142, approved 
July 10, 1940 (General Acts, 1939, p. 1004) which is as follows: 

“Whereas it has come to the attention of the Alabama Legislature through the 
press of this State that efforts are being made to organize the employees of this 
State into a union, same to be affiliated with either the AFL or the CIO; and 

“Whereas the right to organize carries with it the right to strike which right, 
if exercised by the organization of State employees mentioned would result in 
chaos and take from the servants of this State elected by the people the right and 
power to manage the State’s affairs and transfer same to the officials of the 
AFL and the C1O; and 

“Whereas even the thought of such possibility is repugnant to every sense of 
democracy: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, by this legislature, the senate concurring, That the effort to or- 
ganize State employees supported by the taxpayers’ money—Jew, Catholic, and 
Protestant alike is viewed with grave concern and disfavor by this legislature; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be given to the Governor of this State 
and to the press of this State in order that its citizenship may know that the 
spirit of democracy still lives in this the first State on the alphabetical list of 
States of the Union—that spirit now threatened with extinction both in America 
and throughout the world.” 
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The foregoing .regolution ig.an indication of the public policy of this State, ex- 
pressed by the elected representatives of its people. I am constrained to hold, 
therefore, that a contract contrary to this expressed public policy would be un- 
authorized. The fact that the resolution speaks of employees of this State 
cannot affect the conclusion hereinabove reached, for the reason that, as above 
noted, a county is but a mere political subdivision of the State. 

Yours very truly, 
THOMAS S. LAWSON, 
Attorney General. 





MramMit WATERWORKS LocaL No. 654 AGAINST CiITy oF MIAMI, May 24, 1946 


Appeal by union of municipal employees from a decree dismissing its suit for 
a declaratory judgment of its rights in its relationship with city. Affirmed. 


FULL TEXT OF OPINION 


Sebring, Justice: Miami Waterworks Local No. 654 is a labor union affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. The membership of the union is com- 
posed of employees of the city of Miami in the department of water and sewers. 
The union has instituted suit in the circuit court of Dade County, Fla., for a 
declaration of its rights in its relationships with the city. The court below has 
granted a motion to dismiss the bill of complaint and the plaintiff has appealed 
from this ruling. 


COMPLAINT OF UNION 


The bill of complaint in the case alleges that for over a period of approximately 
1 year the union, through its officers and members, has made demands upon the 
«city for recognition as a labor-union group invested with authority to bargain 
collectively with the city through representatives of its own choosing, and to 
engage in concerted activities for the purpose of such collective-bargaining 
activities or other mutual aid or protection; but that the city officials have 
refused to deal with the union, on the ground that to do so would constitute a 
violation of the city charter. It is further alleged that “members of the plaintiff 
union have been coerced and intimidated because of their membership in plaintiff, 
and have reason to fear that they may be discharged and separated from their 
employment with the city because of their membership in the union.” 

It is prayed in the bill that the court find and declare that chapter 21968, 
General Laws, 1943, requires the city of Miami to accord to the union collective- 
bargaining rights in the matter of wages, hours of labor, and conditions of 
employment with reference to its members; that the court find and declare that 
under the constitution of Florida the right of collective bargaining is secured 
to the union and that the city is forbidden from discriminating against its 
members because of membership in the union; and finally, that an order be 
entered requiring the city of Miami, through its government officials to accord 
to the union and its members the rights, privileges, and immunities to which they 
are entitled under the law. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


The charter of the city of Miami contains no provision which even remotely 
suggests that the duly elected or appointed officials of the city are under an 
obligation or duty to consult with the plaintiff union, or anyone else in deter- 
mining fitness for employment or promotion, or in fixing hours, wages, or con- 
ditions of employment of its employees. Indeed, all provisions of the charter 
are impliedly to the contrary. All employees of the city are under a civil-service 
system established and created by chapter 19981, Special Acts, 1939, as amended 
by chapter 21385, Special Acts, 1941, Laws of Florida. See sections 60 to 71, 
inclusive, charter of the city of Miami. 

The civil service of Miami is divided into two classes—unclassified and classi- 
fied service. The unclassified service includes the city manager, his secretary, 
heads of departments, members of appointive boards, judges of the city court, city 
clerk, chief of police, and the chief of the fire department. 

The classified service includes all other employees in the service. The classi- 
fied service is divided into the competitive class, which includes all positions 
and employments for which it is practicable to determine the merit and fitness 
of applicants by competitive examinations; the noncompetitive class, which con- 
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sists of employment for all positions requiring peculiar and exceptional qualific: 
tions of a scientific, managerial, professional, or educational character; and the 
labor class, which comprises ordinary unskilled labor. 

Under a code of rules and regulations required to be promulgated by the civi! 
service board and approved by the city commission, all employment, appoint- 
ments, and promotions in all positions of the classified service are determined 
on the basis of merit, efficiency, character, and industry. The salaries of the 
employees in the civil service are required to be fixed by the city commission and 
an appropriation made for this purpose after a public hearing. 

Unless it can be said that chapter 21968, General Laws of Florida, 1943, was 
intended by the Legislature of Florida to constitute an alteration of the existing 
city charter so as to require the city of Miami to recognize the appellant union 
as an agency with which it must deal or negotiate concerning the matter of its 
employees, the lawful duty of the city to follow such course against its own 
wishes does not exist. 

AMENDMENT TO CHARTER 


Chapter 21968, supra, is a general law regulating the affairs and activities of 
labor unions and their members in the State of Florida. It contains no reference 
to the city of Miami, or its employees, or to the special acts of the legislature by; 
which the city of Miami was created or its charter approved and established. 
Hence, if chapter 21968, supra, is to be taken as an amendment to the presen! 
Miami charter, it must be held to have become effective for such purpose solely by 
implication. 

It is an elementary proposition that amendments by implication are not favored 
and will not be upheld in doubtful cases. Before the courts may declare that one 
statute amends or repeals another by implication, it must appear that the statute 
later in point of time was intended as a revision of the subject matter of the 
former, or that there is such a positive and irreconcilable repugnancy between 
the laws, as to indicate clearly that the later statute was intended to prescribe 
the only rule which should govern the case provided for, and that there is no 
field in which the provisions of the statute first in the point of time can operate 
lawfully without conflict. (See Ferguson v. McDonald (66 Fla. 494, 63 So. 915) ; 
Sanders v. Howell (73 Fla. 563, 74 So. 802); Town of Hallandale v. Broward 
County Kennel Club (152 Fla. 266, 10 So. 2d 810).) 


ACT REGULATING UNIONS 


As has been noted, chapter 21968, supra, is a general law regulating the affairs 
and activities of labor unions and their members. Under the act a labor organi- 
zation is defined as “any organization of employees, local or subdivision thereof 
having within its membership residents of the State or Florida, whether incor- 
porated or not, organized for the purpose of dealing with employers concerning 
hours of employment, rate of pay, working conditions, or grievances of any kind 
relating to employment.” (See sec. 2 (1).) 

By section 3, union employees are given “the right to self-organization, to 
form, join, or assist labor organizations, to bargain collectively through repre 
sentatives of their own choosing, and to engage in concerted activities, for the 
purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual aid or protection.” The statute 
impliedly authorizes union employees to stage a strike or walk-out when such 
action has been agreed to by a majority vote of the employees to be governed 
thereby ; and to picket in the area of the industry within which a labor dispute 
arises. (See sec. 9 (3, 12).) 

Chapter 21968, supra, was doubtless intended by the farmers to be a com- 
plete treatment of the subject matter of labor unions and labor union activities 
within the State. But we think that a careful consideration of the statute 
reveals that it was meant to be operative only in the field of private business 
and industry. It contains no expression of purpose to regulate employment in 
government. The statute, in its declaration of State policy, speaks of the neces- 
sity for regulating labor unions “as affecting the economic conditions of the coun- 
try and the State, entering as they do into practically every business and in- 
dustrial enterprise * * *.” (See sec. 1.) 

The statute authorizes collective bargaining. It deals with striking and 
picketing. It prescribes penalties for seizing or occupying property unlawfull) 
during the existence of a labor dispute: of picketing by force and violence, or in 
such a manner as to prevent ingress and egress to and from any premises; and 
of picketing beyond the area of the industry within which a labor dispute arises. 
(See sec. 9 (12).) 
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These terms are entirely familiar terms in today’s pattern of economic and 
industrial strife in the field of private enterprise, but they are strange an in- 
congruous terms when attempted to be squared with the governmental process 
as we know it, or when projected into the field of municipal legislation. 


POWERS OF CITY 


The city of Miami is a governmental entity created by the State. It derives its 
powers and jurisdiction from the sovereign authority. It is limited to the 
exercise of such powers as are expressly granted to it by the State, or as are 
necessarily and fairly implied in or incident to the powers expressly granted. 
(See Porter v. Viszant, 49 Fla. 213, 38 So. 607, 111 Am. St. Rep. 93; City of Day- 
tona Beach v. Dygert, 146 Fla. 252, 1 So. 2d 170, 183 A. L. R. 1237; State v. Keller, 
129 Fla. 276, 176 So. 176.) 

It is a public institution designed to promote the common interests of the 
inhabitants in their organized capacity as a local government. Its objects are 
governmental, not commercial. Created for public purposes only, it has none 
of the peculiar chaarcteristics of a private enterprise maintained for purposes 
of private gain. Hence it has no “business and industrial enterprise” for its 
employees to “walk out” of. It has no “area of industry” within which, or 
without which, picketing may or may not be lawful. 


RECOGNITION OF UNION 


It has no authority to enter into negotiations with the labor union, or any 
other organized group, concerning hours, wages, or conditions of employment, 
and to make such negotiations the basis for fiscal appropriations. After such 
appropriations have been made by ordinance the city officials have no authority 
to deviate from the budget, even though pressure from organized groups may 
be brought to bear against them. 

While strikes are recognized by the statute to be lawful under some circum- 
stances, it would seem that a strike against the city would amount, in effect, 
to a strike against government itself—a situation difficult to reconcile with all 
notions of government. 

The charter of the city of Miami contains a complete plan or scheme for fixing 
hours, wages, and conditions of employment, and for protecting employees from 
arbitrary discharge from employment. We find no evidence from a study of 
the general statute involved that the legislature intended to scrap or junk that 
plan, or to engraft thgreon new rules of action so entirely foreign to the present 
structure. Had the lawmaking body intended to accomplish such a purpose in 
a field so important to the State as is the field of municipal legislation, there 
is no reason to believe that it would not have said so in that many words, instead 
of leaving the matter to sheer speculation and conjecture. 

We, therefore, hold that chapter 21968, General Laws of 1943, did not operate 
as an amendment, either directly or by implication, of the prior local law estab- 
lishing the Miami city charter; and that there is nothing in the present charter 
which places upon the city the legal duty to recognize the union for the purposes 
of collective bargaining. 


DECLARATION OF RIGHTS 


The appellant next submits that the right of collective bargaining is given 
the appellant union under section 12, Declaration of Rights of the Constitution, 
an that the court should declare that such section is binding upon the munici- 
pality. Section 12, so far as pertinent here, reads as follows: “The right of 
persons to work shall not be denied or abridged on account of membership or 
nonmembership in any labor union or labor organization; provided that this 
clause shall not be construed to deny or abridge the right of employees by and 
through a labor organization or labor union to bargain collectively with their 
employer.” 

It will be observed that this section of the constitution does not give the right 
of collective bargaining to any group. The proviso of the section is: merely an 
expression of the popular will that if the right of collective bargaining is given, 
an assertion of the rights contained in the main clause of the section shaw! not 
operate to deny or abridge the right to bargain collectively. 

We have seen that chapter 21968, supra, does not give the union the right to 
bargain collectively with the city. Neither is the right given by the National 
Labor Relations Act, as under that statute the United States and all States and 
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political subdivisions thereof are expressly exempted from its eperation.. (See 
29 U.S. C. A. par. 152; July 5, 1935, ch. 372, par. 2, 49 Stat. 450. Sec. 12, Declara- 
tion of Rights, therefore, is not applicable under the facts of the case at bar.) 


DECLARATORY JUDGMENT 


It is finally contended that by reason of the protection afforded employees by 
the terms of section 12, Declaration of Rights, the city of Miami may not dis- 
criminate against employees because of membership in the appellant union. This 
is not an issue that may be raised in a suit brought by the union. Before a party 
may secure a declaration of rights under the declaratory judgment statute, it 
must appear that the question raised is real and not theoretical, and that the 
party raising it has bona fide and direct interest in the result. (See Sample y. 
Ward (Fla.) 23 So. 2d 81; Ready vy. Safeway Rock Co. (Fla.) 24 So. 2d 808.) 
That is not the case here. 

Appellant has asked for a declaration of its rights on certain other points 
which we have not discussed as we deem them outside the scope of the relief to 
which the appellant is entitled in this litigation. 

The decree appealed from should be affirmed. 

It is so ordered. 

Chapman, C. J., Terrell, Brown, Thomas and Adams, JJ., concur. 

Buford, J.: Dissenting. 


COMPARISON OF UNION PRIVATE COMPANY WAGE RATES WITH NONUNION 
MUNICIPAL WAGE RATES 


Virginia Electric Power Co: The Municipal power plants not under 
wage rate for the lineman classification agreement with a union pay the follow- 


is $1.90 per hour with time and one-half 
for overtime after 40 hours and approxi- 
mately 30 cents per hour additional in 
the form of fringe benefits such as in- 
surance, pension benefits, ete. 


Carolina Power & Light Co. under 
agreement with the IBEW pays $1.751%4 
to $1.87% an hour for subforemen. 


South Carolina Gas & Electric Co. 
pays $1.8114 per hour for lineman clas- 
sification. 


ing rates for linemen: 

Danville, Va.—$1.36 per hour plus 
time and one-half after 50 hours. 

Franklin, Va.—$225 per month. Over- 
time after 40 hours is compensated at 
the rate of $1 an hour. 

Richmond, Va.—$1.72 per hour after 
April 1, 1951. 

Eddington, N. C_—$1.37 per hour. 

Elizabeth, N. C+—$1.50 per hour. 

Greenville, N. C.—$275 per month. 
No overtime compensation. 

Municipally owned power and light 
systems serving the same area pay the 
following rates for the same classifica- 
tion: 

Lumbertown.—$1.50 to $1.60 per hour. 

Kenstown.—$1.13 to $1.50 per hour. 

Smith field.—$1.37%4 per hour. 

Municipally owned light and power 
systems not under agreement with a 
union pay the following rates for line- 
men: 

Bamberg, S. C.—$1.50 per hour. 

Orangeburg, 8S. C.—$1.35 per hour. 


Mr. Pare. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I am here today repre- 
senting the State Association of Electrical Workers which is composed 
of 22 local unions affiliated with the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers and having approximately 7,200 members. 

Our association is vigorously opposed to the »ppronriation being 
requested for the Southeastern Power Association. We oppose it 


because we consider it a definite threat to the economic welfare of our 
membership; a threat to the wages and working conditions which our 
members now enjoy through signed collective-bargaining agreements 
with private industry in the power business. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Our experience with political subdivisions engaged in this business 
convinces us that we can expect no consideraiton for our legitimate 
interests from such bodies. They have in the past consistently refused 
to recognize us for collective-bargaining purposes, with the result that 
we have no opportunity for improving the status of workers employed 
on such projects. With the single exception of the TVA project, we 
have found it impossible to gain a standard of wages or working con- 
ditions in any way comparable to that prevailing on the private prop- 
erties. The substandard wages and working conditions on the pub- 
licly owned properties are a “constant threat to the standards which 
we have managed to build up over a long period of years through 
collective bargaining with the privately owned utilities. 


‘ 
WAGE SCALES 


As an example, the union scale for linemen engaged in power-line 
construction in our State ranges from $2.25 to $2.50 per hour. Com- 
pare this scale with an hourly | rate of $1.50 per hour being paid by the 
nonunion contractor who manages to obtain about 90 percent of this 
class of work in the public-power field. In view of the low pay scale, 
it is not difficult to understand why the nonunion contractor would 
be successful in underbidding any contractor who pays the union scale 
and abides by union working conditions. 

Neither should it be hard to understand why our linemen are op- 
posed to Government appropriations which encourage the spread of 
substandard wages which are $6 per day and more, below the stand- 
ards which they have established through effort and organization. 

This same comparison of wages holds good after construction is 
finished and the properties are in operation. A lineman receives $340 
per month when employed in the distribution system of the private 
utilities, but this same man would earn approximately $250 per month 
for doing the same class of work for a publicly owned system. The 
comparison is even more unfavorable when you take into account the 
fact that working conditions have no contract protection. To the con- 
trary all the private-power companies in the State—Georgia Power 
Co., Georgia Power & Light Co., and the Savannah Electric Power & 
Light are organized by the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and have been under signed agreements for many years. 
We feel that these substandard wages and working conditions result 
directly from our inability to engage in normal collective-bar gaining 
procedures with the public-power properties. . 


CRITICAL MATERIALS REQUIRED TO CONSTRUCT TRANSMISSION LINES 


We have always been interested in expanding the use of electrical 
energy and spreading the benefits to as many people as possible. 
We still have that interest, but we can see no reason at this time for 
duplierting facilities which are adequate to take care of the power 
needs in our State. At this time, particularly, we question the 
necessity of using large amounts of critical material to bring about 
this duplication of transmission lines. 
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To my personal knowledge—and I know of this because our mem- 
bers were employed on the work under union wages and conditions— 
the private utilities have added 265,000 kilowatts of capacity in the 
past few years. This figure includes work completed and now under 
construction. 


WORKERS UNION RECOMMENDS NONAUTHORIZATION OF SOUTHEASTERN 
POWER’S APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Now, in conclusion, as a representative of the workers in the Electric 
power industry in Georgia, and as president of the Georgia Federa- 
tion of Labor, I urge you to nonconcur in the appropriation being 
requested for the Southeastern Power Administration. I think | 
have made it clear that labor has a stake in this matter because of 
the substandard wages and working conditions which appropriations 
of this type encourage. Our members have obtained many benefits 
over a long term of years such as improved wages, better conditions, 
seniority, pension rights, and other valuable considerations. We do 
not want to lose these benefits, and we are definitely opposed to any 
enterprise, public or private, which endangers the gains we have made 
and threatens ultimately to disrupt the harmonious labor-manage- 
ment relations which have been built up in our State over a long 
period of time by a lot of hard work on the part of our officers and 
members. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Pate. 

Mr. Pate. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chester Daniels would 
like to present this statement. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed, Mr. Daniels. 

Mr. Dantets. Our association consists of 35 local unions in the State 
of Florida with an approximate membership of 9,100. This includes 
utility and construction workers employed in the operation and main- 
tenance of all the privately owned power and light companies in the 
State of Florida. I want to emphasize that all privately owned power 
and light companies in Florida are organized by the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and have signed ~ sera with 
the local unions of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers. These companies are: Gulf Power Co., Florida Power Corp., 
Tampa Electric Co., and Florida Power & Light Co. They work 
under signed agreements negotiated through collective bargaining 
with their respective companies. 


OPPOSED TO APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


It is on behalf of these members that I wish to oppose the Interior 
Department appropriation requested for use by the Southeastern 
Power Administration. I understand that the appropriation calls 
for a high-voltage line from the Clark Hill generating station through 
Macon, Ga., to Barneyville, Ga. We question the need for this line, 
as existing lines owned by private power companies have been offered 
to the Southeastern Power Administration for the purpose of trans- 
mitting this energy. The use of critical materials such as copper, 
aluminum, and their byproducts to build lines that duplicate existing 
facilities, which are adequate, cannot be justified in terms of the 
defense effort. 
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ADEQUATE POWER FACILITIES IN FLORIDA 


In Florida we are amply provided for, with interconnected high- 
voltage lines running throughout the State and serving every part 
of the area. 

This network is owned and operated by the private power com- 
panies in the State and they are rapidly expanding their facilities to 
meet the needs of a fast growth in population and industrial plants. 
We are concerned in Florida at the present time because the appro- 
priation in question clearly intends to extend the coverage of the 
Southeastern Power Administration into our State. 


LABOR SUFFERS WHEN PRIVATE INDUSTRY IS REPLACED BY PUBLIC 


Our members enjoy wages and working conditions which are far 
superior to those prevailing where the employer is some branch of 
vubiid power, and they consider the extension of public power as 
against their best interests. They work for the private employers 
under signed agreements, with full union protection and the expecta- 
tion of steady improvement. Naturally, they cannot look with favor 
on anything yehich endangers their standard of living, and interferes 
with the functioning of their union, through which they have gained 
the benefits which they now have. 

We have information from other parts of the country which shows 
clearly that our members suffer in both wages and conditions when 
the private employer is replaced by a public agency. 

We do not have to go beyond the borders of our State, however, to 


show why we are opposed to the extension of public power which is 
the intent of this appropriation. 

I would like to mention some examples in our State which bring out 
the difference to our membership between private employment, with 
signed agreements, and employment in the same kind of work for 
a public body, without any union protection. 


DIFFERENCE IN WAGE SCALES 


The Tampa Electric Co., a privately owned utility, is under agree- 
ment with the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, and 
the scale for linemen on this property is $340 per month. The munici- 
pally owned plant at Jacksonville, Fla., which will not do business 
with our union, pays a top rate of $295 per month for linemen and the 
job conditions are far inferior. This amounts to a difference of $45 
per month in the wage scale, and we are convinced that the differential 
would be much greater were it not for the fact that the organized 
utilities tend strongly to force increases in those plants without organ- 
ization. Usually after the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers negotiate an increase with private companies through col- 
lective bargaining, some of the publicly owned utilities follow 2 or 3 
months later with some kind of an increase for their employees. 

On behalf of the association which I represent, I want to thank this 
committee for the privilege of appearing before it. I hope that you 
will agree with me that the legitimate interests of thousands of work- 
ers are involved in this question, and that you will take action to disal- 
low the appropriation which we are protesting. 
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Mr. Norrevz, All right, sir. We are glad to have your statement. 
Who is your next witness ? 

Mr. Noonan. Mr. Ross Martin. 

Mr. Martin. I am employed as a load dispatcher by the Alabama 
Power Co. 

Twenty-one local unions of our brotherhood, in the Southeastern 
area, are affiliated together im a system council, and as chairman of 
that council I am appearing here today to represent that group. About 
20,000 employees are represented through this system council. Our 
members have bona fide labor contracts, arrived at through collective 
bargaining with the four companies which constitute the Southern 
‘Co.—namely the Alabama Power Co., the Georgia Power Co., the 
Mississippi Power Co., and the Gulf Power Co. All private power 
companies in the States of Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and Florida 
are under signed agreement with local unions of the Internationa! 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. We represent: all the employees 
in the production and maintenance units of these companies without 
rae to craft. No distinction is made on the basis of race, color, or 
creed, 


‘OPPOSITION TO FURTHER TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC 
POWER 


In time past we have looked with favor on public-power projects, as 
we saw the need for spanking some of the private-power interests, and 
the desirability of establishing the now famous yard stick. This has 
been, and now is, being taken care of admirably by the TVA. 

Our experience with the antiunion tactics of public-power manage- 
ment has forced us to take a different position. While we still favor 
the development of our national resources by our Government, such as 
flood control, navigation, irrigation, and so forth, we vigorously op- 
pose any further extension by Government agencies into the field of 
transmission and distribution of electric power. We oppose this ex- 
tension especially when expansion is proposed which will duplicate 
or parallel existing facilities. This change in attitude has come about 
after careful observation over a period of years. 

At no place in eur territory have our members been benefited when 
private power has been replaced by public power. On the contrary, 
ins such instances they have been harmed and their interests have 
suffered through the loss of true collective-bargaining rights. 


COMPARISON OF WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS 


A comparison of the wages and working conditions will clearly 
indicate why we are opposed to further extension of publicly owned 
transmission and distribution lines. Our linemen—and I am making 
a comparison of linemen because it is a classification used by all light 
and power companies, though we represent all classes of labor in the 
electrical industries—our linemen employed by the private com- 
panies are paid $1.96 per hour and their contracts provide overtime 
provisions, paid vacations, sick leave, pensions, and other advan- 
tages. These provisions can be steadily improved by periodic collec- 
tive bargaining, and we have established grievance procedures to 
prevent or correct any injustices which may occur. 
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The wages and conditions which apply on the publicly owned prop- 
erties are hard to obtain, as they have no written contracts and they 
vary from locality to locality, and from man to man in the same 
locality. However, all who will admit it (and bear in mind that the 
majority are ashamed to reveal their true wages and working condi- 
tions), say that top wages are about $250 per month (which amounts 
to about $1.45 per hour) with very few fringe benefits. This amounts 
to a wage differential of more than $20 a week. In Alabama some 
construction linemen are being paid wages as low as 75 and 90 cents 
per hour. 

Those who work for public-power agencies are either under civil 
service, which is wholly inadequate from our point of view, or they 
are covered by no standards which is worse. They have no way of 
bettering their conditions through proper union representation and 
normal collective bargaining. 

The appropriation for the Southeastern Power Administration, 
if allowed, lays the ground work to build a high-voltage transmission 
line from a not-yet-completed hydro plant—Clark Hill—to a non- 
existent. load center—Barneyville. This territory is at present ade- 
quately served by a private power company, and our members con- 
structed, and now operate the generating and distributing facilities 
which provide this service. 

Generating plants and transmission lines do not create power. The 
only power that can be generated and transmitted is that necessary 
to carry the established load. Should the proposed line be built 
and carry load, it would result in just that much less load being car- 
ried by the present lines. Maintenance and operation work would 
therefore be lost to our members. 

These lines cannot be justified at the present time, particularly 
in view of the shortages in the kinds of material needed to build 
them. 

We fear that this appropriation is only the beginning of a much 
greater expension program which will eventually destroy the private 
companies and force our membership to accept the substandard terms 
of employment which we have come to associate with public-power 
developments. This same trend seriously endangers the seniority and 
pension rights and many other benefits which are valued highly by 
our membership. 

For all:the ‘reasons I shave: stated, I ask that this subcommittee 
refuse to recommend that part of the appropriation which the In- 
terior Department is requesting to make these further extensions into 
our region. 


NONAUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


In conclusion, I want to say that nine members of organized labor 
from the Southeastern States made the trip to Washington to urge 
nonconcurrence in this appropriation. Many more were willing and 
offered to come. Only three of us have spoken on the question, so 
as not to impose on the valuable time of the subcommittee. I would 
like to include for the record the names and affiliations of the others 
who made the trip. They are: R. R. Kyle, business manager of the 
Florida Power Corp. System Council, IBEW, St. Petersburg, Fla. ; 
Henry W. Chandler, secretary-treasurer, Georgia Federation of Labor, 
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Atlanta, Ga.; J. C. Eskew, president, Local Union No. 84, IBEW, 
Atlanta, Ga.; R. F. Rhodes, chairman, Florida State Association of 
Electrical Workers, Pensacola, Fla.; E. W.Thompson, president of 
Local Union No. 676, IBEW, Pensacola, Fla.; G. X. Barker, interna- 
tional vice president, IBEW, Atlanta, Ga. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norrevy. Are there any other witnesses who desire to testify ! 

Mr. Noonan. Mr. Chairman, I would like to mention a very recent 
case involving a change-over recently in Seattle. The City Light 
took over part of the Puget Sound Light Co. Obviously a question 
arose when they took over that part and its employees who were mem- 
bers of our union and a tremendous battle emerged in Seattle over the 
disposition and the status of the contract covering these people. I 
understand it has been settled but it was a tremendous expenditure 
of blood, sweat, and tears, which shows again the enormous project 
it becomes to reach a stable condition in the industry with the man- 
agement of public power projects, and to decide whether you can 
bargain or not or sign agreements or not. 

It does introduce a very serious problem and in these cases our 
members feel that unless they can enter into or preserve their con- 
tracts they are penalized. That (Seattle) isa 1951 case along the same 
lines as those 2 furnished in my statement. 

Mr. Norrety. I have been very much interested in the attitude as 
expressed to us here by all of you because it brings home to us all, 
the idea—maybe old-fashioned now—that under a system of gov- 
ernment where you have an employer or employee, you can sit around 
the table and bargain collectively on somewhat of a parity or — y 
with a government over you that has the supreme power and authority, 
always exercising—or at least I think it should exercise that authority 
is a fair manner—fair to all parties concerned. That is private enter- 
prise and that is what we have. 

Now, you eliminate private enterprise and let the State or the Gov- 
ernment become the owner and operator and you do not have that 
method of contracting any more. You do not sit around the table as 
an employer with employees. You deal with the government. You 
do not deal on the basis of equality. As long as we have a government 
it must have supreme power or authority over all of us. Otherwise 
we have chaos. I do not believe there will ever come a time when 
we can have a strike against the Government. I do not think there 
ought to be any. And I am sure you all agree with me on that. 

Now, in order to continue the system we want where the employer 
or employee can continue to sit around the table and contract on the 
basis of equality, let us keep the Government out of state ownership 
of private enterprise. I do not know who could be in favor of this 
appropriation, especially in the State of Georgia. We have had most 
of the Congressmen come up and they are all opposed to it. That goes 
throughout the area. But I was amazed at the State of Georgia by 
the long list the gentleman read. I have been told that the Senators 
are opposed. I know the utilities are. I know the labor unions oppose 
it and I am just at a loss to know who is in favor of it. 

Mr. Furcoto. Mr. Norrell asked one question I was going to ask. 
With reference to the State of Georgia, do you know of anyone there 
who favors this? 

Mr. Pare. I certainly don’t. 
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Mr. Furcoro. A statement was made yesterday that to the best of 
his knowledge, apparently, everyone was opposed to it and you folks 
more or less agree with that statement ? 

There are other questions I would like to ask but I do not have much 
time. A good many of them I will take up with Congressman Her- 
long a little later on. I hope all you men know and those you repre- 
sent know that you do have, in my opinion, one of the finest Congress- 
men. Mr. Herlong has been down io taking care of you. I hope 
you are all aware of that fact. 

Mr. Jensen. To my knowledge, this is the first group of union men 
who have appeared before this committee in opposition to building a 
Federal transmission line. I, for one, am pleased and to a great 
degree relieved to know you good Americans will take the time to come 
up and fight for the perpetuation of a system of government which has 
been good for labor 8 for everyone concerned. I want to congratu- 
late you. I just have one question. 

Are you gentlemen, to your knowledge, voicing the sentiments of 
your national organization on this matter? Are you all representing 
your own members and representatives of the American Federation 
of Labor? Does the national body of the AFL concur in opposing 
such transmission lines as you gentlemen have indicated in your sec- 
tion? Do they oppose them to your knowledge in other sections of 
the country ? 

Mr. Noonan. As far as I know, this particular matter has never 
been before the AFL as such. We are representing the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers affiliated with the AFL. I am 
speaking for the international office right here in Washington as 
assistant to President Tracy. I am not from the southeastern area. 

Mr. Jensen. You are speaking for the international association of 
AFL electrical workers ? 

Mr. Noonan. The IBEW;; in this statement I have made. The 
other witnesses are speaking for the local territory. 

Mr. Jensen. That clears up in my mind the situation. I did not 
understand it clearly. 

Mr. Martin. The president of our international union is a vice 
president of the AFL. 

Mr. Jensen. I knew the electrical workers, AFL and CIO, have 
opposed needless facilities of this nature in other sections of the coun- 
try. We have had telegrams from them. 

Mr. Noonan. The Congressman may be interested to know that 
Mr. Pate is president of the Georgia Federation of Labor which is the 
general federation and not just electrical workers. He can speak 
re “a Georgia Federation of Labor which is the State branch of the 
4 ° 

Mr. Parr. We have some resolutions adopted by the Atlanta Feder- 
ation of Trades and Macon Federation of Trades which are composed 
e all the labor organizations in their locality. I cannot speak for Mr. 

reen. 

Mr. Norreti. Are those resolutions part of the record ? 

Mr. Pats. They have been mailed to the chairman. 

Mr. Norrety. If it is not long, I would like you to insert a copy of 
that in the record. a 
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(Resolutions referred to follow.) 


Whereas there is currently pending before a subcommittee of the Eighty-second 
Congress, request for an appropriation of $4,500,000 to be utilized by the South- 
eastern Power Administration during the fiscal year 1952 in the further develop- 
ment of its transmission facilities ; and 

Whereas the area proposed to be covered. by this form of taxpayers’ financed 
power program, in a preponderant majority of well-Known cases is already being 
served very effectively and economically by the facilities of existing private in- 
dustry, which ted iy is providing profitable employment to literally thousands of 
wage earners in Georgia and other southeastern States; and 

Whereas on the basis of the notable record established by these privately 
owned power producing and distributing industries, not merely from the stand- 
point of efficiency, adequacy, and economy, but also from the standpoint of 
their intrinsic value to the communities which they have been serving, it seems 
consistent to adhere to the belief that to provide taxpayers supported. competi- 
tion, to them is an evil that must be avoided if our free-enterprise system is to: 
be preserved; and 

Whereas since it is a well-known fact that if the program of expansion by the 
Southeastern Power Administration is carried out, substantial quantities of 
so-called scarce materials acutely needed in the national defense program, will 
have to be diverted for projects, the need of which is not apparent, a factor 
which within itself is ample justification for its abandonment: Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Atlanta Federation of Trades place itself as being unal- 
terably opposed to the approval of the appropriation referred to above, since 
the aims sought thereby are in direct conflict with our American traditions im 
support of a free economy ; and be it further 

Resolved, That copy of this resolution be transmitted to the Senators and 
Congressmen from Georgia and Hon. Michael Kirwan, chairman, Committee on 
Appropriations, imploring their active support to preclude approval of this appro- 
priation. 

MACON FEDERATION OF TRADES, 
Macon, Ga., February 22, 1951. 
Hon. MiIcHAEL KirwIn, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. KiRWAN: We understand that the proposed budget submitted by 
Mr. Ben W. Creim, Director of Southeastern Power Administration, Department 
of Interior, for the fiscal year, beginning July 1, 1951, will be considered at a 
subcommittee meeting on March 5, 1951. 

We, the Macon Federation of Trades, representing hundreds of workers im 
this vicinity, are unalterable opposed to any part of these funds being appro- 
priated or used in the building or operation of any electrical transmission or 
electrical steam-generating plants, or being used in any manner in competition 
with the public utility or any other private industry of this State. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. B. Pate, President. 
E. P. Scort, Secretary. 

Adopted February 21, 1951. 

Mr. Frenron. [I am well pleased to have a group such as yours come 
in and testify as you have. Certainly I think, being the backbone of 
America, working and cooperating with industry as they have, is. 
what has made America great. And as far as I know this is the first 
time I have seen organized labor groups come in in this fashion to 
oppose these lines. 

I am awfully pleased that the workers in the southeastern part of 
the country has taken that up and realized, as you. brought. out, that 
when the Government takes over, as TVA has absorbed all private 
industry down there and doled it out to municipalities, then you run 
into trouble as far as your agreements are concerned. You cannot 
effect agreements with Government-owned facilities as you can with. 
private industry. I believe that is a basic question today. I believe 
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you have hit the nail on the head and I certainly hope that the coun- 
try, generally speaking, will be awakened as the Southeast. has been 
awakened to this project. 

Mr. Norreti. Is there anything further? 

Mr. Noonan. I believe one of the Congressmen asked a question 
about national policy. The statement I submitted i is from the presi- 
dent of the IBEW and we have half a million members in this coun- 
try. So, the policy set forth in this document would cover the same 
situation anywhere it occurs. 

Mr. Fenton. May I ask, Are you having trouble in the Northwest ? 

Mr. Noonan. A lot of trouble in Montana. 

Mr: Srxes: Mr. Chairman, I consider it an unusual privilege to be 
able to appear today before your distinguished group with represent- 
atives both of management and of labor in opposition to proposed 
power line construction by the Southeastern Power Administration. 

The solid opposition of these directly affected groups and, I believe, 
of virtually all of the congressional representation from the area 
should indicate clearly that there can be little justification for the 
proposed expenditure. I am specifically advised by the representa- 
tives of the various line and power or ganizations of the area that 
they will build, at no cost to the Government. any lines which are re- 
quired in addition to those now existent to carry the proposed power 
load and that they will transmit electric current over their lines at a 
cost which is comparable to the actual cost which the Government 
proposes to operate over its own lines. 

With this clear prospect for material savings and equal service, I 
trust that the committee, in its wisdom, will strike the proposed ap- 
propriation item from the bill. 

Mr. Norreiyt. Gentlemen, we appreciate your appearing before us. 
Now, I have telegrams addressed to the Honorable Spessard Holland, 
Senator from Florida and to the Honorable Geor ge Smathers, Senator 
from Florida which, if there is no objection, we will insert in the 
record at this time together with a letter from Senator Smatliers. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

PENSACOLA, FLA., Ferbruary 28, 1951. 
Hon. Spessarp HOLLAND, 
Senate Office Building: 

We object to the appropriations of money for the construction of transmission 
lines for the SEPA on the grounds that present facilities are adequate. We 
further object to this appropriation because we feel that any further expansion 
of SEPA for transmission systems will affect our jobs. As our representative 
we would appreciate having this telegram placed before the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee for the SEPA. We the taxpayers, members of local union 
1078, and voters insist that this be recognized by the proper authorities. 

O. D. ANDERS, 
President, local union 1078 IBEW, 
Pensacola, Fla. 


Unttep Stares SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
February 28, 1951. 


Hon. MIKE KIRWAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee Department of Interior, 
House Appropriations Committee, Washington, D. C. 
DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I enclose herewith a telegram received from Mr. O. D. 
Anders, president, Local Union 1078, IBEW, Pensacola, Fla., protesting the appro- 
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priation for construction of transmission line for the Southeastern Power 
Administration. 
I shall appreciate your consideration of his protest in connection with your 
hearings on the subject. 
Best regards. 
Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE SMATHERS, 
United States Senator. 


PENSACOLA, Fra., February 28, 1951. 
Hon. George SMATHERS, 
Senate Office Building: 

We object to the appropriations of money for the construction of transmission 
lines for the SEPA on the grounds that present facilities are adequate. We fur- 
ther object to this appropriation because we feel that any further expansion of 
SEPA for transmission systems will affect our jobs. As our representative, we 
would appreciate having this telegram placed before the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee for the SEPA. We, the taxpayers, members of Local Union 107s, 
and voters insist that this be recognized by the proper authorities. 

O. D, ANDERS, 
President, Local Union 1078, IBEW, 
Pensacola, Fla. 


Cotorapo-Big THompson Progectr 


WITNESSES 


. 


J. E. LOISEAU, PRESIDENT, PUBLIC SERVICE CO. OF COLORADO, 

DENVER, COLO. 

JOHN C. HAUCK, ATTORNEY FOR THE MONTANA POWER CO. 
ELMER E. KIME, VICE PRESIDENT AND DIVISION MANAGER, 

CALIFORNIA-PACIFIC UTILITIES CO. 

RALPH E. GALE, ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, IDAHO POWER 
co. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will now hear the representative of the Public 
Service Co. of Colorado. 

Mr. Loisrav. I am with the Public Service Co. of Colorado. My 
name is J. E. Loiseau, and I am president of the Public Service Co. 
of Colorado, Denver, Colo. We ae a prepared statement here en- 
titled, “Public Service Co. of Colorado re 1952 Appropriation for 
Colorado-Big Thompson Project,” which I would like to have intro- 
duced as part of the record, please. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. That may be done. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY PuBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF COLORADO RE 1952 APPROPRIATION 
ror CoLoRADO-BiIc THOMPSON PROJECT 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of this statement is to bring before the respective congressional 
Subcommittees on Interior Department Appropriations two items which we 
believe are of importance in considering the appropriation requests of the Bureau 
of Reclamation in connection with the Colorado-Big Thompson project. 

First: Request of the Bureau of Reclamation for authorization of and ap- 
propriation for Estes-Leyner 115-kilovolt line and necessary substation at 
Leyner. 

Second: To report to the congressional Committees on Interior Department 
Appropriations the consummation of a “wheeling contract” between the Bureau 
and this company. 
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ESTES-LEYNER TRANSMISSION LINE AND LEYNER SWITCHING STATION 


The foregoing items are listed in the Bureau of Reclamation appropriation 


request for the Colorado-Big Thompson project for fiscal year 1952 as follows: 
Estes-Leyner 115-kilovolt line 


Total estimated cost xs $435, 000 
Fiscal year 1952 request 100, 000 
Project substations, multiple line use: Included in this item is the cost of the 
Leyner switching station. The total estimated cost of the project substations 
is shown as $3,001,000 with a request for fiscal year 1952 of $1,305,040. The 
cost of the Leyner switching station was shown in the Bureau’s 1951 appro- 
priation request as $300,400. The amount included in the 1952 request is not 
known to us. 
We believe the above items are inappropriate and should be eliminated from 
the construction program for the following reasons: 
1. Authorization of items previously denied by Congress. 
2. Public Service Co. has offered to build interconnection line. 
8. Construction of interconnection by company affords substantial savings. 
4. Plan proposed by the company more desirable from an operating 
standpoint. 
5. Advantages of company’s proposed interconnection plan substantiated 
by engineering study. 


6. Proposed Estes-Leyner line not needed for future project intercon- 
nections. 


1, Authorization of items previously denied by Congress 


This line and substation were specifically denied by both the House and Senate 
last year. In rejecting these items from the 1951 appropriation bill last year, 
the House in Report No. 1797, Eighty-first Congress, second session, on page 
171, stated : 

“The committee has eliminated funds and thereby has expressly denied au- 
thorization for certain new power facilities which were proposed for the follow- 
ing projects: 

“Colorado-Big Thompson project.—Estes-Leyner-Plains 115-kilovolt line and 
substation Leyner substation.” 

In commenting further on the Estes-Leyner transmission line, the report at 
the top of page 172 states : 

“This line was expressly denied in the conference report on the 1950 bill 
which was approved by both Houses of Congress.” 

There is no change in the conditions with respect to this line and substation 
since the appropriations were previously denied. 


2. Publie Service Co. has offered to build interconnection line 


The company reiterates its offer made in previous years before this committee 
to build the necessary interconnecting 115-kilovolt line at its own expense. 
This was again clearly set forth in a letter to Mr. Batson under date of Decem- 
ber 12, 1950. A copy of this letter is attached hereto as exhibit B. 

The primary purpose of the proposed Estes-Leyner 115-kilovolt line is to pro- 
vide adequate interconnection capacity between the Colorado-Big Thompson 
project power system and the Public Service Co. of Colorado system as evidenced 
by the testimony of Mr. Avery A. Batson, director, Region 7, United States 
Bureau of Reclamation and Mr. H. F. McPhail, Director, Branch of Power 
Utilization, United States Bureau of Reclamation, before congressional commit- 
tees last year. (See p. 1357, pt. 5, House hearings and p. 599, pt. 1, Senate hear- 
ings, 1951 Interior Department appropriations. ) 


3. Construction of interconnection by company affords substantial savings 

Attached hereto is exhibit A showing the estimated cost of the interconnection 
as proposed by the Bureau, designated as plan 1, and the estimated cost of the 
plan proposed by the company, designated as plan 2. The savings available 
through plan 2 may be summarized as follows: 
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Under plan 2, proposed by the company, there is a saving to the taxpayers 
of $330,000 or 45 percent less than the expenditure proposed by the Bureau. 
The over-all expenditure will be reduced by $110,000 and a saving in critica! 
material—copper or aluminum—of 6 miles of line or 18 miles of conductor. 

Under plan 2, the Bureau would construct Estes-Pole Hil] 115-kilovolt line, 
estimated cost $135,000; Pole Hill switching station, estimated cost, $180,000: 
and an addition to Flatiron Switching Station, estimated cost, $90,000. Tot:! 
estimated cost to the Bureau is $405,000 as set forth in plan 2, as contracted wit! 
the proposed $735,000 under Bureau’s budget request, designated plan 1 in 
exhibit A. 


4. Plans proposed by the company more desirable from operating standpoint 


The direct interconnection proposed by the company from the company’s 
Valmont steam plant to the Bureau’s main switching station at Flatiron con- 
nects the two main power-supply and load-dispatching centers in the area. 
Operating personne] will be on duty 24 hours a day. If the interconnection is 
made to the Leyner switching station, this will result in interposing an unneces- 
sary switching station in the interconnection between the two systems. It 
would also mean that the Bureau would either incur the expense of providing 
operators 24 hours a day at Leyner or operating the Leyner substation by 
remote control, either of which would not be as desirable as the direct intercon 
nection between Valmont and Flatiron. 


5. Advantages of company’s proposed interconnection plan substantiated by 
engineering study 

Engineers of the Bureau of Reclamation and the company have been engaged 
during the past year in a joint study of pool operation of the two systems in 
the interest of maximum efficiency and economy. In connection with this study, 
various interconnecting lines were set up and analyzed on an A. C. Network An- 
alyzer. This study indicated that the Estes-Pole Hill 115-kilovolt line is prefer- 
able to the Estes-Leyner 115-kilovolt line, and that the Valmont-Flatiron 115- 
kilovolt line has improved operating characteristics over the Velmont-Leyner 
115-kilovolt line. Plan 2, as proposed by the company, includes both the Estes- 
Pole Hill line and the Valmont-Flatiron line. In other words, the joint engi- 
neering study substantiated the desirability of interconnecting the two systenis 
in accordance with plan 2, as proposed by the company. 

6. Proposed Estes-Leyner line not needed for future project interconnections 

In the 1951 appropriation request for the Bureau, the Estes-Leyner line was 
incorporated under the caption “Estes-Leyner-Plains” and included an amount 
of money in excess of the cost of the Estes-Leyner line. In explaining what wis 
meant by “Plains”, Mr. McPhail, in testifying before the Senate subcommittee 
last year, said: 

“It is not proposed to construct the Leyner-Plains section of this line unti! 
some future time since it is primarily for the purpos® of interconnecting the 
Colorado-Big Thompson project with the Blue River-South Platte project whici 
is not yet authorizec .” 

It is the firm conviction of this company that to construct such an intercon 
necting line, or the construction of the Estes-Leyner line in anticipation of such 
an interconnection, would constitute a needless waste of the taxpayers’ money 
and an unwarranted duplication of the five 115-kilovolt transmission lines 
which the company has between the Valmont area and the Denver metropolitan 
area. At such time in the distant future as the Blue River-South Platte project 
may become a reality, it will be possible for the Bureau to negotiate with the 
company to use its transmission facilities as an interconnecting link between 
the two projects. It is our understanding that such an arrangement has been 
made between the Bureau and the Montana Power Co. in connection with the 
Canyon Ferry project. 


WHEELING CONTRACT CONSUMMATED 


As mentioned at the outset of this statement, the company and the Bureau 
concluded a wheeling contract on August 18, 1950, which provides for the com- 
pany wheeling Bureau energy over its system to certain preference customers 
of the Bureau and for the Bureau to wheel energy over its system for the com- 
pany. Actual wheeling operations under this contract have commenced and 
the company is now wheeling for the Bureau to three REA’s at nine points of 
delivery, and the Bureau is wheeling for the company at two points of delivery. 
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In view of the successful negotiation and operation of this contract, there is no 
reason to doubt that similar arrangements can be made in the future to eliminate 
necessity for construction of unnecessary transmission lines with the taxpayers’ 
money. 


CONCLUSION 


In concluding this statement, we wish to urge that your committee again deny 
authorization of and appropriation of funds for the construction of— 











fa Total cost. |.1952 request 

Walee-aper time sors We... So... ‘ | $435, 000 $100, 000 
Leyner substation (included in project ‘Substations, multiple- line use’ 300, 000 | () 

RAG ee nC Ste ahaa pe Sh ions nding of RA a Ah “735, ‘000 | SSR Tat ee 
ey eS 2 Rae ee ae se yevay oe OE Lis 

Not known. 
and in lieu thereof authorize the construction by the Bureau of— 
| Estimated 


| 
| total cost 
| 


Estes-Pole Hill 115-kilovolt line. ....._......-.-..-.2-2- 22... : heb cckaeseneiiiacs $135, 000 
SEA PETE, EET GS aR ARE aE Te 180, 000 
Meee Oe wr eremret WW ERUIITI BUMTAOM on noo coc cec eens} 90, 000 

NEGRIL SEER ROR ey Str gaa eS a aR PDE) LOM ee Pe ee 405, 000: 


as necessary to carry out the interconnection shown in plan 2, 
Respectfully submitted. 
PUBLIC SERVICE Co. or CoLORADO, 
J. E. Lotseavu, President. 
Denver, Colo., March 1951. 
Exuisit A 
INTERCONNECTION PROPOSED BY BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


The Bureau by its appropriation request is proposing to provide transmission 
‘apacity for an interconnection between the Bureau system and the company 
system involving the following construction which we shall designate as plan 1: 


Plan 1 
ors | 
3 ak - Miles of Estimated ck ed : : 
Item of construction | transmission | total cost. | To be constructed by 
Estes-Leyner 115-kilovolt line.._._..._--._...___-} 31.0} $435,000 | Bureau of Reclamation. 
Leyner switching station__ Sait ad alicia peoutaweacie 300, 000 | Do. 
Valmont-Leyner 115-kilovolt line. __.._____- | 8.5 | 120,000 | Public Service Co, 
Valmont substation addition........_.____ ele Dear eee B | 100, 000 | Do. 
ERE Se RPS BELT AS Gy 
J EMRE PS Sais cage alin Sealer en 39.5 | 955, 000 | 
Total to be paid by t taxpayers. et Rr ea See | 735, 000 | 
Total to be paid by private capital. Paci ty a a aseeruet, } 220, 000 





ALTERNATE PROPOSAL BY PUBLIC SERVICE CO. OF COLORADO 


As an alternate to the plan proposed by the Bureau, the company proposes that 
the Bureau construct a 115-kilovolt line from Estes power plant to Pole Hill 
power plant, installing the necessary sectionalizing switching station at Pole Hill 
and the company to install a 115-kilovolt transmission line from Valmont to 
Flatiron switchyard of the Bureau. We shall designate this as plan 2. 











Plan 2 
Miles of Estimated 
Item of construction transmission | total cast To be constructed by— 





Estes-Pole Hill 115-kilovolt line.___...._.. pets 8.5 $135, 000 | Bureau of Reclamation. 
Pole Hill substation Do. 


33 


Do 
Public Service Co. 
Do. 


340, 000 
100, 000 
i eens, ibees 33.5 | 845,000 
405, 000 
440, 000 




















ExHIsit B 


PusLic SERVICE Co. OF COLORADO, 
Denver, Colo., December 12, 1950. 
Mr. Avery A, BATSson, 
Director, Region 7, United States Bureau of Reclamation, 
New Customhouse Building, Denver, Colo. 

Dear Mr, Batson: During discussions in connection with the joint load study 
being made by engineers of our respective organizations, I am advised Mr. L. R. 
Patterson, superintendent, electric system planning, of this company, made a 
statement to the effect that our company is ready and willing to construct 
whatever transmission lines that might be necessary to provide a direct inter- 
connection between the company’s Valmont steam plant and the Colorado-Big 
Thompson project of the Bureau. The purpose of this letter is to confirm the 
statement made by Mr. Patterson. Our board of directors has officially ap- 
proved this expenditure on the assumption that an agreement will be made be- 
tween the company and the Bureau for the purchase, sale, and interchange of 
electric power and energy. 

In view of Secretary Chapman’s request for the establishment of a Regional 
Power Coordinating Committee with the express purpose of securing the fullest 
coordination of all existing power supply facilities, the company will be ready 
to proceed with the necessary interconnecting transmission-line construction at 
the appropriate time after the results of our joint load study are obtained and 
reviewed. It is my understanding there are two situations or stages to be con- 
sidered. The first state will be concerned with securing sufficient interchange 
capacity to make the fullest utilization of the presently installed facilities. The 
second stage will cover the work necessary to make the fullest utilization of 
facilities upon completion of the Foothills plants of the Colorado-Big Thompson 
project in the spring of 1953. 

In view of the time required to install such facilities, an early consummation 
of such an agreement is highly desirable. 

Yours very truly, 


J. E. Lorseau, President. 
ESTES-LEYNER LINE 


Mr. Lorseavu. This year we have just one line which we would 
like to discuss with this committee, and that is the line called the 
Estes-Leyner 115-kilovolt line show on page 150 of Bureau of Recla- 
mation requests. I think that I might stand here and give you just 
a little better concept of it from these maps, 

This map that you see here is a map of the lines of the Bureau 
of Reclamation in northern Colorado and the lines of the Public 
Service Co. of Colorado in Denver and north of Denver. In the 
Big Thompson project the Bureau of Reclamation has power plants 
located at Estes Park, at a point called Pole Hill, and at a point 
near Flatiron. Flatiron is just west of Loveland, Colo. 

At Flatiron the Bureau of Reclamation has their main switching 
station that gathers the power from the power plants in this area 
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and from that point emanates the transmission lines. The trans- 
mission lines of the Bureau are shown in this blue dotted line, and 
the lines of the Public Service Co. are shown in a blue solid line. 

The Bureau this year is requesting appropriations to run a line 
from Estes Park to Leyner, Colo., a point south of Longmont, which 
is a distance of 31 miles, for the prime purpose of forming an inter- 
connection with the main plant of Public Service Co. at Valmont. 
Should the Bureau run this 31-mile line it would be necessary for 
Public Service Co. to put in the necessary switching station and 
run 8.5 miles. The total of that distance will be 39.5 miles. 

In order to do this, the Bureau will have to expend $435,000 for 
the Estes-Leyner line, plus approximately $300,000 for a subswitch- 
ing station at Leyner. 

The Public Service Co. in order to effectuate this connection will 
have to spend about $120,000 on the line, and about $100,000 for a 
connecting substation at Valmont, or $220,000. So that the entire 

roject will cost $955,000, $735,000 to be spent by the Bureau, and 

220,000 to be spent by the company. 

Now, the purpose of connecting these systems is this: For about 
a year our engineers and Bureau engineers have worked on a joint 
study because theirs is primarily a hydro system, and ours is primarily 
a steam system. Consequently there can be effectuated considerable 
economies in the joint operation or pool operation of these two sys- 
tems. In addition, the Bureau contemplates selling to our company 
upward of 50,000 or 60,000 kilowatts for a few years, and it is neces- 
sary to have a firm connection between the two lines. 

Our company objects to that connection for a number of reasons. 
First, we desire a connection between our main switching station 
and their main switching station at Flatiron which will have 24-hour 
attendance, and where we get a,firm interconnection. They propose 
to put a subswitching station at Leyner which would either have to 
be manned 24 hours a day or be operated by remote control. 

In this pamphlet I have the two maps, and it is outlined as plan 
1, called the Bureau plan. We have been working with the Bureau, 
as I said, with the idea of studying the economics of this, and dur- 
ing this particular period we have run various tests. As a result 
thereof we are proposing plan 2. 

In plan 2 we propose that the Bureau run a second line from their 
Estes Park plant to Pole Hill, and from that point it would be inter- 
connected to Flatiron by an existing two-circuit line. It will be 
necessary for them to put a switching station at Pole Hill in order 
to disconnect from the Pole Hill plant. That is all that would be 
requested. To envision it, under our plan the Estes Park-Pole Hill 
line in this section, that is, the section from Estes to Pole Hill, is esti- 
mated at $135,000, and the switching station at Pole Hill is estimated 
at $180,000. Of course, there will have to be a connection at Flat- 
iron, which is estimated at $90,000. In other words, under this plan 
the Bureau will be requested to spend $405,000. We in turn pro- 
pose running directly from Valmont to Flatiron, and that line will 
cost us $340,000, with $100,000 for connection here at Valmont, which 
means that the company will spend $440,000. 

So, we have this situation: That the project under plan 2 will cost 
$110,000 less than the total cost under the Bureau plan. Also, under 
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the company plan the Bureau will spend $405,000, as contrasted with 
$735,000, or a saving of $330,000, which is a 45-percent saving. 

In addition to that, in putting this on the test. board or AC calcu- 
lator, we find very definitely that this particular type of intercon- 
nection is much more practicable and desirable from an operating 
standpoint. 

I wish to call your attention to this particular angle: That in the 
testimony of the Bureau, I think both Mr. McPhail and Mr. Batson 
said that the principal purpose of this particular line was to con- 
nect with Public Service Co, Last year, however, you will remember 
that the Bureau had an item in their budget which said Estes Park- 
Leyner and the word “plains” was attached to it. In explaining 
that before the Senate, Mr. McPhail said that the idea there was that 
at some future date they would project a line down here toward 
Denver, and that that line was to be used in some subsequent year to 
connect with the Blue River-South Platte project when, as, and if con- 
structed; and that project, of course, is not even presented to date. 

So we have this in mind: If there is any motive in connecting maybe 
10 or 15 years hence with any Government project south of Denver, 
that we have five lines between these two points, that is, between 
Valmont and the Denver area, with ample capacity. As demonstrated 
in the past, we are perfectly willing to enter into agreements with the 
Bureau whereby those lines could be used for interconnecting those 
projects. Consequently, we feel that this line is a serious mistake. 

In the first place, it will use 6 miles more of line, and will use 6 
miles more of critical materials. That means 18 miles of conductor. 

We are making this presentation with the understanding that the 
Public Service Co., as in past years, has offered to construct this neces- 
sary connecting line. As a matter of fact, our board of directors 
has already approved the line and a contract was negotiated. On 
December 12, 1950, I wrote Mr. Batson, the director of the region 
there at Denver, advising him of our action, and of course that had 
been previously discussed with them. 

So it is for those reasons we wish to say we think that the appro- 
priation should be withdrawn. It was presented in the 1950 budget; 
it was presented in the 1951 budget; and in both those years Congress 
has seen fit to deny the appropriation. Consequently, we are asking 
that funds for the Estes-Leyner 115-kilovolt line be denied this year 
on the basis, first, that it is not the practical connection; and, second, 
it is the longest connection. Thirdly, that it is the most expensive 
connection; and, in the fourth place, it will cost the taxpayers 45 per- 
cent more than the other connection will. 

The only other thing I wish to say to the committee at this time is 
that last year when we were here making our presentation, we ex- 
pressed our willingness to negotiate with the Bureau wheeling con- 
tracts, so as to eliminate the construction of a parallel line. I might 
say to you such a contract has been negotiated; it has been signed by 
all parties; and at the present time a number of the REA’s are already 
receiving Government power over our lines, and in a short time all 
of those we have been serving heretofore direct will be receiving the 
Bureau power over our lines. 

I think that is all, unless you gentlemen have some questions. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you very much, Mr. Loiseau. 

Now, the next gentleman from the Montana Power Co. 
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PROPOSED BUREAU OF RECLAMATION TRANSMISSION LINES 


Mr. Havcx. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is John Hauck. I am an attorney for the Montana Power Co., 
and I am accompanied here today by Mr. Colin Raff, a member of the 
staff of the Montana Power Co. We are from Butte and are repre- 
senting the company here today. 

I have distributed to each of the members a booklet which we have 
prepared which sets forth our position, and I would like to have it 
included in the record. 

(The.document is as follows :) 


UNNECESSARY FEDERAL TRANSMISSION LINES Divert FUNDS AND MATERIALS 
NEEDED FOR DEFENSE 


The Bureau of Reclamation is seeking appropriations totaling $2,351,450 in 
fiscal year 1952 to initiate construction of transmission facilities that duplicate 
existing’ lines of the Montana Power Co. and are intended to serve areas now 
receiving efficient service from the company. 

The ultimate cost of these lines would be $7,630,000. 


Four lines in 1952 program are unnecessary 


The following lines, for which funds are requested by the Bureau, are un- 
necessary and wasteful: 























Line Voltage 1952 request |Ultimate cost 

Kilovolts 
Canyon Ferry-Three Forks-Anaconda. -._._.................-- 115 $703, 000 $2, 697, 000 
ee NS WN nn.  entedudaduseceaae 115 753, 450 1, 796, 000 
I ee, ke 115 810, 000 892, (00 
ee nn cn eanilncdnionhindiness 115 85, 000 2, 245, C00 
SSE RES eas rs CER 2,351,450 | 7, 630, (00 





These lines should not be built because: 

1. The Montana Power Co. now serves all REA cooperatives that could 
be served by these lines and has 5-year contracts under which the coopera- 
tives purchase wholesale energy at a rate of 5.5 mills per kilowatt-hour, 
which is the same as the Bureau’s rate. 

2. The Montana Power Co. has signed agreements with the Bureau by 
which the company will transmit Government-generated energy to certain 
preference customers of the Government. 

3. Through these agreements and through physical interconnection of the 
company’s system and Bureau plants, the Bureau now has the use of inte- 
grated facilities for transmitting Government power. 


Lines would waste scarce defense materials 


Because power supply and transmission facilities in the area served by the 
Montana Power Co. are adequate, there is no justification for the construction 
of unnecessary Federal transmission lines which would deprive the Nation of 
scarce materials and supplies. 

None of the proposed lines would aid the defense program. Instead, their 
construction would divert supplies of copper and aluminum now urgently needed 
in developing our national defense program. 

The inclusion of these lines in the budget violates the President’s request for 
rigid economy. 


Proposed lines disregard power marketing policy 


The lines proposed by the Bureau apparently are for the sole purpose of ex- 
tending the Government’s network of power facilities and marketing energy 
in an area already served. 

It previously has been understood that the Bureau would not seek to construct 
transmission lines where adequate wheeling agreements had been secured. This 
was brought out in the following testimony before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Interior Department Appropriations in May 1949: 
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“Senator Haypen. If a private power company would make an agreement with 
you to transmit this power * * *, you would make a deal with them and you 
would not have to build a transmission line? 

“WALTON SeyMour. (Director, Division of Power, Department of the Interior). 
That is right. 

os 7” “« * * * = 

“Senator ELLENDER. To what extent would you utilize existing facilities for the 
purpose of transmitting this power? 

“Mr. SeyMour. We would expect to make maximum utilization of any surplus 
capacity of existing facilities, which would delay or defer the necessity of build- 
ing new facilities as long as adequate capacity was available.” (Pp. 101, 102, 
Senate Subcommittee on Interior Appropriations, fiscal year 1950. ) 


Company has signed agreement with Bureau 


On January 10, 1951, Secretary of the Interior Chapman approved s a contract 
for transmission service between the company and the Bureau. This agreement 
provides for delivery of Government-generated power to loads of the United 
States and preference customers of the Bureau over the company’s transmission 
lines. 

The contract is for a period of 10 years and thereafter until terminated upon 
3 years’ notice. It provides that the company, utilizing the available excess 
capacity in its transmission lines, will accept power and energy of the Govern- 
ment for delivery to the Government or its customers at specified points on the 
company’s system. It provides for wheeling fees of 1 mill per kilowatt-hour 
within a 50-mile radius of the point of delivery; 2 mills per kilowatt-hour in 
the zone from 50 to 100 miles; 3 mills in the 100-150 mile zone, and 4 mills in the 
power transmitted beyond 150 miles. It also gives the Government the bene- 
fit of stand-by service. 


REA cooperatives now served at Bureau rate 


The company, in April 1950, reduced its wholesale energy rate to Montana 
cooperatives to 5.5 mills per kilowatt-hour, which is identical with the Bureau of 
Reclamation rate for Missouri Basin ‘power 

Nine cooperatives in the company’s serv ice area have signed 5-year contracts 
on this basis, and these contracts have been approved by the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration in Washington, D. C. 


CANYON FERRY-THREE FORKS-ANACONDA LINE 


The apparent objective of this line is to interconnect the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion plants with the Bonneville Power Administration system west of the Con- 
tinental Divide at Anaconda, Mont. 

The only other purpose of the line would be to serve the Crow Creek pumping 
plant of the Bureau near Townsend, Mont., and the Vigilante Electric Co- 
operative. 

As such, the line serves no useful purpose. The Montana Power Co. has agreed 
to wheel power to the Crow Creek pumping plant, and the Vigilante Cooperative 
has signed a d-year contract with the company for the purchase of wholesale 
energy at the 5.5-mill rate. 


Company's offer to wheel power to Crow Creek 


The Crow Creek area is served by company lines from three directions—from 
East Helena and Trident at 100,000 volts and from Boulder, Mont., at 63,000 volts. 

A year ago, the company offered to wheel power from Canyon Ferry to Crow 
Creek for 1 mill per kilowatt-hour, which is the rate that has been indicated by 
the Bureau as reasonable for transmitting power a distance of 50 miles. 

Within the past few weeks, the company, in answer to a query by Mr. K. F. 
Vernon of the Billings office of the Bureau of Reclamation, reiterated its will- 
ingness to transmit power to Crow Creek at 1 mill per kilowatt-hour under terms 
of the general wheeling agreement now in effect between the company and the 
Bureau. 

The Bureau has stated that power will not be needed at the Crow Creek 
pumping plant until 1955. 


Area already adequately served 


The area which would be served by the Canyon Ferry-Three Forks-Anaconda 
line already is receiving good service. 
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The Vigilante Electric Cooperative is the only REA in the area and it now 
receives its entire power supply from the company at the following points of 
delivery: Townsend, Cardwell, Silver Star, Divide, Bannack, and Dillon. 


Facilities in the area are excellent 


The Three: Forks area now is served by four major lines, a 100,000-volt line 
from the company’s Holter plant through Townsend to Trident; a 100,000-volt 
line traversing the area and serving the Milwaukee Railroad; a 50,000-volt line 
from Bozeman, and a 50,000-volt line from the company’s Madison hydroelectric 

lant. 
. Anaconda is served by a 161,000-volt line from the company’s Kerr hydro- 
electric plant on the Flathead River, and two 100,000-volt lines from the Great 
Falls and Helena area hydroelectric plants on the Missouri River. 

The co ny last summer completed construction of a substation near Dillon 
on its 161,000-volt line from Anaconda to Monida, giving the Vigilante Coopera- 
tive a second excellent source of supply in the Dillon-Melrose area. 


Congress denied funds for this line last year 


Congress last year denied funds for this transmission line. The report of the 
House Appropriations Committee was approved by the House and concurred 
in by the Senate upon a showing that the line served no useful purpose. 


CANYON FERRY-GREAT FALLS LINE 


Funds for this line are not now required in view of a contract signed by the 
Montana Power Co. and Bureau of Reclamation and approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

That contract provides that excess capacity in the company’s two 100,000-volt 
lines between Great Falls and East Helena will be used to transmit Govern- 
ment power between Canyon Ferry hydroelectric project and the Bureau’s 
existing transmission facilities near Great Falls. 

In announcing his approval on January 30, 1951, Secretary Chapman declared: 

“This contract, which eliminates the necessity for construction of a separate 
federally owned transmission line, is definitely in the interest of public service 
and defense. It enables conservation of critical materials and also assures 
adequate transmission facilities for the 50,000 kilowatts of power which are 
expected to be available at the Canyon Ferry plant by the fall of 1953.” 


BILLINGS-YELLOWTAIL LINE 


This line apparently is to provide construction power for Yellowtail Dam. 
Yellowtail funds are not included in the 1952 budget requests, and no money 
has yet been appropriated for construction of the dam. Therefore, a request for 
transmission line funds is premature. 


Company is willing and able to build line 

The Montana Power Co. is prepared to construct a line from Billings to the 
Yellowtail site in sufficient time to provide construction power for the dam if 
and when money is appropriated for that project. The company is willing to 
build the line at 100 or 115 kilovolts. Construction of the line could be com- 
pleted in 4 or 6 months if materials are available; thus the line could be ready 
whenever it was indicated that power would be required. 

Power supply in Billings 

There is ample power in the Billings area. The Montana Power Co.’s 66,000- 
kilowatt Frank Bird steam-electric generating plant at Billings will be completed 
and in operation by August 1951, further assuring an adequate supply of energy 
for the Midland Empire region. 

Billings now is served by two 100,000-volt lines and a 50,000-volt line from 
the company’s Great Falls hydroelectric plants; a 50,000-volt line from the 
Madison and Mystie Lake plants, and another 50,000-volt line from Mystic Lake 
by way of Red Lodge, Mont. 

The maximum demand in the Billings area (Billings division) during the peak 
period of 1950 was 31,042 kilowatts. 

With the addition of 66,000 kilowatts of power from the Bird steam plant to 
the already-adequate facilities in the area, it can be seen that the area is in good 
condition from a power supply viewpoint. 
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MILES CITY-YELLOWTAIL LINE 


This line apparently is designed to serve the Hardin area, which now has good 
service from the Montana Power Co., and to interconnect the proposed Yellovy- 
tail Dam with other Government plants. However, no funds have been requested 
or appropriated for Yellowtail in fiscal 1952. 

Hardin area has double source of power 

The proposed Miles City-Yellowtail line would pass through Hardin, Mont., 

which now is served by the Montana Power Co. The Big Horn Electric Coopera- 


tive, which operates in this area, purchases wholesale energy from the company 
at the 5.5-mill rate. 


Hardin now is served by a 69,000-volt line from Billings, which extends on to 
Colstrip to supply coal-mining operations in that area. The compahy now is 
completing a second 69,000-volt line between Billings and Hardin. This line is 
expected to be in operation by the end of March. 


Bureau line was rejected last year 


Congress last year refused to appropriate funds for the Forsyth-Yellowtail 
section of the Miles City-Yellowtail line, concurring in the House Appropriations 
Committee report which expressly denied authorization of the project. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The Montana Power Co. respectfully submits: 

1. The power transmission contracts now in force between the company 
and the Bureau eliminate the need for constructing Federal transmission 
lines that duplicate existing facilities. 

2. Transmission lines of the Montana Power Co. now are interconnected 


with Government plants and lines in a way that gives the Bureau the benefit 
of an integrated system. 


3. Construction of unnecessary Federal transmission lines would waste 


large amounts of aluminum and copper which are urgently needed in national 
defense preparation. 


4. The Montana Power Co. is willing and able to build any needed line and 
supply construction power for Yellowtail Dam, if and when that project is 
granted funds to start. 


5. All consumers who could be served by the proposed Bureau lines now 

are receiving excellent service from existing facilities. 
For these reasons, funds for the Canyon Ferry-Three Forks, Anaconda, Canyon 
Ferry-Great Falls, Billings-Yellowtail, and Miles City-Yellowtail transmission 


lines should be denied. 

Mr. Havcx. I would like to ask that you refer to the map on the 
inside of the front cover. I believe it will be easier to saleemend 
the lines under discussion. 

I am pleased to advise you that since our appearance here last year, 
two contracts which were then discussed in considerable detail have 
now been signed by the company and the Bureau of Reclamation. The 
first contract, which was approved by the Secretary of the Interior 
on January 10, 1951, provides for general transmission service for the 
Government over the transmission system of the company in the area 
of Montana east of the Continental Divide, which is the part of Mon- 
tana in which the Bureau of Reclamation sells power. The Con- 
tinental Divide roughly runs north and south through the State, 
approximately through Butte. 

Under this contract the Government will be enabled to deliver power 
to irrigation and drainage district pumping stations; and to customers 
entitled to preference under existing statutes; and to customers en- 
gaged in the construction, operation and maintenance of hydroelectric 
projects or facilities for the Government. The contract also provides 
for stand-by service. 
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The second contract, which was approved by the Secretary on Jan- 
uary 18, 1951, provides for the use by the Government or, specifically, 
the Bureau of Reclamation, of the company’s two steel-tower 100,000- 
volt transmission lines extending between East Helena, Mont., and 
Great Falls, which is also the terminus of the Government’s 154,000- 
volt line from Fort Peck to Great Falls. 

Mr. Furco.o. May I interrupt, Mr. Chairman, to ask what the black 
lines on the map are? 

Mr. Hauck. They are those for which the Bureau has requested 
appropriations this year. 

n announcing this contract on January 30, 1951, Secretary of the 
Interior Chapman stated as follows: 

This contract, which eliminates the necessity for construction of a separate 
federally owned transmission line, is definitely in the interest of public service 
and defense. It enables conservation of critical materials and also assures ade- 
quate transmission facilities for the 50,009 kilowatts of power which are expected 
to be available at the Canyon: Ferry plant by the fall of 1953. 

The Secretary might have added that it will also eliminate the 
construction of a line for which the Government has requested $1,- 
800,000, and will give them the advantage of having two transmission 
lines, which would assure more dependable service. 

The Secretary’s statement in regard to the conservation of critical 
materials would apply equally well to other lines for which they 
have requested appropriations, and which we believe should be 
eliminated. 

CANYON FERRY-GREAT FALLS POWER LINE 


I would first like to discuss the Canyon Ferry-Great Falls line 
for which the Bureau is asking this year $753,000. I presume that 
the budget request was made up prior to the signing of the contract 
which I have just mentioned, and I would suppose that the Bureau 
has now withdrawn or will withdraw the request for funds to con- 
struct that line in view of the Secretary’s statement. 

However, I have seen nothing on that. But, on that assumption, 
I will not discuss that line any further. 


CANYON FERRY-THREE FORKS-ANACONDA POWER LINE 


The next line which I would like to discuss is the Canyon Ferry- 
Three Forks-Anaconda power line. If you will turn to page 4 of 
this booklet there is a map which is on a little larger scale and will 
give you a little better idea of the situation there involved. 

The Bureau is requesting $703,000 to commence construction of 
this line, for which it estimates an ultimate cost of $2,697,000. The 
‘ exact location of this line has not been stated, but from the way it 
is routed, as shown on the Bureau’s maps last year, it would appear 
to have an over-all length of approximately 155 miles. Since the 
direct line distance between Canyon Ferry and Anaconda is approxi- 
mately 68 miles, it is apparent that the proposed line is intended 
to serve certain immediate loads. 

The entire area traversed by the proposed Canyon-Ferry-Three 
Forks-Anaconda line is adequately served by the existing facilities 
of the Montana Power Co. The only preference loads in the area 
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which the Bureau might propose to serve are the Crow Creek pump- 
ing plant, which is between Townsend and Trident, Mont., and 
which will not be in operation until 1955. 

About a year ago the company offered to’ wheel: power ‘to that 
pumping plant when it is established and, as recently as February 
14 of this year, the Bureau inquired whether power could be trans- 
mitted to the Crow Creek station, when it is in operation, under the 
new contract. They were advised that that was within the intent 
of the contract and the power would be wheeled to it. 

The only other preference load in the area is the Vigilante Electric 
Cooperative, which the Montana Power Co. is now serving through six 
points of delivery. The company has a 5-year contract with the Vigi- 
lante Co-op for the sale of power at 514 mills per kilowatt-hour, which 
is equivalent to the Bureau’s Missouri Basin rate. When this con- 
tract expires, if the co-op desires to enter into an agreement with the 
Bureau to purchase power from it, that power can be delivered over 
the established-facilities under the new shouing contract. 

Last year the Bureau of Reclamation also requested funds for this 
line, but the request we denied by Congress upon a showing that the 
line served no useful purpose, and that situation is still true today. 

Incidentally, that line would use over 114 million pounds of alu- 
minum conductor. 


BILLINGS-YELLOWTAIL LINE 


The next line which I would like to discuss is the Billings- Yellow- 
tail line. If you will turn back to the map on the reverse of the front 
cover, that is designated as No. 4 in the lower right-hand corner of 
the map. This line is apparently intended to transmit construction 
power for the Yellowtail project. However, no funds have been ap- 
propriated for the construction of Yellowtail, and no request for tints 
for that purpose is included in this year’s budget. It appears, there- 
fore, that a request for funds to construct this line is premature. 

The Bureau has no source of power at Billings, and it would be pre- 
sumed that they intend to buy what power they need from the Montana 
Power Co. at that point. They have inquired of the company as to 
whether they could purchase such power, and have been assured the 
company will furnish whatever power is necessary for the Yellowtail 
construction when that plant is ready for construction and when 
funds are appropriated for it. The company is also willing to con- 
struct the transmission line from Billings to Yellowtail—a distance 
of approximately 45 miles—to deliver this power when it is required. 

The company has an adequate power supply in the Billings area. 
There are two 100,000-volt lines and one 50,000-volt line extending 
from the company’s Great Falls hydroelectric developments, and a 
50,000-volt line from the company’s Madison hydroelectric plant, and 
a 50,000-volt line from the company’s Mystic Lake plant, all serving 
Billings. 

The company is now constructing at Billings a 66,000-kilowatt 
steam-electric generating plant, which will go into service about the 
1st of August this year. The maximum demand on all of the com- 
pany’s substations in the Billings area during 1950 was approximately 
31,000 kilowatts. 
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MILES CITY-YELLOWTAIL LINE 


The last line which I would like to discuss is also in the lower right- 
hand corner of this map and is designated as No. 5. It extends from 
Miles City to Yellowtail. This line can serve no purpose until the 
Yellowtail project is constructed. As I have mentioned, no funds 
are requested this year to commence construction of Yellowtail. The 
Miles City-Yellowtail line would traverse the area between Hardin 
and Colstrip, which is presently served by the Montana Power Co. 

The company has one 69,000-volt line extending from Billings to 
Hardin, and is constructing a second 69,000-volt line, which will be 
completed about the end of this month. A 69,000-volt line extends 
from Hardin to Colstrip and distribution lines extend from these 
points. The Big Horn Blectric Cooperative operates in the Hardin 
area and is receiving power from the company at the 514-mill rate 
under a 5-year contract. The company also signed a contract last year 
to serve the Tongue River Cooperative at Colstrip, but that coopera- 
tive has not yet gone into operation. It is a very new one. 

In conclusion I would like to state that in view of the two power 
transmission contracts which have recently been signed by the Mon- 
tana Power Co. and the Bureau of Reclamation, in view of the 
adequate supply of power available in the company’s system, and the 
interconnected transmission system in all parts of the area, it is ap- 
parent that these proposed lines of the Bureau would be a waste of 
the taxpayers’ money and a waste of the materials which the Govern- 
ment has stated are urgently needed for defense purpose. Also, these 
lines are entirely unnecessary, and we request that this committee 
does not appropriate any funds for their construction. 

Thank you very much for your attention. If there are any ques- 
tions, I would be glad to answer them. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you very much for your statement. Who is 
the next gentleman to appear? 


BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Kime. My name is Elmer Kime. I am a vice president and 
division manager of the California-Pacific Utilities Co., with head- 
quarters at Baker. I only learned of this new proposed line late last 
week, and for that reason I did not have the time to prepare any new 
maps, but I have fixed up some that I presented here 2 years ago 
which will give you an idea as to the territory. 

We serve about 14,500 customers in a large, 20,000-square-mile area, 
with about 50,000 people living in it. We serve all the towns and com- 
munities, and now have service to 9914 percent of the farms in our 
area. We have no REA’s operating in our territory. 

We have never refused service to anybody, and since we bought the 
property 414 years ago we have doubled the extent of our electric lines. 
Our customer increase is 29 percent. Our rural customer increase is 
71 percent. Our peak demands have gone up 127 percent, and our 
energy sales are 140 percent more. We have more than doubled the 
rural-line mileage, and our substation capacity 116 percent. Even 


though we are a small company, we have spent over $2,250,000 in the 
area. 
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We intend this year, unless defense needs will restrict the construc-. 
tion, to build another 80 miles of rural lines, which will virtually 
complete our farm coverage to practically 100 percent. 

Some of the lines this year will have one customer to the mile. In 
other words, we are getting right out to the thin edge. 

We have negotiated long-term contracts with all of our suppliers, 
the principal one of which is the Idaho Power Co. If you refer to 
the map, they have just about completed the construction of a new 
138,000-volt line to Baker. Last year we completed the 69,000-volt 
line I told you about. when I was here before 2 years ago. Again, if 
we can get the materials, we intend to build the first section of a line 
from Prairie City or John Day to Bates, Oreg. From there we will 
reestablish an additional connection with the Idaho Power Co., which 
will add 10,000 kilowatts of capacity into the Grant County and 
Harney County areas. This will mean we will then have a 300-per- 
cent increase in capacity in our area. 

Yet, we are now faced again with another threatened invasion by 
Bonneville. 

You gentlemen have before you this year a request for $53,000 to 
survey a line from La Grande, Oreg., to Baker, and $1,000 to survey 
a substation site at Baker—item 1-24-BP10. The total cost of this 
new proposed line is $2,140,000. 

Last year you authorized $3,331,000 to build 70 miles of line from 
MeNary into La Grande—Item 1-23-BP10. This line is to be built 
this year. It is not yet under construction, nor has the contract been 
let. If this new request is granted, there will be a transmission line 
all the way from McNary to Baker, duplicating our two lines for over 
50 miles. 

This proposed total of $5,500,000, together with the copper, steel, 
and aluminum needed for the construction, in my opinion, is a clear 
waste of both taxpayers’ dollars and scarce defense materials. Power 
from McNary Dam will not be available until December 1953, and 
then only in small, limited quantities. 

I can refer you to Dr. Raver’s 1950 Bonneville report that just came 
off the press, wherein he admits that that is a fact, and even states: 


Even with the completion of McNary and Chief Joseph Dams, the region— 
meaning the Northwest— 


will find itself still short of the power supply needed to fulfill its requirements 
for either peace or wartime purposes. 

Just during the last severe cold weather period—and I am sure you 
all recall the extremely cold weather in the Northwest in January— 
we all cooperated and helped the Northwest power pool. We area very 
small company, but by operating a stand-by Diesel plant over at 
Prairie City and asking the sawmills to cut off steam from their dry 
kilns we were able to transmit about 3,100 kilowatts into the Idaho 
system. Idaho put 45,000 into Utah. Utah put 60,000 into Montana, 
and Montana delivered 105,000 kilowatts into the Northwest power 

ool. 

Even with the temporary interruption of the aluminum-plant pro- 
duction, the frequency was down to around 59. That was in the latter 
part of January of this year. 
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Therefore, the money you authorized last year and the money that 
has been requested this year will not be used to supply Columbia River 
power into-our area. 

We have substation capacities in both Baker and Union Counties 
that are only 68 percent loaded, and firm contract power from the 
Idaho Power Co. to back up the full capacity. It is very difficult for 
us to understand why the Bonneville Power Administration proposes 
now again to thrust another 20,000-kilowatt substation into Baker 
when they only provide service to the private utility companies in the 
Northwest on a day-to-day basis. 

We know that, or I feel that the 314-million dollar McNary-La 
Grande Line and the 214-million dollar Baker proposed line is just 
the beginning of a long-range program to extend on into Boise, Idaho. 
This current $54,000 request is merely the opening wedge of an ulti- 
mate additional—that is, in addition to the McNary-La Grande line— 
$7,000,000 expenditure to carry the line into Boise. But now Bonne- 
ville states and argues that it does not want to bring power into our 
area, but wants to take power away. It is in their justification on 
page BP 21, where they say that through the Baker interconnection 
they anticipate getting 8,000 kilowatts in 1954 and 1955. That is 
still 4 years away, and that is the only advantage that is claimed at 
the present time. 

They say in addition to that they are going to get 30,000 kilowatts 
from the lower Scriver Creek plant when it is completed in 1958. 
Construction of this plant has not been authorized by Congress as yet. 

So, here we have Bonneville building a lot of lines and no power to 


get in or out. In addition they mentioned that the Grace-Anaconda 
ine has a capacity of 40,000, which sa be true on a north-south flow, 


but it is not true on a south-north flow. I know during January 
60,000 kilowatts were delivered up into Montana’s system, and they 
in turn added to it 45,000 kilowatts and delivered it to the Northwest 
power pool through Spokane. 

Irrespective of how we figure the costs on these lines, as I state, they 
will ultimately be $10,500,000. Even admitting that you got the 
30,000 kilowatts, if you divide it into the benefits in the beginning 
you have $875 per kilowatt invested in transmission lines alone, and 
ultimately you haves $235 per kilowatt. 

Now, if you will examine it again, they now propose to carry the 
power north and west out of the area. As I said awhile ago, first they 
were going to bring the power in, and by referring to the Federal 
Power Commission report of the Columbia Basin Inter-Agency Com- 
mittee at Portland, Oreg., on December 12 of last year, it gives the 
costs of delivering power to market from the various dam sites. The 
power that is now being proposed to be transmitted out of Idaho over 
to the coast, even by duplicating facilities, is going to cost $22.85 per 
kilowatt-year, and Bonneville is selling it for $17.50 per kilowatt- 
year. This is for transmission alone and does not include generating 
costs, 

The Federal Power Commission and all of the engineers who have 
figured this matter out, figure five-tenths of 1 percent for maintenance 
and operation; 1.48 percent for amortized depreciation base, and 2.5 
percent on the money. You merely take $10,000,000 or $10,500,000, 
and divide it by 30,000, and add the McNary estimated cost of $7.50 
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for housing to market, and it amounts to $22.85. Now, all of us know 
een cannot move this power both ways on the same line, and we now 

ave existing facilities to help out the Northwest power pool. These 
lines are being built into an area that is adequately served. 

So, for the above reasons, on behalf of my company I protest the 
new appropriation, and I respectfully ask that this committee re- 
examine its action of last year authorizing the La Grande line and 
prevent the waste of copper, steel, and aluminum when we are already 
serving the area adequately. 

We can make 68,000 kilowatts available into the four counties we 
serve, and that is three times our highest peak demand to date. All 
we seem to be doing is building more than we ever did in our history, 
and the ultimate destruction of our company is our reward. Because 
of our inability to get power from Bonneville and because of the 
preference clauses we were forced to turn east and execute long-term 
contracts. Otherwise we would have been short of power as the area 
to the west is. 

I firmly believe that our customers and our employees and our in- 
vestors deserve a better break than we are getting. 

I appreciate the opportunity, Mr. Chairman, for presenting our 
statement. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right, sir. There is one other gentleman who has 
not testified yet. Will you proceed now ? 


AMERICAN FALLS PROJECT 


Mr. Gaz. I am Ralph Gale, assistant to the president of the Idaho 
Power Co. I have filed a statement with the committee regarding 
the request of the Bureau of Reclamation for $1,300,000 to construct 
a power plant at American Falls and to construct some portion of the 
transmission lines and substation facilites between American Falls 
and Minidoka. 

Our company urges this committee to refuse the appropriation 
of any part of the $1,300,000 because it is only the first step toward 
an expenditure of $6,600,000 of taxpayers’ money, which will use up 
millions of dollars of critical war materials needlessly. 

The Bureau of Reclamation in its justifications for this expenditure 
has said, and I quote: 

Initiation of construction of the division power facilities during fiscal year 
1952 is essential to take the earliest advantage of the most ready and inexpensive 
means of meeting the power deficiency in the area in and adjacent to the 
Minidoka project. 

I would like to correct the record on that for this reason: In the 
first place, there is no power deficiency in and around the Minidoka 
area. Secondly, the means proposed is not an inexpensive means of 
obtaining additional power. It is the most expensive means of obtain- 
ing additional power I have heard of yet in my experience in the 
utility industry. 

If you gentlemen will turn to page 2 of the statement which I 
filed you will find a graph which shows an average annual output 
of the Idaho Power Co.’s present power plant at American Falls. 
That is outlined in black. It covers the 12 months of an average 
year. You will notice it has 27,000 kilowatts of capacity and that 
the majority of the energy—136,000 kilowatts—is produced during 
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the summer months of May, June, July, and August. The reason 
for that is this power plant is located immediately below an irriga- 
tion storage reservoir. The majority of the water is shut off during 
the winter months, and stored and released during those months. 

The Federal Government proposes, as the most inexpensive means 
of meeting a power deficiency—to have the Bureau of Reclamation 
build another power plant at that site which will generate only the 
amount of additional energy shown in red on that graph, in an 
average. ‘That will be the only increase in energy which this addi- 
tional $5,388,000 expenditure will obtain. 

Therefore I say that it is not an inexpensive means of providing 
additional energy, and furthermore that there is no power deficiency 
in the area. 

The next statement I desire to correct in this justification is that 
the commercial power system of the Minidoka project needs additional 
energy. ‘The Idaho Power Co. has signed a contract with the Bureau 
of Reclamation to transmit Anderson Ranch Dam and Black Canyon 
power from the western side of the State to the Minidoka project 
to take care of their requirements up to October 31, 1956. That is 
in amounts up to their estimate of the load at that time and which 
was the maximum period they wished to give us. We asked for a 
10-year contract and were refused, and they insisted on only a 6-year 
contract. 

The next point I wish to call your attention to in this justification 
is the last sentence, which says: 

Such surplus power can also be made available to defense loads elsewhere 
in the Northwest through the interconnected facilities of the Northwest power 
pool. 

If you will pardon me, I would like to discuss that a little later, 
because I am going to talk about the same line Mr. Kime discussed, 
because our company is mentioned repeatedly in the justifications for 
that line. 

We do not have overloaded generating facilities, as they mentioned 
in this justification. We are able to take care of all of our customers. 
We have turned no one away, and there have been no blackouts or 
brownouts in the territory which our company serves. 

If you will turn to page 4 of the filed statement, I would like to go 
into the matter of “the most inexpensive power.” There you will 
see a graph which reduces the chart you saw on page 2 to average 
kilowatt output during an average water year. The Idaho Power Co. 
plant at that location at the present time has an average output of 
15,500 kilowatts. After the Bureau of Reclamation plant is con- 
structed, the capacity of our plant will be reduced to 6,200 kilowatts, 
and the capacity of the Bureau of Reclamation plant will only be 
13,600 kilowatts, indicating from the chart, or a total capacity at the 
site of 19,800 kilowatts—a net increase of only 4,300 kilowatts, re- 
quiring an expenditure of taxpayers’ money on the basis of 1948 esti- 
mates of $5,388,274; or, $1,253 per kilowatt of additional power pro- 
duced. 

If you will adjust that figure to present-day costs you will find that 
will be $6,465,928, or $1,504 per kilowatt. 

Gentlemen, we have constructed power plants on the Snake River 
every year since 1945, and I believe we know what it costs to build 

80063—51—pt. 2——48 
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power plants in that area. We are now constructing a 90,000-kilo- 
watt power plant, and I say that we can build average output for 
$340 a kilowatt on that river. ; 

We you compare that with this proposal, which they say is the 
most inexpensive means of meeting the power deficiency in the area, 
there is a wide discrepency. I wish to emphasize that point because 
it is a needless waste of taxpayers’ money and a needless waste of 
critical war materials at this time. 

The construction of that plant will eventually eliminate our plant 
from the tax rolls of the area. Our plant is constructed immediately 
below an irrigation reservoir. Naturally it has a low annual load 
factor, about 57 percent in an average water year. After the Bureau 
of Reclamation plant is constructed, if you will place this red over- 
lay over the first graph, you will see what is left for our company 
to generate. That is the white area down below there. The load 
factor of that plant will be about 23 percent in an average water 
year. 

* We cannot afford to operate plants of that load factor. 

The local community is going to be seriously affected for this rea- 
son: Last year we paid $72,000 in ad valorem taxes, property taxes in 
that county ; $54,965.58 of it was for that particular power plant. In 
that county there are 388 farms, and if you will evaluate that tax 
loss in terms of increased taxes per farm, you will find it is $140 
for every farm in the county. 

That can very well be the position the local people face, and I 
believe it is worthy of your consideration. 

Now, the way the justifications are worded you cannot tell how 
much of this $1,300,000 they are asking for this year is to be spent on 
power plants, and how much is to be spent on transmission or sub- 
stations; but they intend to spend some on each. 

I have been before this committee on several occasions and believe 
most of you are familiar with this red overlay which goes over this 
map. The first time I appeared I introduced it as the master plan 
of the Bureau of Reclamation to eventually duplicate our complete 
transmission system and socialize the power industry of the Snake 
River Valley. I again wish to make the same assertion, that that is 
the intent and this request is just another step. 

If you will place the overlay down over the map you will find it 
shows the deletion of the transmission lines from American Falls 
to Minidoka. A portion of this money is to be used to start that dupli- 
cating-transmission line. The last request was for this piece of line 
up here from Palisades Dam to Goshen. The time before the request 
was for that piece of line over there by Black Canyon Dam. Last year 
it was the Anderson Ranch Dam to Mountain Home line. Now it isa 
request for this one from American Falls to Minidoka. 

ou have heard Mr. Kime discuss Bonneville Power. Administra- 
tion’s intentions on the west end. The first request for funds to build 
in from the west was to deliver power into a power deficient area, 
and they obtained appropriations and authorizations on that basis. 

The fact that this is another step toward the duplication of our 
transmission system brings up the question of the adequacy of the 
present facilities. You will note on this map there are already two 
transmission lines owned by our company from American Falls to 
Minidoka. Those lines have a capacity in excess of three times the 
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amount of power the USBR propose to generate at American Falls, 
but o date the Bureau of Reclamation has not requested us even to 
consider transmitting their power from American Falls to Minidoka, 
although we can do it for far less money than they can. Even in 
spite of their advantage of having tax-free money and their freedom 
from having to pay taxes we can transmit that power cheaper than 
they can. The reason being that the normal flow of power in that 
area is from the west to the east, and they wish to transfer power 
from east to west. They have made no request for any use of those 
lines or shown any desire to use them. That is a point which I ur 
that you gentlemen consider because there is an opportunity to bal 4 
material savings of vital war materials at this time. 

The present facilities are more than adequate to do the job. To 
expend this money at this time, with taxes as they are, and to use 
that critical material at this time, is something which I believe should 
be avoided. It is needless. 


LA GRANDE-BAKER TRANSMISSION LINE 


Now, if you would permit me to refer to the items which Mr. Kime 
discussed, the La Grande-Baker transmission line, which is designated 
as item I-24~BP-21, in the amount of $54,000. This transmission 
line request is the first step toward an expenditure of $2,140,000 on 
the west end of our system. If you will look at this map, to the west 
you will see the area involved. It constitutes also an endeavor on 
the part of the Bonneville Power Administration to take over a load 
now served by the Idaho Power Co. under a long-term contract, there- 
by destroying our company’s investment in facilities which we have 
built into that area over the years. 

The Bonneville Power Administration justifies their request for 
this expenditure in the following manner : 

* * * The proposed La Grande-Baker line with ah interconnection with 
the Idaho Power Co. at Baker will provide for additional emergency back-up 
and interchange capacity between the Columbia River and southern Idaho and 
Utah power facilities. At the present time, the power-pool integration benefits 
are limited by the low capacity (40,000 kilowatts) of the Grace-Anaconda 160 
kilovolt transmission line. However, with the completion of this project, the 
integration benefits of the power pool will be greatly improved, thus providing 
additional capacity for defense loads in the area. 

One point of importance is that our company is capable, willing, and 
able to supply any and all defense loads that wish to locate in that area. 
Our record shows we have done it, and we will continue to do it in 
the future. 

On that point, I believe it is unnecessary to appropriate the $54,000 
to get the camel’s head under the tent and to start the $2,140,000 ex- 
penditure. 

Mr. Kime has already corrected the error in the statement that the 
capacity of the Grace-Anaconda line is 40,000 kilowatts. It is ac- 
tually 60,000 kilowatts, and within the past 60 days has transmitted 
that amount with the flow northward. 

This small request of $54,000 is only the prelude to the request for 
the remainder of the $2,140,000 for the Baker-La Grande line, and it in 
itself does not, gentlemen, provide, the benefits which the justifications 
they describe mention. That is also the entering wedge for a request 
to be made in the near future for another $5,000,000 to construct a 
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transmission line from Baker to La Grande; and there again we have 
this red overlay—the master plan which was published and revealed 
some time ago. They intend to complete it piece by piece—$54,000, 
$2,140,000, followed o $5,000,000. I believe that is the procedure 
they intend to follow. 

In the Justifications for this little appropriation of $54,000 there is 
an interesting statement. I quote from the justification : 


In addition, through the Baker interconnection with the Idaho Power Co. the 


Anderson Ranch Dam of the United States Bureau of Reclamation may be 
integrated with the Bonneville Power Administration system, and result in an 
increase of 8,000 kilowatts during the 1954-55 winter season. This will increase 
to 30,000 kilowatts in 1958 when lower Scriver Creek Dam is completed. 

Mr. Kime pointed out the fact that this 8,000 kilowatts gives just 
for the Baker-La Grande piece of the line a cost of well over $750 a 
kilowatt, and if Bonneville. Power could get 30,000 kilowatts over 
the line they would still have a transmission investment of $235 per 
kilowatt. This is an outrageous investment per kilowatt of trans- 
mission capacity. 

The fact that the 30,000-kilowatt lower Scriver Creek plant has not 
even been authorized is another point which I believe should justify 
this committee in not appropriating money to build lines, with the 
anticipation of benefits from a project which is as yet unauthorized. 

The interesting part to me, however, is contained in the two justi- 
fications. Here we have on the west side of our company’s trans- 
mission system a public agency wanting to tie a line on to take Ander- 
son Ranch Dam power away from our system, which is already under 
contract to us for a year after they mentioned they want to build 
a line and spend taxpayers’ money in order to get integration benefits 
to take power westward. 

The Bureau of Reclamation on the other hand wants to spend 
$6,600,000 to build a power plant to provide surplus capacity which 
they say, and I quote: 

Such surplus power can also be made available to defense loads elsewhere 
in the Northwest through the interconnected facilities of the Northwest power 
pool, 

I raise the question as to which one is right. The Bureau of Recla- 
mation wants to build another power plant so that they can put 
surplus power out over the present facilities, and the Bonneville 
Power Administration wants to build more transmission lines into 
the area so that they can take that surplus power out of the area 
for defense purposes. I do not believe that either one of the expend- 
itures of the taxpayers’ money for those purposes is necessary. 
Therefore, I urge that this committee deny the appropriation for 
both the $54,000 for the La Grande-Baker transmission line, and the 
$1,300,000 for the American Falls power plant and the American 
Falls-Minidoka transmission line and substation. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Gate. Yes, sir. If there are any questions, I would be pleased 
to answer them. 

Mr. Kirwan. Now, down in Oregon and Montana, I think you said 
9914 percent of the people are served ? 

Mr. Kime. 9914 percent in our territory. In fact, the entire State 
is 9914 percent. 
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Mr. Kirwan. Then to:;whom would the Bureau sell this power? 

Mr. Kime. Well, the justification says that they are going to take 
power out of there and take it over to the coast, and it is power which 
is already under contract to the Idaho Power Co. until 1956; is 
that right, Ralph? 

Mr. Gate. That is correct. Here is the contract right here. 

Mr. Kirwan. But you say 9914 percent of the farmers are now 
getting power ? 

Mr. Kime. That is right; and if we are able, we have commit- 
ments for about 80 miles of rural lines. Dividing that into our four 
counties, we will have practically 100 percent coverage. 

Mr. Kirwan. The other half of 1 percent would get it then ?- 

Mr. Kime. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. And you have the power to serve them ? 

Mr. Kime. Yes, sir; we have a transmission line connection with 
the Idaho Power Co., and they have another line just about 
completed. 

Mr. Kirwan. For interchange? 

Mr. Kime. That is right. We have a steam plant, we buy power 
from two sawmills, and we have four hydro plants. In fact, we 
have five hydro plants, two in Baker County, two in Union County, 
and one on the John Day River over in Grant County. 

Mr. Krrwan. And as to the farmers in your part of the country, 
you have Idaho pretty well covered ? 

Mr. Gar. Over 99 percent. 

Mr. Krrwan. Over 99 percent? 

Mr. Gate. Yes, sir. We serve 27,600 farms. We serve three or 
four times as many farm customers as all the REA’s put together in 
the State of Idahc. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does anyone want to ask any questions? 

Mr. Norrett. Do you know of anybody in that entire area, outside 
of the officials of the Bonneville Power Administration and the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation who favors any of these lines? That is, anyone 
outside of the employees of these two organizations? 

‘Mr. Gate. I know of no one, sir, in the area which we serve. 

Mr. Norretu, And that is true of the other areas. 

Mr. Havcx. That is true of the Montana area. I know of none. 

Mr. Kime. We have one county that organized a public utility dis: 
trict in 1940, and there are some elements in Union County that have 
asked for Federal:power. I think, Mr. Congressman, that you will 
find it is quite true in most areas where big, heavy lines are proposed, 
people get the idea that it is immediately to be followed by industrial 
Bs ye 

Mr. Norreti. And subsidization of the power that they use. 

Mr. Kime. That is right. But actually the expansion that has taken 
place in the coastal areas, such as Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, San 
Francisco, and so on, serve only certain resources in the country. 
Idaho, of course, does have this big, immense phosphate deposit, and 
the Idaho Power Co. has executed with three different companies 
large contracts, and they are handling the loads as they materialize. 

Mr. Norrextyi. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Havcr. Mr. Chairman, the written statements which have 
been prepared by each of the companies in this group will be incor- 
porated in the record ? 
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Mr, Kirwan. Yes. Unless they contain maps or charts. Is there 

—e else ? ; 
r. JENSEN. The only thing is, Mr. Chairman, I hope these gentle- 
men will all make it very clear as to exactly what. lines they are o)- 
sed to that they are willing to build themselves, or just where there 
is sufficient transmission now to furnish the pene to the epi vee In- 
cidentally, it is very important that you make it absolutely clear. If 
you think you have not made it absolutely clear in what you have 
already said, I believe you should do so when you read the record ai 
supplement the remarks that you have made. 

Mr. Gate. We can tell when we read the record. If it is not clear 
we will make it clear by supplementing the information. 

Mr. Fen'ron. I would like to make a comment on this map of the 
Idaho Power Co. On page 8 they have a map. 

Mr. Gate. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. Are the lines in red the. only ones. that are owned by 
the Government ¢ . 

Mr. Gate. The red lines there are Federally owned lines at the 
present time. 

Mr. Fenton. At the present time? 

Mr. Gatx. Yes. They are all owned by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you think your present system there, together 
with what has already been started by the Bureau of Reclamation, is 
all that is necessary to produce the power required ? 

Mr. Gate. Yes, sir. As recently as December 22, I believe was the 
date of the signature, we completed a contract with the Bureau of 
Reclamation to transmit all of the power which they can generate 
between their plants from one to another, and from their plants to 
their customers; and we also made an agreement whereby we would 
buy any surplus power that they produced there after they had taken 
care of their own customers: That was as recent as December 22, 
1950, but that does not seem to solve the problem. The desire still 
remains to duplicate our system. 

Mr. Fenton. That is what I am coming to. 

Mr. Gate. That is very well evidenced, I believe, by this next re- 
quest. 

Mr. Fenton. That is what I am coming to now. When you super- 
impose the duplicating system of transmission lines that is proposed 
by the Bureau of Reclamation, how many of those lines have been 
started, if any? 

Mr. Gaz. Those started are just those which are shown on the 
map to the west of American Falls, which is the single line from 
Palisades to Goshen. That line has been started, but it is my under- 
standing it is not completed. I do not know what percentage is 
completed. 

r. Fenron. Then most of those red lines have not even been 
started yet? 

Mr. Gate. No, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. They are just proposed ? 

Mr. Gate. Just proposed ; that is their master plan. 

Mr. Fenton. You find it is a duplication of already-existing sys- 


tems, and that it is just a waste of strategic material in these times, 
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and that the facilities you now have are fairly capable of taking 
care of any additional load that may be put upon you ? 

Mr. Gate. Yes, sir. We can do it, sir; at less cost than they can do 
it themselves. 

Mr. Fenton. That is a very interesting looking map Mr. Chair- 
man. If private industry can take care of any loads that are now 
necessary or will be necessary in the near future, there is certainly 
a great deal of expense here to the taxpayers of this country, as I 
view it. That is all I have. 

Mr. Kirwan. Did you want to ask me a question ? 

Mr. Kime. i merely wanted to ask whether, at the conclusion of 
our testimony, as Congressman Jensen suggested, we should identify 
it by the official item number. Would that be all right 

Mr. Kirwan. The town or the line. 

Mr. Kime. I mean, it is in the BPA justification as item 22, and 
so on. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. All right. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Kime. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. If there is no objection, we will insert in the record 
a communication from Mr. Rising, who appeared before us earlier 
in these hearings. 

(‘The matter referred to is as follows:) 


SNAKE RIVER WATER DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, March 5, 1951. 
Hon. MICHAEL J. KrRWAN, 
Chairman, Interior Subcommittee, Committee on Appropriations, 
The House of Representatives, Washington 25, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN KirRwaN: Since appearing before your committee on February 
27, I have received a letter from the president of the chamber of commerce 
at American Falls, Idaho, expressing the view that the budget item of $1,300,000 
for American Falis power unit should be transferred and made a part of an 
item for the Palisades Dam. 

Had the chamber of commerce letter been received before I appeared before 
your committee, it would have been offered as a part of my testimony. 

I, therefore, ask that you kindly give the views of Mr. Hess consideration, as 
though his statement was a part of the record of the hearings. 

Thanking you, I am 

Respectfully yours, 
E. W. RISING, 
Washington Representative. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
American Falls, Idaho, February 28, 1951. 
E. W. RIsine, 
Representative of the Upper Snake 
Water Users Development Committee, 
1215 Sirteenth Street NW., Suite No. 3, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Risine: I am enclosing a copy of a resolution adopted recently by 
the American Falls Chamber of Commerce. This resolution is in opposition to 
the construction of the proposed Government power plant at American Falls, 
Idaho. The reasoning behind the resolution may be summarized as follows: 

1. Loss of tarable income.—The American Falls Reservoir does not impound 
enough water to serve irrigation requirements and to operate both a Government 
power plant and the already existing Idaho Power Co. plant. Consequently, the 
construction and operation of a Government power plant at American Falls 
will make it necessary for the Idaho Power Co. to abandon its plant at American 
Falls, Idaho. This would result in a loss to Power County of a large portion of 
the taxable income. The following facts and figures are submitted for your 
consideration. 
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Power County, Idaho 











Idaho Power Co., total county taxes in 1950 _-. $72, 048. 74 
Company power plant at American Falls, total taxes, 1950____-__-_ 54, 965. 58 

Transmission, substation, and distribution taxes from Idaho’ Power 
EN ich ca ect cars dhnant eaten ceotelpelpiaton tensors Sviinga sense ip aie ape oamaaseaokes 17, 078. 16 
Detail of Power County tares from Idaho Power Co. plant at American Falls, 

Idaho 

sen Siicasecsqaini Ramnsppidapn eked simeivashaabbl tas $5, 465. 24 
I I I ian csi ut es tpi pr cme age eendiclcn haere 21, 936. 99 
EY: RSA nig IOC RI ec a a ie ee 17, 320. 78 
re I I a ea ak eke nator ones 8, 184. 44 
ama Mere OS he nc oe a ten So 1, 502. 94 
Watls View: cemeusry Cimtricte obi i lk ek. 555. 19 
2 NES SI Se eR lee SE eo ea EERM Se ae NG ete ayer Sa 54, 965. 58 


POWER COUNTY, 1950 


Population, 3,976—taxes from Idaho Power Co. plant equal $14 per capita. 

Number of farms, 1950, 388—taxes from Idaho Power Co. plant equal $152 per 
farm. 

Domestic users, 1950, 1,018—taxes from Idaho Power Co. plant equal $54 per 
user. 


2. Loss of irrigable farms in Power County—The building of a Government 
power plant at American Falls will jeopardize the completion of the Michaud 
Flats unit of the Palisades project. We do not feel that we in American Falls 
and Power County, Idaho, can afford to trade the proposed irrigation of 30,000 
acres of land in Michaud Flats for a Government power plant which will be 
detrimental to the financial welfare of the city and county. 

3. The people of Idaho and Power County do not want a valley authority.— 
The unnecessary construction of a Government power plant at American Falls 
is another step in the gradual forcing of a Columbia Valley Authority on the 
people of the Columbia Basin. The purpose of constructing a Government power 
plant at American Falls supposedly is to provide cheap power to the north side 
pumping project. The Idaho Power Co. has already offered to furnish ower to 
the project users at the same or a more reasonable cost than the Government 
can offer. If a Government power plant must be constructed, it should be built 
at the site of the Palisades Dam. A power plant at that site could generate 
more power than could be generated by a Government plant at the American Falls 
site. 

4. The completion of the Palisades Dam will mean for Idaho—Flood control, 
irrigation water for supplemental use in eastern Idaho and an additional 30,000 
acres of irrigated land in Power County. 

5. The Idaho Power Co. plant at American Falls is a valuable installation and 
is now giving efficient service at economical rates——The construction of a Gov- 
ernment power plant on the same site will be a waste of material and man hours 
because it will cance] out good facilities which are already an asset to the North- 
west. When a Government plant cannot improve upon the service now offered, 
the north side pumping project nor the rates at which the power ean be furnished, 
there are no worth-while reasons for the building of a new plant at this location. 

6. Two and one-half million dollars have been spent at the site of the Palisades 
Dam.—The project has been authorized and construction may proceed immediate- 
ly when the additional appropriations are made. We feel that the initial ap- 
propriation of $1,300,000 for the Government plant at American Falls should 
be reapportioned for application to the costs of construction on the Palisades 
Dam. We desire that the construction of the Palisades Dam be continued im- 
mediately without further interruption by any lack of funds. The completion 
of this project will not only conserve the resources we now have, but will add to 
them. 

We sincerely hope that you will make every possible effort to support the reso- 
lution as submitted. 


Very truly yours, 


Wo. E. Hess, 
President,“American Falls Chamber of Commerce. 
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RESOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN F'ALLS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 
5, 1951 


“Resolved, That the American Falls Chamber of Commerce go on record as 
opposing the construction of a Government power plant at American Falls, Idaho, 
and ask that the initial appropriation of $1,300,000 for such a plant be reappor- 
tioned to the 1952 fiscal year’s operations on the construction of the Palisades 
Dam; be it further 

“Resolved, That any additional amounts requested for a Government power 
plant at American Falls, Idaho, be applied instead to the construction of the 
Palisades Dam; that any proposed Government power plant be built at the site 
of the Palisades Dam rather than at American Falls; and, that the construction 
of the dam be continued without further interruption by any lack of funds.” 


A motion that the above resolution be adopted by the American Falls Chamber 
of Commerce was presented and passed by the membership in a regular monthly 
meeting on Monday, February 5, 1951, 


Ww. E. Hess, 
President, American Falls Chamber of Commerce. 
ARTHUR. LIESE, 
Secretary, American Falls Chamber of Commerce. 


Turspay, Marcy 6, 1951. 


Bureau or ReciuamMation Construction Program 
WITNESS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now hear from Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. Mansrietp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I am here, as usual, in behalf of projects which will develop the State 
of Montana and, most important of all, the Hungry Horse project in 
northwestern Montana which all of you are conversant with. 

As you gentlemen know, we are requesting $22,972,000 for the 
Hungry Horse project this year. The work is going ahead on schedule 
and we expect to have the first generator in operation in October 1951. 
I would also like to urge the committee to grant the full amount of 
$8,078,000 for the Canyon Ferry unit which is now under construction, 
and on which work is progressing satisfactorily. 

There are a number of other projects here which I would like to 
include in the record for your attention and consideration at this time. 

(The document is as follows :) 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES IN THE STATE OF MONTANA, FiscaL YEAR 1952 


The construction activities planned by the Bureau of Reclamation in the State 
of Montana with the fiscal year 1952 allotment request are outlined below. 
This outline is presented in the form of individual statements for each regular 
and rehabilitation project and for the divisions, units, and the phase C plan of 
development within the Missouri River Basin project. 

Buffalo Rapids project, first division 

Fiscal year 1952 allotment request $200,000. 

Recent reauthorization of the Buffalo Rapids project was enacted by the 
Congress to insure adequate drainage and irrigation. Full irrigation of the 
15,700 acres comprising the project lands is expected by the end of fiscal year 
1951. The funds requested for fiscal year 1952 as augmented by an unobligated 


balance of $27,902 from prior years will provide for improvement of the pumping 
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plant inlet and advancement of the construction of drains to relieve seepage 
conditions. 


Buffalo Rapids projects, second division 

Fiscal year 1952 allotment request, $77,600. 

This recently reauthorized division consists of the Shirley, Terry, and Fallon 
units. Facilities of these units are now providing irrigation water for 11,600 
acres. The allotment requested for fiscal year 1952 will provide for the removal 
of a sand and gravel bar in front of the Fallon pumping plant, necessary minor 
construction work incident to completion of the division and seepage studies. 
Fort Peck project 

Fiscal year 1952 allotment request, $1,021,000. 

The Fort Peck project was authorized to provide for transmittal of the 
power generated by the Fort Peck power plant, as constructed by the Corps of 
Engineers, to existing and potential markets. Transmission lines and appurte- 
nant structures have been constructed or planned for construction to connect the 
Fort Peck system with the transmission system of the Missouri River Basin 
project. The allotment requested for fiscal year 1952 will provide for continu- 
ance of construction of transmission lines and substations in the Yellowstone 
River area, the Missouri River area, and Milk River area. 


Hungry Horse project 


Fiscal year 1952 allotment request, $22,972,000. 

The project will provide for the ultimate electric power generation of 285,000 
kilowatts, flood control, improvement of navigation, and regulation of river 
flow. The funds requested for fiscal year 1952 will permit continuation of con- 
struction on Hungry Horse Dam, including the completion of the outlet works 
and a major portion of the spillway tunnel lining, Hungry Horse power plant 
structure, Hungry Horse switchyard, and relocation of Forest Service facilities 
in the reservoir area. Reservoir clearing operations will be completed and work 
will be initiated on the installation of the generators. 

Sun River project, Greenfields division 

Fiscal year 1952 allotment request, $40,400. 

Existing project facilities supply water to the 83,000 acres in the Greenfields 
division. Water is obtained from the natural flow of Sun River and its tribu- 
taries, supplemented by storage in three reservoirs. The fiscal year 1952 allot- 
ment will provide for the continuation of construction of new drains as needed. 
Milk River project (rehabilitation and betterment) 

Fiscal year 1952 allotment request $125,000. 

The Milk River project supplies water for about 123,000 acres. The rehabilita- 
tion and betterment program to be financed wholly with fiscal year 1952 funds 
includes repair or replacement of existing structures of the Vandalia canal, 
completion of repair work on the Vandalia Dam, as well as the rehabilitation of 
existing surface drains and construction of new drains as required. The reloca- 
tion of the St. Mary canal will be completed. 


Sun River project (rehabilitation and betterment) 


Fiscal year 1952 allotment request $25,000. 

The rehabilitation and betterment activities for this project are confined to the 
Fort Shaw division. This division has a gross irrigable area of 13,900 acres. 
The funds requested for fiscal year 1952 will be used for continuing construction 
work on the main and lateral drains which were started during 1949. 


Missouri River Basin project, Helena-Great Falls division, Canyon Ferry unit, 
phase A 


Fiscal year 1952 allotment request $8,078,000. 

The Canyon Ferry unit is a multiple-purpose development which will provide 
for irrigation, flood control, regulation of the flow of the Missouri River, and 
generation of electrical energy. The power plant will generate 50,000 kilowatts. 
Construction began in fiscal year 1948 and is well under way. The fiscal year 
1952 allotment will be used for continuation of construction of Canyon Ferry 
Dam and power plant, reservoir clearing, purchase of materials and equipment, 
and completion of land acquisition. Reservoir storage will begin during fiscal 
year 1952. 
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Missouri River Basin project, Three Forks division, Crow Creek unit, phase A 

Fiscal year 1952 allotment request $100,000. 

The Crow Creek unit, consisting of 5,200 acres of arable land is scheduled to 
be constructed to provide irrigated land equal in acreage. to that which would 
be inundated by the Canyon Ferry Reservoir above elevation 3,766. An allocation 
of the funds requested for fiscal year 1952 will permit the award of the first 
procurement contracts in order that the unit facilities may be completed con- 
currently with the first availability of power from the Canyon Ferry unit. Other 
activities scheduled for fiscal yemr 1952 include preconstruction activities on the 
Toston tunnel and the unit canals, laterals and drains. 


Missouri River Basin project, transmission division * 

Fiseal year 1952 allotment request $17,243,190." 

Power transmission facilities will be constructed to interconnect and coordi- 
nate the operation of all Government power plants in the Missouri River Basin 


to provide both firm and secondary power for irrigation pumping; construction 
power ; and sales to wholesale customers, 


Missouri River Basin project, Yellowstone division, Sadie Flat unit, phase A 

Fiscal-year-1952 allotment request, $581,900. 

The 7,100 acres of irrigable land in this unit will be-provided irrigation water 
by pumping from the Yellowstone River. The fiscal-year-1952 allotment will 
permit completion of the designs and specifications, the award of contracts, and 
initiation of construction on the pumping plants, canals, and laterals. Pre- 


liminary drainage investigations will be initiated and farm units will be 
established. 


Missouri River Basin project, Yellowstone division, Sidney unit, phase A 

Fiscal-year-1952 allotment request, $521,000. 

The Sidney unit, comprising 3,475 acres of irrigable land, involves the rehabili- 
tation and enlargement of two existing pumping units constructed by the Mon- 
tana State Water Conservation Board and the construction of new facilities to 
serve the unit lands. The fiscal-year-1952 allotment request and the estimated 
unobligated balance of $3,416 from prior years will be used to complete designs 


and specifications for the pumping plants, canals, and laterals and to initiate 
construction on these features. 


Missouri River Basin project, Helena-Great Falls division, Helena Valley unit, 
phase B 

Fiscal-year-1952 allotment request, $50,000. 

This unit comprises an area of about 21,000 acres, part of which is irrigated 
at the present time by a pumping system in a deteriorated condition. The funds 
requested for fiscal year 1952 will provide for the completion of the assembly 
of design data for the pumping plant and tunnel, initiation of work on the 
assembly of design data for the canal system, and the start of preparation of 
construction designs and specifications for the unit pumping ‘plant and tunnel. 


Missouri River Basin project, Jefferson division, East Bench unit, phase B 

Fiscal-year-1952 allotment request, $140,000. 

The East Bench unit will provide a full water supply to 25,000 acres of land 
and a supplemental supply to an additional 14,500 acres from the proposed Clark 
Canyon Reservoir Fiscal-year-1952 funds requested will provide for water-supply 
studies, land-use and ownership surveys, and the preparation of preliminary 
designs and estimates. Final design data will be collected for the Clark Canyon 
Dam and Reservoir and the East Bench diversion dam and canal. 


Missouri River Basin project, Lower Bighorn division, Hardin unit, phase B 
Fiscal-year-1952 allotment request, $300,000. 
This unit will provide a full water supply to 44,000 acres of new land and a 
supplemental water supply to 1,800 acres of land presently receiving an inade- 
quate supply. Detailed land classification, engineering surveys, and other studies 


required for the assembly of design data for the unit will be continued with 
fiscal year 1952 funds requested. 


1 Includes facilities located in several States. Of total allotment about $1,145,000 will 
be expended in Montana. 
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Wicaneyt mew Basin project, Montana Pumping division, Charley Creek unit, 
phase 

Fiscal-year-1952 allotment request, $20,000. 

This unit will irrigate 4,410 acres of land by pumping water from the Missouri 
River. Power for pumping will be provided by the Missouri River Basin trans- 
mission lines. The fiscal-year-1952 allotment will be used to complete the 
preparation of design data and begin the preparation of specifications for the 
pumping plants, canals, laterals, and drains. 


Missouri River Basin project, Montana, pumping division, Nickwall unit, phase B 

Fiscal year 1952 allotment request, $14,000. 

The Nickwall unit, comprising 1,870 acres of irrigable land, will be served 
by a pumping plant lifting water directly from the Missouri River. Design data 
for the pumping plant, canals, laterals, and drains will be compiled by using 
the fiscal year 1952 allotment. Work will be initiated on the preparation of 
final designs and specifications for these features. 


Missouri River Basin project, Powder division, Moorhead unit, phase B 

Fiscal year 1952 allotment request, $78,000. 

The primary purpose of this unit is to provide storage for flood control and 
to regulate the flow of the Powder River for the conservation of water to ulti- 
mately irrigate approximately 58,000 acres. The fiscal year 1952 allotment re- 
quested and the estimated unobligated balance of $14,321 from prior years will 
provide for initiation of detailed surveys and the preparation of final designs 
for Moorhead Dam and appurtenant structures. Negotiations with interested 
groups will be continued to establish a plan of development. 


Missouri River Basin project, Yellowstone division, Colgate unit, phate B 

Fiscal year 1952 allotment request, $20,000. 

The Colgate unit will provide a full supply of water to 1,300 acres of undevel- 
oped irrigable land by pumping directly from the Yellowstone River. The funds 
requested for fiscal year 1952 will be used in the preparation and completion of 
the Definite Plan Report. Negotiations will be carried on for the early consun- 
mation of a repayment contract. 


Missouri River Basin project, Yellowstone division, Elm Coulee unit, phase B 

Fiscal year 1952 allotment request, $18,000. 

This unit of 1,800 acres of new land will be irrigated by pumping water directly 
from the Yellowstone River. The funds requested for fiscal year 1952 will be 
used for the preparation and completion of the Definite Plan Report and for 
negotiations leading to the formation of an irrigation district. 


Missouri River Basin project, Yellowstone division, Seven Sisters unit, phase B 

Fiscal year 1952 allotment request, $25,000. 

This unit will provide for the irrigation of 1,800 acres of new land by pump- 
ing water from the Yellowstone River. The fiscal year 1952 funds requested 
will finance the preparation of the detail designs for the pumping plants, canals, 
and laterals. The new funds will also finance the issuance of specifications for 
the pumping plant equipment, investigation of essential farm-unit development 
work, and the execution of a repayment contract with the irrigation district. 


Missouri River Basin project, Yellowstone division, Stipek unit, phase B 

Fiscal year 1952 allotment request, $50,000. 

This unit will provide a full water supply for the irrigation of 4,800 acres by 
pumping directly from the Yellowstone River. The funds requested for fiscal 
year 1952 will be used to initiate the preparation of designs and specifications on 
the pumping plants, canals, and laterals, to complete formation of the irrigation 
district, and to continue negotiations for a repayment contract with the unit 
representatives. 


Missouri River Basin project, phase C investigations * 

Fiscal year 1952 allotment request, $1,310,000." 

Phase C investigations of the Missouri River Basin project are investigations 
of the general plan of development which must be continued to insure an orderly 
program and the best use of the water resource in the project area. Phase C 
activities to be financed with the funds requested for fiscal year 1952 will include 


1 Includes $608,000 to be expended wholly in Montana and $702,000 for multi-State work 
partially located in Montana. 
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power-system planning, cooperative planning surveys, and the continuation of 
pasin and division surveys and unit investigations. This investigational work 
will be closely geared to the rate of progress on the units in the construction and 
preconstruction stages. ’ 

From the above statements it is concluded that the Bureau of Reclamation’s 
appropriation request for fiscal year 1952 embraces an allotment request of $36,- 
209,900 for expenditure on construction activities wholly within the State of 
Montana. New construction funds are also requested in the amount of $702,000 
to finance activities located paptially within the State. In all, the new funds 
requested for fiscal year 1952 Will provide for construction activities on 5 regu- 
lar projects and divisions, 2 rehabilitation and betterment projects, 15 divisions 
and units of the Missouri River Basin project and the essential phase C activities 
on that project. 


BonNEVILLE Power ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Mansrievp. I would like with your permission to say a few 
words about the Bonneville Power Administration program for west- 
ern Montana. 

The 1952-fiscal-year program of the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion is, in general, a continuation of programs authorized by Congress 
in previous years. Work is te on a number of important 
main-grid transmission lines, all of which are extremely important 


to the entire Northwest area, to provide for regional needs, to provide 
matching transmission with new generation, to provide for over-all 
integration of all of the resources of the Northwest area, and, now of 
even more importance, to provide for needs of the national defense. 
The facilities in Bonneville’s 1952 budget that are directly connected 
with western Montana power service are of particular importance 


now because of the present national emergency, inasmuch as the new 
industrial plants that will be served by these facilities will be pro- 
ducers of critical inaterials. 

1952 will be a very active year for Montana, with the Hungry 
Horse power plant coming into service late in 1952 along with the 
energization of the major 230,000-volt transmission lines between 
Hungry Horse Dam and Spokane, Wash., and between the dam and 
Anaconda, Mont. Two large industrial plants are planned in antici- 
pation of Hungry Horse power. 

The Harvey Machine Co. aluminum plant in western Montana is 
expected to begin operations in May 1951, with power being supplied 
from the Bonneville system on an interruptible basis. The initial 
power requirement will be 37,000 kilowatts, which will increase to 
111,000 kilowatts and become firm when all Hungry Horse generators 
are finally installed. This plant will produce aluminum which is so 
vital to the national defense. 

The Victor Chemical Co. is in the process of constructing a plant 
near Silver Bow, Mont., for the production of elemental phosphorus 
and phosphate fertilizer. It is expected that this plant will be in 
operation by the fall of 1951 and will also receive power on an inter- 
ruptible basis at that time. Power requirements will be approximately 
24,000 kilowatts. Approximately 16,000 kilowatts of this require- 
ment will become firm by December 1952 when Hungry Horse comes 
into operation. 

The Montana Power Co. will receive 50,000 kilowatts from the 
Bonneville Power Administration’s system after the Hungry Horse 
plant gets into full operation. This power will also serve to help 
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support the industrial development of my area serving customers 01 
the lines of the Montana Power Co. 

Montana is looking forward to an upward swing in her industria! 
development, and I confidently expect power requirements to be 
constantly on the increase. It is extremely important that the appro- 
priation request of the Bonneville Power Administration for facilities 
to serve these areas be granted so that energization can be met as 
scheduled. 

I am submitting herewith a tabulation of facilities contained in the 
Bonneville Power Administration’s budget, which facilities are of 
direct interest to western Montana. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission and the permission of the 
committee, I would like to submit the remainder of the statement for 
the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

(The statement is as follows :) 

Item I-25, System reactive facilities 

Included in the total request for “System reactive facilities” is $112,000 for 
installation of 65,000 kilovolt-amperes of static capacitors at the Anaconda sub- 
Station that will be needed for reactive compensation as soon as this substation 
is in service. 

Item III-2, Other transmission facilities 


The principal requirement under this heading is the installation of a second 
6,000-kilovolt-ampere transformer in the Kalispell substation that will provide 
additional capacity at 34,500 volts to the Mountain States Power Co. for the 
account of the Bureau of Indian Affairs.’ The Lincoln Electric Cooperative and 
the Flathead Electric Cooperative will also be served from this substation 
Energization will be in October 1951. 

Item III-8, Hungry Horse-Hot Springs 
Item I1I—4, Hot Springs switching station 
Item I1I-5, Hot Springs-Anaconda No. 1 
Item III-6, Hot Springs-Spokane No, 1 

These facilities, previously approved, are all a part of the transmission system 
to (1) integrate the Hungry Horse project electrically as well as hydraulically 
with hydroelectric plants on the main stem of the Columbia River, (2) to market 
Hungry Horse power in Montana, and (3) to provide for industrial customers in 
the area. The integration of the Hungry Horse plant with the main Bonneville 
Power Administration grid is particularly important inasmuch as it not only 
increases the prime output of the Hungry Horse plant itself but will add 
400,000 kilowatts of prime power at downstream Federal plants. 

All of these facilities are scheduled to be in operation by December of 1952 
to coincide with the beginning of operations at the Hungry Horse plant. However, 
in order to provide additional capacity for temporary energy transfers in the 
late summer of 1952, the Spokane-Thompson Falls section of the Hot Springs- 
Spokane line is tentatively scheduled for completion by August 1952. It will be 
initially operated at 115 kilovolts, pending completion of the line to Hot Springs 
in order to provide for these temporary energy transfers at that time. When 
completed, this line, as well as all of the others, will operate at 230,000 volts. 
The line as now planned will take care of needed requirements until 1953, at which 
time the capacity will have to be increased unless the Cabinet Gorge hydroelec- 
trie project now planned for construction by the Washington Water Power Co. 
is completed and in operation by that time. 

The new aluminum and phosphorous plants previously mentioned are a signifi- 
cant step forward in Montana’s development. Construction and operation of the 
proposed phosphate plants at Silver Bow, Mont., will be the first step in the 
large-scale industrial development of our phosphate rock deposits. The plants 
will be in operation prior to completion of Bonneville’s facilities but interim 
service will be provided through transfer arrangements over facilities of the 
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Montana Power Co. They will be served directly from the Administration’s 
planned Silver Bow substation. 

The facilities planned include not only the lines listed, but substations at 
Anaconda and Silver Bow, together with needed communications facilities for 
relaying telemetering, load control, dispatching, maintenance, and operation, 

So far I have discussed the items which are of direct interest tome. However, 
I should like to point out that the entire program presented by the Bonneville 
Power Administration for fiscal year 1952 is of extreme importance to the whole 
Northwest region, and I believe represents a minimum requirement if power needs 
are to be met. The success of the Montana program is definitely linked with the 
satisfactory operation of the entire Bonneville grid. I mentioned in the begin- 
ning that in general it was a program of continuing construction. It is signifi- 
cant that nearly 90 percent of the construction funds requested are to continue 
construction of projects authorized in previous years. Some new facilities will 
be started during fiscal year 1952 which will be needed to transmit power from 
new generation to load centers in power-short areas. Requests for new facilities 
are a little over $7,000,000 out of a total request of $69,500,000. 

The additions to the major Bonneville grid are planned to provide capacity for 
delivering 1,300,000 kilowatts scheduled to be available from increases in gen- 
erating capacity by December 1954. However, present programs will need to be 
accelerated, to meet critical requirements resulting from the defense program. 
The Administration’s long-range power-supply situation is far less favorable now 
than it was at the beginning of World War II. At that time both Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee dams were built and it remained only to install sufficient gen- 
erators to provide for power needs imposed by the emergency existing at that 


- time. When the war began the total operating capacity of these two installations 


Was approximately 350,000 kilowatts. By the end of the war this had increased 
to approximately 1,300,000 kilowatts, this rapid expansion being made possible by 
the fact that the major dams were already available. Potential capacity was 
available at both projects to meet both the short-range and long-range power 
requirements. 

Under normal conditions the firm power requirements of the Pacific North- 
west will continue to exceed firm power resources, which trend will continue 
through fiscal year 1957. At this time it is not possible to assess the full effects 
of the intensified defense effort on area loads, but there are definite indications 
that it will result in a substantial increase in power requirements for defense 
purposes and related essential civilian requirements. Since July 1950 the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration has committed itself to furnish approximately 240,000 
kilowatts of power loads not previously contemplated for aluminum, phosphorus, 
and ferro-alloys production. A great part of this will be served on an inter- 
ruptible basis, all of it until the Hungry Horse plant comes into operation. 

The Administration has now committed practically all of its resources and is 
now actively planning Ways and means to increase these resources through tem- 
porary expedients for immediate requirements. The temporary expedients in- 
clude installation of steam-generating plants, interconnection with adjacent 
power systems, and increasing capacity of existing plans. The Administration’s 
program that has been presented does not, I am told, reflect the possible increases 
in power-transmission requirements that may result from such increased re- 
sources. This may require requests for additional funds, but in the meantime it 
is definite that the program as planned must be carried out if the commitments 
already made by the Administration are to be met. 

In addition to the short-time planning, the longer-range program must also be 
gotten under way. At the present time there are six major projects under 
construction in the Pacific Northwest which will come into operation from 1953 
to 1956. However, even these new power supplies will not be sufficient to meet 
the needs of the region. The President’s program included a recommendation 
that at least three additional projects be started. These are the Hells Canyon 
project on the Snake River for which both authorizations and appropriations 
are needed, the Ice Harbor Dam also on the Snake River which is already 
authorized, and The Dalles Dam on the Columbia River also authorized. If 
construction of these projects can be started immediately, they can also make 
a major contribution to the defense effort as well as to the over-all needs of the 
Pacific Northwest region. I wish to assert my unqualified support for this 
program, as Well as for the entire program of transmission facilities as presented 
by the Bonneville Power Administration. 

I would like to also discuss briefly the needs of the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration for operation and maintenance. Their request this year is $5,500,000, 
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representing an increase of $500,000 over the amount allowed them in fiscal year 
1951 for this purpose. This increase, I am certain, is barely enough to take 
eare of manning the expanded transmission facilities that will be completed 
in the current fiscal year, and to take care of the increased maintenance and 
business activities resulting from this expansion. I believe that this Administra- 
tion has shown over the years that they know the value of the taxpayer's dollar 
and are always striving for ways in which greater efficiency can be attained so 
that no money is wasted. This is reflected both by engineering advancements 
initiated by the Boneville staff which have resulted in decreased costs of facilities 
as well as decreased costs of operations and maintenance. It is extremely signif- 
icant that while over the last 10 years the costs of labor have more than doubled, 
the unit costs of operation and maintenance for this system have actually de- 
creased. It is also significant that even though material costs have more than 
doubled over that period, the Bonneville Power Administration has been able 
to maintain its rates of $17.50 kilowatt year and still show a substantial margin 
of net revenue each year. This reflects good management, which is at least on a 
par with the best-managed systems in this country. 

By reducing operating funds for the Administration, many people might 
believe that it does increase the over-all efficiency of the Administration’s man- 
agement. I believe that this can work both ways, and reducing these funds 
below the levels actually required will inevitably result in reduced efficiency. 
I believe that all of you gentlemen are aware of what happens when work is 
allowed to pile up and extremely large backlogs always await our every effort. 
In time, any semblance of system can be lost and, instead of taking care of that 
work by an orderly planned approach, we end up in discouragement and frustra- 
tion. This can happen to a large business operation. In short, I recommend 
that in view of the fact that the management of the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration has shown such an enviable record of business efficiency and efficient 
management, that they be entrusted to use funds sufficient to provide for the 
needs that they feel do exist. This power system is one of the largest in the 
country and it would certainly be unfortunate if it were permitted to deteriorate 
because of insufficient funds to properly maintain it. Again I recommend that 
the full request for operation and maintenance be allowed. 

I would like to also refer to a point which I believe is a misconception. 
Operation and maintenance expenses as referred to here are not on the same 
basis as for other functions of Government, in that they must be repaid from 
rates charged for power service just the same as are the capital costs of the 
power producing and transmission facilities themselves. None of the money 
appropriated for these purposes is a direct loss to the taxpayers. Every dollar 
that is appropriated for these purposes will be repaid and repaid with interest 
as are all of the capital investments made in the power system. 


Montana—First Congressional District, Bonneville Power Administration, 1952 
fiscal year estimates, facilities wholly or partially in district 
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Mr. Kirwan. Does anybody wish to ask any questions? It has been 
a pleasure to have you with us again, Mr. Mansfield. You always 
have Montana at heart in all your discussions. 

Mr. MansFietp. Mr. Chairman, may I make one additional request ? 
First, of course, I want to thank you for your kind remarks and this 
committee for the consideration it has always shown to my requests. 
I would like once again to ask this committee to consider very seriously 
putting the Yellowtail project in eastern Montana from phase B into 
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phase A. If this committee will allow this to be done that project 
can get started and it will mean a great deal to the development of 
that part of our State. Furthermore, I would like to be recorded 
at this time as being opposed to the tie-in of the electric power grids 
of California with the Bonneville power grid in the Northwest. I 
want to see northwest power developed for our area and [ am against 
the link with California for that reason. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Kirwan. Allright. Thank you for testifying before us. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 7, 1951. 
SoutHweEst Power ADMINISTRATION’S CONSTRUCTION PRroGRAM 
WITNESSES 


D. C. McKEE, PRESIDENT, EMPIRE DISTRICT ELECTRIC CO. 

R. K. McPHERSON, ATTORNEY, EMPIRE DISTRICT ELECTRIC CO. 

FRANK M. WILKES, PRESIDENT, SOUTHWESTERN GAS & ELEC- 
TRIC CO. 

R. L. ARNOLD, ATTORNEY, SOUTHWESTERN GAS & ELECTRIC CO. 

HON. BOYD TACKETT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 

HON. E. C. GATHINGS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Norrect. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The subcommittee has for consideration appropriations of the South- 
western Power Administration. I believe our first witness will be 
Mr. D. C. McKee. Will you please proceed to make your statement, 
Mr. McKee ? 

Mr. McKer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the subcommittee, we are very 
pleased to have the opportunity to appear before your committee 
this morning on a subject that is very important and very vital to 
the electric industry in the Southwest. We appreciate very much 
this opportunity to appear before your committee. And for the infor- 
mation of the committee I would like to give you the names of the 
companies represented here today. 

Mr. Norrenti. You head this group or committee ? 

Mr. McKee. Mr. Wilkes. 

Mr. Norrewt. All right. Will you give the names of the companies 
you represent 4 

Mr. McKer. I will give the names of the companies: Kansas Gas 
and Electric Co., Kansas City Power & Light Co., St. Joseph Light & 
Power Co., Missouri Public Service Co., Missouri Gas & Electric Serv- 
ice Co., Missouri Power & Light Co., Missouri Utilities Co., Arkansas- 
Missouri Power Co., Arkansas Power & Light Co., Southwestern Gas 
& Electric Co., Gulf States Utilities Co., The Empire District Electric 
Co., and Kansas Power & Light Co. 

The facilities which the Southwestern Power Administration pres- 
ently proposes to construct through appropriations, and the facilities 
which it proposes to acquire through use of the continuing fund, re- 
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quire an outlay of $66,000,000 of Government money and the use of 
33,000,000 pounds of copper and 44,000,000 pounds of steel and other 
critical materials. 

I want to express opposition to the expenditure of this money and 
the use of these materials to duplicate service now being supplied, at a 
time when every dollar and every pound of critical materials is needed 
in the defense program, and at a time when not only the electric in- 
dustry, but every business utilizing these critical materials is forced 
to cut back on their use. 

The Southwestern Power Administration is requesting appropria- 
tions to augment certain existing appropriations for the construction 
of transmission lines. and substations in Missouri, to serve loads now 
being served by Empire—and I refer to our company as Empire—or 
adjoining companies. In addition, Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion proposes to lease and eventually to acquire other transmission 
lines to be built by Northwest Electric Power Cooperative, Inc., 
Central Electric Power Cooperative, Inc., and KAMO Electric Co- 
operative, Inc., which would merely duplicate and replace the service 
now rendered by Empire or adjoining power companies in Missouri 
and Kansas. (‘These supercooperatives are hereafter referred to as 
Northwest, Central, and KAMO, respectively.) 


OPPOSITION TO SOUTHWESTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION'S PROGRAM 


I appear in opposition to the request of the Southwestern Power 
Administration for appropriations in the amount of $1,560,000 to 
build lines in the service area of Empire and adjoining companies in 
Missouri. I also ae the expenditure of $2,936,000 previously 
appropriated by the Eighty-first Congress for these same lines, and I 
advocate that the requests for additional appropriations be denied, 
and that the appropriations previously authorized for this purpose 
be withdrawn, thereby saving the Government $4,496,000. I further 
oppose the use by the Southwestern Power Administration of its 
$300,000 continuing fund for the lease and acquisition of transmission 
lines, not authorized by the Congress, and I urge that the use of the 
continuing fund be limited to the emergency purposes for which’ it 
was originally represented it would be used. The misuse of the 
$300,000 continuing fund is the device through which Southwestern 
Power Administration proposes to acquire transmission lines not 
authorized by the Congress, and to acquire steam plant capacity for 
marketing purposes, which was not intended under the Flood Control 


Act of 1944. 
AREA COVERED BY THE EMPIRE DISTRICT ELECTRIC CO. 


The Empire District Electric Co. furnishes electric light and power 
in 24 counties where the States of Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Arkansas converge. There is submitted herewith a map which shows 
the location of the power plants and the principal transmission facili- 
ties of Empire and a portion cr adjoining utility systems in Missouri 
and Kansas, and Empire’s interconnections with other power com- 
panies. The map shows communities served and, by use of blue dots, 
indicates the points of delivery where rural electric cooperatives are 
now receiving service, and the points of delivery where service was 
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requested and service has been offered under contracts which have been 
before the cooperatives for execution for nearly a year. Imprinted on 
this map are red dotted lines showing the proposed lines to be con- 
structed by Southwestern Power Administration in Empire’s terri- 
tory, at a cost of $4,960,000. 

The solid red lines show the proposed lines of KAMO to be built 
in Missouri and Kansas, the Northwest line and a portion of the 
Central line all to be built with REA funds and leased to SPA. 

The G. & T. cooperatives are referred to as supercooperatives in 
order to distinguish them from the local REA distribution coopera- 
tives, which extend service to farms. 

The solid red line extending from the Bull Shoals Dam to Arkansas 
and Jefferson City is a line to be built through funds from REA to be 
leased and acquired by SPA. 

These solid lines extending north through Springfield, through 
Clinton to Kansas City represent a smaller line proposed to be built 
by Northwest Cooperative with a 40,000-kilowatt steam plant on the 

Missouri River within 10 miles of the large steam plant of the Kansas 

City Power & Light Co. These two cooperatives are being leased to 
' SPA. All the other red lines are a network to be built by the KAMO 
_ electric cooperative, another supercooperative. 
I want to point out the difference between supercooperative and 
the local distributing cooperative which takes the power and distrib- 
utes it to the farmers. These supercooperativees are made up of a 
group of cooperatives to build these vast duplicating transmission 
limes. I draw that difference particularly because no company is repre- 
sented in this room or the United States has any quarrel with the 
local cooperatives for carrying out the functions for which they were 
created under the terms of the REA Act and that was to extend serv- 
ice into the rural areas not receiving service, 

I wish to State for the record that the part of the KAMO line, 
extending from a point near Miami, Okla., to a point near Cassville, 
Mo., has been constructed. We were serving these cooperatives but 
they built this transmission line and we are no longer providing the 
service to two cooperatives. 

The large map to the left is the map of all the principal electric 
lines in the central and southwestern district from Nebraska to the 
Gulf. 

The Empire system is interconnected to the south with that of the 
Arkansas Power & Light Co., through a 154,000-volt transmission 
line which is routed by way of Norfork Dam and Bull Shoals Dam. 
Its system is interconnected with the other major power systems from 
Nebraska to the Gulf. These interconnected companies have sched- 
uled for completion during the period 1951-53 additional power plant 
capacity of more than 1,800,000 kilowatts. This is in addition to any 
| power capacity which may be developed by Government hydro 

projects. 

The coordinated interconnection of the major companies in the 
Southwest assures that all power resources, wherever developed in 
the region, are made available to all power users in the area, without 
the building of any lines by the Government, with the exception pos- 
sibly of a few short lines from the reservoir projects to the nearest 
point of the interconnected companies’ system. Through the Em- 
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ire’s integration with this interconnected system, any hydro power 
Svile can immediately be put into Empire’s system, and made 
available to preferred customers now being served by Empire, with- 
out the construction of any transmission lines by the Government. 


NO POWER SHORTAGE IN AREA SERVED BY “EMPIRE” 


There is no power shortage in territory served by Empire. 

Every municipality and industry in Empire’s service area has avail- 
able an adequate, dependable, and economical supply of electricity. 

In addition to the requirements of the retail customers in the area, 
Empire supplies power to several other private companies and munici- 
palities for resale. It supplies 6 cooperatives at 18 different points 
of delivery. Contracts have been offered by Empire for three other 
points of delivery to these cooperatives. All of the increased growth 
of the cooperatives has been cared for, and in Empire’s construction 
program, the future growth of these cooperatives has been provided 
for. No cooperative on Empire’s system has been short of power. 
There has been no curtailment of power by Empire, nor has power 
been rationed or voltage been reduced due to lack of power. There 
has never been a complaint by any cooperative to any regulatory body 
relative to rates or service. ‘The construction of lines by the distribu- 
tion cooperatives to serve additional farms has never been delayed 
by lack of adequate power supply. 


SPA’S CONTRACT NEGOTIATIONS WITH POWER COMPANIES 


Empire has endeavored to negotiate contracts with the Government 
to transmit its power over Empire’s lines. 

In the 1949 session, there was presented to the Congress a $30,000,000 

rogram of the Southwestern Power Administration for a compre- 
beinse program for a net work of transmission lines in the South- 
west, for the purpose of distributing Government hydropower to pre- 
ferred customers under the Flood Control Act of 1944. The Congress 
granted SPA a cash appropriation of $4,000,000 and contract author- 
ization of $5,000,000 to start the program. However, during the con- 
sideration of the bill, strong representations were made that these 
appropriations were being granted only as a “club” to enable the 
Administrator to make favorable contracts with the power companies 
in the area, and that no lines would be built in any company’s territory 
if that company were willing to contract to distribute the Government 
power on fair and reasonable terms, as exemplified by the Texas Power 
& Light contract. Empire, along with other power companies, agreed 
to enter into such a contract. 

After the passage of the Department of the Interior appropriation 
bill, the Southwestern Power Administration indicated that it desired 
to negotiate contracts with the private utility companies in its area 
in three groups. The Oklahoma companies comprised one group; the 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and southeastern Missouri companies in the 
second group; and Missouri Public Service Co. of Warrensburg, Mo., 
and Empire, and possibly the Kansas companies, the third group. The 
negotiations with the Oklahoma companies resulted in an agreement 
acceptable to the administration and to them, which has been seared 
by the Secretary of the Interior and by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. Empire not only expressed to the administration its willingness 
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to contract on the same basis as the Oklahoma contract, and I not only 
testified last year before this committee that Empire was willing to 
execute such a contract, and before the Senate committee that Empire 
was ready and willing to execute such a contract; but wrote to the 
Administrator on August 18, 1950, after the contract was executed 
between the Administrator and the Oklahoma company, seeking a 
date to start negotiations for such a contract. Empire received a reply 
from the Administrator dated August 23, 1950, in effect denying Em- 

ire the opportunity to negotiate any form of contract. The Missouri 

ublic Service Co. likewise advised the Administrator that they wanted 
a date to negotiate a contract and likewise received a letter denying 
them the opportunity. 

In the face of the apparent desire of the Congress for the power 
companies to negotiate a contract, which would eliminate the ex- 
penditure of funds by the Government to build transmission lines, 
and in the face of Empire’s efforts to negotiate such a contract, the 
Southwestern Power Adniinistration proceeded on a ergot in 
Empire’s service area which directly will cost a total of $4,960,000. 
In addition SPA has negotiated contracts with REA supercoopera- 
tives which require the outlay of an additional $38,576,000 of Govern- 
ment money for transmission lines in Missouri and Kansas. 

I contend that this is contrary to the express desire of the Congress, 
and moreover, I contend that it is absolutely unnecessary because the 
preferred customers in Empire’s area can receive Government power 
over Empire’s lines without the expenditure by the Government of a 
single dollar or the waste of a single pound of copper. 

Now, I should like to give a description of the projects requested 
by the Southwestern Power Administration. 

In SPA’s request for appropriations to the Eighty-first Congress, 
the projects for transmission lines and substations in Empire’s service 
area were designated as the southwestern Missouri project and the 
western Missouri project. The requests now being made for consider- 
ation are for funds in addition to the amounts provided in last year’s 
BE and these lines and substations apparently have been 
redesignated as western Missouri project. This project embraces the 
line Mansfield, Mo., to Carthage, Mo., to cost a total of $4.960,125 for 
which appropriations were made of $2,936,250 for 1951 and for which 
the request before your committee is now $1,560,600, which evidently 
is not enough to complete. 

For convenience, I should like to insert in the record the tabulation 
of the total estimated cost, the 1951 appropriations, and those proposed 
for 1952. I am also submitting a map indicating the various sub- 
projects by the number used in the tabulation: 


Western Missouri project 





Total cost 


Subproject estimate 


| 1951 





Springfield-Mansfield 154-kilovolt line_._____- $594, 375 $564, 375 
Springfield-Carthage 154-kilovolt line cdi bo aasaseaeue 960, 525 912, 525 
Mansfield substation 121, 000 115, 006 
Springfield substation 154/66 kilovolt , 767, 105 591, 100 
Clinton substation 154/66 kilovolt 714, 850 500, 250 
Carthage substation 154/66 kilovolt 802, 270 253, 000 
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The appropriations previously authorized by the Congress for proj- 
ects in Missouri have not been expended. The commitments which 
have been made, apparently, are for transformers, oil switches, and 
like materials, readily cancelable. The materials are of such character 
that they not only could be used, but are needed, in other areas for 
defense production and they are a type of equipment that can he 
shipped anywhere. Nothing permanent has been constructed. 

The Administration contends that the western Missouri project is 
needed in order to serve the transmission system to be built by the 
supercooperative KAMO and leased to SPA, and to serve the munici- 
palities of Springfield, Carthage, and Lamar, and assumes that $29.- 
743,000 will be spent by Northwest and Central to construct 400 miles 
of transmission line to be acquired by SPA, although the direc 
request now is only for $1,560,000. Thus SPA proposes to spend 
$43,536,000 in southwest Missouri and southeast Kansas to duplicate 
service now being supplied or available. This expenditure of $4,960.- 
000 is absolutely useless unless this other $38,000,000 is spent, and not 
a dime of it is needed. 

The following is an analysis of the subprojects proposed in the 
western Missouri project, showing that they are unnecessary and 
unjustified : 

First, the Springfield-Mansfield line and substations. This pro- 
pose line is intended to interconnect two lines proposed to be built by 
Central and Northwest respectively, to be leased to SPA, and to serve 
the city of Springfield with a substation at Mansfield and Springfield 
and a transmission line approximately 40 miles in length estimated to 
cost $2,482,480 of which they have received $1,510,480 and for which 
they are now asking $972,000. 

It is the purpose, they say, to interconnect the Central and North- 
west cooperatives. Now, neither of these two lines is necessary to 
serve anyone in Empire territory or for a power supply any place in 
the State of Missouri. Ifthe committee questions my statement I have 
statements from other companies who are very familiar with the whole 
thing. There is no justification for either of these lines. 

Neither of the Northwest or Central transmission lines is neces- 
sary to serve any customers in Empire’s territory, and neither will 
provide a power supply not now available in the State of Missouri. 
If the transmission line of Northwest is constructed, then this pro- 
posed SPA line would be an absolute duplication, because the Northi- 
west line would pass Springfield. If the lines are not built by the two 
supercooperatives, then the proposed SPA line would have no use 
whatsoever. 

Neither of the Central or Northwest lines, nor the proposed SPA 
project under consideration is necessary to supply the needs of the 
city of Springfield. Empire has supplied the power requirements of 
the city of Springfield, in excess of the output of its own generating 
facilities, for 37 years. It has fully met all the requirements con- 
tracted for with the city during this period. Service is supplied 
through three converging 66,000-volt transmission lines with a fourth 
under construction, and Empire will build an additional 154,000-volt 
line into the Springfield area as soon as the growth in load warrants 
its construction. 

Now, if the Central line is not built SPA has no use for this line 
connection. If the Northwest line to Bull Shoals is built, it would 
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supply the city of Springfield if that is what SPA wants to do. The 
Marshfield-Springfield line would have no purpose. 

The city of Springfield and Empire executed a new contract on 
December 20, 1948, in which the company agreed to furnish all of 
Springfield’s power requirements in excess of the city’s generation 
until 1960, at rates approved by the Federal Power Commission. In- 
herent in this contract is Empire’s obligation to build any additional 
facilities necessary for an adequate power supply for Springfield. 
With this contract and Empire’s ability to perform, there is no neces- 
sity or justification for any funds to be appropriated by the Govern- 
ment to construct any line to Springfield. The city of Springfield 
does not need service from SPA to obtain an adequate power supply, 
or to be assured of dependable service at fair rates. There is no justi- 
fication for the Federal Government to spend millions of dollars of 
taxpayers’ money and use millions of pounds of critical materials 
solely for the purpose of subsidizing the power costs of the city of 
Springfield or, in fact, any other municipality, which pays no taxes 
from its electric utility operations to support the Federal Government. 

We have been in business 40 years. We are in a position to meet 
any request Springfield makes. 

I appreciate, gentlemen, that this is not a legislative committee. 
It is an appropriation committee. But I cannot help but register 
my views on this matter. The fundamental evil of this whole pro- 
gram rests with the Flood Control Act under which the preference 
clause gives preference to nontaxpaying agencies over those who have 
supported the Federal Government. There is nothing equitable or 
fair that communities in our area or in any area should obtain Gov- 
ernment power if there is any advantage to it in prices due to subsidy, 
that they should get it to the exclusion of the 57,000 customers we 
serve or the 124 communities who make possible our company alone 
to paying $1,400,000 in taxes and over $800,000 into the Federal 
Treasury and yet, under this program of the flood control, advantages 
and preferences go to the nontaxpaying agencies. In other words, 
if you are socializing your business we will give you preference. But 
that is not a matter for this committee, I appreciate. 

Let us look at the next project. 

The Springfield-Carthage line and substation, total cost $1,762,795. 
This amount has been appropriated and they are now requesting 
$174,000. This line is a parallel line from an existing 66,000-volt 
line of Empire between Springfield and Joplin and the Carthage 
area, a 154,000-volt line from Aurora to the Joplin-Carthage area. 
Empire has another 66,000-volt line from Springfield, via Bolivar, 
to Greenfield and Carthage, one added line under construction, mak- 
ing 3 lines existing. The proposed spa line serves no customer be- 
tween Springfield and Carthage and to justify it, they say this line 
is needed to supply the city of Carthage, Lamar, Mo., and KAMO. 

Along this line is the ctiy of Mount Vernon which is the county 
seat. Empire has served that city for 20 years and recently executed 
a 5-year renewal of its contract with a 5-year extension after that. 
It is not proposed to serve anyone in between according to represen- 
tations made. Carthage, Mo., which is the terminus of this proposed 
line, has a municipal plant, and is presently connected for emergency 
service with Empire’s 66,000-volt transmission line, with a substa- 
tion at Carthage city limits to which three sources of power supply 
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are available. Empire has previously offered to provide any addi- 
tional power that the city of Carthage might need. Empire has 
two separate lines from its principal power lara to the city of Car- 
thage and one extending through the Bolivar-Greenfield line making 
three sources of supply with 66,000 volts and an emergency connec- 
tion set up with the city of Carthage in the last war to protect them 
against any supply they might need, and Empire has repeatedly of- 
fered Carthage service at any time they require. 

There is certainly no justification for spending this $1,762,795 of 
Federal money to supply Government power to the city of Carthage 
with the wonderful power supply they have and to my knowledge Car- 
thage has never intimated any desire for it. 

The city of Lamar has its own power plant. It is located on a 
main transmission line of the Missouri Public Service Co. near the 
point of interconnection of that company and Empire. Any addi- 
tional power needs of Lamar could be adequately and economically 
served from the combined facilities of these two companies. 

Now, let us look at the third recommendation as to why we need to 
spend this money. It says it is to supply KAMO. KAMO is a super- 
cooperative composed of 21 members in Kansas, Arkansas, Missouri, 
and Oklahoma as represented on the map, of which 11 are distributing 
cooperatives in Missouri and Kansas. KAMO has loans totaling 
$8,833,000 to build 832 miles of transmission lines in southwest Mis- 
souri and southeast Kansas connecting the present or future delivery 
points with SPA projects. The company is serving these particular 
cooperatives at all the points at which they require services. KAMO 
is only building a transmission line to connect together these coopera- 
tives to connect them to the line proposed to be built directly by SPA. 

Empire’s rate to the rural farm service is preferential, 35 percent 
less than the company’s wholesale rate for similar loads; and because 
Empire supplies the cooperatives at several points of delivery on its 
system, these cooperatives are saved the expense of this heavy back- 
bone group of lines which it will be necessary to construct to inter- 
connect the transmission program. 

In July 1950, in response to requests from the local distributing 
cooperatives, some 6 weeks prior to that time, Empire submitted con- 
tracts for execution already signed on the part of the company offering 
service to the cooperatives at all the existing points and all the re- 
quested points of delivery under terms which eliminate any factors 
which the cooperatives claimed to be objectionable in any power 
company contracts. 

Every requirement for power supply requested for the next 10 
years would be assured under these proposed contracts. They gave 
us their estimated loads and their time schedule for 1955 and 1960. 
They gave us the locations at which they wanted them and that service 
would be assured to all these locations at a rate which applied to the 
quantities they desired, would average 7 mills per kilowatt-hour. I 
think that is 2.2 mills under the national average if my memory is 
correct. 

The adjoining power companies north of Empire likewise offered 
service wherever desired and all provided contract service at attractive 
rates. 

An analysis of the proposed plan of KAMO to spend $61,689,000 
shows that the cost of service to the local co-ops from the power com- 
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anies in the area would be cheaper than the proposal to use REA 

nds to build a duplicate transmission system and put power through 
this system from the Government if it were not for the fact that SPA 
subsidizes, in fact, them in an amount exceeding $700,000 annually 
which amount is the total fixed charges, operations, and maintenance 
expense assumed by SPA and paid as rental to the KAMO system in 
Missouri and Kansas. Because they take these leads for the power 
lines off their hands, that is the only reason their service is cheaper 
because a portion of it is built by someone else through the 
yovernment. 

Another witness is going to address himself to the continuing fund 
but I would like to make a few comments relative to that in a moment. 
Meanwhile, I have this comment to make on the Clinton substation 
which will involve a total cost of $714,850. This proposed substation 
is for service from the proposed northwest transmission line financed 
by REA and leased to SPA. ‘his substation is not needed because 
service to all cooperatives in that area is now adequately and econo- 
mically supplied by the Missouri Public Service Co. and other 
suppliers. 

USE OF CONTINUING FUND 


The continuing fund is a sum of $300,000 which was represented to 
the Congress to be needed as an emergency fund that Southwestern 
Power Administration is acquiring 3,480 miles of transmission lines 
and 115,000 kilowatts of steam plant capacity costing a total of 
$61,689,000 in the States of Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, and Mis- 
souri, Without the authorization of the Congress. 

In 1946, the Administrator of SPA presented to the Congress a 
comprehensive plan, estimated to cost $200,000,000 and including 
15,000 miles of transmission lines and 770,000 kilowatts of steam 
power plants. Congress refused to approve this vast duplicating pro- 
gram, and expressly disapproved SPA’s proposal to engage in the 
generation of steam power. It is evident that, through the trick 
device of the $300,000 continuing fund, SPA is endeavoring to carry 
out the building of its original hydro-steam comprehensive power 
system in the Southwest, without the approval of the Congress and 
contrary to the provisions of the Flood Control Act of 1944. 

I have before me here a section of the map which is taken as the 
heart of the map on the wall of the interconnected system covering 
a portion of the States of Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
And that program which the Administrator proposed at that time 
is represented by the green overlay map. That was the comprehensive 
plan showing the hydroelectric projects, steam plants, and 15,000 
miles of transmission line. 

Since that time a few lines have been appropriated for to connect 
the reservoir projects and a few incidental lines but through the 
device of the continuing fund in 1 years’ time SPA has acquired 3,480 
more miles of transmission lines if they are built; but loans have been 
made through five of these super cooperatives with an estimated cost 
of $61,689,000 and acquiring the output of 115,000 kilowatts of steam 
power all through this $300,000 continuing-fund device. 

The argument was presented originally that this amount of hydro 
power and the marketing of that amount of power in the Southwest 
would not be injurious to the electric industry. We had nothing to 
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fear. The hydro power would only constitute maybe 10 or 15 percent 
of the power requirements of the Southwest and we would not need 
to be concerned. That was before the continuing fund was used and 
the Southwest Power Administrator testified before this committee 
to my recollection, and I know he has said it to the power companies 
directly, that the only thing that will keep him from being the sole 
marketer of power in the Southwest is the amount of power capacity he 
can get hold of. That is the only limitation to keep him from taking 
over our business. He has stated that. 

Here is the evil of the continuing fund as I see it. This places no 
limit on the amount of power. We thought maybe if it is 10 or 15 
percent and was properly allocated over the region, it would be ab- 
sorbed and uni not injure, but under this device he can acquire 
thousands, thousands and millions of kilowatts of capacity without 
coming before this committee or the Congress to get a specific author- 
ization or appropriation. 

So, gentlemen, for that reason you can see that not only I, as presi- 
dent of the company I represent, that is in the heart of this picture, 
but all the companies represented here today, every member of the 
electrical industry in the Southwest, is aware of it. They see that when 
this principle is carried through the whole electric industry is 
jeopardized. 

So, I have four requests I would like to make to this committee. I 
respectfully ask: 

First, that the present request of the Southwestern Power Adminis- 
tration for appropriations be denied. 

Second, that the committee take appropriate action to withdraw 
the previous appropriations for lines and substations to be constructed 
in Empire’s service area. 

Third, that the committee limit the use of the continuing fund 
to the emergency purposes for which it was originally intended. 

Fourth, that the committee instruct the SPA to negotiate with 
Empire and other companies appropriate contracts, which will permit 
the marketing of the power produced at the Government hydro pro- 
jects, and thus eliminate the spending of taxpayers’ money for trans- 
mission lines and the waste of critical materials. 

Gentlemen, I appreciate very much your attentive hearing. 

Mr. Norretz. I would like to ask you one or two questions. What is 
the status of the loan from REA to the supercooperative regarding the 
construction of steam plants and transmission lines in Missouri? I 
understood the matter had gone to the courts. Will you discuss the 
status of that just briefly, please ? 

Mr. McKer. In the matter of the case that went before the court, 
I would prefer to have my counsel, who is more familiar with that, 
discuss it. . 

Mr. Norrety. Is he in the room? 

Mr. McKee. Yes. Mr. R. K. McPherson. 

Mr. McPuerson. That is pending in court here in Washington and 
will probably be heard there. The Government’s motion to dismiss 
was overruled and it will go to trial within 4 or 5 months. That is 
a guess, of course. 

Mr. Norretit. What was your motion to dismiss based on? 

Mr. McPuerson. The Government filed a motion on TVA and Ala- 
bama saying we had no standing to sue. The court held otherwise. 
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Mr. Norretx. Your suit was based on what point? 

Mr. McPuerson. Excess of authority of the REA authority in 
making the cooperative loans and SPA in selling steam power. 

Mr. Norrevt. All right. Now, one other thing: These letters deny- 
ing you the right to negotiate this contract. I think those letters 
probably ought to be made part of the record. They are no long. 

How do your rates in that area compare with the TVA and other 
companies? Give us a brief statement of your rates. 

Mr. McKer. Of our general rates or some specific rate? 


POWER RATES TO REA’S 


Mr. Norretu. The power rate to the REA’s—what do you charge 
and what do they charge? 

Mr. McKee. Our average rate for 1950 was 8.16 mills. The rate 
under the proposed contracts which have been submitted to all the 
cooperatives for all their requirements for the next 10 years will aver- 
age, based on their estimated requirements, 7 mills. We are some- 
what higher for the service than in the South and East due to the 
fact that we are in the higher fuel area than the Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
and Louisiana area, but our general schedules for other services com- 
pare very favorably but we do have the fuel differential that exists 
between the southern gas fields and particularly as we go farther 
north into the fuel area. This must be taken into consideration. 

I have here also the copy of the letter submitted by Mr. R. J. Green, 
president of Missouri Public Service Co. 

Mr. McPuerson, Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. McPuerson. On the record. 

Mr. McKer. A letter from R. J. Green, president, to Mr. Douglas 
G. Wright, Administrator of the Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion, dated September 3, 1950, and a reply dated September 11, 1950. 

Mr. Norreit. Do you know how your Senators and Congressmen 
stand with reference to these requests? 

Mr. McKer. As to the Senators, I am speaking now of my indi- 
vidual knowledge. We have, of course, a new Senator in Missouri 
that I have not discussed the matter with. I know the philosophy 
and thinking of our other Senator in Missouri. He is opposed to 
the wasting of this money and the general socialization of industry. 
We have Congressmen in several States. 

Mr. Norreti. I had reference to your immediate area. 

Mr. McKee. Yes. And I would say that the Congressman in Kansas 
and the two Congressmen in Missouri, or in our district, and the Con- 
gressman who represents northeastern Oklahoma—are all in opposi- 
tion to this matter. 

Mr. Furcoto. On page 1 of your statement, the second paragraph, 
you make a point and one reason for your stand is the present emer- 
gency situation. I think the point is well taken. But would I be 
fair in saying that even if there were not a critical situation with 
respect to materials, that your general opinion in principle would 
be the same ? 

Mr. McKesr. Absolutely. 

Mr. Furcoro. Even if there were not an emergency your position 
would be the same? 
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Mr. McKer. Yes. And for your information, I have been in opposi- 
tion to this program since 1946. 

Mr. Furcoro. I had more or less assumed so. 

Then, at the bottom of page 1, you have a statement saying this 
would merely duplicate and replace the service you supply there. 
You stand on that statement ? 

Mr. McKer. Yes. ; 

Mr. Furcoio. On page 3 you refer to lines that I thought are the 
solid red lines on the map. 

Mr. McKer. Yes. 

Mr. Furcoro. The solid red lines show the proposed lines or KAMO. 
How solid is that proposal if this is turned down? Are these going 
to be put up? Let me see if I understand what you mean by proposed. 

Mr. MckKexr. I do not think I get your point. 

Mr. Furcoro. The proposed solid red lines on the map. Whose 
proposal ? 

Mr. McKee. The supercooperative proposed to build the solid red 
and the SPA the broken red. 

Mr. Furcoro. I am referring to the solid red lines. 

Mr. McKer. What I refer to as supercooperatives. 

Mr. Furcoro. Were these lines proposed even in the absence of any 
activity on the part of SPA? 

Mr. McKee. They are proposed because of an agreement between 
the SPA and the REA to build and then lease. In other points— 
take the Northwest Electric Cooperative, it proposes to build a steam 
plant on the Missouri River of 40,000 kilowatts and to sell the output 
of that plant to the SPA for a period of 40 years and leases the trans- 
mission line to the SPA with an option to purchase at the end of 
that period for $10. In other words, SPA acquires that line. That 
particular line, I might inform you, the Administrator testified before 
the Senate comimttee that he was subsidizing this supercooperative 
in the amount of $300,000 a year. But buying power at the proposed 
Northwest plant at a higher price than they are producing this by 
taking it south. 

I have a statement here by Mr. Warren L. Porter, who is vice presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Power & Light Co. We have entered his 
statement in the record and I refer you to that to get the full story 
of the typical case. If you want the full story of Central Co-op, 
which builds from Bull Shoals, and all the details of that project, 
witnesses are available. I have endeavored to give you the portion of 
it that affects my company. 

Mr. Furcoro. At page 5 you speak of replying to the Administrator 
denying the opportunity to negotiate. 

Mr. McKee. Yes. That is the letter. 

Mr. Furcoro. Is there anyone that you know of in the area who 
wants this? The other day we had some testimony from Florida and 
other States indicating there had been expressions of desire for such 
service; and, among the people or groups or residents, no one other 
than the administrative agency wanted it. 

Mr. McKee. The local distributing cooperative to my knowledge 
have never expressed to us—as I have said, there has never been any 
complaint of any kind. We divide our territory for the most econom- 
ical service, and the area is 85 percent electrified. Missouri is 76 
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percent electrified according to the last report. It might be they have 
been encouraged to request it; but, if so, it is not because there is any 
need other than that. 

Now, then, outside of that, to my knowledge, the city of Carthage, 
the board of public works, which has to do with the power supply, 
has not requested service. I have seen nothing in the press from 
there or Lamar, which is within our territory. The City of Spring- 
field, within 60 days after we executed a contract whereby we agreed 
to take care of their requirements for 10 years, made a contract for 
10,000 kilowatts with SPA. They are only buying 8,000 now and 
only took 11,000 in an emergency last year. It may be that they want 
it for the further reason that they could get something free. But 
I am saying, as I have said, that is the reason: to obtain a subsidy, 
not because of any need for power supply. 

Mr. Furcoito. One witness the other day was willing to show that, 
so far as he was concerned, nobody wanted this thing in his particular 
locality with the exception of the people in the agency. Would you be 
willing to go that far ¢ , 

Mr. McKer. I can say the city of Springfield has made a contract 
some years ago; but, outside of that, 1 can say without qualification 
that the people in the community we serve—124 communities—cer- 
tainly are not clamoring for this program. They know the $600,000 
vai din local taxes will be lost and they will have to carry that tax 
Emden, 

And I know all you gentlemen appreciate votes. 

I am proud to say that in the last 5 years our company has had 67 
franchise elections. In those years we have renewed or obtained new 
franchises in 66 communities. We served lots of them that are not 
incorporated. Fifty-nine elections were held, as were required by 
statute, with a total vote of 97 percent favoring our franchise. In 
nearly half of the communities there was not an adverse vote. If it 
may be of significance, our company is only typical. The rest of these 
gentlemen have equally as fine records as we have. We have served 
there 40 years, and I have grown up with that company for 30 years, 
and I believe I know what the people feel about the Empire Co., and 
that speaks for the rest of the power companies. 

Mr. Jensen. I must say, Mr. McKee, that when Mr. Wright was 
before this committee a short time ago I got the impression from him, 
as I believe the other members of the committee did, that controversies 
in that area between the power companies and SPA had been pretty 
well wiped out and solved, and Mr. Wright gave me the impression 
that things were more harmonious except the question of the $300,000 
continuing fund. In fact, most every member of this committee 
complimented Mr. Wright and the utilities for getting together and 
getting these contracts signed up—these wheeling contracts. 

Now, then, I would like to know which ones of the companies that 
are represented here today are in this SPA pool of private companies 
who have signed contracts with SPA ? 

Mr. Witxes. Mine is the only company—Southwestern Gas & Elec- 
trie Co, 

Mr. Jensen. What State? 

Mr. Wirrxkes. Southern part of Arkansas. 

Mr. Jensen. And yours is the only company ? 
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Mr. Wrkes. The only one represented here today. Contracts have 
been signed with both the Oklahoma companies. Mine was signed 
about 2 or 3 weeks ago and approved by the FPC. 

Mr. Jensen. I must say I am very much surprised to know that 
Mr. Wright has not seen fit to sit down and attempt to negotiate con- 
tracts with you gentlemen as he was supposed to do and as this com- 
mittee expected him to do. 

How many companies represented here today are in negotiations 
with Mr. Wright, Administrator of SPA, in an attempt to finally 
get a contract such as the Oklahoma and Texas contracts? 

Mr. Wirxes. Our company is the only one that signed a contract 
since the Oklahoma companies, and our contract covers one little 
dam remote from any other system of the Government. It is a good 
contract and a fair contract. When I give my testimony, I will cover 
some of the details. 

Mr. Norre.n. You are going to cover that when you testify ? 

Mr. Wrxes. They have no intention to deal with any of the rest 
of us. I have letters. I will file them. The same answer was given 
less than 10 days ago by Mr. Wright with regard to additional power 
energy in northwest Arkansas. He gave me the brush-off. I will 
put this in the record and will bring them this afternoon. 

Mr. Jensen. I hope you do. 

About a week ago the Director of Territories for the Interior De- 

artment came before this committee with the Governor of the Virgin 
Fadaaie, You know, of course, that the Virgin Islands is one of 
the Territories like Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Guam. They 
made a request to this committee to appropriate $600,000 to purchase 
all the REA’s in the Virgin Islands and another request in the neigh- 
borhood of $200,000 to purchase the municipally owned plants in 
two of the towns in the Virgin Islands. 

Now, I must give them credit for one thing. They were at least 
honest and above board. They brought their request right before 
this committee and said: “Now, we want to purchase all the REA’s 
in the Virgin Islands”—$600,000 for that. Then they asked for 
$130,000 to purchase power-authority properties in two other cities. 
Then they asked for operating funds of $40,000 and rehabilitation of 
loans $20,000, making a total of $795,000. 

Now, as I said before, they at least were doing the thing in the proper 
manner. They did not ask for a continuing fund or that this com- 
mittee should not know the detailed facts. They did not use some 
device like the $300,000 continuing fund which this committee had 
appropriated for emergency purposes—in case of storms, break- 
downs, and so on where repairs had to be made in a hurry. That is 
what this committee appropriated the $300,000 for, not to purchase 
power or to enter into a contract with REA’s or anyone else to lease 
us some plants or their distributing systems. 

Unless this thing is stopped, unless this kind of business is brought 
to heel by the Congress of the United States, one of these fine days 
they will have the intestinal fortitude to ask for an appropriation to 
purchase all of the REA’s in the United States, just as the Governor 
of the Virgin Islands has done through the Interior Department, under 
which the SPA operates, being a part of the Interior Department. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, everyone of you knows that this 
committee and every member of this committee has done everything in 
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our power to help the REA’s. I am sure that not a member of this 
committee ever me that Claude Wickard would let himself be 
taken in with this kind of thing in the deal. I have great regard for 
Claude Wickard. I am sure that Claude Wickard is not the control- 
ling factor. There is someone above him who has said, “This is what 
you are going to do, Claude.” Just another example of how a slick, 
well-organized group of people in this Government have lain awake 
nights planning how they are going to socialize America, and after 
socialization comes nationalization. The power industry first, and 
after that the rest will be easy, because we know that is what happened 
in England. After the Socialists got control of all the electric energy 
of England, the rest of the socialization and nationalization of that 
great nation was a push-over, because they said, “Now, you be good 
or you will get no power.” And in this electric age the fellow who 
does not get power for his business is a gone “goose.” I can see here 
that all the rest of this program which we have opposed no end—we 
folks that want to keep free and keep private industry in our way of 
life—it is very plain to see what the purpose of this kind of business 
is that has been entered into by the SPA administration and the 
REA’s, but I am not ready yet to say that my friend Claude Wickard 
is doing this kind of business voluntarily. I am sure he is forced to 
do it by higher-ups. 

Now, you gentlemen, your company, Mr. McKee, is today furnish- 
ing all the power that is requested of you in that area ? 

Mr. McKee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you have any defense establishments down there 
in your area that would need more power than you could furnish at 
this time or that yor are not able to furnish under your expanding 
program of more power and more distribution system ? 

Mr. McKer. There are no loads in that area that we cannot serve. 
We have served the great lead- and zinc-mining plants. 


CAMP CROWDER IS BEING REACTIVATED 


This camp has been served since the termination of the last war and 
we are meeting their needs there. We installed additional facilities 
for the oil-pipe lines through the area, and there is no cooperative 
power need that is not being served. Under our construction program 
we have spent some $16,000,000 in the last 5 years. We have pretty 
near a $10,000,000 program ahead of us in the next 2 or 3 years as 
needed for capacity and extensions of service. That, combined with 
the resources of the Southwest power pool, will amply meet all de- 
mands. Not only our company but any company in the Southwest can 
meet its obligations if given an opportunity and if no threat of de- 
struction is held over us. This is already hampering some companies, 
and may hamper us in obtaining necessary capital from investors 
who iene their money in good faith in our business. If we are ham- 
pered by that, because of the fear we have of any individual consid- 
oa investment in the industry, that is a serious thing to think 
about. 

Mr. Jensen. Let me ask you this question. ITs it not a fact that 
these companies represented here today, of which you gave a list at 
the outset of your remarks, were joined together in their facilities and 
you joined together in this organization during World War II for the 
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purpose of making completely certain that any defense needs in that 
great area would be taken care of and that power could then flow from 
one system to the other, and by so doing you did take care of every 
power need in that area during World War II, and you are ready to 
do it again in world war IIT? 

Mr. McKee. That is correct. 

Mr. JENsEN. You are ready to do it now? 

Mr. McKee. We are doing it, and we will take care of the future. 

Mr. Jensen. And your rates are governed by the regularly estab- 
lished Government agencies in State and Nation which determine 
what your rates shall ‘be? 

Mr. McKee. That is true, and in the particular case of my com- 
pany our rates are regulated by the several commissions regulating 
public service in Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Missouri, and by the 
Federal Power Commission. 

Mr. Jensen. You are pretty well regulated? 

Mr. McKee. Very thoroughly and completely. 

Mr. Fenton. I know you have placed these letters that you have 
mentioned from the SPA and the Administrator’s refusal in the record. 
You know, when it comes time to marking up this bill, it takes a lot 
of reading, and I am wondering whether Mr. McKee could give us 
the gist of Douglas Wright’s refusal to meet him, just in a few words. 

Mr. McKer. Yes. In order that you may know the nature of my 
inquiry to Mr. Wright, I will read this: 


At a meeting with you in Tulsa, Okla., September 23, 1949, and at subsequent 
meetings, representatives of this company indicated its desire to enter into a con- 
tract with the Government which would enable the Administration to serve its 
customers in the service area of this company by the use of Empire’s facilities. 

At that time, you indicated your willingness to negotiate such a contract, but 
you expressed the desire to defer such negotiations until you had completed the 
contract with the Oklahoma utilities. 

Now that the contract has been made between the Administration and the 
electrie utilities in Oklahoma, this company desires, as soon as practicable, to 
consummate a similar contract with the Government. 

We will appreciate it if you will designate a date when we can meet you in your 
office in Tulsa for this purpose. 


Now, I read the paragraph out of his reply: 


The difficulties that must be overcome for the suceessful working of the con- 
tract are such that we feel that the arrangement should prove itself before any 
attempt is made to extend it to other areas. The plans which we propose for the 
advancement of our program in your area are such that we propose they be 
carried through irrespective of whether or not we ultimately develop contractual 
arranzements with you along the lines of the Oklahoma companies’ contract, and 
we have no requirements for service demanding that contractual arrangements 
be undertaken at this time. * * * The plans which we propose for the 
advancement of our program in your area are such that we propose they be 
carried through irrespective of whether or not we ultimately develop contractual 
arrangements with you along the lines of the Oklahoma companies’ contract, and 
we have no requirements for service demanding that contractual arrangements 
be undertaken at this time. 


On August 23 following that date he makes a contract with all of 
these lines I have shown you. And one other point if I may add. 
Contract Bo me oe that I have shown in the western Missouri 
contract of $2,936,250 on which they are asking $1,560,000 to complete 
the initial part of that program is the money I referred to be given 
only to be used “as a club” if we do not negotiate. That same money 
is being used and we had no chance to negotiate. That is the reason 
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I feel justified in asking you to assert your right to withdraw the 
money that Congress gave That is the program which was started 
there and it serves no useful purpose 

Mr. Fenton. You have quite a lot of REA’s in your area? 

Mr. McKerr. We serve six cooperatives. 

Mr. Fenton. And you enjoy pride in relationship with them? 

Mr. McKee. We have aided them in every way. We have had no 
controversy over territory or customer service and working together 
we expect to have 100 percent electrification of the area. 

Mr. Fenton. How extensive is your coverage of the farm areas 
right now ? 

Mr. McKer. I estimate in our immediate area somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 85 percent and the average for the State of Missouri 
was somewhere in the neighborhood of 76 or 78 percent. In our own 
company area, we have added some 8,000 customers in the last 5 years 
and spent $2,500,000 to extend service. 

Mr. Fenton. I think that is about all, Mr. Chairman, except to say 
I am glad we have some areas that are still fighting for private in- 
dustry. I will admonish them to keep on fighting. 

Mr. McKee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norreti. Thank you, Mr. McKee. Who is your next witness? 

(Letters filed by Mr. McKee are as follows:) 


Tue Emprre District ELectrric Co., 
August 18, 1950. 
Mr. DoueLas G. WRIGHT, 
Administrator, Southwestern Power Administration, 
Tulsa 1, Okla. 

Dear Mr. Wriant: At a meeting with you in Tulsa, Okla., Setember 23, 1949, 
and at subsequent meetings, representatives of this company indicated its desire 
to enter into a contract with the Government, which would enable the Adminis- 
tration to serve its customers in the service area of this company by the use of 
Empire's facilities. 

At that time, you indicated your willingness to negotiate such a contract, but 
you expressed the desire to defer such negotiations until you had completed the 
contract with the Oklahoma utilities. 

Now that the contract has been made between the Administration and the 
electric utilities in Oklahoma, this company desires, as soon as practicable, to 
consummate a similar contract with the Government. 

We will appreciate it if you will designate a date when we can meet you in your 
office in Tulsa for this purpose. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Yours very truly, 
D. C. McKEE. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
SOUTHWESTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION, 
Tulsa 1, Okla., August 28, 1950. 
Mr. D. C. McKEE, 
President, the Empire District Electric Co., 
Joplin, Mo. 

Dear Mr. McKee: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of August 18, 
1950, inquiring as to when it will be possible for your company to undertake 
negotiations with the Government in an endeavor to work out a contract for 
interchange of electric power and services similar to the contract which the 
Government has entered into with the Oklahoma companies. 

Since September 23, 1949, when the Government undertook negotiations with 
the Oklahoma companies which lead to our present contractual arrangements 
with them, many factors have become known and considered, and a great deal 
of doubt and opposition has been expressed as to the workability of the type 
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of arrangement which we have undertaken. These conditions have demonstrated 
beyond any possibility of argument that complete cooperation and coordination 
between the Government and the Oklahoma companies will be necessary if the 
contract is to operate successfully. 

The difficulties that must be overcome for the successful working of the con 
tract are such that we feel that the arrangement should prove itself before any 
attempt is made to extend it to other areas. The plans which we propose for 
the advancement of our program in your area are such that we propose they 
be carried through irrespective of whether or not we ultimately develop contrac. 
tual arrangements with you along the lines of the Oklahoma companies contract, 
and we have no requirements for service demanding that contractual arrange- 
ments be undertaken at this time. 

We believe the Oklahoma contract is going to work and this Administration 
proposes to do everything within its power to secure its success. When the 
contract has demonstrated beyond any doubt that it is a workable arrange 
ment, and that it would be in the best interest of the Government to extend it to 
other areas in the Southwest, it would then seem only reasonable that we would 
be interested in undertaking negotiations with you. 

We deeply appreciate your expression of interest in cooperating with this 
administration, and we hope our mutual efforts toward such cooperation will 
result in a coordinated arrangement for the best interests of all concerned. 

With kind regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Dovetas G. WRIGHT, 
Administrator. 


Missourr PusBiic SERVICE Co., 
Warrensburg, Mo., September 3, 1950. 
Mr. Doveitas G. Wricut, 
Administrator, Southwestern Power Administration, Tulsa 1, Okla. 


Dear Mr. WricHT: It is our understanding that you have entered into a con- 
tract with the two electric utility companies in Oklahoma, which enables the 
Southwestern Power Administration to serve its customers in the service area 
of these two companies by the use of the companies facilities. 

On September 23, 1949, at a meeting in Tulsa, and at subsequent meetings, 
representatives of our company have indicated our desire to enter into a similar 
contract between Southwestern Power Administration and this company. At 
the Tulsa meeting you expressed a desire to complete negotiations with the 
Oklahoma companies before starting negotiations with other utility companies. 

We are, therefore, wondering if you have any definite plans as to when you 
will be ready to negotiate with our company. It will be appreciated if you fix 
a date when we can meet with you for the purposes of negotiating a similar 
contract. 

An early reply to this letter will be appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
R. J. GREEN, President. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
SOUTHWESTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION, 
Tulsa 1, Okla., September 11, 1950. 
Mr. R. J. GREEN, 
President, Missouri Public Service Co., Warrensburg, Mo. 


Dear Mr. Green: Your letter of September 5, 1950, has been received and it 
was held for my personal attention upon my return from a trip to the west coast. 
In your letter you asked if this Administration had any definite plans for 
negotiating with your company a contract similar to that which was executed in 
July of this year between the Oklahoma companies and Southwestern Power 
Administration. 

Since September 23, 1949, the date of the meeting in Tulsa between representa- 
tives of SPA and your company, the feasibility of the contract which we have 
negotiated with the Oklahoma companies has met with a great deal of doubt 
and opposition from many quarters. Undoubtedly many problems will arise 
which will require complete cooperation between the Government and the Okla- 
homa companies, and which will have to be solved, if the contract is to operate 
successfully. 
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This Administration will have to adjust itself and will have to reorganize 
a number of its divisions to cope successfully with the problems engendered by 
the Oklahoma contract. We feel it is to everyone’s advantage that the contract 
demonstrate beyond the shadow of a doubt that it is a successful and desirable 
arrangement between the Government and private utility companies, and that, 
from the Government’s standpoint at least, it is a smooth-working arrange- 
ment, before it should be extended to other companies within the power supply 
area of Southwestern Power Administration. 

The plans which we have formulated for the advancement of our program 
in your area are such that we propose they be carried through irrespective 
of whether or not we ultimately develop contractual arrangements with you 
along the lines of the Oklahoma contract, and we have no requirements for 
service demanding that contractual arrangements be undertaken at this time. 

We believe the Oklahoma contract is going to work, and this Administration 
proposes to do everything within its power to insure its success. When the 
contract has demonstrated that it is a workable arrangement, and that it would 
be in the best interest of the Government to extend it to other areas in the 
southwest, it would then seem only reasonable that we would be interested in 
undertaking negotiations with you. However, we cannot set a definite date for 
such negotiations at this time. 

We deeply appreciate your expression of interest in cooperating with this 
Administration, and we hope our mutual efforts toward such cooperation will 
result in a coordinated arrangement for the best interest of all concerned. 
With kind regards, [ am 

Sincerely yours, 
Doveias G. Wricut, Administrator. 


Mr. McKee. Mr. Chairman, I should like to submit for inclusion in 
the record a statement prepared by Warren L. Porter, vice president 
of the Kansas City Power & Light Co. of Kansas City, Mo., to which 
I made reference in my statement to the committee. 

Mr. Norretx. It will be received and made part of the record at 
this point. 
(Statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WARREN L. Porter, VICE PRESIDENT, KANSAS City Power & LIGHT 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., BerorE THE HoUse APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 
EIGHTY-SECOND CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION, MARCH 1951 


On January 31, 1950, the Administrator of Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion approved a loan of $18,393,000 to Northwest Electric Power Cooperative, 
Ine. for the construction of a steam electric generating station and a system of 
high voltage transmission lines. 

As this statement will show in more detail, this loan is intended to provide 
for the construction of 

(a) A 40,000-kilowatt steam-electric generating plant less than 20 miles from 
existing sources of ample power constructed without use of public funds; 

(ob) A 220-mile 154-kilovolt transmission line which can bring no power into 
the area but is intended to transmit energy from a higher fuel-cost area to a 
lower fuel-cost area; and 

(c) A 560-mile network of 154-kilovolt and 66-kilovolt transmission lines, with 
some 40 substations and minor lines, designed for the supply of loads, some 300 
percent greater than existing loads, which are assumed to develop in the next 
9 years, 

An estimate of critical materials required for the proposed transmission 
lines and substations is attached hereto as exhibit A. A map of the region, 
showing the existing facilities in black lines, the present delivery points in blue 
circles, and the facilities proposed to be built by Northwest Electric Power 
Cooperative, Inc., in red is attached as exhibit B. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT 


Northwest Electric Power Cooperative, Inc., is a generating and transmission 
Cooperative or Super-Cooperative formed by seven distributing rural coopera- 
tives, all located north of the Missouri River in the western half of Missouri. 
Their service extends to a minor extent into southern Iowa. Electric service 
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to the public generally is rendered throughout this same area by one or another 
of five electric utility companies, i. e., St. Joseph Light & Power Co., Missouri 
Power & Light Co., Missouri Public Service Co., Missouri Gas & Electric Service 
Co., and Kansas City Power & Light Co. The present requirements of the seven 
cooperatives, amounting in total to approximately 15,000 kilowatts, are for the 
most part presently supplied by these five utilities. St. Joseph Light & Power 
Co. supplies approximately one-half of the total directly to distributing coopera- 
tives. Most of the remainder is supplied by the other four companies with 
energy produced by Kansas City Power & Light Co. Electric power and energy 
is presently delivered by the utilities to these seven distributing cooperatives 
at 19 delivery points dispersed throughout their service area. 

The power and energy received by the seven distributing cooperatives from 
the five electric utility companies in the year 1950 were as follows: 








| Kilowatt | Kilowatt- 








demand | hours 

Manmoets’ Hilscirie Cnopoerative, Ine... 2-2. 2, 673 | 6, 279, 869 
Platte-Clay Electric Cooperative, Inc____- Se, ae OOOO 1, 869 | 6, 194, 104 
North Central Missouri Electric Cooperative, Inc_....-.---.---------------- | 1, 048 | 3, 657, 712 
Atchison-Holt Electric Cooperative _ _- ONES Pr Cae Ee eee Gl 2,160 | 8, 586, 000 
Nodaway-Worth Electric Cooperative, Inc_.........---..----------- seweu 2, 220 | 7, 106, 500 
Northwest Missouri Electric Cooperative... ...........---..-.--------------- 2, 640 | 9, 267, 600 
CARY Teme as SOO RR TO, SII oon on ok ccd cece ences ncecccongauvaadl 1, 847 4, 695, 200 

a eee Cry CONN ci ii i ead | 14, 457 | 46, 728, 405 

| 





The cooperatives also purchased a minor part of their 1950 requirements from 
other sources, principally municipally-owned stations. Data for 1950 on these 
purchases are not now available. A major part of this supply has been taken 
over by the companies since the latest published report. The total 1950 demand 
is approximately 15,000 kilowatts and the total energy requirements approxi- 
mately 49,300,000 kilowatt-hours. 

In justification of the loan, REA officiais represent that the loads of these 
cooperatives will be approximately 37,000 kilowatts in 1954 and 64,644 kilowatts 
in 1959. The loan presumably provides for facilities designed in accordance 
with these estimates, which represent assumed growth of 150 percent and 330 
percent in 4 and 9 years, respectively. 

The $18,393,000 loan to N. W. provided aproximately $7,000,000 for a 40,000- 
kilowatt, 2-unit steam-electric generating station at Missouri City, Mo. ; $5,000,- 
000 for a 154,000-volt, 220-mile transmission line connecting the steam plant with 
Bull Shoals Dam in Arkansas; and $6,000,000 for transmission and sub-trans- 
mission lines from the Missouri City’s steam plant to about 40 substations of the 
distributing cooperatives. 

Nothing whatever is provided in this loan for distribution facilites to extend 
service to persons in rural areas 

Simultaneously with the announcement of the REA loan to N. W., it was 
announced that N. W. had entered into a contract with SPA under which the 
entire output of the Missouri City steam plant is to be purchased by SPA for a 
period of 40 years. The transmission line to Bull Shoals is to be delivered to 
SPA under a 40-year lease with the option to purchase at any time at its then 
unamortized cost. Of the facilities to be constructed from the proceeds of this 
loan, only the transmission system from Missouri City to the cooperatives’ sub- 
stations are to be retained for the use of REA. 

The following comments are offered with respect to the three principal sub- 
divisions of this project: 


I. STATEMENT AS TO STEAM-ELECTRIC GENERATING STATION 


The proposed steam plant, of 40,000-kilowatt capacity in two units, is to be 
located at Missouri City, Mo. The site of the proposed plant is within 12 miles 
of the new 132,000-kilowatt Hawthorn station of Kansas City Power & Light 
Co., scheduled for completion in the summer of 1951, and within 17 miles of 
downtown Kansas City and the two present generating stations of the com- 
pany. The Kansas City Power & Light Co.’s total capacity, upon completion 
of Hawthorne station, will be approximately 486,000 kilowatts (summer rating), 
an excess of some 120,000 kilowatts over the peak demands of 367,000 kilowatts 
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expected in August 1951. In anticipation of accelerated normal load growth and 
expected defense requirements, Kansas City Power & Light Co. has ordered a 
third unit, of 99,000-kilowatt capacity, for installation at Hawthorn in 1953. 

St. Joseph Light & Power Co., which presently supplies approximately one-half 
of the cooperatives requirements, will likewise have ample capacity available. 
After the completion of a new unit in June 1951 it will at no time through 1953 
have reserves of less than 30;000 kilowatts. The Kansas City and St. Joseph 
stations are interconnected at 154,000 volts with each other and with stations 
in Iowa and Illinois which makes additional reserves of capacity available. 

Other power sources in the area include Missouri Power & Light Co.’s 6,000- 
kilowatt steam-electric station at Brookfield and Missouri Public Service Co.’s 
1,650-kilowatt oil-engine plant at Trenton. That company will put a new 1,000- 
kilowatt oil-engine plant in service at Ridgeway in March 1951. 

The load estimates used herein include a reasonable estimate of the demands 
of the seven cooperatives forming the N. W. supercooperative. 

From a transmission standpoint the cooperatives can be mode economically 
supplied from two interconnected generating points, as Kansas City and St. 
Joseph, than from any single generating point, such as Missouri City. 

The major part of the companies’ power sources described are in being; the 
remainder, except for the 99,000-kilowatt unit to be installed at Kansas City 
in 1953, will be in service some 2 years before the supercooperative can build 
its proposed steam plant. 

Under the contract between the N. W. Cooperative and SPA, SPA will purchase 
the entire output of Missouri City at 80 percent annual load factor, guaranteeing 
a minimum annual payment of $1,685,600 for 282,000,000 kilowatt-hours. All 
of this energy except N. W.’s requirements (presently less than 50,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours) will be transmitted south, toward Bull Shoals, by SPA. 


If. STATEMENT RE MISSOURI CITY-BULL SHOALS TRANSMISSION LINE 


Included in the loan to N. W. is an amount of $5,116,000 for the 154,000-volt 
transmission line connecting the Missouri City steam plant with Bull Shoals Dam. 
The line is 220 miles long, all outside of the service area of these cooperatives. 
Under the terms of the contract between N. W. and SPA, it is to be delivered 
to SPA immediately upon construction under a 40-year lease-purchase arrange- 
ment whereby SPA takes complete control of the facility, with the option to 
purchase at unamortized cost at any time during the term of the contract. 

The ostensible purpose of this line is to make Government-generated hydro- 
electric energy from Bull Shoals available to the cooperatives in northwest 
Missouri. The fact is, however, that this line was never intended to bring 
hydroelectric energy into northwest Missouri, but it is to be used to transmit 
surplus steam-generated energy from Missouri City toward Bull Shoals, and 
away from the area in which a power shortage is alleged by REA to exist. It 
cannot be otherwise in view of SPA’s commitment to buy the entire 40,000- 
kilowatt output of Missouri City at a minimum of 80 percent load factor. This 
will require a practically continuous southward flow of energy and preclude 
any northward flow. The Administrator of SPA has admitted in testimony 
that he cannot get hydro power past the steam plant—he would not even try— 
and that the real purpose of the line is to transmit steam-generated energy south 
to “firm up” his hydroelectric energy. This is at best an uneconomical pro- 
cedure, as fuel costs in Missouri City area are from 50 to 100 percent higher 
than in the areas to which the energy is to be transmitted. 


III, STATEMENT RE TRANSMISSION LINES WITHIN THE N. W. COOPERATIVE’S 
TERRITORY 


Included in the loan to N. W. is an amount in excess of $6,000,000 to provide 
(a) approximately 57 miles of 154,000-volt transmission line from the Missouri 
City plant to approximately the center of N. W.’s territory, and (b) a network 
of 505 miles of 66,000-volt lines and 75 miles of 33,000-volt lines, together with 
some 40 substations and related facilities. 

As the map marked “Exhibit B” will show, these proposed lines are almost a 
complete duplication, geographically, of the lines of the electric utility com- 
panies which now serve both the REA and non-REA customers in this area. 
There is no doubt that the proposed lines, intended to serve REA loads only, 
are of greater capacity than the present lines of the companies. The pro- 
posed REA lines are presumably designed, and amply so, to supply the 64,644 
kilowatts of load reflected in the REA estimates for 1959. The companies make 
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no claim that their present facilities are in all respects adequate to provide for 
an increase of over 300 percent in rural electrification loads, nor do they believe 
that either their customers or their investors should have been required to 
assume the financial burden of such expansion so far in advance of the need 
or on the basis of such questionable estimates. Needless to say, the cooperatives 
will immediately shoulder that burden when and if the proposed facilities are 
built. The companies further believe that in fhe face of present shortages 
neither they nor anyone else should ask or be granted the use of critical materials 
for such extravagant expansion. 

The REA has not, to the companies’ knowledge, made public any details of its 
estimates of load growth for these cooperatives. Through their initial develop- 
ment stage their percentage growth from year to year has been quite rapid. It 
is probable that very considerable further growth will in fact occur, by reason 
both of increasing use by present customers and addition of new customers. 
An assumption that they will more than quadruple their requirements in the 
next 9 years appears, however, to be an extraordinarily optimistic basis upon 
which to predicate immediate construction of facilities. Portions of the area 
are already nearly saturated with service by the companies and the coopera- 
tives; other portions are not of a character to support high individual average 
use. It may readily be concluded that a substantial part of the estimated poten- 
tial demand is either nonexistent or represents nonfarm loads already served 
by the utilities and municipal systems. 

Proponents of the supercooperative have sought to justify the project on the 
basis of alleged failure of the utility companies to provide adequate service 
in the area. Upon examination these claims prove to be exaggerated, and to 
stem in many cases from deficiencies in the cooperatives’ own distribution 
systems. To the exent that the claims of shortages are valid, they must be 
considered in the light of the fact that all of these seven cooperatives were 
organized since immediately prior to World War II, and have experienced most 
of their growth during a period when shortages and restrictions on the use 
of materials and labor curtailed construction of all types. 

During the past 2 or 3 years the cooperatives have in most cases declined 
to enter into purchase agreements on any basis except short terms that leave 
the utility no opportunity to recover its investment in facilities directly required 
for the service to the cooperative. This reluctance on the part of the coopera- 
tive is the direct result of the Rural Electrification Administration’s promo- 
tion of the generating and transmission cooperative. 

The companies are nevertheless carrying out a program which will take 
eare of increased loads as they develop. In 1948 Kansas City Power & Light 
Co. and St. Joseph Light & Power Co. completed and put into service the 154- 
kilovolt line connecting their two systems and extending to a connection with 
important power services in Iowa, thus firming up the supply and delivery 
of energy to the cooperatives supplied out of Kansas City, St. Joseph, and Mary- 
ville, i. e., the entire western half of Northwest’s area. In April of 1951 the 
companies will have completed a 66-kilovolt line from Kansas City to Hamilton, 
Mo., which is near the load center of these seven cooperatives. Kansas City 
Power & Light Co. and Union Electric Co. (St. Louis) have begun the construc- 
tion of a 154-kilovolt line connecting their two systems, to be completed early 
in 1952. This line will traverse the southern portion of the Northwest’s service 
area, and will provide a firm basis for the supply, from either or both of these 
large systems, of all loads in the central and eastern sections of that area. 
Specifically, it will greatly increase the power available at all the delivery 
points in the southern portion of Northwest’s area, either by direct service 
from substations on the new line or by relieving load on present 66-kilovolt 
lines. Missouri Power & Light Co. will by April 1, 1951, have completed the 
extension to Kirksville, Mo., of its 66-kilovolt line from Moberly to Macon. That 
company will also, by early 1952, have completed a 66-kilovolt line from Moberly 
to Brookfield, and an 8,000 kilovolt-ampere substation at Brookfield, where 
it has a 6,000-kilovolt steam-electric generating station. Missouri Public Serv- 
ice Co. has fortified service in the northern portion of the area by installation 
of a 1,000-kilowatt oil-engine generating unit at Ridgeway, to be in service in 
March 1951. 

The facilities mentioned are only the major items in a continuing program 
which also includes increases of substation capacity at many points, increases 
in size of conductors, installation of automatic circuit breakers on branch lines, 
rerouting of lines to eliminate flood hazards, and other measures to eliminate 
interruptions and keep capacity ahead of demand. In short, there is at present 
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no known deficiency that is not in process of correction, and no REA require- 
ment that will not be met if reasonable agreements can be reached with the 
cooperatives. 


Exuisitr A.—Estimate of critical materials required for transmission facilities 
proposed to be constructed by N. W. Electric Power Cooperative, Inc, 


77 miles, 795 MCM A. C. 8S. R., Bull Shoals to Springfield, Mo. : Pounds 
Aluminum 975, 000 
Steel core 
34’’ steel shield wire 
No. 4 solid copper pole grounds 

180 miles, 397,500 CM A. C. 8. R., balance of 154-kilovolt system : 

Aluminum 1, 100, 000 
Steel core 715, 000 
3¢"' steel shield wire 530, 000 
No. 4 solid copper pole grounds t 45, 000 

505 miles, 4/0 A, C. S. R., 69-kilovolt system : 

Aluminum : 1, 644, 000 
I a ek cntcs reels he apablavcetirmon anion 772, WOO 
86’ copperweld shield wire: 





113, 500 


No. 4 solid copper pole grounds 

40 substations: 
ARDS SARIS 2 ESC aa a EE eR See 71, 222 
Total copper bus and connections and grounding 12, 140 


It was assumed that 36 substations would have wood pole structures and 4 
substations would have steel structures. 

No fabricated items are included in the above figures (disconnects, insulators, 
etc.). Generating plant and associated substation as well as Bull Shoals sub- 
station are not included. 

Mr. Wirkes. As you gentlemen of the committee well know, I have 
appeared several times before this committee in opposition to what we 
think is nationalization, without specific congressional action, of the 
utility industry. At the present time, we think that the forces in 
Government who desire this consummation have the tools in their 
hands whereby they can accomplish their purpose. 

In the five consecutive years I have appeared here I have appeared 
as a witness in opposition to appropriations requested by Southwest- 
ern Power Administration. - From what I have learned through these 
appearances, I know that it is the consensus of this committee and the 
corresponding Senate committee that the public-private power con- 
troversy be resolved through the negotiation and consummation of 
equitable contracts under which preferred customers, as defined in 
section 5 of the Flood Control Act of 1944, may be served whenever 
feasible through the existing lines and facilities of the electric utility 
companies operating in that area. 

Since my last appearance before this committee, our country has 
become engaged in an armed conflict in a foreign land. It has, there- 
fore, become increasingly important that we not only save taxpayers’ 
dollars, but that we conserve the physical resources of our country, in 
order to make an all-out effort against our common enemy; and it has 
become more important than ever that the contracts which I have just 
mentioned be negotiated and consummated. 

We called the attention of this committee last year to the innocent- 
sounding continuing fund of $300,000 which was made available 
through an appropriation bill for the Department of the Interior for 
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the sole purpose of making contracts with the private companies similar 
to that made on April 4, 1947, by and between the Texas Power & Light 
Co. and the Southwestern Power Administration. 

In order to make this whole matter clear to this committee, we want 
to call your attention to certain historical facts as follows: 


THE RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ACT OF 1936 


In 1935 President Roosevelt was given a blank check for $5,000,000,- 
000 to be used for rehabilitation purposes. From this fund, he set 
aside $50,000,000 for rural electrification purposes. Only about 
$1,000,000 was spent in 1935. 

In 1936 Congress passed one of the best acts ever put on the statute 
books of America, known as the Rural Electrification Act of 1936; with 
slight amendments this is still the law. Its special provisions were the 
creation of a loaning agency for the purpose of making loans to per- 
sons, States, subdivisions thereof, cooperatives, nonprofit organiza- 
tions, and private companies for the sole purpose of “providing elec- 
tric energy to persons in rural areas not receiving central station serv- 
ice.” The act was careful to exclude any Federal agency as possible 
recipients of such loans. 

Rural areas were defined as areas outside of cities and towns of 
more than 1,500 inhabitants. Annual appropriations were to be 
made on a lump-sum basis, from which individual loans were to be 
made by the Administrator, with the proviso that when making such 
loans, the Administrator must certify that in his opinion the loan 
would be self-liquidating. Under this act, since 1936 through fiscal 
1951, there have been appropriations by the Congress of $2,850,000,000. 
Of this appropriated sum actual advances have been made in the 
amount of only $1,750,000,000. As of January 1, 1951, there was 
approximately $1,100,000,000 of funds left ‘“‘on the shelf” to the credit 
of the Administrator. The last report of the Rural Electrification 
Administration was that the job of rural electrification is now ap- 
proximately complete for the entire country. There have been re- 
peated efforts made by representatives of the public power trust to get 
their hands into this blank-check fund, but up until January 1, 1950, 
these efforts had been unsuccessful. 


THE FLOOD-CONTROL ACT OF DECEMBER 22, 1944 


In the summer of 1944, in order to provide a backlog of worth-while 
projects to employ the members of the Military Forces as they were 
released from the services, and as a stopgap until normal operations 
could be resumed in the United States, Congress began to consider 
an omnibus flood control bill, which would provide for a number of 
multiple-purpose projects (flood control, navigation, and incidental 
power). When this bill was before the Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee, a representative of the tax-paying electric utility industry ap- 
peared before the committee, and warned it of the dangers of this 
worth-while bill being twisted so as to set up operations similar to 
those in the Tennessee Valley, in Nebraska, and in the Pacific North- 
west. The committee responsive to these warnings stated in its re- 
port that it desired a method of disposing of power and energy pro- 
duced incidentally at multiple-purpose projects which “would pre- 
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vent the creation of a public power trust which would be unduly 
competitive with private industry.” The Flood Control Act of 1944 
was passed in December with the protective clauses desired by the 
committee included in section 5 of that act, which provides: 

1. Sales agent—Department of the Interior. 

2. Widespread use of incidental power. 

3. At lowest rates consistent with good business principles. 

4, At rates to be approved by the Federal Power Commission, 
which should be high enough to cover all costs of operation, interest 
on the investment of Government in power facilities, and amortiza- 
tion of such investment. 

5. All moneys collected on this basis were to be deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States, thus creating a trust fund which would 
insure the taxpayers of one part of the country from being burdened 
to furnish cheap electric rates to some more favored area, such as was 
the case in the Tennessee Valley Authority area, in Nebraska, and the 
Pacific Northwest. 

6. The Department of the Interior had to come back to Congress 
every year for appropriations for its operating expenses; thus Con- 
gress kept its finger on the purse strings to prevent illegal and extrava- 
gant expenditures by the Department of the Interior. 

7. It provided the Department of the Interior could construct or 
obtain by lease or other agreement “from funds to be provided by 
the Congress only such transmission lines and related facilities as are 
necessary to deliver power and energy from such projects in wholesale 
quantities to facilities owned by the Federal Government, public 
bodies, cooperatives, and privately owned companies.” This proviso 
meant that before the Department of the Interior could build even a 
mile of transmission line, it was the intent of the Congress that it 
would have to appear before the proper committee and demonstrate 
beyond question of a doubt the necessity of such lines. 

In 1946 the Southwestern Power Administration, which had been 
designated by the Department of the Interior as its sales agent, ap- 
peared before Congress with its so-called comprehensive plan for de- 
velopment of the southwest area, consisting of the States of Missouri, 
Arkansas, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, and Louisiana. This comprehen- 
sive plan called for construction of some 15,000 miles of transmission 
lines, duplicating almost completely the similar transmission system 
of the 12 major electric utility companies operating in the area. In 
addition to the transmission lines, this appropriation requested ap- 
proximately 850,000 kilowatts of steam generating plants. Congress 
denied this appropriation and definitely told Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration that it had no legal right to build steam plants. Congress 
also refused to approve the blanket appropriation for thousands of 
miles of transmission lines, that is, each transmission line must stand 
on its own feet as to its necessity. Similar action was taken in 1947 
and 1948. 


METHOD OF AVOIDING THE CLEAR INTENT OF THESE TWO FACTS 


Thus, we have two acts—one which provides : 

“A blank check for billions of dollars designed to be used ‘for the 
sole purpose of serving persons in rural areas who are not receiving 
central station service’; and, the other which provides: 
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“A sales agent for ‘power and energy produced at multiple-purpose 
projects under control of the War Department’.” 

There is no constitutional authority which permits the Feder:| 
Government to buy electricity from any source, either public or pri- 
vate, for resale in competition with its citizens, nor is there any author- 
ity for the production by Federal bodies of steam power for sale in 
such competition any more than for the production of clothing, shoes, 
or food for similar purposes. These facts, however, are no deterrent 
to these two Bureaus. The present plan is the formation of super- 
cooperatives, sometimes called G. and T. cooperatives, having as mem- 
bers three or more of the local distribution electric cooperatives. 
These supercooperatives then proceed to borrow millions of dollars 
in a blanket fund (from the Rural Electrification Administration in 
Washington) for the purpose of constructing large steam generating 
plants and thousands of miles of transmission lines. The entire out- 
put of the steam plants is then sold by this supercooperative to tlie 
Department of the Interior—Southwestern Power Administration— 
for a term of 40 years at a price which will cover all costs of opera- 
tion, interest, and amortization on the operation of the power plant 
plus apparent profit to the supercooperative of from 20 to 35 percent. 
The transmission lines thus financed are then leased in their entirety 
to the Department of the Interior—Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion—for a term of 40 years to be operated and maintained (in effect. 
owned) by the Department of the Interior—Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration. At the end of the 40-year period transmission lines be- 
come the property of the Southwestern Power Administration on the 
payment of $10. In the Southwest, contracts have'already been mace 
between the Southwestern Power Administration and supercoopera- 
tives involving the expenditure of more than $60,000,000 in generating 
plants and transmission lines on the part of the supercooperatives, 
and involving payments from the Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion to the supercooperatives of approximately $8,500,000 annually. 

How does Southwestern Power Administration propose to pay 
Rural Electrification Administration this $8,500,000? It does not 
dare to go before an appropriation committee of the Congress and ask 
for permission to lease several thousand miles of unnecessary trans- 
mission lines, and it dares not go before a committee and ask for sev- 
eral millions of dollars per year appropriations to buy steam plants. 
Again the ingenuity of the bureaucrats gets around this seemingly 
unsurmountable obstacie. 


CONTINUING FUND 


In December 1943, one of the catch-all appropriation bills (Public 
Law 216), a so-called continuing fund of $100,000 was set up for the 
Department of the Interior to “care for emergencies and providing 
for continuous operation” of the dams at Denison, in Texas; Norfork, 
in Arkansas; and Pensacola, in Oklahoma. No money was ever taken 
out of this fund from 19438 to 1949. In 1949, an amendment was made 
to the appropriation bill for operation of Department of the Interior 
in the Senate committee transferring this $100,000 continuing fund 
to a new continuing fund set up under the said amendment. The 
continuing fund was increased to $300,000 (it might just as well be a 
$10 continuing fund) and it was made available for “lease of trans- 
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mission lines and purchase of electrical energy” in addition to its 
original purpose. : 

A continuing fund is a peculiar animal. As long as there is any 
money in the Treasury of the United States collected from the sale of 
power and energy by Southwestern Power Administration (the re- 
cipient of the continuing fund), it can write checks and withdraw 
money from the Treasury. Thus a continuing fund of $10 would be 
just as effective as one for $300,000 except for the manual labor 
of writing the additional checks. 

There is absolutely no supervision of expenditures made from this 
fund, as every activity of the Southwestern Power Administration 
with the exception of actual construction work can, from the wording 
of the appropriation act of fiscal 1950, be without too much torture 
placed under the provisions of this fund. 

Mr. Douglas G. Wright, Administrator of Southwestern Power 
Administration, in making a statement before the Appropriation 
Committee of the Senate in 1950, was asked the question as to “how 
much money he could spend annually from this continuing fund.” 
His reply was that the top limit was the amount of money which he 
collected from the sale of electric energy during that year, and that 
if he could get the checks written fast enough, he could spend $100,- 
000,000 per year or more out of this $300,000 continuing fund, and that 
without ever coming back to the Congress for any further appro- 
priation. 

In the appropriation bill coming up in March 1951, the South- 
eastern Power Administration is asking for a similar continuing fund 
of $200,000. If this is granted, and if the efforts of the power com- 
panies to get Congress to understand what is being done to it by 
these two Bureaus fail, the Rural Electrification Administration plans 
to spend the hundreds of millions of dollars which it now has “on 
the shelf” and a large part of the additional millions of dollars which 
Congress will undoubtedly appropriate for rural electrification in 
future years to build duplicating steam plants and thousands of miles 
of duplicating transmission lines, and the Department of the Interior 
is planning to pay out these generating plants and transmission lines 
so they can claim to be self-liquidating through these innocent-sound- 
ing continuing funds. Not a single farmer not now served will be 
served by these plans. ; 

Effect of this bureaucratic action on national economy during emer- 
gency: 

At the beginning of World War IT, the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration in Washington thought it saw an opportunity to get 
into the general power business in a big way. It started a number 
of plans for generating plants and heavy transmission lines osten- 
sibly to serve war industries. These plans were continued after 
Pearl Harbor with utter disregard to orders of the Army and 
Navy Munitions Boards, and were not finally stopped until hearings 
before the Military Affairs Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives in February 1942, resulted in severe reprimand to Mr. Krug, 
and to the Rural Electrification Administration for the period of the 
war. 

History now repeats itself and we find the Department of the In- 
terior and the Rural Electrification Administration in Washington 
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taking advantage of the emergency situation to again plan these 
grandiose schemes of generating plants and transmission lines by 
direct avoidance of the clear intent of these two acts. If they are per- 
mitted to carry through this iniquitous scheme, they will waste hun- 
dreds of thousands of kilowatts of generating capacity duplicating 
generating capacity already available from hydro projects if used 
solely for for peaking capacity. In the Southwest alone, they will 
waste 35,000,000 pounds of irreplaceable copper and 45,000,000 pounds 
of equality critical steel, and more than 30,000,000 board feet of lum- 
ber. If this initial drive by the Department of the Interior and the 
Rural Eectrification Administration in Washington gets by, they 
already have plans made up which will waste additional materials to 
the extent of more than a quarter of a billion pounds of copper and 
more than one hundred million pounds of steel, besides all of the man- 
power which will be required for the construction of generating plants 
and transmission lines absolutely necessary. 

The Department of the Interior at the present. time has charge of 
all Federal electric power marketing and transmission in the United 
States, and apparently it is its purpose smugly and publicly to prate 
about shortages of vital materials while, under the table and by devi- 
ous means, it is proceeding to waste vast quantities of these critical ma- 
terials for its own socialistic schemes; in fact, many times any economy 
possible by curtailment of civilian requiremtns. 

If these plans are allowed to stand, the taxpayers’ money intended 
to pay for power facilities in multiple purpose projects will be 
squandered on this bureaucratic plan to absolutely destroy the tax- 
paying electric utility industry, and to socialize that section of the 
American economy. 

We want to urge upon this committee that in this year’s appropria- 
tion the iniquitous situation which has arisen by reason of the con- 
tinuing fund created in 1949 to the Department of the Interior, be 
stricken out and that in its place be set up a flat sum as the emergency 
fund to take care of actual emergencies and provide for continuity 
of service without the right to use any part of it for the purchase of 
steam power which is certainly not contemplated in section 5 of the 
Flood Control Act. We would like to suggest to this committee that 
this sum be set at $500,000, which is many times more than the actual 
amount spent by the Department of the Interior in taking care of 
“emergencies and continuity of service” in the years from 1947 to 
1951 on the Texas Power & Light contract. 

It would be a simple matter for the Department of the Interior 
to come before your body in succeeding years to ask for an increase in 
this allotted sum if it should prove to be too small to take care of 
their requirements. 

I should like now to deal with another matter. 

When I last had the privilege of appearing here, the contract 
between the Southwestern Power Administration and the Oklahoma 
companies had been negotiated and approved by the contracting 
parties. It has recently been approved by the Federal Power Com- 
mission, and is now in effect. At that last appearance I gave my 
full approval to the principle embraced in the Oklahoma contract; 
and since that time I have negotiated a contract for my company 
with Mr. Wright, of SPA, which covers the Narrows Dam project 
at Murfreesboro, Ark. By the terms of this agreement my com- 
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pany purchases the entire output of the project with the right to 
schedule the power and energy there produced. In return, the 
Government receives $207,000 a year, coupled with the right to 
repurchase from us at the dam site 5,000 kilowatts of power and 
accompanying energy to serve any customer that the Government 
may select, at any place where the customer may be located. _Addi- 
tionally, my company is obligated to serve REA cooperatives at 
any place on its system up to 5,000 kilowatts of power and accompany- 
ing energy. For this service to the Government customer we are 
allowed a credit in power purchased from the Government of 60 cents 
per kilowatt per month and 4 mills per kilowatt-hour. We receive 
1 mill per kilowatt-hour for all service furnished to REA coopera- 
tives throughout our system, up to a total of 12,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 
The maximum right of the Government to repurchase power, however, 
lis limited to 5,000 kilowatts, whether at the dam site or by the service 
of REA cooperatives. 

We have applied to the Southwestern Power Administration for 
the further purchase of power at the Bull Shoals Dam project, and 
we hope that we will be able to agree on an equitable contract with 
him for such additional power. 

Since I wrote this statement I have received a letter saying they 
are not going to deal with them. I would like to insert this corre- 
spondence in the record. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


SOUTHWESTERN GAs & Etecrric Co., 
Shreveport, La., January 5, 1951. 


SoUTHWESTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION, 
Tulsa, Okla. 
(Attention: Mr. D. G. Wright, Administrator.) 


Dear Mr. WricHT: We are naturally making our plans for proposed trans- 
mission and generation for supply to areas in which our company operates for 
several years in advance. We would like to explore with you at your con- 
venience the possibility of making a contract for some of the Bull Shoals power 
along the same lines as the contract which we have negotiated for Narrows Dam. 
We have in mind the construction by our company of 110 volt-line which has 
been planned by us for some years from Siloam Springs to Eureka Springs to 
either Table Rock Dam site or to Bull Shoals Dam site and the purchase of 
from 15,000 to 30,000 kilowatts of peaking capacity accompanied by 200 kilowatt- 
hours per kilowatt-month of energy with the right on the part of Government to 
purchase back from us at any of points on our interconnecting system either in 
Arkansas, Texas, or Louisiana proper portion of the capacity purchased by us 
for resale by Government to cooperatives now served by us. 

We understand, of course, Bull Shoals will not be available until 1953 or may- 
be 1954, but since it takes about 2 or 3 years to construct power generating 
facilities, we feel negotiations for 1953 and 1954 delivery should be started as 
soon as convenient to you. Awaiting your reaction to this proposal and with 
kindest personal regards. 

Yours very truly, 
FRANK M. WILKEs. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
SoUTHWESTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION, 
Tulsa, Okla., January 15, 1951. 
Mr. FRANK M. WILKEs, : 
President, Southwestern Gas & Electric Co., 
Shreveport, La. 

Dear Mk. WiLKEs:We have your letter of January 5, 1951, advising that you 
would like to explore the possibility of making a contract for some of the Bull 
Shoals power along the same lines as the contract that we have negotiated with 
you in connection with power from the Narrows Dam. 
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As you know, the Narrows Dam project is one of the hydroelectric projects 
that is not interconnected with the Government’s integrated system and that our 
contractual arrangements with you for the disposition of power were primarily 
based on this condition. The Bull Shoals project will be fully integrated with 
the Government’s other hydroelectric production, and the power from our 
integrated system is treated as a unit regardless of its source of generation. 

We have previously advised you that we will not be in a position to consider 
extending contractual relationship with the utility companies on power available 
from our integrated operation until a certain amount of experience has been 
secured through operations under the Oklahoma contract, and further develop- 
ment of load and marketing arrangements. We may undertake from time to 
time certain interim arrangements for marketing of power from our integrated 
system and in event any such arrangements appear desirable with your company, 
we will, of course, discuss them with you. 

It seems entirely possible that the transmission facilities available to this 
Administration through present contracts, and the present construction program, 
will be adequate for any contractual relationship that might be worked out 
between us at any later date and that the construction of a new line by your 
company from Siloam Springs to Table Rock or Bull Shoals Dams would 
duplicate facilities presently under construction and contracted for by the 
Government. 

It is our intention to implement operations under the Narrows Dam contract 
as rapidly as possible after the confirmation and approval of rates in the contract 
by the Federal Power Commission. 

With kind regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
DovuG.ias G. WRIGHT, Admintstrator. 

Mr. Wirkes. Both the Oklahoma contract and our contract to pur- 
chase power from Narrows Dam are patterned on the Texas Power & 
Light Co.’s contract with SPA which was approved April 7, 1947. 
Although they differ somewhat in their wording, all three accomplish 
the same objectives. In the latest letter by Mr. Wright to Mr. McKee 
SPA says they have to have time for the Oklahoma contracts to be 
seasoned. They have had since April 7, 1947, on the Texas Power & 
Light contract. It has worked satisfactorily to the Texas Power and 
to SPA and I have heard Mr. Wright state before that committee, a 
similar committee of the Senate, that that contract made it absolutely 
unnecessary for him to build a transmission line in Texas. The same 
thing is true of the Oklahoma contracts. The contracts are substan- 
tially alike and when he goes writing this letter weaseling round about 
the Oklahoma contract to be seasoned before he can make a contract 
with the Missouri company it is just weaseling. 

All those three contracts provide for: 

1. A convenient and workable solution for the sale of power and 
energy from multi-purpose dams in the area; 

2. Preference of the quantity of power and energy produced at such 
dams to public bodies and rural electric cooperatives ; and 

3. The sale of power and energy to public bodies and cooperatives at 
the lowest possible rates consistent with sound business principles. 

These achievements have been reached under the above-mentioned 
contracts without the expenditure of a single dollar of the taxpayers’ 
money for the construction of transmission lines or steam generating 
plants, in order to serve these preferred customers in compliance with 
section 5 of the Flood Control Act of 1944. 

Notwithstanding what has been accomplished in contractual ar- 
rangements between the utility companies and SPA, it now appears 
that this method of serving preferred customers has been abandoned 
in favor of an arrangement under the terms of which REA finances 
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and builds through the medium of supercooperatives, vast transmis- 
sion networks and steam plants, which, as soon as they are built, are 
turned over to the Southwestern Power Administration through a 
power contract, under which SPA purchases and schedules the entire 
output of the steam plant and eventually acquires the transmission 
network. 

Congressman Jensen, I appreciate the remarks you made about 
Claude Wickard and agree with you 100 percent. I have always 
thought a lot of him. Last April, when this contract for the Arkansas 
Electric Cooperatives was submitted to Mr. Wickard for approval, 
I took a copy of that contract and made up 10 copies of it and analyzed 
the contract. I sent these 10 copies to Mr. Wickard and asked for the 
privilege of meeting the staff and I would give them 10 days to let 
them read my objections tothe contract. He had about 10 of his men 
with him. They started out picking my analysis to pieces and when 
they did that I commenced picking them to pieces. 

Mr. Wickard said what I think his new lawyers and new engineers 
said. “He said, “I wish I had not signed the others and I will not 
sign this.” On Saturday—Thanksgiving day—Mr. Wickard signed 
that contract. It was there for 6 or 7 months, but over the protest of 
our delegation and over the protest of their Senators they went ahead 
and signed it. You are absolutely right when you say somebody else 
put the finger on him. 

Mr. Jensen. For your information, I am not guessing. I know it 
and I know where the pressure comes from. 

Mr. Witxes. This sort of method, obviously, is diametrically op- 
posed to the principle of SPA-T. P. & L. type of contracts, since it re- 
quires the expenditure of vast Federal sums and the useless employ- 
ment of vast quantities of scarce, Government-rationed materials. The 
SPA-T. P. & L. type of contract is a valuable contribution to Govern- 
ment-business cooperation. This contract has been espoused by the 
Congress because it reduces to the minimum the necessity of Govern- 
ment construction, it realizes the electric industry’s inherent respon- 
sibility of providing at all time the facilities for continuous and ade- 
quate service wherever required, and it promotes the type of coopera- 
tion between Government and private enterprise which we believe 
is the fundamental step in a new economic area in America. Now 
the trend is reversed; and in our view, unless action is taken by this 
committee, the REA-SPA type of arrangement will be pursued to an 
extent that will substantially duplicate and parallel all facilities of 
the private electric companies in our area, and will eventually result 
in their ruin. 

The REA-SPA type of arrangement is made possible by the use 
of the continuing fund, which I described to you briefly last year in my 
testimony and which is also covered in my filed statement this year. 
As you know, the continuing fund is at the ostensible level of $300,- 
000, but it is replenished from power receipts of SPA so that the 
amount available is not $300,000 but the entire gross power receipts 
of SPA. Thus funds which section 5 requires to be deposited in the 
Treasury are diverted to the building of unnecessary power produc- 
ing and transmitting facilities, and the cost of the dams, which should 
be amortized from SPA receipts, is ignored. It will go up until the 
third largest industry in the United States is destroyed. 
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Mr. Jensen. The private power industry ? 

Mr. Wixkes. When I last appeared before you, I expressed a fear 
that the continuing fund would be misused. It has been misused. It 
was passed by the Congress for the sole and only purpose of fostering 
the 'T. P. & L.-SPA type of contracts. Now it becomes the means by 
which approximately $70,000,000 worth of Federal power systems are 
being promoted in the Southwest, and payments to the extent of $8,- 
500,000 a year are already obligated out of this continuing fund. 

Last year, when Mr. Wright consummated his contract with the 
Oklahoma companies, $6,000,000 was rescinded by the Congress and 
returned to the United States. However, the Rural Electrification 
Administration immediately turned around and loaned $12,000,000 
of the taxpayers’ money to construct an REA-financed Federal power 
system to be leased to and eventually owned by SPA in the State of 
Oklahoma. To date, Congress has directly appropriated and author- 
ized approximately $28,000,000 for the construction of power trans- 
mission facilities in the SPA area. However, within the last 2 years, 
through the use of the continuing fund, the SPA has promoted the 
construction of approximately $70,000,000 worth of additional dupli- 
cating and unnecessary facilities. 

We want to submit to this committee that in acting under the direc- 
tives of this committee and a similar committee in the Senate, we have 
worked out with SPA contracts which will fill all the clear intents 
of the Flood Control Act of 1944 without destruction of our compa- 
nies and without burdening the taxpayers of America with a single 
dime of the cost of the power-producing facilities involved in the mul- 
tiple-purpose dams in the Southwest area. 

In the appropriation request of the Department of the Interior for 
this fiscal year, while no money is being requested for the continuing 
fund in the Southwest area, Interior is requesting a similar fund for 
the Southeast area, which involves States south of the Mason-Dixon 
line and east of the Mississippi River. We feel sure that as time goes 
on the Department of the Interior will ask for a similar fund for use 
in the Missouri Valley, in the New England, and in other areas of the 
country. Unless this Congress denies the use of continuing funds for 
promoting Federal power projects without specific authorization or 
appropriation of Congress, the complete nationalization of the electric 
industry in this country will be consummated and performance of one 
of our most vital economic functions—one that in the past has been 
handled by private funds and by private initiative—will be dependent 
upon the Federal Government. 

Mr. Norrett. Where does the power you get now come from, under 
your contract ? 

Mr. Wirxes. It comes from a little dam in the southwest corner of 
Arkansas far removed from these other dams over here. For that 
reason we had separate negotiation—not associated with any of the 
other companies. We have been getting all the power from that. 

Mr. Norretit. When does Lake Lemer come in? 

Mr. Wirixes. 1953. 

Mr. Norrett. Has there been any negotiation about it? 

Mr. Wirxes. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Norretzt. Not in your area? 

Mr. Witkes. That will be Arkansas Power & Light Co.’s area. 
The contract we have with Mr. Wright would have that dam used the 
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same way. There would be an increased amount the Arkansas com- 
pany would have to pay for it. But it would be available for peaking 
capacity and by handling it that way you get the peaking capacity 
of that very fine _— but we could only do that with this REA-SPA 
arrangement. They might just as well be sticking dynamite in half 
of these dams. The only way these dams can be repaid to the Fed- 
eral Government is to do what the Army engineers said, to sell as 
peaking capacity into the systems of the companies in the case of the 
Narrows Dam. And I think I twisted their tail to sign. The Army 
said it would have to be sold to Southwest Gas & Electric and if we 
did not buy it the dam should not have been built. 

Mr. Norrett. I wish either you or your attorney would comment 
briefly on the status of the proposed line of the REA to the super 
cooperatives in that area like we have had here in reference to Missouri. 

Mr. Wiuxes, Last spring, when I took the matter up with Mr. 
Wickard about the northwest corner of Arkansas, at that time the 
project called for $9,558,000. It was to build a 30,000-kilowatt 
plant near Ozark, Ark., and 544 miles of transmission lines extending 
to every city and town in northwest Arkansas beginning at Waldron, 
about 150 miles from the Missouri line, then going up along the west 
line of Arkansas, then east along the Missouri line for about 150 
miles, then south to the town of Marshal, Ark., and from there back 
to the point of beginning. It is about 8,500 square miles of territory 
in there. There are three cooperatives served there. Last year they 
bought from Oklahoma Gas & Electric, Southwest Gas, and Arkansas 
Power & Light Co. $187,000 of power at wholesale for resale to their 
customers. The average cost of that was 5.7 mills per kilowatt. 

They sold it to the farmer at $2.50 or $2.75 per month at 30 kilowatt- 
hours and on down on a graduated scale. 

Mr. Norretu. Does the State utility commission in Arkansas pass 
on whether the line has to be made? 

Mr. Wixxes. It does not have to pass. 

Mr. Norretn. Will you give is a brief statement on that angle? 

Mr. Wixxes. In our act, the Arkansas Public Service Commission 
has jurisdiction over whether the plant shall be built through the 
medium of granting or withholding of a certificate of public neces- 
sity. That is the regulatory provision by our State law. It does 
not have anything to do with whether the REA make the loan in the 
first instance but it does have to do with whether or not a competitive 
utility system shall be built and whether or not it is to the advantage 
- he people of Arkansas and the utility companies that it should 

e built. 

Mr. Norrett. When will the hearing be? 

Mr. Wirrxes. That application has been filed by the Arkansas co- 
operatives and we have filed for a preliminary hearing. The hearing 
will be the 28th of March, 1951. 

Mr. Norrety. When will you get the decision ? 

Mr. Wrixes. It presents complicated questions of law and fact 
and that hearing would require at least 1 month and I would not guess 
that we would have the final decision within 3 months. I would be 
surprised if we got it in that time. 

Mr. Norretu. Is the loan being held up pending that question ? 

Mr. Wirkes. I don’t know. I would assume that under existing 
law it would have to be held up. The act of 1936 provides that no 
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Joan shall be made until the local regulatory body acts on it favorably. 
So, assuming the REA, Washington, is observing their act the loan 
is being held up. 

There are many factors in that contract that stink to high heaven. 
The rate the cooperative have to pay SPA is set only to February 
1953. At that time the rates will have to be adjusted by the Federal 
Power Commission. We know the cost of building these dams has gone 
up tremendously. It was originally estimated at around $14,000,000 
and will run well over $30,000,000. Narrows Dam was estimated at 
$8,500,000 and ran $22,000,000. 

When that rate is raised on the cooperatives the result will be it 
will cost them much more than what they can pay. They can cancel 
the contract in 2 years and get the chance to go somewhere else and 
buy the power. They cannot recover the powerhouse or a foot of 
erm line built. It is the most iniquitous scheme I have ever 

eard. 

The farmer will get the worst deal but the trouble is to get the story 
out tothem. Maybe during this hearing we can get enough publicity 
that the farmer will know what Mr. Fitzhugh and Mr. McDonald are 
doing to them. That is why when I analyzed these things to Mr. 
Wickard and he said he was not going to sign it and wished he had not 
signed the others. 

Mr. Furcoio. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record). 

Mr. Furcoxo. Has there ever been a court action on this continuing 
fund? As to whether this authority is being exceeded ? 

Mr. Arnoip. The district court is now concerned with that. It is 
one of our main points whether the continuing fund as it exists on the 
statute books is followed. 

Mr. Furcoro. Is your point whether it is valid or not, or the terms 
of it are being exceeded ¢ 

Mr. Arnotp. That is a point whether it is valid as construed by the 
Department of the Interior. We say originally the thing was passed 
for the assurance of continuing operations under these loans and it 
has been distorted in our view to mean something above what the 
statutory laws require. 

Mr. Furco.o. And if it is interpreted the way you think you would 
not have any objection to it ? 

Mr. Arnoip. That is true. There are certain ambiguities existing 
in it which gives them a tool they can employ. 

Mr. Furcoto. It is being tested now ? 

Mr. Arnoxp. Yes. 

Mr. Witkes. They use the continuing fund for maintenance of 
property. Ifa big cyclone comes through, that fund is to serve so they 
won't have to come back to Congress for funds. If they made it $100,- 
000 or $500,000 that would make no difference. It is for emergencies. 

Mr. Furcoto. You do not have any objection to them using the 
money to save the property ? 

Mr. Witxes. I don’t like them to obligate $8,500,000 out of a $300,- 
000 fund in 1 year. 

Mr. Furcoro. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jensen. I think the best evidence of this continuing fund al- 
lowed by Congress can be found in the hearings of that year when 
this continuing fund was requested and was approved by Congress. 
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You will find, I am sure, that Congressmen, two or three of us, asked 
what this fund was for and the answer was, by the SPA officials, that 
it was for the purpose of taking care of emergencies, storms would 
blow down the lines and they would have break-downs. They just 
wanted this $300,000 to be sure that they would have sufficient funds 
to make these repairs so that the service would not be interrupted too 
long. Iam sure you will find that testimony in the record. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fenton. I do not think I have anything to add except that I 
want to tell these gentlemen that with the legal authority we have 
on this committee—Mr. Norrell and Mr. Furcolo and Mr. Jackson— 
Mr. Furcolo has just come on, that Mr. Norrell has pointed out the 
dangers of that revolving or continuing fund very, very clearly in the 
last year or two; and, I am sure that he is going to keep this commit- 
tee well posted as to the viciousness of the thing. 

Mr. Norreti. Thank you very much, Doctor. I don’t see any rea- 
son to reverse my attitude on it. 

We have two of my Arkansas colleagues here, Mr. Tackett and Mr. 
Gathings. Mr. Tackett represents the western area of Arkansas and 
Mr. Gathings is on the eastren side of the State. I believe Mr. Tackett 
would like to make a statement. 

Mr. Tacxerr. I am a Member of Congress from the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Arkansas, gentlemen. I do not have a pre- 
pared statement but I would like to make a few observations concern- 
ing the issue now being studied by this committee. 

Some of you will recall that during the last session of Congress I 
introduced a bill intending to prohibit loans by the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration for the construction of generation and trans- 
mission facilities to be owned, leased, used, or operated by any other 
than rural electrification cooperatives, without the consent of Con- 
gress. This proposed legislation would not prohibit the REA from 
making loans, with or without the consent of Congress, for the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of generation, transmission, 
and service facilities, or any other project, undertaking, task or opera- 
tion, by and for the sole use and benefit of the rural electrification 
cooperatives and their members. Since my bill was not reached for 
action during the last Congress. I have reintroduced it this year. 

This proposed legislation that I have introduced is highly pro- 
tested by the Government monopoly minded people because they intend 
for the Department of the Interior to use the REA money through its 
agencies, contrary to the intentions of the REA act, to construct 
generating plants and transmission lines in the name of REA but for 
the sole use and benefit of the Department of the Interior. 

Unless this is prohibited by legislation the Department will sooner 
or later obtain, by virtue of contracts with the REA, generation and 
transmission facilities that Congress has heretofore nag 2 ag ag and 
in my opinion will never sanction. They are obtaining by the back- 
door method that which Congress would not tolerate ; and they intend, 
through these contracts, to take over every REA cooperative in the 
United States. 

_ It is regrettable that this issue has developed into an argument 
in my area between private power companies and the Southwestern 
Power Administration, an agency of the Department of the Interior. 
It is not an issue or a problem for determination between private 
power companies and the agencies of the Department of the Interior— 
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it should be a battle between those who believe in free enterprise, 
including rural electric co-ops, and those who believe in socialization 
and nationalization of the electric power industry throughout the 
United States of America and, sooner or later, the nationalization 
and federalization of all communication, transportation, and utility 
operations. 

I strongly favor and wholeheartedly endorse the rural electrification 
program. I am a devout advocate of rural electrification, and am 
sincerely anxious to see every farm in the United States electrified at 
the earliest: possible date. 1 have in the past, and I shall always in 
the future, support legislation beneficial to rural electrification. | 
would suggest nothing detrimental to this meritorious project. 

It was my pleasure, while a member of the Arkansas State Legisla- 
ture in 1937, to vote for legislation authorizing the REA to do business 
in my State, and I have never since and I never will in the future cast 
a vote against the interests of the program. 

I think the rural electric cooperatives have as much right to con- 
struct generating and transmission facilities for the use and benefit of 
their members as any private company has to construct like facilities 
for its patrons. 

The good name of rural electrification would not be used by the 
few Government monopoly-minded people to federalize the electric 
power industry were the members of the rural electric cooperatives 
truthfully advised of the vicious contract and its regimenting features 
being executed by and between the Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion and the supercooperatives with the blessings of the Department 
of the Interior and the consent of the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration. The National Rural Electrification Cooperative Association 
is not only refusing to inform the co-op members of the ulterior 
motives of the SPA to gain control of their co-ops, but they are daily 
misinforming their people of the drastic involvements. The Washing- 
ton representatives of the NRECA receives their salaries and operating 
expenses from the rural electric co-ops over the country, while these 
same representatives sponsor and advocate activities detrimental to 
the better interests of the members. 

Please allow me to give you some examples: (1) The NRECA has 
falsely told the co-op members, among other things, that it is necessary 
for the co-ops to integrate their services with the Southwestern Power 
Administration in order for the co-ops to receive bus-bar electricity at 
Government-owned and operated hydroelectric dams. There is noth- 
ing farther from the truth. The Flood Control Act of 1944 gives pref- 
erence to such electricity to public bodies and co-ops, and there is 
nothing in the world to prohibit the co-ops from stringing transmission 
lines—as they have in many instances—to the bus bar in order to take 
advantage of the preference afforded them by law. 

(2) The NRECA has falsely advised the co-op members that the 
provisions of the SPA contract in nowise afford the Southwestern 
Power Administration any administrative authority over the local 
cooperative operations. 

(3) The NRECA, in order. to get from the co-ops a resolution oppos- 
ing the afore-mentioned legislation which I introduced in the last 
and present sessions of Congress, has falsely advised the co-ops that my 
bill would prohibit the Rural Electrification Administrator from mak- 
ing any loans to the rural electric co-ops for the construction of electric 
generating and transmission facilities. For confirmation of this alle- 
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gation, I suggest that you gentlemen glance at a memorandum as of 
the 17th day of January 1950 from the Washington executive manager 
of the NRECA to all managers, State papers, State presidents, and 
NRECA directors. For additional confirmation, as of a later date, 
you can glance at page 34 of the Rural Electrification magazine as of 
March 1951. In fact, I have in my possession for your scrutiny ample 
proof of all these and many other such false statements by the NRECA 
to the members of the rural electric co-ops. 

The NRECA knows beyond a possible doubt that there is not one 
word of truth in any of these, among many more, assertions; but they 
do know that their members must not be given the truth if the NRECA 
is to be successful in its efforts to assist the SPA to eventually take 
over lock, stock, and barrel the involved rural electric co-ops. 

The rural electrification program has no more loyal supporter than 
the Honorable Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the United States House of 
Representatives; and yet he and many other friends to the program 
have often publicly stated that the executive manager of the NRECA is 
rendering a disservice to the splendid rural electrification program. I 
am hopeful that it is not too late when the rural people are afforded 
an opportunity to become properly advised of the executive manager’s 
true intentions. 

It is the long suit of the Washington representatives of the NRECA 
to paint every person who questions their federalization plans as an 
obstructionist to the rural electrification program. They are finding 
it difficult; in fact, they can’t find any activity at my hands which is 
detrimental to the onward march of rural electrification. 

Three electric co-ops in Arkansas have combined and formed a 
super co-op. Now, this super co-op and the SPA have executed a 
contract wherevy the Rural Electrification Administration is to loan 
the super co-op the required money with which to construct generation 
and transmission facilities in the name of REA for the sole use and 
benefit of the SPA. By contract with the co-op the SPA is getting 
exactly what Congress has refused it. These facilities are to be dom- 
inated and controlled by this agency of the Federal Government, 
and the involved co-ops are to administer service as per the dictates 
of the SPA. The independent freedom of the local co-op board of 
directors will be greatly curtailed. While the Department of the 
Interior is buying the electric co-ops in the Virgin Islands, its agencies 
are infiltrating with the ultimate intentions of taking such co-ops in 
this country. 

I wish the membership of this Congress would read one of the 
contracts between these REA cooperatives and the SPA. Gentlemen, 
you will see by reading that contract that the SPA intends to solely 
control the REA cooperatives and sooner or later take them over. 
At least the SPA will be in position to do just that at the appointed 
time. I have always believed that any legislation, whether it be at 
the hands of Congress or the State legislature, must be administered 
at the grass-roots level if it is to serve the public as intended. If the 
SPA takes over the cooperatives in my area, it will not be long before 
the people there will need come to Washington for their orders 
governing rural electrification. 

The cooperatives in my area are building nothing. The SPA is 
scheming to build a generating plant and a web of transmission lines 
in the name of REA, to be administrated by SPA. 
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Most of us frown on monopolies, but we know that some services 
must be administered by monopolies—such as transportation, com- 
munication, and utility service. I had rather see many small monopo- 
lies well regulated by the municipal, county, State, and Federal Gov- 
ernment than one big Government monopoly, United States-wide in 
scope, controlled solely by the Government monopoly itself—the 
Federal Government. 

This continuing fund was intended, according to all reports of 
hearings conducted before congressional committees, to afford the SPA 
with emergency operation and maintenance funds. The Department 
of the Interior has construed the legislation as authorizing the use 
of such funds for any conceivable purpose the SPA might dream up, 
including the purchasing of transmission lines built in the name 
of REA. 

Under this contract that I have just mentioned to you between SPA 
and the supercooperatives, the SPA is given an option to purchase the 
transmission lines at any time from the day the lines are constructed 
for the cost of building the lines minus any rentals previously paid 
for their use, or the SPA can use the lines for a period of 40 years at a 
rental merely sufficient to repay the cost of constructing the lines— 
just as if SPA owned the lines from the beginning—and then SPA gets 
fee simple title by merely paying a token sum of $10. Now there can 
be no doubt that the facilities are constructed in the name of REA 
for the sole use and benefit of the SPA. The SPA cannot by law hold 
title to a generating plant without the consent of Congress, therefore 
the contract leaves title to the generating plan in the super co-op, but 
it is to be under the sole administration and control of SPA. The 
entire output goes to SPA and the facilities cannot be disposed of 
without consent of SPA. 

This contract prohibits the involved co-ops from using the trans- 
mission lines built in the name and with money of REA. The entire 
electricity output from the generating plant built in the name and 
with money of REA must be delivered to SPA. The involved co-ops 
are not even assured electricity at a cheaper rate than the open mar- 
ket. How can a friend to the farmer advocate this deal ? 

Gentlemen, I honestly think that if Congress is going to allow SPA 
the opportunity to take over the rural electric cooperatives by this 
back-door method, which smells to the sky, we should at least have the 
courage to legislate authority for such socialistic activities. If 
Clyde Ellis and his organization would truly represent the American 
farmers rather than the few who want the Federal Government to 
take over the rural electric co-ops, this committee hearing today would 
be unnecessary. With the State and National REA magazines and 
newspapers at his disposal he can fool a lot of people a lot of the 
time. Now, gentlemen, that is exactly what Clyde Ellis is doing. 

Mr. JENsEN. He is working for the Bureau of Reclamation and 
being paid to work for the REA co-ops. 

Mr. Tackerr. He is working solely for those who wish to abolish 
every REA in the country and turn them over to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Norrevi. I agree with you as to the law in the matter. Con- 
gress could settle that law one way or the other if it would do it. I 
wish this committee had some jurisdiction, but, of course, we have 
absolutely none over legislation. But the question involved through- 
out this Administration is whether or not the Administrator in Wash- 
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ington has power to make these loans under REA financing for the 
purpose of constructing generating plants and then letting the SPA 
or some other concern somewhere else take them over. One says they 
have no right to do it. Another says they have. I cannot. find any 
law that spells that out, and I agree with you that that could be done 
by Congress. 

Mr. Tackerr. I will tell you why it is not done. It is for the simple 
reason that even though a majority of Members in this Congress 
frown upon the idea of the rural electric co-ops being taken over 
by SPA, at the same time they fully realize it is a great problem to go 
out to their farmers and advise them of the true facts. They know 
that Clyde Ellis will lambast them with the State and National REA 
magazines and newspapers, as has been my fate. It is safer politically 
to ignore the truth. They don’t have magazines, newspapers, and 
radios with which to convey the truth. They know the popularity of 
the REA program; and while they know that their rural electric, 
co-ops are being sold down the river, they fear the difficulty of being 
able to refute the false accusations by Washington officials of NRECA 
that the Congressman is unfriendly to the REA program. I just 
don’t know any better, and don’t want to know any better than ‘to 
protest, regardless of these known odds, on behalf of my farmers, these 
obnoxious wrongs. 

Mr. Norreti. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Gathings of Arkansas. 

Mr. Garutnes. Several of us Representatives and the two Senators 
from Arkansas met in Mr. Wickard’s office and urged that he not 
approve this master cooperative plan to which reference was made. 
Our pleas went unheeded. 

I am a member of the Committee on Agriculture. The Commit- 
tee on Agriculture has full responsibility for legislation affecting the 
Rural Electrification Administration. I have been a member of that 
committee for many years. So far as I know, Claude Wickard has 
never darkened our doors. Why is that? It is because the act of 
1936 creating the REA was so broad that it was not necessary, appar- 
ently, for Mr. Wickard to come to Congress for any additional 
legislation. 

I understand this continuing fund that you gentlemen are now 
confronted with will no doubt mean that they want to go around this 
committee in the future. 

Thank you for giving me this opportunity to make these observa- 
tions. I believe the people would want checkreins placed in the hands 
of their elected Representatives. 

Mr. Norrett. I think one group in the country takes the position 
that there is no law permitting the REA’s to make loans to construct 
these generating plants and transmission lines. Another group sees 
they have plenty of law. There is the argument. If there is any 
doubt about it, and I do not know—I used to think I was a lawyer, 
but during the last 12 or 14 years I guess I have got of out practice. 
Anyway, if there is any doubt about it, Congress could set it right 
by saying you do have the authority or you do not have the authority. 

Mr. Jensen. I would like to have inserted in the record at this 
point or at some point the total amount of taxes, local, State, and 
Federal, paid by each one of the companies represented here for the 
calendar year 1950, and your estimate for 1951. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 
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Mr. Wixxes. I would also like to let the record reflect the follow- 
ing item by Mr. Carl J. Mason which gives a statement on the SPA 
and supercooperative projects in the Southwest, and their financing. 

Mr. Norre. I wich Mr. Wilkes you would give us those other- 
statements, too. Give us the names of those present here and the 
companies they represent, those who have not testified. 

Mr. Wixxes. We want to thank you for your kindness and we feel 
like old friends. We have been here so many times and do ap- 
preciate what you have done to afford us this time. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


My name is Carl J. Mason. I am a vice president of the Missouri Public 
Service Co. (referred to in this statement as the company), which has its prin- 
cipal office in Warrensburg, Mo., where I reside. 

This statement is filed to register opposition to the appropriations requested 
by the Southwestern Power Administration for the construction of transmis- 
sion facilities in Missouri, part of which are within the service area of the 
company. This statement also is filed in opposition to the use of the $300,000 
continuing fund of the Southwestern Power Administration, through which it 
plans to lease and eventually acquire a transmission system network to be con- 
structed by super-co-ops. 

The Missouri Public Service Co. has participated in negotiations, along with 
other companies, with Southwestern Power Administration in a sincere effort 
to negotiate a contract providing for the delivery of power generated at Gov- 
ernment hydro plants to preferred customers in the company’s service area. 
On September 11, 1950, the company received a letter from the Southwestern 
Power Administrator terminating all negotiations. 

The current request of SPA for appropriations is in the amount of $4,900,000. 
Included in this is an amount for a substation to be located near Clinton, Mo. 
The company’s principal generating station is located at Clinton, and there is no 
power requirement in the vicinity of Clinton which is not now being supplied, 
and no future requirement which cannot be met by the Clinton plant, transmis- 
sion lines emanating therefrom, and other power plants and interconnected 
sources. Therefore, there is no need for the substation proposed to be located 
in the vicinity of Clinton. 

The company now servces seven rural distribution cooperatives at 15 service 
points within the service area in which part of these facilities are proposed to 
be constructed. The combined demand of these cooperatives was 2,285 kilowatts 
in 1948, 4,064 kilowatts in 1949, and 5,616 kilowatts in 1950. These demands have 
been carried without any form of restriction on the cooperatives. The company 
has made written commitments to these distribution cooperatives to serve all 
future power requirements within its service area. 

The above-mentioned transmission network proposed to be constructed and 
acquired by Southwestern Power Administration duplicates existing facilities and 
services of the company within its service area and those of adjoining companies. 
Thus this expenditure of taxpayers’ money is unnecessary. 

It is respectifully petitioned : 

1. That the present request for appropriations for the construction of trans- 
mission lines and facilities in Missouri by the Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion be denied in its entirety. 

2. That the present use being made of the continuing fund by the Southwestern 
Power Administration be restricted to the emergency purposes for which it was 
originally intended. 

3. That the Southwestern Power Administrator be again instructed to nego- 
tiate contracts with the Missouri Public Service Co., and other companies in the 
area, providing for marketing of Government hydro power to preferred customers 
within its service area. 
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SPA and super-cooperative projects in Southwest 











Basis, copper ae end 
umber ardware 
Total cost | Miles (board feet)| (pounds) 
Copper Steel 

SPA, western Missouri. ---_..._---.- $4, 960, 125 98 |} 1,404,679 eee eer ae ‘ 
KAMO, Missouri-Kansas section___| 8, 833, 000 832 | 5,050,000 | 2,725,000 | 7,875,000 765, 004 
Northwestern Electric Cooperative_| 18, 393, 000 762 | 7,921,000 | 12,089,000 | 5,945, 000 472, 000 
Central Electric Cooperative___..__- 11, 350, 000 465 | 4,729,000 | 8,308,000 | 3,852,000 


214, 000 





Subtotal, western Missouri 
I Sk go eek 43, 536,125 | 2,157 | 19,104,679 | 23, 748,571 | 17,672,000 | 1,451,000 


















































Arkansas Electric Cooperative... _- “10,558,000 | 544 | 4,235,000 | 9,959,000 | 4,058,000 | 270,000 
Western Electric Cooperative __..__| 12, 555, 000 877 | 9,338,000 | 10,669,000 | 8,167,000 | 1,096, 000 

Subtotal, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas............--....- 23, 113,000 | 1,421 | 13,573,000 | 20,628,000 | 12, 225,000 | 1, 366, 000 
Total to be acquired by SPA__| 66, 649,125 | 3,578 | 32,677,679 | 44,376,571 | 29,897,000 | 2,817,000 
KAMO, Oklahoma section ---.-_--- 3, 968, 000 293 | 2,078,000 SR Bos tha ice cdicdtcred ofiieuno= 
Grain tite... 70, 617,125 | 3,871 | 34,755,679 | 45,336,571 | 29,897,000 | 2,817, 000 

| 





(The list referred to is as follows :) 


ELectric COMPANY REPRESENTATIVES AT HEARING, MARCH 7, 1951, BerorE House 
APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 


Arkansas-Missouri Power Co.: Ear] Thomas, assistant to president. 

Arkansas Power & Light Co.: P. E. McChesney, vice president ; Robert Wimberly, 
assistant to president. 

Gulf States Utilities Co.: Roy Nelson, president. 

Kansas City Power & Light Co.: Edward H. Falck, consultant. 

Kansas Gas & Electric Co.: Frank Barr, vice president. 

Kansas Power & Light Co.: R. W. McClure, vice president. 

Missouri Gas & Electric Service Co.: M. C. Boogher, vice president. 

Missouri Power & Light Co.: J. D. James, vice president. 

Missouri Public Service Co.: Richard Green, vice president; C. J. Mason, vice 
president. 

St. Joseph Light & Power Co.: D. A. Merrifield, vice president. 

Southwestern Gas & Electric Co.: F. M. Wilkes, president ; R. L. Arnold, counsel. 

The Empire District Electric Co.: D. C. McKee, president; F. H. Shelton, assist- 
ant to president ; R. K. McPherson, counsel. 

Missouri Utilities Co.: Represented by F. M. Wilkes. 





Wepnespay, Marcu 7, 1951. 


DEVELOPMENT OF LAND AND Water Resources IN THE West 
WITNESSES 


HARRY E. POLK, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL RECLAMATION ASSOCIA- 
TION 

WILLIAM E. WELSH, SECRETARY-MANAGER, NATIONAL RECLAMA- 
TION ASSOCIATION 

MERL B. PEEK, ASSISTANT TO SECRETARY-MANAGER, NATIONAL 
RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Norreii. The National Reclamation Association has 30 min- 
utes before the committee. Mr. Polk, president of the association, is 
here. We will be glad to hear from you at this time, Mr. Polk. 

Mr. Potx. My name is Harry E. Polk. I reside at Williston, 
N. Dak., where I am publisher of a daily newspaper. However, I am 
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now appearing before you in my fourth term as president of the Na- 
tional Reclamation Association. 

I am prepared, Mr. Chairman, to read the entire statement. But 
at. your pleasure, or if you prefer, I can save some time by just 
summarizing it. 

Mr. Norrety. If I might suggest, you could save time and do that. 
However, you have 30 minutes and you can use it any way you want to. 

Mr. Potk. Ours is a voluntary organization created 20 years ago 
for the purpose of representing the 17 Western States comprising the 
western half of the United States on reclamation matters. 

The membership of the National Reclamation Association includes 
public-spirited citizens from every walk of life and from every State 
in the West. It includes business and professional men, but the larg- 
est single segment of membership is made up of water users, or farm- 
ers, who reside on and operate reclamation projects. 

The primary purpose of the association down through the years, 
since it was first organized, has been to support and promote sound 
and orderly development of reclamation projects in the West. Of 
equal importance in our objectives, has been the preservation of the 
integrity of State water laws, as well as the rights and interests of our 
member States. 

The urgent need for continued reclamation development through- 
out the West and the interests of the members of our association in 


obtaining adequate appropriations for the development and conserva- 
tion of the resources of the West was illustrated in a resolution 
adopted at our annual meeting at Spokane, Wash., last November 


from which I quote as follows: 


RESOLUTION No. 33—ADEQUATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR WATER DEVELOPMENT 


Whereas the primary objective of the National Reclamation Association is the 
complete development of the land and water resources of the West; and 

Whereas the accomplishment of these objectives calls for adequate appropria- 
tions by the Congress ; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Reclamation Association hereby directs its officers 
to support before the Congress requests for sufficient appropriations to: 

A. Permit the Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of Engineers to continue 
progressive construction programs in consonance with the needs therefor ; 

B. Support acceleration of the Forest Service program of revegetation, range 
improvements, and physical improvement of national forests ; 

C. Support and continue the snow-survey service of the Department of Agri- 
culture ; 

D. Permit prompt and continuing acquisition by the Geological Survey of basic 
data respecting both stream-flow and ground-water resources throughout the 
Nation, and full support by the various States of this program is urged; 

Kk. Permit completion of standard topographic mapping of the United States, if 
possible, within 20 years; 

F. Support research, investigation, and action programs in soil and water 
conservation, basic and essential to the sound development and full continued 
care of the Nation’s land and water resources, basin-wide and in harmony 
with multiple-use projects development. 


Agricultural surpluses become valuable reserve stockpile. It is in- 
teresting to note that since the outbreak of the Korean War there is 
a very decided change in the attitude of agricultural economists and 
those who have made a study of our agricultural situation with respect 
to what we formerly termed “agricultural surpluses.” 

The apparent surpluses in some agricultural commodities, which a 
short time ago were considered as a threat to our national economy 
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are now looked upon as a much needed and very valuable reserve stock- 
pile. The Department of Agriculture has also taken note of this situa- 
tion by recently removing from its export list a number of important 
agricultural commodities, most of which are products or byproducts 
of irrigation farming. 

These reserves are now considered a source of strength in our defense 
program. This point was emphasized by United States Senator 
Clinton P. Anderson, former Secretary of RENE, recently in 
a speech before the Maryland Farm Bureau, when he said: 

It has been interesting to me to note the changes in the words used to describe 
the Government-owned stocks of most price-supported commodities. At first 
they were labeled “surpluses”; then “so-called surpluses”; later “reserves” ; 
still later “stockpiles”; and now they have become “storehouses of strength.” 

We should keep in mind that these reserves in food supplies were 
made possible only by the fact that we had unusual and excellent 
growing conditions throughout the entire country, particularly in 
the Plains States, during and following World War II. We should 
also keep in mind that this stockpile of reserves, which lends a feeling 
of security during these critical times, might easily be wiped out by a 
drought such as we experienced in the Great Plains States during the 
thirties. 

The critical world-wide situation today makes it necessary for us, 
as a Nation, to launch into an unprecederited and accelerated national- 
defense program. Some recognized authorities are saying that it 
may be necessary to continue such a program for 20 years or more. 
In view of this situation, certainly we should take a long-range view- 
point of our entire food-production program. 

We must take into consideration the requirements of our rapidly 
increasing population as well as our ability to produce food and fiber. 
In that connection I would like to call to your attention a statement 
submitted to the House Committee on Agriculture in August 1950, 
by Mr. Oris V. Wells, Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Mr. Wells suggests that we should first consider two broad questions: 

1. What will be the Nation’s need in agricultural commodities 25 
or 30 years hence? 

2. What is the present and probable future trend in the productivity 
of the agricultural resources upon which we must rely for our food, 
fiber, and forest products? 

Mr. Wells indicated that by 1975 our population might easily be 
190,000,000, and under the most favorable conditions the increase in 
population might be even greater. 


This calls for raising considerably our sights as to future farm markets. 
Mr. Wells continued: 


It means the need for a continued increéase in total farm output over the years. 
In the long run, we will need better maintenance and improvement of our farm 
resources than has been carried out in past decades. 

Mr. Wells indicated that it might be possible to increase our agri- 
cultural production through the next 25 or 30 years in about the same 
ratio as our anticipated increase in population, providing we con- 
tinue a substantial amount of accelerated conservation, make changes 
and improvements in land use and cropping practices, continue greater 
use of commercial fertilizer, improve methods of weed, insect, and 
disease control and improve production through scientific research 
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and more significant, bring into production every available acre of 
irrigated land, and in the shortest time possible. 

Authoritative sources, both in the Department of Agriculture and 
Interior, indicate some 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 acres of possible irri- 
gable land in the West still undeveloped, and for which -adequate 
water supply can be made available. 

This, Mr. Chairman, based on the average per-acre cash crop pro- 
duction in 1950 for all Federal irrigation projects, could be translated 
into 11% to 2 billion dollars of food and fiber gross crop values per 
year, based on current prices for such crops. 

This, to say nothing of the undeniable contribution to the national 
wealth by way of increased consumer demand for manufactured 
products, greatly enhanced financial support of the functions of 
Government, and creation of new urban centers to meet the increased 
needs from concentrated farming enterprise. : 

The westward movement of our population is a factor that should 
be taken into consideration. The March 2 issue of the United States 
News and World Report predicts that by 1975 California may be the 
No. 1 State in population, exceeding even New York. The three 
Pacific Coast States increased 49.5 percent in population during the 
last decade, and, according to many authorities, will continue to grow. 

This westward moving population will create a definite problem 
of food supply in that area. Production of food and fiber require- 
ments brought about by reclamation development will materially 
assist in creating a balanced economy in times of peace, and in times 
of war would greatly relieve the burdens of transportation. This 


would be sar mara helpful if the west coast should become our 


first line of defense. In that event our transportation facilities would 
be relieved of transporting food and would be available for the re- 
quirements of war. 


DR. COULTER’S REPORT: AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Shortly after the President appointed a Water Resources Policy 
Commission about a year ago our association, after several confer- 
ences with the Chairman and Secretary of that Commission, reached 
the conclusion that additional information regarding agricultural re- 
quirements and their relation to future reclamation development 
would be helpful. Accordingly, arrangements were made to obtain 
the services of a well-known and very capable agricultural economist, 
Dr. John Lee Coulter, to make such a study. 

Dr. Coulter was for many years president of the State agricultural 
collége in my home State of North Dakota. He enjoys a national and 
international reputation in the field of agricultural economics. His 
numerous assignments have included Chief of Agricultural Division, 
United States Census Bureau, 1910-14; special appointment by Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson to study agricultural conditions in European 
countries at which time he personally visited every country in Europe. 
Other assignments have included membership on the United States 
Tariff Commission, 1930-34, and special adviser to President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, 1934-35. 

During the past 15 years Dr. Coulter has been located in Washing- 
ton, D. C., as an independent economic consultant. Among his clients 
have been the National Association of Manufacturers, numerous sugar 
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associations, the National Renderers Association, and many national 
farm and livestock organizations such as the National Grange, the 
American Live Stock Association, the National Wool Manufacturers 
Association, as well as various committees of the Congress. 

Dr. Coulter, in his report, shows how it was possible for us to meet 
the growing demands of our population, which increased from 100,- 
000,000 to 150,000,000 during the past 35 years and then asks the very 
pertinent question : “But what about the future?” 

Our population is increasing at a rate of more than 2,000,000 per 
year, and will probably increase 3314 percent during the next 25 years. 
How then are we going to meet the food and fiber requirements of such 
a tremendous increase in population ¢ 

Dr. Coulter’s report was submitted to the President’s Water Re- 
sources Policy Commission with the understanding that it would not 
be made public until after the Commission had made its report to the 
President. Our association made arrangements for Dr. Coulter to 
appear at a hearing before the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs on February 14, at which time his report was inserted 
in the record of those hearings. 

I understand those hearings will be published very shortly. How- 
ever, because of the extreme importance of Dr. Coulter’s report, I am 
including in my statement a synopsis of this report. 


RECLAMATION PROJECTS BECOME IMPORTANT 


In view of the situation pointed out by Dr. Coulter, including the 
tremendous rate at which our population is increasing and the ex- 
tremely important part which food will play in our Saku rogram 
and its importance if we are forced into a third world war, it would 
seem most appropriate that we should urge the continuation of our 
Federal reclamation program even in these critical times. 

We agree with the recommendations made by the President’s Water 
Resources Policy Commission that the completion of those projects 
which are already under construction should be expedited. 

I would also like to emphasize that there are a number of very 
worthy authorized projects on which surveys and investigations have 
been completed, but which were not included in the President’s budget 
recommendations. 

We believe that the present situation justifies a very careful review 
of these projects in order to determine their contribution to our defense 
program. Food is equally important as mechanical weapons to achieve 
victory in any military campaign. 

Some of our members from various states in the West have already 
appeared before your committee in support of some of these projects. 
Some of these projects, we are advised, would provide a much needed 
supplemental water supply in areas where water users are now very 
seriously handicapped in their farming operations. 

Others, we are advised, will provide a supplemental supply or new 
water supply to some critical areas adpacent to defense projects. We 
believe the general situation justifies a careful review of each indi- 
vidual project in order to determine the contribution it might make 
to our defense program. 

In the arid and semiarid West, continued growth and prosperity is 
dependent on the full utilization of all water resources. Reclamation 
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development, today, in most instances, is beyond the ability of the 
water users to repay. 

Since 1906, in the Town Sites and Power Development Act, and 
more recently in the 1939 Reclamation Act, and in subsequent statutes 
related to single development areas, Congress has established the 
policy for use of net power revenues as an aid to those irrigation costs 
beyond the ability of the water users to repay. 

The President’s budget for the fiscal year 1952, on page 693 reads 
as follows: 

Hells Canyon power project, Bureau of Reclamation: It is proposed to initiate 
construction on this project in fiscal year 1952 if authorized. An amount of 
$8,000,000 is included in the budget as an estimated 1952 supplemental appro- 
priation. 

This language apparently recommends an appropriation of $8,- 
000,000 for the construction of Hells Canyon Dam purely as a power 
project, if authorized, without reference to the appurtenant irrigation 
facilities. We believe, in the event such authorization should be 
granted by Congress, that such a radical departure frdm present 
policy is fundamentally wrong in principle. 

It is our firm belief, without exception, that where in the West 
future irrigation development is contemplated, and where power 
projects are considered as a part of the multiple-purpose basin-wide 
development program, authorization of such undertakings should in- 
clude the irrigation features thereof. 

In order to maintain the economic feasibility requirements of the 
1939 Reclamation Project Act, and be consistent with its aims, net 
power revenues must participate in the project costs allocated to 
other reimbursable purposes. This policy has been pursued by the 
Congress for decades. It is the only means by which the West can 
continue to grow, develop, and prosper, unless through direct sub- 
sidies or other means, provision be made to meet the increased irriga- 
tion costs intended to be borne by water users. 


GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS—BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


One phase of our reclamation program which seems to us of ut- 
most importance is that of general investigations. As stated pre- 
viously, the time is very rapidly approaching, if it is not already here, 
when it will be urgently necessary that we proceed with a development 
program in order to meet our food requirements. 

When it has been determined such a development program is neces- 
sary, whether it be today or sometime in the future, we should be 
adequately and fully prepared. 

We should have a shelf of projects ready to go. The only way that 
‘an be accomplished is to continue with an adequate program of gen- 
eral investigations. 

We believe the amount recommended in the President’s budget 
should be the very minimum made available for this important phase 
of our reclamation program. 


UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Throughout the area which our association represents there is 
widespread cooperation with the United States geological survey in 
its program of stream-flow measurements, water-supply studies, and 
collection of basic water data. 
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The association is aware of the serious water shortages that have 
occurred during the past few years. Municipal water supplies have 
been short because of record-breakin wth in water use. 

In the Southwest, from southern California across Arizona to west- 
ern Texas and Oklahoma, including southern portions of Nevada, 
Utah, and Colorado, a most serious drought exists today. Continua- 
tion of this situation may result in the greatest shortage of water on 
record for these areas. 

Data which the geological survey will obtain, if adequate funds are 
made available, will be of inestimable value in properly planning ful! 
utilization of the resources in such critical areas. 

Mobilization for the present emergency will create greater industrial 
and agricultural needs for water. Industries will demand huge quan- 
tities above the present already high uses. These demands must be 
provided at a time when undeveloped sources are far fewer than they 
were during World War II. 

We are aware of the extreme value of the water data collected, 
largely in’ cooperation with all the States, through the programs of 
the Geological Survey, to defense as well as to irrigation and public- 
works projects. The association is particularly interested in the ful! 
appraisal of the water resources of the 17 Western States in which 
it operates. Here there is a great need for information on new sources 
of water; to what extent present stream supplies, already heavily ap- 

ropriated, and hitherto undeveloped ground-water basins, can be 
ooked to for additional water. 

Data thus collected will be essential in the development, operation, 
and utilization of irrigation and public water projects and to the 
economy of these 17 Western States. 

The Geological Survey should, through its program of water- 
resources investigations, expand its collection of basic water data nec- 
essary to provide the Nation with the facts on water resources and 
to cover deficiencies that exist in basic water knowledge as applied 
to availability, quantity, quality, safe yield, and utilization for normal 
and emer rend: mca and to enable the most effective development 
and use of water supplies in the emergency economy. 

Because maps are a necessary prerequisite for reclamation and de- 
veloping water-resource projects, the National Reclamation Associa- 
tion endorses the plan of the Geological Survey to complete topo- 
graphic and geologic mapping of the United States. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the National Reclamation Associa- 
tion deems it most essential that your committee and Members of the 
Congress make a realistic evaluation of the contribution an expanded 
reclamation program can make to the general welfare of our Nation, 
and especially in the light of an over-all economy prompted by necessi- 
ties of a probable long-range program for the defense of America. 


SYNOPSIS: DO WE NEED RECLAMATION ? 


During the past 35 years the population of the United States has 
increased 50 percent from 100,000,000 in 1915 to 150,000,000 in 1950. 
While during the same period the total available farm land has re- 
mained about the same, 450,000,000 acres. 

How then were the additional 50,000,000 people fed, clothed, and 
sheltered? How were we able to meet the demands of this increased 
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population for food and fiber and at the same time maintain our high- 
est standards of living? Several factors made this possible: 

1. A tremendous reduction in acreage devoted to cotton production : 
The cotton acreage from 1925 to 1929 averaged 45,000,000 acres, while 
at the present time it less than 20,000,000 acres. Thus 25,000,000 
acres have been made available for the production of food and fiber 
for human requirements. 

2. The shift from horses and mules on the farms and elsewhere to 
automobiles, trucks, and tractors: Prior to World War I there were 
more than 30,000,000 horses and mules on farms and elsewhere 
throughout the country. By 1949 this number had been reduced to 
less than 10,000,000, a reduction of more than 20,000,000, thus making 
available for human consumption the food and fiber produced on 
60,000,000 additional acres. 

3. Expansion of wheat production in the great plains area: It has 
been estimated that at least 35,000,000 acres of grasslands in the 
Great Plains area has been plowed up and planted to wheat since 
World War I. Dr. Bennett, Chief of Soil Conservation Service, has 
recently stated : 

There are probably as high as 8,000,000 acres in these Plains States that should 
be gotten out of cultivation and put back to grass—and kept in grass. 

These shifts and changes in our farming practices have made avail- 
able the products of more than 100,000,000 acres to meet the require- 
ments of our rapidly increasing population during the past 35 years. 
But what about the future? With our population increasing at the 
tremendous rate of more than 2,000,000 per year, what would be the 
situation if during the sixty’s or seventy’s we were again confronted 
with a drought such as we experienced in the thirty’s¢ 

Our population is not only growing but it is moving westward. By 
1975 there will be 50,000,000 or more people in the West. A balanced 
economy for these people will require the full development of all the 
resources of that area, particularly agricultural. This, in the arid 
and semiarid West, can be accomplished only through reclamation. 

But reclamation is a slow process requiring many years to accom- 
plish. Furthermore, the total remaining area to be developed is only 
about 17,000,000 acres or less than 4 percent of our present area avail- 
able for farming. 

These increased irrigated acres, if brought under cultivation by 
means of reclamation during the next 25 years, would largely be off- 
set by the present wheatlands of the Great Plains that should revert 
to grasslands and by lands going out of production because of soil 
erosion, Which is an important and critical factor. 

Thus, if during the next 25 years we bring under irrigation all of 
the remaining undeveloped irrigable lands of the West, it is possible 
that the total farming area of the United States may not be as large 
asitistoday. But during the same period our population will increase 
by 50,000,000 people, or by 8314 percent. 

I had wanted to call attention, in pointing out a few high lights in 
my statement, especially in these days when so much of our attention 
is directed to the program of national defense, that there are matters 
that have to do with food production and our economy that we believe 
have a vital bearing on the defense program. 

80063—51—pt. 252 
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I refer particularly to a statement made by United States Senator 
Clinton P. Anderson, of New Mexico, former Secretary of Agricul- 


ture, very recently when he told the members of the Maryland Farin 
Bureau, that: 


It has been interesting to me to note the changes in the words used to describe 
the Government-owned stocks of most price-supported commodities. At first 
they were labeled “surplus”; then “so-called surpluses”; later “reserves” ; still 
later “stockpiles”; and now they have become “storehouses of strength.” 

Thus the Senator indicates the growing realization that an assured 
food supply is vitally necessary to meet the demands of our national 
defense program as well as the demands of an ever-increasing popu- 
lation. 

Then again Mr. Wells, Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics in the Department of Agriculture, when testifying before the 
House Committee on Agriculture last year, indicated that our popu- 
lation might easily be 190,000,000 persons by 1975, and under the most 
favorable conditions the increase in population might even go beyond 
that. 

To meet this need authoritative sources in the Departments of the In- 
terior and Agriculture both indicate that some 15,000,000 or 20,000,000 
acres of possible irrigable lands in the West remain undeveloped, and 
for which adequate water supply can be made available. 

At another point in my statement I refer to aid from power for 
irrigation development. Since 1906 Congress has followed an estab- 
lished policy of providing for the use of net power revenues to aid in 
repaying the irrigation costs which are beyond the ability of the 
water users to meet. 

The request for funds for one particular project this year—that 
known as Hells Canyon in Idaho, was placed in the 1952 budget and 
apparently proceeds on the premise that this project will serve power 
purposes purely. No reference is made to the appurtenant irrigation 
facilities, although it should be noted that there are very definite 
irrigation facilities above where the site of the project is proposed to be 
constructed. 

We believe that such a radical departure from present policy is 
fundamentally wrong in principle, and we are very much concerned 
over the possibility that reclamation features on any given project 
be overlooked and the power features be developed ; then we wake up to 
find that in the end it is too late, that the water rights have been pre- 
empted for the use of power, and therefore cannot be used in future 
years for the development of reclamation, which had definitely ex- 
isted. 

It is our firm belief that where in the future irrigation develop- 
ment is contemplated, and where power projects are considered as a 
part of any multiple-purpose basin-wide development, authorization 
of such undertaking should definitely include the irrigation features 
thereof—even though actual construction were necessarily delayed 
through some existent emergency. 

We commend to you the program of the general investigations of 
the Bureau of Reclamation. We should have a shell of the projects 
ready to go when an expanded development program is needed to 
meet our growing food requirements. 

We also want to endorse the program of the Geological Survey. 
Increasingly serious drought conditions in the southwestern area of 
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the United States—which I believe we all recognize as existent today— 
make it mandatory that we gather all the available data to assist in 
properly planning the full utilization of the resources in such a criti- 
cal area. 

I should like to emphasize, Mr. Chairman, that the National Recla- 
mation Association deems it most essential that your committee and 
Members of Congress make a realistic evaluation of the contribution 
that an cenendut reclamation program can make to the general wel- 
fare of our Nation, and sata, in the light of an over-all economy 
prompted by necessities of a probable long-range program for the 
defense of America. 

Mr. Norrewu. I have been very much interested in what you have 
had to say regarding reclamation in the West. West of the ninety- 
eighth meridian, I believe, Bureau of Reclamation activity is some- 
what like the flood-control activity of the Corps of Engineers through- 
out the United States. We are interested in irrigation—or flood con- 
trol. Anything other than that is secondary. 

Sometimes I think we are getting those other items before reclama- 
tion and flood control. 

This committee has always been interested in that operation. I 
don’t believe that I have seen any item solely for reclamation not 
allowed since I have been a member of the committee, and that is a 
good while. We sometimes argue about power and maybe naviga- 
tion or flood control, but I think I can see that reclamation is not be- 
ing pushed and shoved out to the front as it ought to be. Some are 
interested in other matters. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, I feel that I speak for every member 
of the committee when I say that we appreciate having all of these 
gentlemen, Mr. Polk and his staff, appear before the committee to 
give us their thinking on what they feel is best for the West as well 
as What is best for the country. 

The association which these gentlemen represent is composed of the 
people in the Western States who in my opinion are the leaders of the 
West. They are men who have the good of the country at heart. I 
have met them by the hundreds and hundreds all over the West, and 
I hold them in the highest esteem. When Mr. Polk speaks I know 
that he speaks the sentiment of that great number of people. 

How many members does your association have now, Mr. Polk? 

Mr. Potx. In actual members of water users and groups who asso- 
ciate themselves, or contribute toward our support, between 4,000 
and 5,000 direct members: 

Mr. Jensen. And many of those members are chosen by hundreds, 
and in some instances thousands, of other people to be members of 
this organization, the National Reclamation Association ? 

Mr. Poix. Yes, sir. I want to emphasize that when we speak of 
membership we may speak of an irrigation district as being a member, 
while as a matter of fact that district might have as many as 200 
individual water users. So we don’t boastfully come in, adding all 
those together and say so, but we could well justify representation 
of thousands of water users all through the West. 

Mr. Jensen. I was interested in a couple of your statements. You 
referred to the possibility of building power projects and forgetting 
about reclamation features. 
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My question is: Has your association made any study as to the need 
for additional power in different areas of the country, and what is 
your position on the building of transmission lines by the Bureau 
of Reclamation? Would you care to answer that? 

Mr. Poix. Mr. Congressman, I am glad to comment on it. Let me 
preface my reply with this very definite statement: The interest in 
the National Reclamation Association in power projects stems from 
the basic conception declared by Congress that power shall serve as 
an aid to the development of reclamation projects. 

So I want to make it plain that that constitutes our interest in 
power. 

In answer to your question, the answer is “No,” we have not made 
any survey as to the shortage or the need of power in various areas 
because we do not consider that a function of our association. We feel 
this, though, Congressman Jensen, that there is a possibility, as I 
believe was indicated by the chairman, that there may be overzealous- 
ness in promoting a power project by itself. Consequently, we would 
be interested very materially because if that is unnecessary, and estab- 
lished as unnecessary, then naturally funds are going in to build power 
projects which might otherwise be used to develop needed reclamation 
projects. 

here is where our interest comes in. I say this to you: I think 
we all recognize that there is a very definite difference of opinion as 
to the need for power. Federal agencies contend that there is a dire 
shortage of power. 

I fear sometimes that the justification through national defense, 
if you please, might be in danger of being a little overemphasized. 
On the other hand, there are contentions by other authoritative sources 
that there is no shortage of power. That is, as a general thing. 

I have been over the West considerably during my term and I do 
recognize that there is a dire shortage of power in the Pacific North- 
west. There isn’t any question about it. In Spokane, recently, I 
came face to face with the fact that they were considering brown-outs, 
solely because there was not sufficient power for the mammoth alu- 
minum-production industry in that area. 

So there isn’t any question but what there is a definite shortage of 
power in some areas. It seems to me that it is fair to say that there 
is a difference of opinion. Frankly, I think that there should be a 
way that this committee should satisfy itself as to just what and where 
that shortage is. 

There are authorities in utilities who have made a long-time study 
of it and they have come out recently with surveys to show exactly 
what the situation is. 

Mr. Jensen. You might be interested, Mr. Polk, in this fact: In 
every area of our Nation where we have hydroelectric projects de- 
veloping power, and where REA and private utilities and municipali- 
ties are also developing — and transmitting power, and all those 
groups work together harmoniously, we have the greatest power 
supply. 

It is in the areas where the Federal Government has taken over most 
of the power-producing and distributing facilities that we have our 
greatest power shortage, for the very simple reason that the Congress 
of the United States will simply not appropriate enough money to 
build the necessary power-producing and distributing facilities. 
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In most places where the Federal Government has taken over the 
big load of producing and distributing power, the private utilities 
are not able to borrow money from the sources from which they used 
to borrow money to expand their power-producing and distributing 
facilities. 

And that is what has happened in the Northwest—in Washington 
and Oregon. ‘The same thing is true in the State of Nebraska, where 
the State of Nebraska established a completely public ownership of 
power, set up a few years ago. They also have a power shortage be- 
cause there 1s no private money of any kind that is building power- 
producing and distributing facilities. 

You might be surprised to know, Mr. Polk, that the TVA area also 
has a power shortage. There is the best proof that where the Federal 
Government or the State has taken over the job of power producing 
and distributing facilities almost completely is where our greatest 
power shortages exist today, for the very reason that I have just 
stated. 

I do want the record to show that when I was chairman of this 
committee in 1948 this committee recommended and put through 
Congress greater appropriations for power-producing facilities and 
transmission lines than had ever been appropriated in the history of 
America. 

But we also demanded that private industry, private utilities, get 
out and spend their own money to run lines where they were needed. 
And so between the two of them, and the municipal power-producing 
facilities, we have in most areas in the United States a mighty good 
lot of power being produced which has taken care of the needs of the 
people in pretty good shape. 

Mr. Pox. As to the transmission lines, Congressman, you asked 
that particular question, too. I think I can answer by simply stating 
that I have always been a champion of private enterprise. I don’t 
believe in the Federal Government doing for the individual what he 
can do for himself. 

And by the same theory, if private industry stands ready and will- 
ing and capable to build these transmission facilities, I believe it is 
their job. 

Mr. Jensen. You and I agree perfectly on that. I think most of 
the members of this committee will agree with you on that, as our 
record indicates. 

Another thing, I would like to have you explain a little more to 
the members of the committee the justification of what you call an 
expanded reclamation program during the time when so much money 
is needed for providing national defense. 

Mr. Potx. Congressman Jensen, let me put it this way: If we could 
see in this national emergency a possibility of it being over with, 
and all cleaned up in a matter of, let’s say even 2 years, then I believe 
that our association snd reclamation interests would come before you 
and say, “Let’s win the war, let’s clean up this proposition, and then 
get to building our projects.” 

We do not have that situation. Contrary to that, we have authori- 
ties to whom I think we all show deference, telling us that it might 
be 20 years. 

That, Congressman, is our justification. If we are launching out 
on a national defense program that is going to take anywhere from 
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10, 15, up to such as some of our authorities say, a possible 20 years, 
then we contend that reclamation fits right into the picture because 
you are going to need food just as badly as you need mechanical 
Weapons to Win a war. 

Mr. JENSEN. You contend that food is a national defense item ? 

Mr. Pox. Yes, sir, definitely. 

Mr. Jensen. You are kind of old-fashioned, Mr. Polk, like a lot 
of other folks that I know of, including myself. You still believe 
that an army travels on its stomach, as the old saying goes. 

Mr. Poik. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. It would be too bad if the time ever comes when we 
can’t feed our own soldiers and help feed the other nations’ soldiers 
who are fighting alongside of our boys, and I certainly agree with 
that. 

We do need reclamation. There is one thing that I think is very 
important to bear in mind, My State of Iowa is the greatest agri- 
cultural State in the Union. T am not just saying that to be talk- 
ing, but the records prove that. And we are a dry farming State, 
as are most of the States in the Middle West and in the East. 

We had a good sample of what happened a few years back, in 
the 1930's, when we had droughts. Our production was cut ter- 
rifically. We can’t do much about it when the good Lord decides 
not to give us proper rain or sunshine. We just suffer, that is all, 
and people suffer because they can’t get food. 

In the irrigated lands of the country they can do something about 
it, because they can take the water and put it on the land, and even 
though the rain doesn’t fall you can raise some mighty wonderful 
crops. And one of these fine days if the good Lord decides that 
we ies not been grateful enough for these bountiful crops, we may 
get a dry era, maybe 1 year, 2 years, or 3 or 4 years, and we will be 
mighty happy to have some irrigated land, more than we have today, 
from which we can eat. 

Mr. Pork. In other words, our great production over the past 7 
or 8 years, especially in the Midwest, has been because of two things: 
sufficient moisture, and good prices. We could easily have a different 
turn of events. Then where are you going to look to for increased 
food production ? 

Mr. Jensen. We can expect a dry cycle most any time. 

Mr. Potk. They are having it in the South right now. Probably 
it has reached up into your State, Congressman, the dry area? 

Mr. Norrett. We have one area in my district in Arkansas where 
we are going to need a supplemental supply of water very badly within 
the next few years. 

We have now a project which has been investigated by the Army 
engineers, been approved, not outright as a reclamation project, but 
as a supplemental water project. If we don’t get this supplemental 
water when we need it, Arkansas will practically cease to produce 
rice. 

Of course the Reclamation Service cannot now operate east of, 
I believe, the ninety-eighth meridian, isn’t it, between Arkansas and 
Texas? 

Mr. Pork. That is right. 


Mr. Jensen. You mentioned something in your statement about 


reclamation projects, and how they contribute to the crop income, the 
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cash crop income of the Nation. You said something about $1.5 or $2 
billion. 

Would you elaborate on that a little? 

Mr. Potx. That figure has reference to the amount of cash crop 
return which would come if all of the land which I listed at between 
15,000,000 and 20,000,000 acres remaining undeveloped were brought 
into production under irrigation. It is a conservative estimate, too, I 
believe, because the gross crop return from irrigation development 
through the West runs all the way from as low as $27 to $28 upto 
as high as $215 an acre. 

I believe the average which is reported by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion officials for the entire 17 States in 1950 was $107 an acre. So 
using the average of $100 an acre, you see, would bring $1.5 billion to 
$2 billion annually in gross crop production from this irrigated area. 

As mentioned in my statement, I would like to emphasize that the 
end is not yet. In other words, I am sure you will agree with me that 
just the return from the cash crops doesn’t begin to tell the story of 
the aid of irrigation, or the contribution to the Nation and to its 
welfare. 

For instance, there have been individual income taxes paid through 
1949 into the Federal Treasury from the towns and areas directly 
because of federally developed irrigation projects, which amount to 
$1.25 billion. And then we can go on from there and think of the 
demands that would be made for new farm machinery, new lumber 
for building houses, employment for men, sugar factories, canning 
factories, and go on from there. 

It is very difficult, I think, to measure the over-all contribution these 
projects make. 

Mr. JeNsEN. My last question: Do you feel, Mr. Polk, that the 
budget requests that are before this committee now have been as 
fair to irrigation and reclamation as they have to power-producing 
facilities ? 

Mr. Pox. I can only cite, Mr. Chairman, the fact that there were 
approximately $17,000,000 expended on power transmission lines and 
development in the 1951 fiscal year, and there is proposed an increase 
of another million dollars for the coming year. 

I believe I am right in those figures. On the other hand, we feel that 

there are some very vital projects which have been left out by the 
budget in making their request. We have a couple in my area in the 
Missouri Basin particularly, where the diversion dam that would 
supply the water for that Missouri-Souris project, although the Con- 
gress appropriated the money last year, now the budget says, because 
actual construction has not been started on that diversion dam, no 
money should be spent on it in 1952. 
_ The same thing it true of the dam at Jamestown. The same thing 
it true on naan supplemental water projects throughout the West; 
as to you saying the budget being fair, yes, I think they have been 
very fair in considering reclamation. But I do believe that the com- 
mittee and Congress should give some further attention to some of 
those particular items that had been omitted. 

Mr. Fenton. Mr. Polk, I notice that you say in your statement that 
the primary purpose of your association down through the years has 
been to promote sound and orderly development of reclamation proj- 
ects in the West. 
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Do you honestly believe, or are you satisfied, that the Reclamation 
Bureau is developing projects in the West in an orderly and sound 
fashion? Do the people that you represent think that? 

Mr. Potx. Congressman, there will always be those groups who wil 
question the motives of those directing any program. 

Mr. Fenton. That is right. We have the Reclamation people come 
in here and try to justify what they are doing. We have the public 
utility people come in and say they are all wrong, or to a great extent 
wrong. 

I very often wonder what the ordinary John Q. Public thinks about 
the situation. 

Mr. Potx. Mr. Congressman, I can say this to you in all sincerity: 
I think there are two schools of thought. One is that which originates 
with the water users, the men who are farming and operating those 
projects. I believe on the part of those people, some feel that some 
of their rights are being abrogated. I believe they feel, too, that 
too much attention is being given to the promotion and development of 
Federal power. 

I would be less than honest if I failed to make that statement to 

ou. 
! Mr. Fenton. I appreciate that statement, Mr. Polk. I read your 
statement and I notice that you are pretty broad in your thinking, and 
that you have tried to analyze the situation; that you refer to the 
Geological Survey requests for money. Also your observation about 
the general investigations of the Bureau of Reclamation. 

T just happened to look over a part of the hearings when the Recla- 
mation Bureau was here in which I asked how much more money it 
took to rectify an error that Reclamation had made in the building 
or the investigation or development of the Davis Dam project. 
Through some errors there, it cost—I just looked at it a few minutes 
ago—nearly $8,000,000 more on that one project because of an error 
or something that caused them to overlook defects in that particular 
area—$8,000,000 additional. 

That $8,000,000 would go a good distance toward what you are 
talking about in improving irrigation; wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Pork. That is right. 

Mr. Fenton. That is why I asked the question “Are you satisfied 
with the way the Reclamation Bureau is handling this situation?” 
Reclamation, as we understood, was supposed to be for the 17 Western 
States. Now they—the Bureau—are coming into the Southeast, try- 
ing to extend their jurisdiction to the eastern part of the country. 

Are they satisfied with that situation ? 

Mr. Potx. I think, in fairness to those who direct the program for 
the Federal Government, this perhaps should be said, too: that over 
the period of 42 or 43 years that we have been engaged in building 
Federal reclamation projects we have come a long way. Certainly 
errors of judgment have been made in the past, errors that should not 
and probably will not be made again. 

Let us just hope that each one of those lessons we have learned suf- 
ficiently so that the same errors are not repeated. 

Mr. Fenton. I read a statement a while ago that the national de- 
fense is being overemphasized. I am inclined to agree with you on 
that. I know that this question of lack of power is certainly being 
overemphasized because we have people coming in here now telling 
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us that there is nothing in the proposition that there is a scarcity of 
power in certain sections of the country; that they have all the power 
they need, and they are satisfied in their own minds that they can 
supply any additional power that is necessary. 

Yet we have these Federal advocates of power coming in here and 
saying that there is a lack of power throughout the country. It ab- 
solutely isn’t so. I agree with you that in certain sections there is a 
lack of power. Why they should stretch their statements to include 
every section of the country, I do not know. 

Perhaps what they want to do is to get their heads under the tent 
and start their socialization of power throughout the whole country. 
That is the way it looks to me. 

Of course, there are certain Members of Congress who do not quite 
believe in that. I am for power where it is necessary, and I am cer- 
tainly for irrigation. We like to have testimony—that is honest 
opinion—as to what is necessary and what is right ; and, if the Govern- 
ment is not right, have the people say so. 

That is what we want. That is why I asked you if there was any 
criticism of the Reclamation Bureau and the way they were handling 
things. 

I take it that you believe they may be stressing power more than 
they should as a general over-all opinion, in the Bureau of 
Reclamation ? 

Mr. Pox. I think that is a fair conclusion. 

Mr. Norreww. If there are no further questions, Mr. Polk, we thank 
you very much, 


Fish AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


WITNESS 


JOHN W. PENFOLD, WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE OF THE IZAAK 
WALTON LEAGUE, DENVER, COLO. 


Mr. Norretu. I believe our next witness represents the Izaak Wal- 
ton League. We are always glad to hear from anybody who repre- 
sents that great organization. 

Mr. Penrotp. Thank you, sir. I understand that this committee 
has always been extremely interested and understanding on matters 
of wildlife and recreation. We are very appreciative of that. 

I am J. W. Penfold, western representative of the Izaak Walton 
League, with my headquarters in Denver. I am here representing 
the national organization of the league. 

Right after the end of the war, I had an opportunity to spend 2 
years in China under the United Nations program. Most of that time 
was in the Communist-controlled area. I mention that for two rea- 
sons. One, because I think it has given me a unique opportunity to 
appreciate what we have got in this country which so much of the 
rest of the world does not have; and, secondly, because I think it 
gives me a little more insight into some of the thinking that is taking 
place in the opposition part of the world. 

The Izaak Walton League is interested, of course, in fish and wild- 
life and recreation. We look at fish, wildlife, and recreation as crops 
which stem from land much the same as corn, wheat, or whatever it 
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may be. So, we are particularly interested now in this emergency 
situation which may be of short duration or which may be of quite 
lengthy duration; that we give consideration not only to the immedi- 
ate problems of defense but the long-term needs that the country will 
have, not only in the necessities of life but the things in life that 
make our living what it is. 

On the matter of fish and wildlife, of course, we are very hopeful 
that the appropriation of the Dingell-Johnson funds will go through. 
We are mighty interested that river-basin studies go forward, partic- 
ularly such studies as those included in the Red Arkansas and White 
River Basin, the New England land studies, the special Rogue River 
situation that we have now. 

Generally we believe that the situation in the Missouri Basin is 
adequate. We would like to see that same adequacy extended to other 
river basins; that is, such as can go forward under an emergency 
situation. 

We are greatly interested, of course, in general stream improvement 
work and pollution control, and drainage problems, as to which the 
fish and wildlife is concerned, and the Department of Agriculture 
Soil and Conservation Service, and so forth. 

In Indian affairs we are interested in adequate propagation for 
work on the land, particularly in relation to the reduction of corrosion 
and .preventing x fe of our reservoirs, and so on. An example of 
that is in the Wind River and Big Horn drainage of Wyoming, where 
the Boysen Reservoir under construction now has had to be built 30 
percent larger than necessary just to provide parking space for silt. 

Much of that watershed is in lands under the administration of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and also of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment and soil-conservation lands and forest lands also. 

In the Bureau of Mines we are interested in a couple of items, to 
have adequate propagation so that the Bureau can give needed atten- 
tion to the problem of acid mine pollution in coal regions, and the 
new problem of pollution in the western oil shale development. We 
think attention should also be given to the utilization for power of 
waste gas from oil shale development. 

Again in the Bureau of Land Management I think the thing we 
are most interested in is in farms so that the Bureau can do a speed-up 
job of rehabilitation of damaged range lands and can participate fully 
in soil and moisture studies and reports. Of course, the Bureau of 
Land Management also needs greatly increased management staffs in 
the field. That is not to be hoped for, but they sure need it. 

The good work that they are doing is much less than it could be 
if they had more adequate manpower than they do. Again, in the 
Office of Land Utilization we are for a speed-up land and water- 
protection program. ‘There again we call attention to the proposed 
upper Colorado project in which almost 50 percent—some 22,000,000 
to 24,000,000 acre-feet—of storage capacity 1s being planned just for 
a resting place for eroded topsoil. 

In the Bureau of Geological Survey we are interested in appro- 
priations to enable the Bureau to broaden and hasten its program for 
completion and evaluation of basic land and water data. There 
again that is something that is pointing toward the long-term interest 
rather than confined primarily to immediate considerations. 
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As to the Park Service, in an emergency situation I recall that dur- 
ing the last war part of the time I was in Denver; and, insofar as 
gasoline rationing permitted, I carted soldiers from Fitzsimons Hos- 
pital and Lowry Field and Buckley Field up to Rocky Mountain 
National Park. During the war situation there was tremendous use 
of the national parks, so that we hope it will be possible to ade- 
quately maintain and protect the facilities that we have, even though 
it is not possible to expand plans for new roads, trails, and so on and 
so forth. 

Also, in connection with the Park Service, we believe that they 
should have the funds to do the necessary park investigations in con- 
nection with river-basin projects that are proceeding. There again 
it is a question of when the job is done it is too late. So, we should 
know what we are getting into and try to do the soundest job from an 
over-all standpoint that we can. 

On the matter of the Bureau of Reclamation, in which the league 
is constantly concerned, we would urge the committee to screen most 
carefully all reclamation proposals to which the label “national de- 
fense” has been given or may be given in the future, particularly 
from the standpoint of power. It is recognized that in many cases 
the time element involved in hydroelectric-power production may be 
much greater than would be possible for steam plants making use of 
locally produced material and so on. In the Columbia Basin—and 
this ties in, of course, very much with fish and wildlife and recrea- 
tion—we are very much opposed to the construction of dams or other 
facilities that will interfere with the lower Columbia cooperative 
salmon-rehabilitation program. In that connection, we are against 
dams on the Cowlitz and Deschutes Rivers. We understand that The 
Dalles project can be constructed so as not to interfere with the 
migratory-fish runs. If that is the case, we do not object to it. 

We are not too much opposed to the Hells Canyon Dam. There are 
some elements about it that we do not care very much about, but if the 
construction of Hells Canyon will help to preserve the salmon run, and 
help to prevent construction in the lower rivers or below the conflu- 
ence of the Salmon River, we certainly would go along with that. In 
my country, as I am sure you are quite familiar, we are stil! pretty 
much opposed to Moorehead and Keyhole Dams in the Missouri 
Basin. 

Gentlemen, that very quickly indicates the things that we are most 
interested in, in a very broad and sketchy fashion. I would be glad 
to expand in as much detail as you are willing to consider. 

Mr. Norrevi. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jensen. This committee has always taken into consideration 
the welfare of the fish and wildlife and the welfare of your fine 
organization. : 

Mr. Penrotp. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. At times it might appear that we have not taken that 
into consideration when we feel there are other things involved that 
appear to be more important to the welfare of the Nation than the 
preservation of fish and wildlife. We trust that you will understand 
that we have some very difficult problems to cope with here, while 
always bearing in mind the position that you folks are taking and our 
great desire to conserve our national resources. 

Mr. Norretyi. Thank you, sir. 
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Mopoc Pornt Irrigation Unit 


WITNESSES 


GLEN A. WILKINSON, ESQ., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
BOYD J. JACKSON, OF THE KLAMATH RESERVATION, OREG. 


Mr. Norrevt. We now have with us Mr. Wilkinson and Mr. Jackson. 
Please proceed, Mr. Wilkinson. 

Mr. Witxrnson. I am the attorney for the Klamath Tribe of 
Indians of Oregon. I have with me today Mr. Boyd J. Jackson, who 
is official Klamath delegate. If it is agreeable with the committee I 
would like to submit a statement for the record, explain the one item 
we wish to talk about, and also let Mr. Jackson fill in a little if we 
may. 

Mr. Norre.y. That will be fine. 

(The following statement was submitted for the record :) 


STATEMENT BEFORE THE House INTERIOR SUBCOMMITTEE CONSIDERING APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT, FISCAL YEAR 1952 


This statement is submitted pursuant to the Legislative Reorganization Act 
and in accordance with instructions from the General Council of the Klamath 
Tribe of Indians of Oregon. 

The Modoc Point irrigation unit on the Klamath Indian Reservation was 
originally conceived and constructed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs approxi- 
mately 40 years ago. Due to reasons which are now obscure, the project was 
never perfected. The original plan contemplated an irrigable area of 14,000 
acres. Because the project was never completely finished and not adequately 
maintained, and because nonirrigated lands were being assessed for operation 
and maintenance costs, a representative of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in 1935 
recommended that the potential irrigable area be substantially reduced. During 
1948 the area irrigation engineer of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and his staff 
conducted a survey of the lands susceptible to irrigation on the Klamath Reser- 
vation and recommended, as to the Modoc Point unit, that the unit be rehabili- 
tated so as to provide irrigation for 6,130 acres of land. In accordance with 
that survey, the Bureau of Indian Affairs requested that an item of $65,000 be 
included in the fiscal year 1950 appropriation so that the job of rehabilitation 
could be commenced. That item was stricken by the Appropriations Committees 
of Congress, but the request was renewed to the Bureau of the Budget during 
April 1950. Unfortunately, the item was eliminated by the Bureau of the Budget 
and was not presented to that Bureau by the Indian Office for inclusion in the 
1952 appropriation. 

The construction program for commencement of rehabilitation of the Modoc 
Point unit, as planned by the Indian Bureau in April 1950, is as follows: 
Dragline operations: 





Rebuild 3 miles of main canal, at $480___--_- $1, 440 
Rebuild 3 miles of drain ditch, at $480______________________ 1, 440 
Rebuild 10 miles of laterals, at $480____----______-______-___ 4, 800 
———. $7, 680 
Tractor operations (bulldozer) : 
Clear 8 miles of canal right-of-way, at $240____._.___________ 1, 920 
Rebuild 12 miles of canal banks, at $480_____._.______________ 5, TEO 
7, 680 
Repair or replace 30 structures, at $164___.._________-_--___-_-________ 4, 920 
Cut, pile, and burn brush, 10 miles, at $300___..___-.....--._-._._-_____ 8, 000 
a RT ERE DERBI TERE A SONA AEA AMIE AE OOS IE ER CLE AOE 31, 828 
EY REARS UL RR ME 8 PE et 2 OAD a ER LEAS 2 SSS ae Hc atic ee 3, 133 
Rehabilitation of Government quarters__----_----._--_----------------- 1, 879 
Mimincoring and alles GxMONGOs cc lik pie ihe eee eee 4, 880 
Total fiscal year 1951 construction estimate______ Rods, Sp ae _. 65, 000 


Until recently, the operation and maintenance charges assessable against the 
water users on the project have been sufficient only to employ the services of a 
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single ditch rider. It is obvious that satisfactory service cannot be main- 
tained through his efforts. Early in 1950 the water users on the Modoc Point 
unit, most of whom are not members of the Klamath Tribe, voluntarily agreed to 
accept a 200 percent increase in operation and maintenance charges in order 
to more nearly finance the maintenance of the project. In accordance with that 
voluntary offer, the operation and maintenance charges were increased by the 
Department of the Interior, and regulations governing such payments were pub- 
lished in the Federal Register last year. If some effort is made to rehabilitate 
the project, we are assured by representatives of those water users that they 
will consent to additional increases in operation and maintenance assessments 
so that the unit will become self-supporting. 

Due to light sandy soil and strategic location, the unit is regarded as an im- 
portant agricultural tract. Potatoes and alfalfa, which in 1948 returned average 
values of $526 and $96 per acre, can be successfully produced if irrigation is 
available, the area being relatively free from killing frost. Other crops have 
been attempted without irrigation, but such efforts have not been successful. 
Yields of oats and barley have been substantially’ higher on irrigated land 
within the unit than on dry farmed lands in the area. 

Virtually all of the administrative expenses incident to operation of the 
Klamath Agency are paid from Klamath tribal funds. The Klamath Tribe does 
not feel, however, that it can assume the burden of irrigating the Modoc Point 
irrigation unit because less than half of the acreage involved is operated by 
Indian members of the Klamath Tribe, whereas most of the acreage is farmed by 
nonmembers and payments from tribal funds would be made by all members for 
the benefit of a few. 

We earnestly urge that this committee give favorable consideration to our 
request that a $65,000 item be inserted in the 1952 appropriation bill to com- 
mence the rehabilitation of this project. 

Respectfully submitted. 


GuLen A. WILKINSON, 
Attorney for Klamath Tribe. 

Boyp J. JACKSON, 

Official Klamath Delegate. 
Maron 7, 1951. 

Mr. Wiixrnson. As you gentlemen know, the Klamath Tribe is one 
of the tribes which virtually pays all of the expenses of administra- 
tion of its business from tribal funds. This year the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, with concurrence and approval of the Klamath Tribal 
Council, asked for an appropriation of $433,288. We supported the 
request for that, since it was approved by the tribal council. We ap- 
pear today, however, in the interest of one item which does not concern 
tribal funds. We have been trying for several years to justify and 
have you gentlemen consider favorably, an item for rehabilitation of 
what is known as the Modoc Point irrigation unit on the Klamath 
Reservation. This is a unit which was constructed by the Irrigation 
Division of the Bureau of Indian Affairs approximately 1910. Un- 
fortunately not a very complete job was done on it at that time, and 
rehabilitation and maintenance have not been carried on very well, 
principally because of the lack of funds. 

This started out as a project which envisaged irrigation of 14,000 
acres. By 1935, according to officials of the Irrigation Section of the 
Bureau, the maximum irrigable acreage was down to about 6,130 
acres. During 1949 only 1,355 acres were irrigated. The water users 
on this project, most of whom are not Indians, not members of the 
Klamath Tribe, are conscious of the fact that the operation and main- 
tenance costs which they have been paying in the past have not been 
adequate to maintain this project. About a year ago Mr. Jackson and 
some other officials of the Klamath Tribe took a poll of the water users 
on the project. Asa result of that they volunteered for a 200 percent 
increase in the operation and maintenance charges. That was incor- 
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porated in duly published regulations last year with the result that 
they are now paying 300 percent of what they did pay. 

They realize further that some additional increase may be necessary 
to put this project on a sustaining basis. If you gentlemen can see 
fit to include in the budget for 1952 an amount which the Indian Of- 
fice estimates at $65,000 necessary to get rehabilitation under way on 
this project, we feel certain we can assure you that the users will vol- 
untarily consent to additional charges so that the project may be main- 
tained on a self-supporting basis. If you are not able to consider fa- 
vorably this request, I think the history of the project will show that 
within a relatively few years even the 1,355 acres which they are now 
irrigating will not be reached because of the poor condition of the 
ditches and canals and other feeding equipment. 

If you have any questions I will be happy to try to answer any of 
them. If not, I would like Mr. Jackson to give you his version of the 
situation. 

Mr. Norreti. Suppose we have Mr. Jackson make his statement 
first. Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson. My name is Boyd J. Jackson, delegate for the Kla- 
math Tribe. Mr. Wilkinson has given you the sum and substance of 
our position. I would like to say that we are not asking for the appro- 
priation of these funds from tribal funds because we do not happen 
to have any money ourselves as a tribe. But we are faced with the 
problem of having to appropriate tribal funds which would mean the 
use of the moneys belonging to all members of the tribe, both adult 
and minor, to go to assist a very few of our members. Also, to complete 
the project, that would affect the outside nonmember taxpayers. 

However, we are faced with a problem and how best to cope with 
it is the question. If it comes to the point where you might feel that 
why not dig into the kitty of the Indians to take care of this need, how 
would the matter of reimbursement be taken care of. Those are the 
things that I have no ready answer for. However, it has been inti- 
mated that the system would be abolished. If so, I would not think 
that the thing to do, because in the first instance the project was never 
completed. On the other hand, if it had been cnangaked, and we had 
failed to take advantage of it, then that would be a different story. 

But as it now stands my feeling is that if there is anything to be 
done toward the completion of this project it will make us feel mighty 
happy, and it would encourage our folks to work their lands probably 
more than they do. It would get the laterals on the lands that they 
do not have them on now by following through at this moment. 

I do not see how else it could be handled and to be fair to all con- 
cerned other than to have the funds appropriated as you have done 
on other projects. 

Mr. Jensen. You know who the people are who will benefit. from 
this project, from the completion and the work that is done on this 
project, do you not? Do you know pretty well who they are? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Is there any law which would stop the Indian council 
from entering into a contract with those people who will benefit from 
the development work that is done to bring this project to completion, 
which would provide that those who receive the benefits shall pay 


the bill? 
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Mr. Jackson. I do not know of any law. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Jackson, I have always felt that the Klamath 
Indians should be emancipated. In fact, I have felt that for many, 
many years. They should be cut loose from the Government control. 
I visited your reservation, as did other members of the committee, 
several years ago, and we talked with the people in the Indian Bureau 
who are stationed there. 

I do not know what the Bureau of Indian Affairs is doing with all 
those people up there. The committee also visited a council meeting 
of the Klamath Tribe where we had the privilege of asking questions 
and the tribal council asked us some questions. I felt that the tribal 
council were able men, well able to run the affairs of the Klamath 
Tribe without the white man being in there to tell you folks what to 
do. I got the impression that the Klamath Indians would like to be 
emancipated. I got that impression over what has gone on for a num- 
ber of years before this committee, as well as by visiting with members 
of your tribe right there in your own bailiwick. 

I will swear that I cannot understand why you come in here and 
ask us to appropriate $65,000 to put the Government into business up 
there again when you certainly can work out an agreement with the 
Indians who are going to benefit from this project and let them pay 
the bill. You say that you do not know how you are going to do this 
without making the children pay who will derive no benefit from it. 

All that you have to do is to make the folks pay, and I am sure that 
they will agree to pay, that is, the folks who will benefit from it, if you 
make an attempt to get them to pay and get a signed agreement that 
they will pay. What do you have to say to that, Mr. Jackson ? 

Mr. Jackson. Let me answer you this way: According to my under- 
standing at the time that the project was first talked of, it was under- 
stood that it would only affect a few members of the tribe and the 
members were more or less reluctant to have tribal funds go toward 
the construction of a project, however, they felt that if we were to 
make any progress that they would extend them much help. The 
Department came into the picture and began construction and quit 
before they finished the job. 

My position then is that since the project was never completed 
in the first place, somebody fell down on the job. I do not seem 
to feel that we should pick up the job where it was left off when the 
powers that were going to work should have completed it and say, 
“Here it is, all finished up, cut and dried, ready to go.” Had it been 
brought to that point and we on the other hand neglected to take 
advantage of it, then I feel that I would have nobody to kick but 
myself. 

Now that we are in the situation that we are in, where nonmembers 
are also users of the water, it creates a problem. Had it been other- 
wise I do not think that we would have objected too much if at all 
toward the use of the tribal funds to rehabilitate and complete the 
project. 

Mr. Wiiktnson. May I make one statement in that respect. I am 
not certain that I made it clear at the beginning that about 60 per- 
cent of the land served by this unit is controlled by whites and farmed 
by whites, which adds another complication to the use of tribai funds. 
I do not know offhand of any inhibitions against entering into a 
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contract with the whites as well as the tribal members. But I think 
the fact that a majority of the land is controlled by whites is a 
seriously complicating factor in the situation. 

Mr. on Of course, you understand all the money we would 
opRragnante for this project is supposed to be reimbursed. Is that 


rig t? 
{r. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Witxrnson. That is my understanding. 

Mr. JensEN. Let me give you an example of what happens. In 
1947 we were asked by the Bureau of Reclamation to appropriate a 
certain amount of funds to complete certain jobs. There were a 
number of them. The committee said to the Bureau of Reclamation, 
“All right, you give us a list of all the jobs that you complete in 
the next fiscal year which were then appropriated, tell us exactly 
how much money you need to complete these jobs.” They did, and 
we appropriated every dime they asked for. Now, you would be 
surprised to know that with the exception of one or two of those 
projects—and there were some 14 or 15 of them—they did not com- 
plete the jobs. They have asked for more each year, in total, for 
those projects which they said they would complete in 1947, than 
they did in 1947 when we gave them every dime they asked for to 
complete the job. 

This year, they are still asking for funds for most of those proj- 
ects which they said they would complete in the fiscal year 1948. 
And they do not say that they will complete them, either. They are 
asking for more money this year for fiscal year 1952 than they said it 
would take to complete the jobs in fiscal year 1948. 

If we open this thing up again and give you this money, it will be 
years and years and years before the Bureau of Reclamation will 
complete this job. They will have plenty of employees up there 
on your backs when it may be 5 or even 6 years fakes they start to 
complete it. 

By that time they will spend not only $65,000, but it is quite pos- 
sible that they will spend a half-million dollars or more that you 
will have to pay for. I recommend that you do not get yourselves 
into that mess, because that is what you can expect, Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Norreitt. Do you know how much money has been expended 
on this project? 

Mr. Wixxryson. I do not know, and I have not made the attempt 
to get the figures. I made the attempt 7 Oe peg ef 2 years ago— 
possibly 1 year ago—when we last testified on this item. I con- 
tacted the Irrigation Division in the Washington office and Port- 
land, and I was not able to get any figures on the amount spent on 
the project to date. 

Mr. Norrett. Give me your best guess on about what has been 
expended to date. 

Mr. Wiixrnson. I would prefer, if you would allow me, to make 
another attempt to get some figures. 

(Mr. Wilkinson later supplied figures showing that $257,420 has 
been spent on construction of the project.) 

Mr. Norreti. How much per year have the water users been pay- 
ine into the Treasury for use of the water? What has that amounted 
to 
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Mr. Winxrnson. In recent years, when they have been getting water 
for only 1,355 acres, I think they have been paying in about $3,000 
a year. 

Mr. Norretx. And that has been just enough to pay the caretaking, 
you might say, of the ditches ? 

Mr. Wiixinson. That is correct. That is all. 

Mr. Norrett. Do you know why the Indian service closed down 
operations ¢ 

Mr. Witkrinson. Because of lack of funds, we are told. 

Mr. Norrezt. Was there any element in there involving the repay- 
ment contract at all ? 

Mr, Witkinson. Not that I am aware of. I would like to clarify 
one point in connection with Mr. Jensen’s statement. We anticipate 
that if you do allow this, the rehabilitation, of course, would be 5 ore 
by the Irrigation Division of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and not 
by the Reclamation Service. The Reclamation Service, as I under- 
stand it, has no jurisdiction over this project. 

Mr. Jensen. You do not mean to say that the Indian Service is as 
good on that business as the Bureau of Reclamation, do you? 

Mr. Wirxrnson. No, sir. I do not want to get into that con- 
troversy. But this was constructed originally by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. The figures that I have given you specify that it 
was by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Norrevt. Thank you, gentlemen, for your testimony. 


MorGanrown ExperIMeENTAL LABORATORY 
WITNESS 


HON. HARLEY O. STAGGERS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Norretit. We now have Congressman Staggers as a witness. 
We would be glad to hear you, Congressman. 

Mr. Sraccers. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
would like to make a brief statement in behalf of this project and be 
allowed to extend my remarks as the Chairman suggested and revise 
them and give you more information. 

I asked permission to appear before the committee in behalf of the 
Morgantown Laboratory facilities at Morgantown, W. Va., under 
the Synthetic Fuel Act. The original bill was passed in 1944 and the 
sponsor of that bill was a former congressman from my district— 
Jennings Randolph—along with Senator O'Mahoney, of Wyoming. 

In 1946 there was a temporary laboratory put at Morgantown, 
W. Va., and we still have that temporary laboratory, an experimental 
laboratory. Last year Public Law 812 was passed by the Eighty-first 
Congress and approved on September 22, 1950, authorizing a perma- 
nent station at Morgantown. The Bureau of Mines had been re- 
quested by the Bureau of the Budget to make a complete study of 
their whole national set-up and only recommend those that were neces- 
sary. 

After that year they recommended that this permanent plant be 
built at Morgantown. It was recommended to the Bureau of Mines 
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and the Bureau of the Budget then cleared it. The bill was passed 
and the erection of the laboratory authorized. 

This year when it came up on the Hill for appropriation the labora- 
tory at Morgantown was left out. I would like to read one brief 
statement as to maybe why it was left out. 

This is a statement made by Lawton and sent to the President as a 
memorandum : 


The Morgantown project is meritorious. In addition to releasing space to the 
University of West Virginia, it will provide needed expansion in the Bureau 
of Mines laboratory facilities, not only for the synthetic liquid fuels program, 
but for research as well on petroleum and other minerals in West Virginia, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and other States in the Appalachian region. When. completed 
it will also relieve some of the pressure on the overcrowded central station at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and will permit consolidation of other small-field stations. 


This is the significant statement : 


It is hoped that when the facility is completed the demand for stations in 
Pennsylvania, Oho, and other Eastern and Central States will subside. 


Information has come to me that the reason this was not approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget is because there was so much pressure 


put on in behalf of other stations that they thought it best to leave 
it off. 


It is part of a long-time program by the Bureau of Mines in their 
synthetic liquid fuels program, and does not duplicate any of the 
existing facilities or any of the other existing facilities, and as Dr. 
Boyd said in his statement before the Senate: 


{From the Report of Proceedings, hearing held before Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs on H. R. 8975, August 22, 1950] 


STATEMENT MADE BY Dr. JAMES Boyp, DrrecTor, BUREAU OF MINES, DURING THE 
ABOVE HEARINGS 


Now a word about section 2 of this proposed bill which provides for the con- 
struction and equipment of an experiment station in or near Morgantown, 
W. Va., for research and investigation in the mining, preparation, and utilization 
of coal, petroleum, natural gas, peat, and other minerals. This provision, 
originally introduced as separate bills (H. R. 4400 and 8. 1686), was incor- 
porated into the Synthetic Liquid Fuels Extension Act in the House, I believe. 

Having recently conducted hearings on Senator O’Mahoney’s bill (S. 3215), 
to establish a commission to investigate the economic health of the coal industry, 
this committee is well aware of the problems confronting that industry. There- 
fore, without developing the point, I need only state that the trend from coal 
to oil and ; as is serious—not only for the coal operators who find their markets 
decreasing and for the miners who find their workweek and income shrinking— 
but for the Nation as a whole. 

With the proposed new experiment station facilities, the Bureau of Mines 
could be of considerable aid in alleviating some of the difficulties besetting 
the coal industry. For many years additional research has been sorely needed 
in that field. Within the past 2 years that need has become desperate. Some 
of the problems requiring greater attention are more efficient mining machinery 
leading to increased mechanization, better preparation of coal to improve its 
marketability, increased recovery to avoid waste in mining operations, lower 
cost transportation perhaps by pneumatic or hydraulic means, safer mining 
practices, and the development of new and better uses for coal, such as in gas- 
turbine locomotives and power producers, low-heating value fuel gas for industry, 
and synthesic gas for chemicals and synthetic liquid fuels. There is no difficulty 
in finding subjects for investigation that can yield profit and security to the 
mining industry in the Nation. The real problem lies in assigning priority to 
the most urgent projects and providing facilities for their successful development. 

Fortunately, most of these problems are closely allied and require similar 
facilities for research and development, and a technical staff having the same 
general training and experience. 
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With respect to petroleum and natural gas, the Appalachian region has com- 
mercial fields in seven States—New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, West 
Virginia, Tennesee, and Virginia. Oil and gas operations occur in 35 percent 
of all of the counties in these States, and more than 5,000,000 acres have proved 
productive. 

There are nearly 160,000 producing wells in this area and some 20,000 inde- 
pendent operators. During 1949 these wells produced an average of less than 
six-tenths barrel. of oil per day, per well. This is equivalent to a gross income of 
only $1.70 to $2.80 per well, per day, at present prices. Also ,there were about 
47,200 producing gas wells and these had a gross revenue of $3.95 per well, per 
day. 

In the Appalachian region, exclusive of the Bradford and Alleghany fields, it 
has been estimated that only 25 percent of the oil will be recovered by methods 
now in use. This means that some 6,000,000,000 barrels is being left in the ground 
unrecovered, a tremendous quantity of oil. It offers a potential source for an 
increased recovery of at least 2,000,000,000 barrels, equivalent to an ultimate 
recovery of 50 percent of the oil originally in place. This is the recovery antici- 
pated in the Bradford and Alleghany fields where water-flooding is practiced. 
However, to realize this potential will require an expanded and sustained pro- 
gram of secondary recovery research to develop improved methods that will be 
practical in the various fields, increasing recovery without making the operations 
uneconomical. 

Crude oil produced in the Appalachian region is highly important to the Nation 
because of its lubricating oil content. It is reported to be the source of some 25 
percent of the motor oils domestically consumed, although the crude oil produced 
amounts to less than 2 percent of the national total. Most of the refineries pro- 
ducing Pennsylvania Grade lubricants are relatively small and do not maintain 
large research staffs. Basic studies on the composition and properties of Appala- 
chian oils are needed to afford assistance to these refiners. This in turn will 
benefit millions of users of motor oils and other lubricants by making better 
products available at reasonable prices. 

Conditions in the Appalachian oil and gas fields and refining areas thus present 
a challenge for a research program specifically planned and directed to meet the 
needs of the region. The Bureau of Mines recognizes this need and will under- 
take such a research program if a centrally located experiment station is estab- 
lished and funds are provided for its maintenance and operation. The resulting 
benefits will be substantial, not only to the Appalachian region but to the whole 
Nation. 

As stated previously, the Bureau of Mines now has a small temporary station 
on the campus of the West Virginia University at Morgantown. Known as the 
Synthesis Gas Production Branch of the Office of Synthetic Liquid Fuels, it was 
established in January 1946 under a cooperative agreement with the university 
that must be renewed periodically. Limited space is provided by the university 
on a temporary basis to house a laboratory and pilot plants, but office, warehouse, 
and garage space must be rented in widely scattered locations which makes 
for inefficiency. 

The station's current assignment is to develop new, low-cost methods for the 
production of synthesis gas from coal. Synthesis gas—a mixture of carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen—is an essential building block in the production of 
liquid fuels from coal; it also is a basic raw material in the production of many 
important chemicals. 

The present station is staffed at 66 full-time employees under civil service, 
together with 34 part-time employees who are university students. They are 
working in cramped and inadequate quarters attempting to solve the problems 
of low-cost gasification—the current No. 1 obstacle to competitive gasoline 
and oil from coal. In the gas synthesis or modified Fischer-Tropsch process as 
now improved, synthesis gas still represents from 60 to 70 percent of the cost 
of the liquid-fuel products. Any major reduction in the cost of synthetic fuels 
from coal thus must come through more efficient gasification. 

In the 4 years since the station was established, the staff has developed a new 
process which, even in its present state of development, is considered superior 
to the traditional water gas process that requires the use of coke made from coal. 
This new process will gasify any rank of coal from lignite to anthracite permit- 
ting our relatively scarce coking coals to be saved for metallurgical uses. Much 
additional work and further improvements will be necessary, however, before this 
process can be perfected and the costs reduced to a minimum. In addition to its 
coal gasification work, the Morgantown station now is conducting research on 
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gas purification. Extremely pure gas is required for synthesis purposes, and 
again it must be produced at low cost. 

The research now in progress at Morgantown is important, not only to the syn- 
thetic liquid-fuels program but to many existing industries and to the Armed 
Forces. Starting with synthesis gas, a host of products can be made—ammonia 
for explosives and fertilizers, alcohols that have many military and industrial 
uses, aviation gasoline, synthetic rubber, heavy hydrogen, and many others. 

The space now available is entirely inadequate even for the present activities, 
however. In the laboratory, different experiments cannot be carried on simul- 
taneously by the same personnel owing to lack of space to set up apparatus. In 
the pilot-plant area, equipment is crowded and must be tailored to fit the space 
available instead of being designed and fabricated to solve the problem at least 
possible cost. Congestion has lessened efficiency and increased the safety 
hazards. 

The laboratory and pilot planfs are nearly one-half mile apart, which means 
that much time is lost moving from one location to another on necessary busi- 
ness. Office space also is meager and widely separated. Operating supplies and 
equipment are stored in rented space in two other locations, one warehouse 
being 2 miles from the pilot plants. Motor vehicles are garaged in still another 
place. 

Many professional staff members have no desk space at all, and from three to 
eight people use most of those desks that are available. A number of these desks 
are located near pilot plant equipment in noisy, dusty locations that are not con- 
ducive to necessary study and calculations. 

With a greatly increased postwar enrollment, West Virginia University can 
spare no additional space. However, it has offered free land as a site for the 
proposed new experiment station. From the Bureau’s standpoint, Morgantown is 
an excellent site for many reasons. In view of the modest investment required in 
relation to the probable return to the coal industry and the Nation, I hope that 
the proposed new station will be authorized. * * * 

We took a year to make a thorough survey and develop that program, and that 
has now been approved by the Bureau of the Budget, and this Morgantown station 
is included in that program on a high priority. 


Mr. Sraccers. Getting back to the proposition of Lawton saying that 
other States want it, that is all well and good. Mr. Fenton has a plant 
in his district and it should be there. It is in the heart of the anthra- 
cite fields as I understand it. They are experimenting on anthracite 
coal. West Virginia is the largest producer of bituminous coal in 
the Nation. 

This plant uses bituminous coal as its main source of experimenta- 
tion. I know that Mr. Jensen would not insist on it being out in 
Iowa, but some of the other Congressmen are insisting that it be in 
other States. Why should it not be in West Virginia? 

We do not have an experimental station there, right in the heart 
of the bituminous fields. Pennsylvania has three, which no one is 
kicking about because I believe they are needed. But I do believe in 
all fairness that this one should be placed at Morgantow n, W. Va. 
I believe Dr. Boyd has justified the whole synthetic-liquid-fuels pro- 
gram very ably to this committee. 

In the ‘material that I will submit to you I will try to justify this 
laboratory as it is needed under the war effort because the Bureau of 
Mines told me that they testified to the Bureau of the Budget that it 
was needed in the war effort and they needed it now. But neverthe- 
less it must not be included in the present appropriation bill. 

They have space now rented in Pittsburgh where they are paying 
over $10,000 a year. If this is built it will relieve that congestion. 
At Morgantown they rent three different facilities for which the Gov- 
ernment is paying the rent. It would relive that, it would carry on 
into other fields of experimentation in the fields of synthetic liquid 
fuels. There is a theory now expressed by some Members of Congress 
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that if we are fully mobilized a year from now we will not need to 
expand any of the war effort and so forth, that we will not have war. 

think that is a false theory because if it were true we would not go 
ahead with the hydrogen-bomb program now under way and 
which will take over 2 years to complete, and I know the present dis- 
persal program would not receive consideration for it will take at 
least 2 years to complete and will cost from a third to a half billion 
dollars. This is no short-term program. I think Congress has to 
look into the future and to provide for whatever exigencies might 
come along. 

We might have total war and have our sources of oil and gasoline 
cut off from outside countries. This could be disastrous unless we 
could take care of the emergency by other means. This station is 
an integral part of the synthetic-fuels program. AsT stated before, it 
does not duplicate any other part of the program whatsoever. 

West Virginia University is so overcrowded now they have to have 
their space, and have so signified to the Bureau of Mines. There is 
just no other way to keep this work going except to build a laboratory. 

I think if Congress is going to look into the future they are going 
to have to provide for synthetic fuels made from coal because as we 
know, 98 percent of our reserves of fuel are in coal. 

We are going to have to find better and more efficient ways of getting 
it out by converting coal into liquid fuels. I think it is to the best 
interests of the Nation that this laboratory be built, and I hope that 
the committee will see fit to provide for it in this present appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. Norrevi. Mr. Staggers, you have made a very fine statement 
to the committee, and your testimony is very helpful. 

Mr. Fenton. How much was authorized ? 

Mr. Sraacoers. $2,600,000. And in doing that, Dr. Fenton, the 
proposal was to bring in a lot of the other smaller activities and com- 
bine them for more efficient operation. 

Mr. Fenton. I have been down there. 

Mr. Sraccers. You have probably looked that whole project over. 
I might explain just briefly that some of the facilities are as much as a 
mile and a half or 2 miles apart, which necessitates considerable mov- 
ing about. The university gave them enough space for their pilot 
plant and laboratory, but they didn’t give them enough for office space, 
garage space, and some of their storage places which they have to rent. 

A lot of the men do not have desks. They have 66 of the top 
scientists of the Nation located there. : 

Mr. Fenton. Dr. Schmidt is there? 

Mr. Sraccers. He is the head man and one of the best in the whole 
program, located right there. They have developed at Morgantown 
the gasification of coal, a program which is now being carried on at 
Gorgas, Ala., in conjunction with other scientists working with them. 

It is one of the types of experimentation that starts at the bottom 
and the others build up on it. That is how important it is to the 
program. 

I believe if you would call the Bureau of Mines and ask them specifi- 
cally of the importance of it they would testify to you that it is 
important. I know they do not want to do that on their own. They 
‘vannot do that. : 
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They made that statement to the Bureau of the Budget and they 
saw fit to turn it down. As I say, I believe it is only because of the 
statement made by Mr. Lawton that there is a lot of pressure being 
brought on to keep it from being approved this year. 

Mr. Norreww. I will say to the gentleman that we went into that 
when the director, Mr. Boyd, was testifying. 

Mr. Furcoro. I would like to compliment Mr. Staggers on a very 
able and effective presentation. I think perhaps I should compliment 
the people of his district for the excellent choice they have made in 
him. I want to say that if this is not obtained for some reason, 
certainly it will not be because of any lack on the part of Congressman 
Staggers. I think he has championed the cause very ably and effi- 
ciently. 

I want to compliment you on that. 

Mr. Norrexz. I think the committee will corroborate you on that. 

Mr. Sraccers. Thank you very much. 

As we look into the future, synthetic fuels is one of the necessary 
things to this Nation. 

Thank you all very much for your time. 


Tuourspay, Marcu 8, 1951. 
CENTRAL VALLEY Prosrecr, CALIFORNIA 


WITNESSES 


JAMES B. BLACK, PRESIDENT, PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC CO. 
ROBERT H. GERDES, GENERAL COUNSEL, PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC 
co 


JOHN F. BONNER, CIVIL ENGINEER, PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC CO. 


Mr. Furcoro. The committee will please come to order. 

Mr. Black, we are pleased to have you and your associates before 
the committee again. As I understand it you will be able to complete 
your testimony in about an hour? 

Mr. Brack. We can do it in 20 or 30 minutes. 

Mr. Furcoio. Then proceed in your own way, if you will. 

Mr. Buack. Yes, sir. The justification submitted to this committee 
by the Bureau of Reclamation includes more than $5,500,000 for trans- 
mission facilities for the Central Valley project in California. These 
facilities, most of which are wasteful and duplicating, are wholly 
unnecessary and would cost $25,000,000 to complete. 

Negotiations have been carried on for many months in California 
between representatives of the Bureau and the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. for a contract which would allow the Bureau to use company 
facilities to supply power to Federal establishments and to preference 
customers throughout the Central Valley area. A contract was ar- 
rived at on February 16, 1951, and except for one provision, was 
accepted by the Bureau’s regional office. It was then taken to Wash- 
ington by the regional power manager for submission to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. This contract is modeled on contracts already 
approved by the Secretary and we know of no reason why it should 
not likewise be approved. If executed, it will make available to the 
Government for service to Federal establishments and preference 
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customers, facilities equal to or better than those here urged by the 
Bureau. 

The facilities, duplicating and wasteful in any event, rendered 
further unnecessary under the pending contract, and the appropria- 
tions requested therefor are these: 


Keswick-Tracy via Elverta (115-kilovolt)_~.-__-___ ice. See, ooo 


Keswick-Shasta Dam area PUD line and substation (115-kilovolt)—-_ 105, 308 
Port Chicago-Mare Island line and 2 substations (115-kilovolt)_ ~~ 300, 000 
Tracy-Livermore-Ames Laboratory line and 2 substations (115-kilo- 

ae alas RE SEG ey TRS RIS ae 700, 000 
Tracy-Contra Costa-Clayton-Ygnacio line extensions and 2 substa- 

tines HER aor) i. BOTS PSOE SEE aes eed ee ETS 201, 170 
Tracy-Patterson-Lathrop Naval Supply Depot lines and 2 substa- 

tions (69-kilovolt)......._______ eet shale es ae I ek Oe 450, 000 


While the requests for these items total only $3,156,478 their ulti- 
mate cost will exceed $11,000,000. 

In addition to these facilities, the Bureau is seeking appropriations 
for two other unnecessary and wasteful items; they are: 
Elverta-Sacramento switchyard ____---____ PCE ae OTe erie 
Folsom-Elverta-Sacramento loop line and substation (115-kilovolt)_--_ 500, 000 

The total requested for these two items is $650,000, but the estimated 
ultimate cost is approximately $8,500,000. 

All of the facilities listed are part of the Bureau’s proposed com- 
mercial power system, which if carried out would cost more than 
$90,000,000. Many of these facilities have been several times denied 
by Congress in the last 10 years. 

All power produced on the project is being marketed through the 
company’s system at the same rates the Bureau would charge after 
constructing the facilities for which it now requests funds. With 
carrying charges and transmission losses, the construction of these 
facilities would result in a large reduction in the project’s net revenue, 
to the detriment of the water user and the taxpayer. 

The area is fully served by the regional power system of this com- 
pany. No bureau transmission facilities are required to serve defense 
or other loads within our service area. Moreover, the Bureau’s pro- 
gram would be detrimental to the defense effort because it would divert 
needed funds and critical materials from worthy defense works. If 
the requests here made are denied there would be a saving of $3,800,000 
to the Government this year; and nearly $20,000,000 in the next few 
years. Even the $20,000,000 would not complete the Bureau’s ultimate 
system ; that figure would exceed $90,000,000. 

Denial of the unnecessary facilities which we have described and 
which are requested in this bill also would save approximately 10,000 
tons of steel, 1,500 tons of aluminum, and 500 tons of copper, all criti- 
cal materials now sorely needed for the defense effort. 


KESWICK-TRACY LINE VIA ELVERTA—115-KILOVOLT 


The proposed Keswick-Tracy line via Elverta—115-kilovolt— 
would run down the Sacramento Valley 245 miles along a zigzag 
course from the Keswick power plant to Tracy. It would duplicate 
existing facilities of the company and would serve only cities, towns, 
and districts already adequately served by the company. 

Appropriations for this line have been six times denied. The re- 
quest in the present bill is for $1,400,000. The completed line would 
cost $6,400,000. 
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The company has 5-year contracts with all of the cities along the 
proposed line which have their own distribution systems. In fact 
we have contracts with all such cities in our territory, including the 
city of Roseville, which once signed and later canceled a contract for 
Bureau power. 

Should the preference agencies elect to become customers of the 
Bureau, after the present contracts with the company expire, the 
Bureau will be in a position to supply them over the company’s facili- 
ties under the terms of the contract now before the Secretary of the 
Interior. Use of the company’s facilities would conserve money and 
critical materials in short supply at this time—materials which the 
Bureau would use to construct lines to supplant those now rendering 
adequate service. 


FACILITIES FOR SHASTA DAM AREA PUBLIC UTILITY DISTRICT 


The Bureau requests $105,208 to build a 115-kilovolt line and a sub- 
station near Silverthorne in Shasta County to serve the Shasta Dam 
area public-utility district from the Keswick power plant. 

This district has only five customers, one domestic customer and 
four industrial customers engaged in processing lumber. The com- 
pany owns and operates a complete distribution system within the 
district. All other customers, except the five mentioned, are served by 
the company. There is no need for additional lines or substations. 
In fact, the line and substation proposed by the Bureau would be a 
clear duplication of existing facilities. 

Although no funds ever have been requested or appropriated for the 
proposed line and substation, the Bureau’s justification shows that 
$85,000 has been expended, or is being expended, on these facilities. 

The facilities proposed would be wasteful duplication under any 
circumstances, but doubly so in view of the proposed exchange con- 
tract between the company and the Bureau. 


TRACY AREA LINES NOT NEEDED 


The Bureau requests $1,650,000 to commence construction of 137 
miles of distribution lines and eight substations in the general vicinity 
of Tracy. These lines are designated as: The Port Chicago-Mare 
Island line; the Tracy-Livermore-Ames Laboratory line; the Tracy- 
Patterson-Lathrop Naval Supply Depot lines and extensions to the 
Tracy-Contra Costa-Clayton- Ygnacio system. The eight substations 
are not named but are shown in the map accompanying the justification. 
The $1,650,000 now requested is only the beginning; it will take 
$4,500,000 to complete these lines and substations. 

The ostensible purpose of this web of lines and substations feeding 
out of Tracy is to serve the Mare Island Navy Yard, Camp Stoneman, 
Ames Laboratory, and the Naval Supply Depot at Lathrop. We say 
“ostensible” because in addition to serving Federal establishments, it 
appears that the Bureau also plans to serve irrigation districts and 
other customers in this area. Evidence of this intention is found in 
the fact that the estimated cost of the Contra Costa Canal power sys- 
tem has been more than doubled since last year. The justification 
states that several stub lines will be built out from this system, al- 
though the system was authorized only to serve the project pumps on 
the Contra Costa Canal. 
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All this territory is now adequately supplied by the company. The 
Ames Laboratory is already served over facilities that have more 
capacity than those now proposed by the Bureau. Under a letter of 
intent from the Government we are now expanding the facilities lead- 
ing into the laboratory at a cost of $1,200,000. When this work is 
completed, we will have capacity to deliver nearly three times the 
laboratory’s present requirements. 

At the point of service to Mare Island Navy Yard, we have facil- 
ities capable of delivering twice the highest demand reached by the 
yard during World War TL. We are now fully serving all of the 

other loads which the Bureau proposes to supply over the facilities 
requested in this bill, and we will serve any expansion of their 
demands. 

Under the proposed exchange contract every Federal agency and 
preferred customer in the area can be served by the Bureau over 
company lines without the appropriation of any Federal funds. 


ELVERTA SWITCHYARD AND FOLSOM-ELVERTA LOOP 


The Bureau requests $150,000 for the Elverta-Sacramento switch- 
yard and $500,000 for a loop transmission line from Elverta to Sacra- 
mento thence to Folsom and back to Elverta. Completed, the switch- 
yard would cost $6,500,000, and the transmission line $1,949,000. 
Funds to construct essentially the same facilities have already been 
denied by Congress several times. 

These facilities are proposed now in connection with the Folsom 
power plant. But this plant is not scheduled to come into operation 
until the latter part of 1954. Until then no facilities will be neces- 
sary to market its power. In the meantime the company is supplying 
the power required for construction purposes. It stands ready to 
continue this supply under the terms of the proposed exchange 
contract. 

When Folsom does come into operation 3 years from now this com- 
pany will be prepared to take the power into its system at the Folsom 
plant. We have transmission lines in the vicinity and with a rela- 
tively small expenditure can connect them into the plant. 

The Bureau’s plan for the Elverta switchyard and the loop line 
will cost nearly $8,500,000 and will require 3.950 tons of steel, 33 
tons of aluminum, and 350 tons of copper. 

The company on the other hand can utilize existing transmission 
lines and take Folsom power at the plant for an expenditure of only 
$900,000 and a very small quantity of critical materials. Compared 
to the Bureau’s plan, the company’s program would save approxi- 
mately 3,700 tons of steel, 325 tons of aluminum, and 270 tons of 
copper. 

It is apparent that the Bureau has planned its loop and the Elverta 
switchyard as a part of its proposed 115-kilovolt — system, 
designing these features principally to serve the Sacramento munic- 
ipal “utility district, Roseville, and other so-called preference cus- 
tomers in the vicinity, rather than to connect the Folsom plant to 
the project’s main transmission lines. Funds for the 115-kilovolt sys- 
tem have been repeatedly denied by Congress. 

There is no need for these low- voltage facilities because the com- 
pany, under the contract now before the Secretary would allow the 
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Bureau to use its system to supply power to preferred customer, if and 
when they became customers of the Bureau. 

The 115-kilovolt loop, 51 miles in length, would be wasteful even if 
the company’s offer to take power at the plant were ignored. Instead 
of the proposed loop the Bureau should build a single 230-kilovolt 
line, 20 miles long, directly from Folsom to the nearest point on the 
Bureau’s main 230-kilovolt lines. 

While the savings in money and critical materials by construction 
of a 230-kilovolt line would not be as large as under the company’s 
proposal, the savings over the Bureau’s loop plan would be substantial : 
$6,200,000 in money and 2,950 tons of steel, 200 tons of aluminum, and 
340 tons of copper. 

The Folsom-Elverta transmission line and the Elverta switchyard 
are certainly not needed now. If the company’s offer to take power at 
the plant is accepted these facilities never will be needed. In any 
event the Bureau should be instructed to reexamine its plans in order 
to achieve maximum savings in money and critical materials. 

We wish to make it plain that we are not in any way opposing the 
Folsom Dam or the installation of generating facilities at the dam. 
Our objection is to the waste of funds and critical materials which 
would follow the construction of the Elverta switchyard and the 
Folsom-Elverta line. 


SHASTA-KLAMATH FALLS LINE—BONNEVILLE CONNECTION 


The Bureau requests $1,700,000 to begin construction of a line run- 
ning north into Oregon from Shasta Dam to Klamath Falls, which 
would cost in excess of $6,000,000. Congress has already refused two 
appropriations for this line: $500,000 in the 1948 bill, and $50,000 for 
studies in the 1949 bill. Last year, although the Bureau made no re- 
quest for funds, this committee said in its report: 

This line is not to be considered as authorized and no expenditure of funds 
should be made in fiscal 1951 from any appropriation available to the Bureau 
for reconnaissance, preliminary survey, design, or any other work in connection 
with this proposed line. 

The Bureau heretofore has advocated construction of this line as a 
means of bringing surplus hydroelectric energy from Columbia River 
plants into California to reduce the amount of fuel used in California 
steam electric plants. At the time the proposal was made Bonneville’s 
transmission lines terminated more than 200 miles north of Klamath 
Falls. 

Last year the Bonneville Power Administration urged extension of 
its transmission grid into southern Oregon. It claimed that the con- 
struction program of the utilities serving southern Oregon was insufli- 
cient to meet growing power demands in that territory. It claimed 
power would have to be imported into the area beginning not later 
than 1953. Having no information to the contrary, Congress allowed 
funds to commence a loop into southwestern Oregon extending to 
Klamath Falls and involving the purchase of 22 miles and the con- 
struction of 372 miles of transmission line. 

The area around Klamath Falls is served by the California-Oregon 
Power Co., whose lines have long been connected with ours. For 
many years surplus power on its system was sent south to us through 
Shasta substation. This situation changed during and after World 
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War IT and now the direction of power flow is for the most part to 
the north, although at times surplus hydro power flows south. 

Under a contract now under negotiation, we have agreed to supply 
up to 50,000 kilowatts of firm power to the California-Oregon Co. 
, his power, together with power being developed in southern Oregon 
by the California-Oregon Co., is sufficient to meet the power needs of 
the area through 1955. Extension of the Bonneville loop to Klamath 
Falls is, therefore, unnecessary until 1955 at the earliest; and if addi- 
tional hydroelectric plants are constructed in southern Oregon, or 
more power purchased from us, the loop will not be required in the 
foreseeable future. . 

Now, however, Bonneville’s 220-mile line from Maupin to Klamath 

Falls and the Bureau’s 119-mile connection between Klamath Falls 
and Shasta Dam are being advocated for the transmission of steam 
power from California to the Pacific Northwest. As the Bureau 
states it, “steam power generated in central California may be trans- 
mitted to the Northwest by displacement of Central Valley project 
ower.” 
It does not appear that it would be sound to send Central Valley 
power north by displacement. To be useful to Bonneville, this power 
must be transferred during the fall and winter months. Normally, 
these are the months of heavy precipitation in California. In most 
years during these months water must be conserved in Shasta Reser- 
voir and the power output correspondingly reduced. This is neces- 
sary because no one can tell until near the end of the period whether 
the year will be a wet year, a dry year, or an average year. Under 
these circumstances, the energy output of the Shasta and Keswick 
plants is usually low during the fall and winter storage season when 
power is needed in the Northwest. 

In such periods of low output, all of the energy generated at Shasta 
and Keswick could be transmitted north, leaving nothing for Califor- 
nia. The effective operating capacity of Shasta and Keswick might 
be lost because, without energy, the capacity would not be useful in 
the northern California regional load. 

If water were drawn from Shasta Reservoir during the fall and 

winter months in order to produce sufficient energy both for export 
to Bonneville and to supply peaking power for California, it could 
well create a shortage of both irrigation water and power capacity 
later in the season. : ; 
_ Any reduction in capacity, even if made for short periods, would 
impair the value of Central Valley power and could cause a loss of 
power revenue running to several million dollars a year. If the ef- 
fective peaking pee ie of the Shasta and Keswick plants were 
ri away it would have to be replaced by new capacity in Cali- 
ornia, 

To avoid loss of capacity and revenue, except in unusually wet 
years in California, the energy transmitted from California to the 
Northwest, for the most part, would have to come from the company’s 
steam plants in the San Francisco Bay area. It probably would be- 
come necessary to operate old and inefficient steam plants now set aside 
as reserve to provide for occasional dry years and for other con- 
tingencies. Large amounts of fuel would be required by these plants 
and the output would be high-cost energy. With losses, this power 
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might cost 10 mills or more per kilowatt-hour when delivered to 
points of use in the Northwest. 


PROPOSED INTERCONNECTION NOT YET FULLY STUDIED 


Economic justification for the proposed line has not been estab- 
lished. To date only hasty studies of the problem have been made. 
Complete and detailed joint studies should be made by engineers of 
the Bonneville Power Administration ,the Bureau, and this company 
before further steps are taken for the construction of the proposed 
interconnection. Such studies should include detailed examination 
of the operating problems and the daily and hourly availability of 
power. The company should fully participate because its steam en- 
ergy is needed to effect the transfer to the north, and because the com- 
pany must absorb any energy brought into California. No negotia- 
tions have taken place between the Bureau and the company for the 
purchase or the sale of energy to be transmitted over the proposed 
line. Neither, as far as we know, has the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration obtained customers who are willing to contract to purchase 
high-cost steam power imported from California. 

Now as to surplus energy brought down from the north: Bonne- 
ville’s surplus would be available in the spring and early summer 
months when the Shasta output is at its maximum. It would be sec- 
ondary power in California and would have a value of only 2 mills 
at Central Valley load centers under the Bureau’s own rate schedules. 
Nevertheless, we understand Bonneville ti, TE to charge 21% mills, 
or more for its surplus energy at Klamath Falls. It evidently finds 
it necessary to do this in order to justify the Maupin-Klamath Falls 
line. Obviously it would be uneconomic for the Bureau to buy sur- 
plus energy at Klamath Falls for 214 mills, convey it 120 miles to 
Shasta Dam, and then 200 miles farther south to load centers where 
the Bureau’s going rate is 2 mills. Furthermore it is not likely that 
we would be justified in paying 2 mills for this type of power except 
in subnormal water years. 

The Central Valley project lies wholly within the State of Cali- 
fornia. It has always been understood heretofore that all the bene- 
fits of the project were to accrue to the valley areas. From the be- 
ginning the entire output of the project has been made available to, 
and used in, northern and central California. 

For a number of years the company has planned and carried for- 
ward its power-building program with full regard for the develop- 
ment of the Central Valley project. We have adjusted our construc- 
tion program to furnish a market for Central Valley power as it be- 
came available. Coordinated with our system the project has become 
a necessary part of the power supply of California. 

It does not appear that the defense program offers an adequate 
excuse for constructing the Shasta-Bonneville interconnection. To 
complete these lines will require the expenditure of about $15,000,000 
in Federal funds and will require the use of 2,100 tons of aluminum 
and 100 tons of copper. If built on steel towers, the line would also 
use up 14,500 tons of steel. 


Power should not be diverted out of California at the expense of 
California power consumers, including many necessary and vital de- 
fense establishments. Such diversion would impose a burden on the 
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economy of California. California is no less important than the 
Pacific Northwest as a producer for defense. 


TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR WEST SIDE TRANSMISSION LINES 


The Bureau requests $200,000 to complete the West Side lines. As 
we have stated to this committee over a number of years, these lines 
are not needed, despite repeated statements to the contrary by repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau. Our facilities have proven of sufficient 
‘apacity to carry the full output of the Shasta and Keswick plants 
to market. 

When completed, the Bureau lines will unload the company’s West 
Side lines and appurtenant substation facilities representing an in- 
vestment of $14,500,000 which have been and now are being used 
to transmit Central Valley power. This probably will result in a 
continuing burden to us and will only be partly alleviated when 
we can build new hydroelectric plants to utilize a portion of the idle 
: capacity. Paralleling our West Side lines by the Bureau is a clear 
: example of duplication and the waste that inevitably accompanies it. 

The Bureau is building these parallel lines, 190 miles in length, 
only to charge at Tracy, the end of the lines, the same price it now 
receives at Shasta substation. The cost of the lines is not all that 
will be wasted. The Bureau is also making a further unnecessary 
expenditure of more than $3,500,000 for transformers and other equip- 
ment at the Tracy switchyard. Because of transmission losses the 
Bureau will obtain less revenue at Tracy than it now receives at 
Shasta substation. That loss and the annual cost of the unneeded 
facilities will amount to more than $1,000,000 a year; an unnecessary 
financial burden on water users and Federal taxpayers. 
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STEAM PLANT NOT IN BUDGET BUT LISTED AS PROJECT FEATURE 





It is our understanding that this year’s budget does not contain 
a request for funds for a Bureau steam plant for the Central Valley 
project. However, the Bureau continues to list the steam plant as a 
feature of the project. In order that our position on the steam plant 
may not be misinterpreted, we wish to say that— 

A steam plant has never been authorized for the Central Valley 
project. It was not included in the 1935 Feasibility Report of the 
Secretary of the Interior. Neither was it included in the act of 19387, 
which gave congressional approval to the project. There is no au- 
thority under the reclamation law for construction of steam plants 
on reclamation projects. 

Congress not only has never approved the proposed steam plant 
but has denied four times appropriations for its construction. Last 
year this committee in its report not only refused an appropriation 
for the steam plant but expressly denied authorization for its con- 
struction. 
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PROJECT POWER NOW EARNS MAXIMUM REVENUE 





The Bureau is now receiving the maximum value for its hydro- 
power, distributed through the system of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. The price being paid was fixed by the Bureau itself. The power 
is sold under the same schedule the Bureau would charge for power 
delivered at any point on its system. 
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We are taking delivery at Shasta substation, only 25 miles from 
Shasta Dam, and paying the so-called postage stamp rate which the 
Bureau offers throughout the Central Valley even at a distance of 
200 miles or more from the dam. 

Last year we paid an average of 5.4 mills for project power. This 
is six times what the Bureau charged the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration for Grand Coulee power. In fiscal year 1950 our payments 
accounted for 28 percent of all power revenues collected by the Bureau 
throughout the country, although we purchased less than 9 percent 
of the total energy sold by the Bureau. As against our payment of 
5.4 mills, all other purchasers paid only an average of 1.33 mills for 
Bureau power. Our payment for project power in 1950 was $9,915,244. 

The advantages which the project has enjoyed have meant much to 
the United States Treasury. Up to the end of 1950 the Bureau has 
received a total of over $37,000,000 from the sale of Central Valley 
water and power. Of this revenue, $34,000,000—more than 90 per- 
cent of the total—was paid by Pacific Gas & Electric Co. This has 
been sufficient to pay the project’s operating costs and leave nearly 
$30,000,000 for repayment of the cost of the project. 

This high net return is due entirely to the fact that the power has 
been sold to the company near the dam. Had it been sold by the 
Bureau over an independent system, the return to the Treasury would 
have been at least $5,000,000 per year less. Gross revenue would have 
been reduced by losses in transmission. Annual expenses would have 
been increased by the cost of operating and maintaining the independ- 
ent system and by charges on the capital used to construct it. 


TAXPAYING PROPERTIES SHOULD NOT BE DESTROYED 


Whenever the Government builds a duplicating system in competi- 
tion with existing facilities it damages or destroys taxpaying proper- 
ties. The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. pays taxes in 48 of the 58 coun- 
ties in California. In a number of counties it pays more than 50 per- 
cent of the total taxes collected for county purposes. 

Taxes accrued for 1950 were: Federal, $23,114,415; State and local, 
$31,588,653; a total of $54,703068. In the period 1940 to 1950 the 
company has paid $207,000,000 into the Federal Treasury in taxes 
and about $196,000,000 in State and local taxes, a total of $403,000,000. 
This tax payment exceeds by $40,000,000 all of the appropriations made 
for the Central Valley project since it was authorized in 1935. 

The company, which is an operating company, a California corpo- 
ration, has more than 170,000 stockholders, 63 percent of them resi- 
dents of California. The average holding of individuals and joint 
tenants at the close of last year was only 76 shares, representing a par 
value of about $1,900. Taking all stockholders, including institu- 
tional holders, primarily insurance companies, the average owner- 
ship was 116 shares. 


COMPANY POSTWAR CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


At the present time the company is engaged in the largest construc- 
tion program of any electric and gas utility in the country. We 
‘started this program as soon as wartime controls were removed. Since 
that time we have spent about $700,000,000 for new construction. By 
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the end of this year we will spend another $100,000,000 on new plant. 
Further additions to be completed in 1952 and 1953 will raise our in- 
vestment in new construction since the end of World War II to ap- 

roximately one billion dollars. This investment about equals the total 
invested to date in TVA and substantially exceeds the combined ulti- 
mate cost of dams and power plants built at Boulder Canyon, Boone- 
ville, Grand Coulee, and Shasta and Keswick. The capital is being 
supplied from the savings of private investors and creates wealth 
which is and will be taxed by local, State, and Federal Governments. 

Since the end of World War IT we have brought into operation over 
1,000,000 kilowatts of new electric generating capacity in hydro and 
steam plants. By the middle of this year we will add another 300,000 
kilowatts in steam plant capacity. We have under construction still 
another 400,000 kilowatts in steam additions and a 33,000 kilowatt 
hydro plant on the Mokelumne River, which will be completed by the 
end of 1953. We are now negotiating for an additional 450,000 
kilowatts of steam capacity to be installed late in 1953 and in 1954. 

When these scheduled and proposed additions are completed the 
company will have added more than 2,240,000 kilowatts of new gener- 
ating capacity since VJ-day. This is nearly five times the installed 
capacity of the Shasta and Keswick plants combined. 

Last year on July 25, we carried a peak load of 214 million kilowatts, 
the largest in our history. When the peak occurred we had 476,000 
kilowatts in reserve, a margin or nearly 20 percent. We expect to meet 
this year’s peak with a margin at least as good. Normally a margin of 
15 percent is considered adequate. 

Additions now being made to our plant capacity are intended not 
only to build ahead of the rapid normal growth in our area, but to 
‘arry new defense loads which may come on to our system. 

We also have plans for the construction of four hydro plants, in- 
cluding additions to an existing plant, on the Kings River with a total 
installed generating capacity of 279,000 kilowatts. The Federal Power 
Commission authorized the issuance of a license to us for this develop- 
ment in 1949, but the Secretary of the Interior intervened in the case 
and a rehearing was granted. We are now awaiting a decision by the 
Commission. 

We submit that all the appropriations requested for transmission 
facilities to serve Federal establishments and preference customers; 
all appropriations for the Elverta switchyard and the transmission 
loop to the Folsom plant; and all appropriations for the tie-line from 
Shasta Dam to Klamath Falls are not needed and should be denied. 

The exchange contract now before the Secretary of the Interior will 
make available to the Bureau all of the facilities required to serve 
Federal establishments and preference customers. 

Denial of the Bureau’s request for the unnecessary fac ilities to which 
we have called attention will prevent the wasteful use of $25,000,000 
in Federal funds and the waste of 15,800 tons of steel, 2: 300 tons of 
aluminum, and 500 tons of copper, all critical materials needed for the 
national defense. 

Mr. Furcoro. That was indeed a very comprehensive statement, Mr. 
Black. Did you want to add anything to it before any questions are 
asked ? 


Mr. Brack. I have nothing to add. 
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Mr. Furcoto. On page | of your statement you speak about the con- 
tract that was arrived at on February 16, and, except for one provision, 
was accepted by the Bureau’s regional office. Then later on you point 
out that you know of no reason why it should not be approved. Has 
any reason been given to you? 

r. Buack. No, sir. As far as we know, the matter is before the 
Secretary now for his consideration. The provision which I referred 
to and which is objected to by the Bureau’s regional office, was taken 
from a contract which has already received the approval of the Sec- 
retary. In fact, our contract is modeled on two contracts both of which 
have received the approval of the Secretary. 

Mr. Furcoro. In your negotiations on it, you folks still have not got 
close enough as yet to know the reason ? 

Mr. Buack. The negotiations have been completed and the contract 
has been drafted in complete form and has been submitted to the 
Secretary for approval. That, as far as we know is, what has 
happened. 

Mr. Furcoio. On page 3 of your statement, in the third paragraph, 
you say: 

No bureau transmission facilities are required to serve defense or other loads 
within our service area. Moreover, the Bureau’s program would be detrimental 
to the defense effort because it would divert needed funds and critical materials 
from worthy defense works. 

Does that statement refer to the present situation as you understand 
it to be or is it based on any estimate of what you understand the 
situation will be. 

Mr. Brack. It is based on the present situation and all that we 
know at the present time. If there is any defense load which we do not 
know about which might come on our system, we propose to serve it. 

We now serve the entire territory completely and are able to expand 
our facilities if any expansion is necessary. In fact, we are expanding 
them all the time. 

Mr. Furcoro. If you will refer, then to page 5 of your statement, 
the second paragraph, I understand it to say that the district has 
only five customers. Then you state which they are. In another sen- 
tence, you say all other customers except the five mentioned are served 
by the company. 

Mr. Buiack. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Furcoto. Just roughly what would be included by all the 
other customers, just individuals? Iam a little confused by the fact 
that you indicate five but later you refer to all other customers. 

Mr. Brack. I have not a list of those other customers. They are 
just the regular run of mountain area customers, both domestic and 
commercial, 


Mr. Furcoro. But it is not a situation where there are but five custo- 
mers ¢ 

Mr. Buiack. No; there are a great many others. We serve that en- 
tire territory. This small district serves only five electric customers 
in its territory. We serve all the rest of them. There is duplication 
there, of course. 

Mr. Furcoio. On page 9 of your statement, you suggest what the 
Bureau should do in the event that it is going to go ahead and carry 
out this plan which it hasin mind. Has that suggestion been presented 
by you folks to the Bureau or is it presented here for the first time? 
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Mr. Buack. If it has been presented, it would have been during the 
negotiations for this contract. I will ask Mr. Gerdes to answer that 
if he can. 

Mr. Gerves. That has not been made the subject of any discussions 
in my negotiations specifically. It was discussed by the engineers. 

Mr. Furcoxo. You speak, on page 12, about— 
no one can tell until near the end of the period whether the year will be a wet 
year, a dry year, or an aver age year. 

Are they not able to predict fairly accurately on the basis of small 
studies and the knowledge they have and the experience that has been 
accumulated ¢ 

Mr. Brack. No; there is no way to predict it. The rainy season in 
eee extends from about November until about April, and it 
will vary a great deal during that period. We had in 1948, for in- 
tiiids, a very poor water year up until the end of March. Then there 
was a very heavy precipitation until the end of April, which brought 
the year to almost normal. We see the reverse happen oce asionally. 
There is just no way to predict it. There are too many factors. 

Mr. JENSEN. We are well aware that the Bureau of Reclamation 
was in negotiations with you, with the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., and 
that the P. G. & E. were ready and willing and able to furnish all the 
power that is necessary for any expansion that might occur in de- 
fense industry in California; is that not so? 

Mr. Brack. That is correct, subject to Government controls. 

Mr. Jensen. They were also well aware that they signed this con- 
tract with you folks which you have already agreed to, as I understand, 
that they were to build no more transmission lines in the Central Val- 
ley, but were, under the contract, agreeing with you to complete all 
the power and to serve all the people in California through your ex- 
isting lines and through their existing lines. Is that a fact? 

Mr. Brack. Well, it certainly is our understanding that if we make 
an arrangement with the Bureau to utilize our system in serving these 
so-called preferential customers, that it will not then immediately 
turn around and attempt to get money to build lines to serve such 
customers as it proposes to take. There would be no purpose in our 
making such a contract if that was the policy. It is my understand- 
ing from the discussions in the committees and particularly in the 
Senate committee, that this proposed contract, this so-called exchange 
contract, was to be in lieu of the construction of these duplicating 
transmission lines by the Bureau and we were asked to cooperate in 
making such contract in order that the Federal Government might be 
saved not only the costs of construction but the cost of operation. 

Mr. Jensen. I may say that I had knowledge of the fact that your 
company and the Bureau of Reclamation had come to almost complete 
agreement on a contract patterned after the Texas-Oklahoma and 
other contracts into which they have entered. News had come to me 
giving me the impression that everything was or had been ironed out 
pretty well and naturally, I expected to see no request for transmis- 
sion lines to be built by the Bureau of ‘Reclamation in the Central 
Valley. I am quite surprised that they now come in here and ask 
for all these lines to be built by taxpayers, and to use all this critical 
material, when existing facilities and the proposed expansion pro- 
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gram of your company will, in my opinion and according to your tes- 
timony, certainly take care of all of the needs of both defense indus- 
tries and all other industries in that area as well as the businessmen 
~ the farmers. I cannot quite understand what has happened 
there. 

Mr. Buack. These proposed extensions are in any event clear dupli- 
cation and waste ca: they are doubly so, of course, if this contract 
which has been negotiated is finally executed. 

Mr. Jensen. I notice you testified to the fact that you now have a 
lot of power in reserve. 

Mr. Buack. Yes. We have adequate reserves. 

Mr. JensEN. What is your estimate of the extent of reserve power? 

Mr. Buacx. Last year it was almost 20 percent. This year it will 
be considerably more. The exact amount, of course, will depend on 
the peak demand which we cannot estimate exactly, but we expect 
that the reserve will be in excess of 20 percent. 

Mr. JenseN. What will that make in kilowatts? 

Mr. Buiacx. Approximately 600,000 kilowatts. 

That reserve may be compared with what is normal reserve, say 
15 percent, if we disregard altogether the value of interconnections 
with other companies. These interconnections in themselves provide 
a margin of reserve which would amount to very close to 200,000 
kilowatts more. However, this capacity is not absolutely dependable. 
We have to rely to some extent on their being able to supply power 
at the times that we might care to take it, so we do not count that in 
our reserves. It is rather an additional margin that we have in case 
of emergencies. 

Mr. Jensen. Now, as I understand it, the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. purchase all the power that is produced at Shasta Dam. 

Mr. Buack. We have purchased all of the power produced at Shasta 
and Keswick plants since their inception, with the exception of a 
very small amount supplied to a few customers in the vicinity of 
Shasta Dam, including the particular district which was referred 
to a few minutes ago, and except for the pumping power used on the 
project which has been supplied through our system by exchange. 
All of the power actually sold, with the exception of this very small 
amount, has been purchased by us. Except for this small sale, we are 
now taking the entire output. 

Mr. Jensen. You have a signed contract ? 

Mr. Brack. Just a day-to-day contract. We take it as they give 
us notice that they have the power and we take it and fit it into our 
system. We pay for it the regular price which they would sell it 
for to anyone else as firm power. 

Mr. Jensen. And you pay just as much for the power at the dams 
as the Bureau would charge for the power 200 miles south of the 
dam ?¢ 

Mr. Buack. That is right. We buy it at Shasta substation which 
is about 25 miles from the dam but we pay the price that they would 
charge under the regular rate schedule that they offer to anyone on 
their proposed system. 

Mr. Jensen. How far does the system extend from Shasta? 

Mr. Brack. It is more than 200 miles to Tracy, the terminus of the 
main lines. Then they propose to build these additional lower-voltage 
lines to the various places indicated on the map. 
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Mr. Jensen. Have you in recent years furnished power to anyone 
who asked you for power ¢ 

Mr. Buack. Yes; we supply everyone. We have a legal obliga- 
tion to supply everyone who asks for power in our service area under 
our regular rules. 

Mr. Jensen. That applies without exception, does it ? 

Mr. Buack. Yes, sir; it applies without exception. 

Mr. JeNseN. You do have some secondary power that you sell to 
some concerns out there? 

Mr. Brack. We have an electrochemical, or metallurgical rate 
which is about half the rate which would be charged under our regu- 
lar firm-power deliveries. In return for that concession in price, 
we have the right on adequate notice to ask for curtailment of their 
use for a set period, a maximum, I think, of 3 months. 

Mr. Jensen. They purchase that power because it is cheap. You 
would be glad to furnish them firm power, would you not ? 

Mr. Brack. Yes, sir; we would be glad to furnish them firm 
power. 

Mr. Jensen. You have sufficient firm power so you could supply 
firm power to them or others like them ? 

Mr. Brack. Yes. They have only been asked to curtail their use 
once, one of them the only time in 25 years; the others go back a 
great number of years. But we can, of course, and will be glad to 
serve them firm power at regular firm-rate schedules which would 
provide a rate nearly double the rate that we charge. 

Mr. Jensen. Who authorizes your power rates or tells you how 
much you can charge? 

Mr. Buack. The Public Utilities Commission of the State of Cali- 
fornia has jurisdiction over all of our rates, over accounting prac- 
tices, and over all of our financial operations. We must go to them for 
certificates of public convenience and necessity to exercise franchises 
which we obtain from counties and cities permitting us to serve and 
we obtain their approval for all large capital expenditures. We are 
also subject to the jurisdiction of the Federal Power Commission in a 
great many instances and with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission with respect to issuance of securities. 

Mr. Jensen. What percent of the farmers in the valley are elec- 
trified ? 

Mr. Brack. About 98 percent. 

Mr. JeENsEN. You say 98 percent? 

Mr. Brack. Yes, sir. The area is about as completely served as 
any area can be completely served. 

r. JENSEN. Do you, or will you guarantee that, in the event the 
Congress does not permit these lines which are being asked for by 
the Bureau in this request, your company can and will supply all 
the power that is needed for everyone in your area, especially de- 
fense installations? 

Mr. Brack. I certainly do. We are now supplying all of the cus- 
tomers that the Bureau proposes to serve over the lines they request. 
We will, subject to controls, of course, expand our facilities wherever 
necessary to take care of any additional demands that may arise. 

Mr. Jensen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fenton. It is certainly nice to have Mr. Black with us today 
with his associates to make such a fine statement as he has made. I 
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take it from the tenor of your statement that where large transmission 
lines are concerned, there is nothing that the Bureau can do that you 
cannot do with existing facilities, and that with your program you 
will be able to take care of everything that comes up in’ your area? 

Mr. Brack. There is nothing that the Bureau proposes to do that 
we are not already doing, and we will expand our facilities if any 
of our customers need larger amounts of power. We will expand 
our facilities to meet their demands, and well ahead of their demands 
if possible. 

Mr. Fenton. How far along are they with their west side line? 

Mr. Buack. I have not seen an up-to-date schedule. Mr. Bonner 
may be able to answer. 

Mr. Bonner. They are well along. They have, I believe, contracts 
on four sections of the line which are in different states of progress. 
On the northern end most of the towers are erected. Wires have been 
strung on a small portion of the mileage. ‘Tower foundations are in 
place for nearly the whole length of the lines. The lines are scheduled 
to be completed some time in this calendar year. 

Mr. Fenton. On page 6 you make reference to the web of lines 
and substations feeding out of Tracy which serves Mare Island Navy 
Yard, Camp Stoneman, Ames Laboratory, and the naval supply depot 
at Lathrop. Is this Ames Laboratory similar to the laboratories at 
Langley Field down in the southeast section ? 

Mr. Brack. It is an aeronautical laboratory, and I presume it is 
similar. It has wind tunnels and other equipment for experimental 
work. We are now serving Ames Laboratory. They are increasing 
their capacity and have given us a letter of intent under which we 
are expanding the power facilities leading into the laboratory. We 
are constructing 110,000-volt lines into the laboratory from our exist- 
ing lines at a cost of about $1,200,000. This service is designed to take 
care of their known expansion through 1954. 

Mr. Fenron. That is very interesting. I am glad that you people, 
as I understand it, are supplying them adequately for that laboratory 
and you are going to continue to supply them. 

I certainly want to congratulate you on the statement you made with 
regard to your construction program for the postwar period. 

Mr. Biack. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Fenron. I do not know whether you have put that in the record 
before, but it is the first time I have had the opportunity—— 

Mr. Buack. It gets a little larger each year. 

Mr. Fenton. I think if every taxpayer in the country had the op- 
portunity to read statements of that kind to show how you have been 
paying into the Federal Treasury and the local treasury, and then see 
what our own Federal Government is trying to do by going into the 
power business, it would be an eye opener. I want to congratulate you, 
as I said, again, for a fine statement and hope we can hold down this 
Federal group from projecting themselves into private enterprise. 

Mr. Jensen. I have one more question. Mr. Black, I do not sup- 
pose there is another company in the United States or in the world that 
has a better cost record than does your company and I say that ad- 
visedly because you really give us information when you come before 
this committee. I am going to ask you a question: What do you esti- 
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mate is the cost of wheeling power, say, for a distance of 50 miles, or 
100 miles, or 150 miles or 200 miles? 

Mr. Buack. I will ask Mr. Gerdes to give you the figures which bear 
on that point in the contract which we have negotiated with the Bu- 
reau if that is agreeable to you. 

Mr. JENsEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerpes. We had very elaborate studies made as to the actual 
cost to the company of performing a transmission service, or an ex- 
change service, and we have worked out an average figure that will 
cover the entire area that we propose to serve under the contract that we 
have suggested to the Bureau, which includes service to the entire Sac- 

ramento and San Joaquin Valley. That is the whole area shown on the 
map here from up near Red Bluff to down below Bakersfield, a dis- 
tance of some 400 miles or more, and also would include an area around 
the bay that we agreed on with the Bureau, the counties of Solano, 
Contra Costa, Alameda, and Santa Clara. We have agreed to render 
the exchange service in that area for a mill a kilowatt-hour for all 
power delivered at 44,000 volts or higher. This rate is less than that 
provided for in any of the contracts that have been negotiated else- 
where that I am familiar with. Other contracts, like Montana, Idaho, 
and Colorado provide 1 mill for 50 miles, 2 mills for from 50 to 100 
miles and 3 mills from 100 to 150 miles. In our proposal, we also pro- 
vided for a reasonable additional charge if the Bureau asks us to de- 
liver it at lower voltages. 

Mr. Jensen. Where you have to put in transformers. 

Mr. Gerpes. Where we have to put in transformers, there is an addi- 
tional charge provided for in this contract. 

Mr. Jensen. That does not quite answer my question. 

Mr. Gerves. I am sorry. 

Mr. Jensen. My question was: What is your estimated cost on 
wheeling power out there in your valley’ You really exchange power 
with the Bureau. You are in a little different category than they 
are in other places where a company simply wheels power for the 
Bureau or for REA. What I am trying to ascertain is what you esti- 
mate the actual cost of wheeling power a distance of 50 or 100 miles or 
200 miles is. Do you estimate that you can wheel power 200 miles for 
one mill 

Mr. Gerves. We have agreed to do it. 

Mr. Jensen. That is not what I asked you, that you have agreed 
to do it. 

Mr. Gerpves. This figure of 1 mill a kilowatt hour that I referred 
to represents the average cost for a large group of customers that 
lie at varying distances. 

Mr. Jensen. Where you do not have to put in a lot of transformers 
and substations and stuff ; where you had to put in the substations and 
the transformers and/or related facilities, do you wheel power and 
to break down your heavy load to a lighter load, you do not contend 
you can wheel the power 200 miles for one mill, do you? 

Mr. Gerves. I can only answer it that way, that our engineers have 
elaborately studied the matter and we believe this 1 mill per kilo- 
watt-hour that we have offered the Bureau will cover the company’s 
cost and allow us a reasonable return on our investment devoted to 
the service. 
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Mr. JENSEN. Since you already have all your facilities in; that is, 
you have got your transformers built and your substations and other 
related facilities. 

Mr. Gerves. That is right. The Bureau did not want us to quote 
different rates for differing distances. They wanted one rate, one flat 
rate, and we gave them a flat rate of the 1 mill I quoted. 

Mr. Jensen. Let me develop this Shasta line. The Shasta connec- 
tion from Bonneville to Shasta Dam is a distance, I believe, of 339 
miles. 

Mr. Biack. That is the distance from Maupin, the substation on the 
Bonneville system, to Shasta Dam. 

Mr. Jensen. That is a distance of 339 miles. Now then, the Bonne- 
ville Power has indicated that they would charge 114 miils for Bonne- 
ville power at Shasta. 

Mr. Brack. At Klamath Falls. 

Mr. Jensen. How far is that ? 

Mr. Buack. One hundred and nineteen miles from Shasta Dam. 

Mr. Jensen. One hundred and nineteen miles from Shasta so it 
would be 220 miles. 

Mr. Brack. It would be approximately 319 miles from Klamath 
Falls to Tracy near the center of our system. 

Mr. Jensen. What is the distance that they must wheel. power in 
order to make the connection which they propose between Bonneville 
from a Bonneville point to Shasta, or to your company, where your 
sa ig takes it? 

r. Bonner. It is 339 miles from Maupin substation, just south of 
the Columbia River, to Shasta. 

Mr. Jensen. And they propose to furnish that power to Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. at some point in California which must be close to 
the Shasta Dam because you folks do not operate much north of Shasta 
Dam, do you ? 

Mr. Buack. No. 

Mr. JeNsEN. It does not look to me like that would be a very good 
deal for the Federal Government to wheel power over 300 miles and 
still sell it for 2.5 mills regardless of what the power costs Bonneville 
to generate. 

Mr. Brack. I am not sure that they could get 2.5 mills for it. 

Mr. Jensen. Why? 

Mr. Buiack. It would have a value only as fuel replacement. Use 
of this energy, if and when available, could only allow a reduction 
in the use of fuel in our steam plants. 

Mr. JENSEN. And since you do not need the power 

Mr. Brack. We might not need it at all. And if we did need it we 
might otherwise be generating it with gas which comes at a marginal 
cost very much lower than oil. Taking this power would mean back- 
ing away on the generation of some of our steam plants. It is a 
rather complicated problem. The Bureau’s own schedule contem- 
plates the sale of power for 2 mills. It is not likely that they could 
profitably buy Bonneville power at 2.5 mills and sell it at 2.” 

Mr. JeNseN. You would be surprised what the Government can do. 

Mr. Brack. I am not sure that we could afford to pay 2. That 
problem requires a great deal more study, Mr. Congressman. It 
should have a great deal more study. 
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Mr. Norrexy. Mr. Black, I believe you stated here that your con- 
tract was concluded or arrived at on February 16 of this year. 

Mr. Buack. That is the date a joint draft was completed. 

Mr. Norret. Was that the date that you and Bureau officials either 
reached a complete agreement on the contract or signed statements 
showing that you had reached complete agreements? What was 
done? What Fe you mean there? 

Mr. Gerpes. I would like to make a statement on that. I would also 
like to supplement somewhat what Mr. Black said in answer to your 
question, Congressman Furcolo, about where our points of difference 
lie. I will try to make the statement very brief. It covers a period 
of negotiation that was commenced in the fall of 1949. I had charge 
of these negotiations for the company in the association of other mem- 
bers of the company staff and Mr. Henry Taliaferro the regional 

ower manager for region 2 was in charge of negotiations for the 

ureau. Over this period of approximately a year and a half, we 
have had 20 meetings of our main negotiating groups and about 14 
meetings of joint engineering groups to study various phases of the 
problem. There was a free exchange of engineering and technical 
data between the parties. 

We first prepared and submitted to the Bureau representatives a 
draft of a contract along the lines of the Texas Power & Light con- 
tract, of which you have heard a great deal, I am sure. This was 


rejected by the Bureau representatives. Various other proposals were 
considered and discussed by the negotiating groups over a period of 
months. While our negotiations were in progress, the Secretary of 


the Interior approved power exchange, or so-called wheeling agree- 
ments, with other utilities in Oklahoma, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
and elsewhere. The most recent agreement was the contract between 
the United States and the Montana Power Co., which was approved by 
the Secretary on January 12 of this year. As we had not then arrived 
at a final agreement with the Bureau, after the Montana contract was 
approved, I suggested that our negotiating groups working together 
prepare a draft of agreement modeled on the Montana contract. This 
was done. The joint draft was completed on February 16, 1951, not 
quite a month ago. Mr. Taliaferro has advised me that this draft 
meets with the approval of the Bureau’s regional director, Mr. Boke, 
except for one provision, which I will mention in a moment. I have 
copies of this contract with me and will be glad to leave one with the 
committee if it is so desired. 

Mr. Norretu. I think you should do that. 

Mr. Gerves. The company is prepared to sign this contract. Under 
the contract, as Mr. Black stated, the company would allow the Bureau 
to use company facilities to supply power to Federal establishments 
and preference customers throughout the Central Valley area that I 
mentioned a moment ago. For performing this service the company 
will receive compensation depending upon the voltage of delivery, the 
basic rate being one mill per kilowatt-hour for all power delivered 
throughout the entire area at 44,000 volts or higher. The company 
also agrees by the contract to provide stand-by to customers or loads 
of the United States in the event that the Bureau’s generating or 
transmission facilities fail. 
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This service, the contract states, is to be provided for all preference 
customers and Federal establishments now served by the company 
which have certain specified minimum power demands and which are 
located within this agreed area. 

Now, with respect to future or prospective leads, the contract pro- 
vides, and I quote : 

In view of the difficulty of anticipating future facts and conditions, it is under- 
stood that if additional loads of the United States or of customers of the United 
States become prospective, the parties hereto will then consider the problem of 
serving such loads and Pacific [company] will advise the United States within 
90 days after request whether or not service to such additional loads or cus- 
tomers shall be made available hereunder. 

This is the provision, and I understand it is the only provision, of 
the contract that the regional director, Mr. Boke, objects to. We can 
see no basis for any valid objection by the Bureau to this proposal. 
The provision in question was taken, word for word and comma for 
comma, from the Montana Power Co. contract which was approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior on January 12 of this year. 

The Secretary of the Interior, when he approved the Montana con- 
tract, issued a press release dated January 12, 1951, which stated in 
part as follows: 

“The agreement with the Montana company is another significant milestone in 
the program of cooperative endeavor by the Government and private industry 
to use existing transmission facilities to the mutual advantage of each,” Seere- 
tary Chapman said. “It marks the culmination of negotiations during the past 
several years for wheeling service in connection with the sale of power from 
Fort Peck and Missouri River Basin projects.” 

Our proposed contract is equally advantageous to the Government. 
It is, in fact, as we call it out in California, a Chinese copy of the Mon- 
tana contract except for certain changes that the other side and we 
have agreed to as necessary to make it fit the situation in California. 
As I have described, this contract has been submitted to officials in 
the office of the Secretary of the Interior in Washington for their 
consideration. 

Mr. Norreti. You are familiar with the original area of the Cen- 
tral Valley Authority in California, are you not? You know it was 
first created by act of the legislature and then it was taken over by the 
Government, [ think by mutual consent. Now, with that agreement, 
would that cover the area of the Central Valley Authority according 
to the original act by the California Legislature as well as the act of 
Congress ¢ 

Mr. Gerves. The original act passed by the California Legislature 
and the acts passed by Congress do not, as far as I know, define the 
territorial limits of that area. However, in discussion with the Bu- 
reau representatives, this matter came up of what area we should 
serve under the contract. It was discussed at great length and we 
finally agreed to define in the contract as the service area, the entire 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys and these four counties that I 
referred to: Solano, Contra Costa, Alameda, and Sarita Clara. 

Mr. Norrei. It was generally understood at that time that that 
did cover the traditional service area of the Central Valley? 

Mr. Gerves. I would not say that. As a matter of fact, I do not 
believe that all of the area in these four counties in the San Francisco 
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Bay area could properly be included in what you would call the Cen- 
tral Valley service area. I think the Central Valley service area 
properly merely includes Sacramento and San Joaquin Valley but 
they would not agree to that. 

Mr. Norrewy. If any change was made, it was expanded rather than 
diminished ? 

Mr. Gerves. It was explained at their request. 

Mr. Norrexy. At their request; and so if there is any change at 
all, if there is any difference, it is because it has been expanded 
rather than taken away from or diminished. 

Mr. Gerves. We feel we have gone farther than perhaps we should 
have gone in agreeing to a service area but we did that for the 
purpose of arriving at a mutual agreement. 

Mr. Norrexx. In that area you have enjoyed a great growth, I 
know, of power use, and population. Do you know the percentage 
increase in population and the percentage increase in power use dur- 
ing the last, say 8 or 10 years? 

r. Brack. In 10 years, I think I can give you the approximate 
figures. In 10 years, the increase in population has been about 50 
percent and in the use of power, the increase has been well over 100 
percent. 

Mr. Norretx. During that period of time, your company has ex- 
panded on a percentage basis about how much ¢ 

Mr. Buack. Just about doubled. 

Mr. Norrett. About doubled. So there has never been, in any 
area there in the jurisdiction of the Central Valley, a shortage of 
power due to increased population or increase in use of power? 

Mr. Brack. Not from that reason alone. But in the entire history 
of electric service in that area, there have been two periods when 
power has been short—and those periods have been brief—each time 
following a world war. The war was the fundamental reason for 
the shortage, because the companies lost control of their construction 
programs. In World War II, controls were taken over by the Gov- 
ernment, and we were allowed to build only certain facilities. 

Mr. Norretu. Due to the fact that you could not get the materials? 

Mr. Brack. That is right. We were not allowed priorities to con- 
struct and we were required to assume chances in our operations. 
Then, as an example, after the Second World War we came out of 
Government controls with no reserves in a dry year. Then we had 
to compete for and had great difficulty in getting deliveries of new 
equipment because everybody was in the market and the capacity for 
manufacturing this equipment was just not sufficient to take care of 
the demands within the ordinary construction period, which is around 
2 years. The combination of very rapidly increasing load after the 
postwar adjustment of a few months was over, and the difficulty of 
getting equipment scheduled and plants in on time, plus a record 
midyear drought in 1948, before any of the new equipment could 
become operative—that is, equipment ordered after the war—created 
a shortage in our service area for about 60 days. With that excep- 
tion, and with the exception of a similar period after World War I, 
which was created by the same combination of circumstances, there 
has to my knowledge never been a power shortage in that area. 
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Mr. Norreti. Now, Mr. Black, you indicated your expansion pro- 
gram and it looks to me like that would be adequate for any growth 
at all; but one more question about your rates. How do they compare 
with the rates of the companies and the Government rates in other 
nearby areas or in nearby areas in other localities? 

Mr. Buack. In California, the rates of the California companies 
are about the same. There is a difference, of course, in rate structure 
and individual customers operating under a particular rate structure 
might earn slightly different rates, but they are generally the same. 

In the Northwest where a very large part of the power is supplied 
from the Columbia and its tributaries, the rates of both the private 
companies and the Government are lower. The reason, of course, in 
the case of the private companies, is a very much cheaper source of 
supply; in the case of the Conetnenten: not only the cheaper source 
of supply but because it operates tax-free. We pay out about 20 
percent of our gross revenue in taxes, That is a very substantial edge 
to begin with. And the Columbia and its tributaries are very fine 
power streams. We have nothing like them in California. 

Mr. Norrety. You do have a regulatory body in California that 
has to do with your rates and I believe the Federal Power Commis- 
sion also has jurisdiction of that? 

Mr. Brack. With respect to our service rates, the California Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission has jurisdiction. The commission has com- 
plete jurisdiction over us. We cannot change a rate without getting 
their approval. You may be interested in knowing, that our general 
rate level, in spite of the very large increases in costs of operation, 
and the increases in unit costs of construction which are double what 
they were before the war, is substantially what it was in 1939. 

Mr. Norretx. According to the rates that the Central Valley is 
charging, I guess they are supplying some power in various places 
in that area, make a brief comparison of the charges to the users of 
power that are getting it directly from the Government and the rates 
that you charge in that same locality. In other words, I am trying to 
see if the construction of these lines would mean, according to the 
existing rates today, cheaper power for the consumer. 

Mr. Biack. The Bureau’s rates are about 20 percent lower than ours. 
The difference is just about the amount of the taxes that we pay. 

Mr. Norrett. I see. 

Mr. Brack. We do not think their rates will permit the project to 
be paid out, if sold to individual customers, through an independent 
system, or perhaps not if sold through an exchange contract utilizing 
our system. If the output continues to be sold directly to us, they 
not only could pay out but they could reduce their water rates which, 
according to statements made by the Bureau representatives, are now 
based on the maximum ability of the water users to pay. Detailed 
calculations on this subject have been submitted to this committee 
in past years. 

Mr. Norretu. Now, what percentage of power does this wheeling 
cover if it is allowed and signed, if the contract is signed by the 
Secretary? Does it cover all, or about what part from Shasta and 
the other dams in the Central Valley area? 

Mr. Brack. There is no limitation except the ability of the Shasta- 
Keswick plants to deliver. Perhaps I had better let Mr. Gerdes 
answer that. 
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Mr. Norrett. You can agree to take all they will let you have? 

Mr. Buacx. As far as our purchase is concerned. I thought you 
were referring to the exchange arrangement. 

Mr. Norre.t. They have a surplus of power under the contract after 
you acquire what you agree to take from them. They would not have 
any surplus, would they, if you agree to take it all ? 

Mr. Buack. We are taking it all. If they take some of that away 
to sell to their preferred customers we would only have what is left. 
That would, of course, require an adjustment in the purchase contract 
which we now have. 

Mr. Norrett. When you executed this contract, or agreed to it on 
February 16, was anything said then about the building of additional 
transmission lines or did you understand that they would rely on your 
wheeling contract if it were accepted, or what was the understanding 
about that at that time? 

Mr. Gerves. I had no agreement with the regional representatives 
on that subject. I can say this, however, that we are entering into 
this contract on the understanding that it is the desire of the Congress 
that we do enter into such a contract and on the further understanding 
that, if we do, these duplicating and other transmission lines that 
have been fought about for so long will go out of the picture. 

Mr. Norretu. In other words, acting under the suggestion of the 
Congress, you have been under the impression that if you reached an 
agreement, your area would be like, for instance, in Oklahoma when 
they sign the contracts they would not need the transmission lines. 

Mr. Gerpes. There have been various statements by members of 
Congress to that effect. 

Mr. Norreti. You would not have any use for a wheeling contract 
if you were going to have the Government construct a transmission 
linealso? You could not do both. 

Mr. Buack. We certainly would not be interested in a contract 
under those conditions. 

Mr. Norretx. Are there any additional questions? 

Mr. Gerpes. In a letter dated November 6, 1950, which Mr. Boke, 
the regional director of region 2, wrote to Mr. Black, he stated, and 
T quote: 

The contractual arrangement under negotiation is intended by the Bureau 
to provide wheeling or exchange service, through the company’s system, in lieu 
= ed Federal subtransmission lines which your company has so consistently 
ought. 

Mr. Norrett. I think that clears it up. Your attitude, as you have 
outlined in your statement, is that they do not need any of the trans- 
mission lines that they have requested. 

Mr. Brack. That is correct. 

Mr. Norrewx. All right, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. I have just one more question, Mr. Chairman, if I 
may. The Farm Bureau has in recent years opposed these duplicating 
lines which the Bureau has asked to build. 

Mr. Buack. That is correct. 

Mr. Jensen. Also, last year, the electrical labor unions issued a 
statement. 

Mr. Buack. Both the A. F. of L. and the CIO unions have filed 
statements with the committee. 
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Mr. Jensen. Do you have any information to the effect that they 
have changed their mind? 

Mr. Buack. We have none. In addition to the representatives of 
the two unions, representatives of the Farm Bureau Federation, 
which represents 56,000 farm families; the Manufacturers Association 
of California ; the State Chamber of Commerce ; and some other organ- 
izations, either have filed statements with the committee or appeared 
before the committee protesting the creation of a duplicating power 
system by the Bureau in the territories we serve. That group repre- 
sents customers who purchase about 75 percent of the power that we 
sell. 

Mr. Jensen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norrevi. Thank you, Mr. Black, and gentlemen. 

Mr. Buack. It is a great privilege, Mr. Chairman, to appear before 
you. 


(Eprror’s Norr.—The following letter pertaining to the Central 
Valley project was received later and incorporated into the record :) 


CALIFORNIA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Berkeley 4, Calif, March 8, 1951. 
Hon. MiIcHAeEt J. Kirwan, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Interior Appropriations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Kirwan: This letter relates to the appropriations proposed to be 
made for the Bureau of Reclamation for construction work in the Central Valley 
project during the 1952 fiscal year and is presented for the record on behalf of 
the California Farm Bureau Federation. We ask that it be incorporated in 
the current hearings. The organization is opposed to any appropriations for 
other than irrigation and power generation purposes. 

For record purposes, the California Farm Bureau Federation is a nonprofit 
corporation representing the voluntary association of county Farm Bureau 
organizations in 54 of the 58 counties of the State of California. These county 
Farm Bureaus have an aggregate voluntary membership on an annual renewal 
basis of approximately 60,000 farm families. The farms operated are big, little, 
and in-between. The California Farm Bureau Federation was organized and is 
maintained for the purpose, among other things, of representing, protecting, and 
advancing the social and economic interests of its members, their members, and 
farmers generally in the State of California. The public utilities department, 
of which I am the assistant director, is one of the service departments maintained 
by the federation for the achievement of these objectives, and its personnel has 
been engaged for 25 years in obtaining electric power, telephone, water, and trans- 
portation services for its members and other farmers of California at the lowest 
possible lawful rates. 

We are opposed to any appropriations for the Bureau of Reclamation for the 
Central Valley project which are not required for the construction of its irriga- 
tion features, and we particularly object to the allowance of any funds for electric 
power transmission facilities for the simple reason that such facilities will enable 
the Bureau to carry out its very evident purpose of sacrificing the irrigation 
objectives of the project to its itch for a commercial power system. There are 
two reasons why this program of the Bureau is objectionable. The first and 
primary one is that it means higher costs for irrigation water and the second 
is that if we are to have nationalization of our natural resources it ought to be 
accomplished in an honest, straightforward, aboveboard manner and not be 
attempted by a skulking approach through the back door. 

The interest of my organization in the irrigation charges fixed for the Central 
Valley project stems from the fact that over 10,000 Farm Bureau families carry 
on their farming operations within the five counties of Fresna, Madera, Kings, 
Tulare, and Kern, which, roughly speaking, comprise the area whose water 
troubles are supposed to be alleviated by the Central Valley project and in which 
the water charges will apply. I say “supposed” because many things have hap- 
pened and are happening which cast doubt on the sincerity with which the 
irrigation objectives of the project are being pursued by the Bureau. The future 
of virtually all of these 10,000 farm families is riding, directly and indirectly, 
on early access to supplemental water supplies from the Central Valley project 
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and in all too many cases their very existence in their present locations is con- 
tingent on speedy relief. In its construction activities involving irrigation 
facilities the Bureau has bumbled and fumbled in a manner completely belieing 
its ostentatious lip-service to the urgency of the irrigation needs in the San 
Joaquin Valley. 

Our interest at the present time is that Congress, in providing funds for the 
project, confine the Bureau to its irrigation job until it is finished. We take this 
position because time and again the Bureau has neglected irrigation to concen- 
trate on other features nearer and dearer to it. We call attention to the fact 
that in the last two fiscal years the Bureau has failed by some $13,000,000 each 
year to spend the money provided by Congress. This sum averages about 25 
percent of the funds which were available. If the Bureau had been actuated by 
any real desire to supply long-delayed aid to hard-pressed irrigators, it certainly 
could have come a good deal closer to spending the available funds than it has. 

This failure on the part of the Bureau to put available funds to work empha- 
sizes the fact that our criticisms are not directed to the Congress or to any of 
its committees. The people of California appreciate the fact that funds have 
been provided by the Congress faster than they have been spent by the Bureau 
of Reclamation and that the delays occurring in irrigation construction. have been 
due entirely to the laggard tempos of the Bureau of Reclamation. 

The Bureau has widely publicized for July of this year its proposed delivery 
of water through the Delta-Mendota canal but it is apparent from even limited 
knowledge of the situation that any water going through the Delta-Mendota 
eanal in 1951 will be only token in quantity and that such delivery will occur 
only if the Bureau’s theories as to the availability of water of satisfactory con- 
tract quality at the Tracy pumps are sustained. Furthermore, after assuring 
itself of public esteem for finishing the job, the Bureau is now attempting to 
pressure the challengers of its precent 9(e) contract into a waiver of their legal 
rights by refusing to proceed with the construction of the necessary water distri- 
bution systems until the challenge against the one contract is withdrawn. It 
has contracted for seven distribution systems and one of those contracts has 
been attacked in the court. Without distribution systems, the water in the 
Friant-Kern canal would not be too beneficial and would have to be sold mainly 
at class II prices which are substantially below those for class I water, to the 
detriment of the irrigators as well as the project. 

One reason for this devious action is undoubtedly the fact that commercial 
power features of the Central Valley project for which the Bureau yearns have 
not as yet been authorized by Congress and the Bureau realizes that its chances 
for obtaining such authorizations would be less if the irrigation phases were to 
be completed. Hence, the dawdle on irrigation with the hope that eventually 
it can find a Congress more amenable to its wishes. 

The Bureau is not asking for any steam plant money this year but is depart- 
ing from a direct route to the Delta-Mendota pumping plant to its west side 
transmission line into Rio Vista where it now proposes to establish a steam plant 
if it can obtain congressional approval. It is, however, seeking to otherwise 
unnecessarily inerease the cost of the project by adding to its proposed trans- 
mission line construction program over $25,000,000 worth of nonessential new 
facilities. There is a brazen attempt to give a color of national defense to these 
transmission lines but the facts dissipate the effort. Obviously, such lines do 
not add any energy to the existing supply and on the contrary in many cases 
actually reduce the available quantity. 

The spurious nature of this representation is most convincingly demonstrated 
by the realities of the so-called Bonneville tie-line, which has been falsely her- 
alded throughout California and the Northwest as a vital contribution to national 
defense. Nothing could be further from the truth. The line is estimated by the 
Bureau to have a total cost of about $14,000,000, of which $5,370,000 or more 
would be assessed against the prime reimbursers of the Central Valley project, 
the irrigators. It would require two or more years to construct. A group of 
engineers, some of them from the Bureau and some from the Bonneville Power 
Administration, studied the proposal and unanimously agreed on the following 
conclusion : 

“From an inspection of Columbia River stream-flow records, it appears that 
the Pacific Northwest could have used California surplus energy in about 8 
years out of 34 in the period 1913-46. A similar inspection of Sacramento River 
records indicates that some surplus, above critical-year requirements, probably 
couid be made available from California in 6 of the 8 years. The amount of 
such surplus in these 6 years would likely average about 60 percent of that 
available in an average year.” 
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The Pacific Northwest is notoriously short of power and its possibilities so far 
as helping California is concerned are remote. Consequently, the net result 
for power purposes is that power could be transported to the Pacific Northwest 
in 6 out of 34 years. On this possibility it is proposed to spend $14,000,000 for the 
complete line. The line would not transmit any great amount of energy for the 
reason that it would not have the capacity, and energy would not be available at 
times it was usable. These are engineering facts and are available upon inquiry 
of those better qualified than I to make a precise determination. 

In fact, in setting up this national-defense fiction, D. I. Marlett, Acting Admin- 
istrator, Defense Power Administration, who is ordinarily Assistant Adminis- 
trator of the Bonneville Power Administration, certified as follows: 

“In view of the critical power shortage in the Pacific Northwest, the urgent 
requirements for additional power for defense purposes, and the necessity for 
firming up of interruptible power to aluminum and other defense plants, I certify 
that the construction of the Oregon-California interconnection is required in the 
interests of national defense and recommend that you authorize that an order 
be issued by the Defense Power Administration requiring this interconnection 
to be made.” 

Thus, the certificate resolves itself into a finding that it is in the interests 
of national defense to build a $14,000,000 transmission line which will be useful 
in 6 years out of 34. The economic absurdity of the proposal becomes more 
apparent when it is realized that a much more advantageous result could be 
achieved by spending the same money on a couple of steam plants at each end 
of the proposed transmission line and acquire facilities which could be used 
every year out of the 34. 

These considerations merely demonstrate the lengths to which the Bureau 
will go in attempts to further the gigantic western power grid of which it has 
been dreaming for many years. It will be recalled that this particular tie line 
was an important unit in the Bureau’s program of electric power development in 
the western United States uncovered by your subcommittee durign its Eightieth 
Congress sessions. At this late date, national defense is now being used in an 
effort to legitimize an unworthy proposal previously conceived under very ques- 
tionable auspices. 

Another example of the manner in which the irrigators are being prejudiced is 
the contract recently executed by the Bureau of Reclamation with the West Side 
irrigation district located near Tracy, Calif., for the furnishing of electric power. 
This district is at the end of the transmission lines from Shasta; in other words, 
over 200 miles distant therefrom. The contract price is approximately 4.2 mills 
for energy selling at Shasta during 1950 at approximately 5.2 mills. The de- 
liveries at Tracy are also subject to transmission losses and capital investment 
changes on the transmission lines from Shasta, both of which would be charged 
to the project. The deal is so viciously prejudicial to the interests of the irriga- 
tors that the president of the Irrigation Districts Association of California, who 
is also president of a neighboring irrigation district, refused to accept a similar 
contract on that ground. 

With respect to this contract, I wrote to Secretary of the Interior Chapman 
pointing out the fact that this contract was prejudicial to the irrigators and in 
violaion of the last sentence in section 9 (c) of the Reclamation Project Act 
reading : 

“No contract relating to * * * electric power * * * ghall be made 
unless, in the judgment of the Secretary, it will not impair the efficiency of the 
project for irrigation purposes.” 

I was favored with a reply from Acting Commissioner Goodrich W. Lineweaver 
to the effect that if the contract was made, I could be assured that it was without 
prejudice to the efficiency of the project for irrigation purposes. No more than 
that. No facts, no figures. I am not assured and neither is anyone else who 
knows the facts that this contract and the similar ones which are undoubtedly 
contemplated will not impair the irrigation functions of the project. It is 
clearly obvious that they will. Unfortunately, our observations is that the Bu- 
reau is wont to ignore its legal guideposts with the same nonchalance evidenced 
by Mr. Lineweaver. 

These are the factors which we believe make it imperative that Congress use 
its appropriation powers to confine the Bureau of Reclamation to its irrigation 
construction chores until the job is done. We appreciate the consideration of 
your committee and regret that this presentation cannot be made in person. 

Respectfully submitted, 


CALIFORNIA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
By Epson ABEL, Assistant Director. 





Tuurspay, Marcu 8, 1951. 
BonNEVILLE Power ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Norrett. We have Congressman Mack, of Washington, here. 
Congressman, we would be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you, sir. May I first present a formal state- 
ment, following which I should like to make a few brief remarks. 

Mr. Norreti. That will be satisfactory, sir; just proceed in your 
own way. 

Mr. Mack. The 1952 fiscal year program of the Bonneville Power 
Administration places emphasis on continuing construction of im- 
portant transmission facilities that were authorized in previous years. 
Authorization and appropriation requests for new facilities are made 
only where absolutely necesary for transmisson of power from new 
generation and to increase the over-all reliability of the area power 
service. This year the Federal grid system, in addition to supplying 
the ever-increasing power needs of the area due to normal growth, 
has had superimposed upon it heavy additional requirements as a 
result of the present national emergency. These additional loads will 
be added to already overburdened lines, making it even more neces- 
sary than before that reliability be stressed in planning the over-all 
system. The Bonneville program is presented on this basis. 

I am submitting herewith a tabulation of facilities included in the 
Bonneville program, which facilities lie partially or wholly within 
my district. These facilities will serve important defense loads, as 
well as take care of essential civilian requirements. I wish to express 
my support for these appropriation requests, as well as for the Bonne- 
ville program in general, which includes important main grid facili- 
ties to bolster power supplies to the entire area as well as my district. 
The items in my district are as follows: 

Item I-6, Columbia Olympia: Present service to the Olympia area 
from Grand Coulee Dam is via Columbia and Covington substations, 
and this service will be sufficient until after the winter-load season of 
1952-53. This proposed circuit, previously authorized, will be a trans- 
mission line directly from Columbia substation to the Olympia sub- 
station, and will be needed before December 1953, when the load in 
the Olympia area is expected to reach 358,000 kilowatts. 

This circuit, the Columbia-Olympia line, will be connected directly 
with Grand Coulee-Columbia No. 4 circuit, making a continuous cir- 
cuit from Grand Coulee Dam to Olympia substation. When com- 
pleted, it will be operated at 287,000 volts, the first such circuit to be 
put in operation by the Bonneville Power Administration. This cir- 
cuit will carry over 225,000 kilowatts by December 1954. Operation 
at the higher voltage will benefit the Federal Government by reducing 
the annual transmision costs of the line by approximately 40 percent, 
and by substantially reducing losses. 
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Item I-12, McNary-Big Eddy-Ross: Planning funds only for this 
circuit are requested in the 1952 fiscal-year we by This will be a 
230,000-volt line, approximately 179 miles long, to transmit McNary 
Dam power to the coastal area around Vancouver, Wash., and Port- 
land, Oreg. By December 1955 the total installed capacity at McNary 
Dam will be 560,000 kilowatts, and this circuit must be in service 
before that time. 

Item I-17, Ross-St. Johns conversion: Funds requested for this 
facility are for the purpose of converting the existing 115,000-volt 
service between J. D. Ross and St. Johns substations to 230,000 volts. 
By December 1952 it is expected that conversion of one of the two 
lines together with the addition of a 150,000 kilovolt-ampere trans- 
former bank at St. Johns will be completed. By December 1953 con- 
version of the second line and installation of additional 150,000 
kilovolt-ampere transformer bank will be completed. This conversion 
will greatly increase the capacity of the facilities between J. D. Ross 
substation and St. Johns substation and is necessary by reason of the 
greatly increased loading in this general area. 

Item IA-1, Covington-Olympia: Funds requested for this facility 
are needed for the installation of a 50,000 kilovolt-ampere synchronous 
condenser. In November 1952 the loading on the Olympia substation 
will be in the order of 200,000 kilowatts and such a heavy loading 
will require this synchronous condenser to maintain voltage in the 
Olympia area. Also some needed rearrangement of communication 
facilities will be effected. 

Item IA-5, Shelton-Bremerton No. 2: This facility will be a 115,000- 
volt line and substation needed as soon as it can be put into service 
to take care of the increased requirements of the Puget Sound naval 
shipyard and of the Puget Sound Power & Light Co. at Bremerton, 
Wash. Loadings on the existing circuit are near the maximum line 
capacity, the line being of substandard construction having been put 
in service during World War II. Loadings by December 1951 will 
exceed the capacity of the line and this will result in poor voltage 
regulation and very unsatisfactory service. The second circuit will 
relieve this condition. 

It is proposed to construct the line in two steps. The Allyn- 
Bremerton section and the proposed Kitsap substation will be con- 
structed first and operated from a connection with the city of Tacoma 
at Allyn. This section will be completed by the fall of 1952. The 
Shelton-Allyn section will follow and will be in service by the fall 
of 1953. 

Item IA-9, South Elma: This facility is a 15,000-kilovolt-ampere 
substation to be constructed on the Olympia-Aberdeen 115-kilovolt 
transmission line to serve the Grays Harbor public utility district and 
is scheduled to be energized in March 1952. 

Item LA-13, Raymond-Aberdeen: Funds for this facility are to be 
used to increase capacity and provide more reliable service to the Pacific 
County and the Grays Harbor public utility district. The existing 
Raymond-Cosmopolis public utility district 69 kilovolt will be con- 
verted to 115-kilovolt operation and the line wiil be extended to Aber- 
deen. Substation capacity at Raymond will be increased from the pres- 
ent 6,000 kilovolt-amperes to 15,000 kilovolt-amperes and the present 
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“5 : ; 
Cosmopolis substation will be converted to 115-kilovolt operation. 
Energization is planned for May 1952. 

Item IB-1, North Bonneville substation additions: It is proposed 
to erect a permanent building at North Bonneville substation to elim- 
inate present temporary buildings and to provide space for a line 
patrol headquarters and storage for line and substation maintenance 
material. 

Item IB—3, Longview substation additions: This project which will 
consist of 8 miles of 115 kilovolts transmission line necessary to pro- 
vide temporary relief on the 115 kilovolt system in the Longview- 
Chehalis area. The line will provide a tie between the Pacific Power 
& Light Co.’s Merwin hydro plant and the BPA Longview substation 
which will make a part of the capacity of the Merwin plant available 
to the administration at Longview and will unload the Chehalis 
transformer by about 15,000 kilowatts. Temporary relief was pro- 
vided in this area by the installation of a 50,000 kilovolt-amperes 
transformer at Longview but by 1952 the peak loading on the Chehalis 
transformer will exceed the forced cooled rating. By making the pro- 
posed tie sufficient additional relief will be obtained to permit reason- 
able operating conditions until sufficient transformation can be in- 
stalled in the Longview substation. 

Item IB-4, Chehalis substation additions: Funds for this facility 
are requested for the installation of an additional transformer at 
Chehalis substation to serve the 69 kilovolt loads of the city of Cen- 
tralia and Lewis County public utility district. The transformer is 
scheduled to be energized in the summer of 1952. 

Item IB-6, J. D. Ross substation additions: These proposed addi- 
tions consist of remodeling and enlarging existing facilities so that 
no new structures will be needed to house the carpenter and electrical 
maintenance shops. Other work proposed would include an additional 
transformer transfer car and additional communication facilities. 

Item I B-14, West port-Cathlamet : This facility consists of a 115,000- 
volt line, including an ariel crossing over the Columbia River, and 
a substation at Cathlamet, Wash., to serve the Wahkiakum County 
public utility district. Work is under way and the facilities are sched- 
uled for energization in May 1952. 

Item IB-18, Other transmission facilities: Items under this cate- 
gory that are of concern, to the Third Congressional District in Wash- 
ington are the installation of a low voltage oil circuit breaker and a 
control house at Camas substation and the installation at Alcoa sub- 
station of transformer oil-storage tanks for the prompt and the effi- 
cient handling of transformer oil during emergency and routine main- 
tenance of equipment. 

Also included in the Bonneville program are a number of main grid 
facilities that are necessary to support the power supply to the third 
Washington district, as well as to increase the over-all stability of the 
entire system. These include additional 230,000-volt transmission 
lines between the Grand Coulee plant and Midway substation, be- 
tween Midway substation and the Portland area, between Grand 
Coulee Dam and the Seattle area as well as the major lines needed to 
integrate the Hungry Horse Dam with the main Bonneville system 
80063—51—pt. 2——55 
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and the proposed 230-kilovolt line to connect the facilities of the Cali- 
fornia-Oregon Power Co. with the main Bonneville system. These 
are all authorized lines on which construction is already under way. 

The proposed increases in the major grid system between October 
1950 and December 1954 will provide sufficient transmission capacity 
for delivering to load centers 1,300,000 kilowatts scheduled to be 
available from increases in Federal generating capacity ; give the areas 
served by the Bonneville Power Administration more reliable service ; 
to obtain the maximum benefits from all power plants by providing 
electrical integration; and achieving optimum coordination with cus- 
tomer systems. Particularly in time of national emergency a need 
for these facilities cannot be overemphasized. Defense loads must 
be served and essential civilian requirements met. Commitments made 
by the Bonneville Power Administration within the last 6 months for 
service for defense industry totaled several hundred thousand kilo- 
watts much of which will be served for the next few years on an in- 
terruptible basis. This emphasizes not only the need for additional 
generation but the need for sufficient transmission capacity to provide 
absolutely reliable service to these loads. 

It is important also that sufficient funds be provided to Bonneville 
Power Administration for adequate operation and maintenance of 
the far-flung system. The request of the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration this year, for operation and maintenance is $5,500,000 repre- 
senting an increase of $500,000 over the 1951 allowance for these pur- 
poses. The Bonneville people had told me that this increase is barely 
enough to man the additional facilities placed in service during the 
current fiscal year, and to provide for the additional business require- 
ments, resulting from the expansion of the system. It is most im- 
portant that the maintenance of the system of this type be kept up 
to the highest possible standards in order to prevent service interrup- 
tions, such as have occurred in the past few years. I believe that the 
operation and maintenance expenditures of the Bonneville Power 
Administration are no greater than those of private utilities, and in 
most cases I believe that they are less. For this reason, I earnestly 
urge that the full request of the Bonneville Power Administration for 
operation and maintenance be allowed. 

Service to the entire Northwest region, rests on the Federal system 
and I am most anxious to insure that my district as well as all other 
districts of the Northwest, receive adequate electric service which is 
the lifeblood of all industry in these modern times. In this time of 
national emergency all regions of this country are called upon to do 
their share to provide for the national security. Even though the 
Northwest has had a difficult power situation for a number of years 
and will continue to have a power shortage even under the best of 
conditions, the area has not shirked its responsibility in regard to pro- 
viding for the national defense, and already many steps have been 
taken in this direction. I earnestly urge that sufficient appropriation 
be granted so that this effort will not be hampered in any way. 

(The tabulation previously referred to is as follows :) 
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Washington, Third Congressional District, Bonneville Power Administration, 1952 
fiscal year budget, facilities wholly or partially within the district 





ee ae Appropria- 
Budget item Facility | tion request 





Columbia-Olympia - - MP CS Re . <a . $5, 719, 000 
MeNary-Big Eddy-Ross.- Widen cctdn ce a ; abate 150, C00 
Ross-St. Johns conversion.....-........-_---_-- : caae tin ol 3, 067, 000 
Covington-Olympia Se in ieee a gle one sakes 754, 000 
Shelton-Bremerton No. 2............-.--.--- ee. Be fee ae 390, 000 
South Elma. 1 ‘ gra cee cas a 205, 000 
Raymond-A berdeen - ES a Ne ; 718, 000 
North Bonneville substations additions........_...-.---------------| 40, 000 
Longview substation additions... _____- : ’ poe ote 130, 000 
Chehalis substation additions. - cae a sie Pansheicwseewen 69, 000 
..| J. D. Ross substation additions... ._____- , > ay 200, 000 
| Westport-Cathlamet ___- RISER Oe cd we ae, ; a 229, 000 
Other transmission facilities: | 
(C) Camas substation additions.- ; : PP NER 13, 000 
(D) Alcoa substation additions. --____--- sae 10, 000 


12, 194, 000 





Mr. Mack. I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity 
you have afforded me to appear before your committee and present a 
plea in behalf of appropriations for the Third District of southwest- 
ern Washington. The Third District of southwestern Washington 
comprises 10,500 square miles which makes it slightly larger than the 
combined area of the States of Massachusetts and Rhode Island. It 
is probably the heaviest industrialized district in the State of 
Washington. 

I appeared today to request a total of $12,194,000 for the construc- 
tion of Bonneville power lines and substations within the Third Dis- 
trict, that lead into the Third District, or that pass through sections 
of the Third District, in order to serve other communities that lie 
ouside of my district. The total amount of money requested for 
installations entirely within the Third District is only $1,800,000. 
The total of the request is $12,194,000. The largest item I have re- 
quested is for the Columbia-Olympia-Bonneville line that extends 
from about 25 miles outside the city of Wenatchee, about 250 miles 
to Olympia, Ww ash. The need for this particular line is that Olympia 
is the hub or power distribution point for a large number of areas 
Power lines from Olympia to Chehalis, Centralia, and other lines out 
of Olympia feed power to Grays Harbor, where we have the com- 
munities of Aberdeen and Hoquiam, with a combined population of 
about 35,000. The Grays Harbor area manufactures pulp, lumber, 
boats, and plywood. Some of these lines from Olympia will serve 
the city of Shelton in my district, 20 miles from Olympia, and from 
there go into Mr. Jackson’s district, to Port Angeles, to serve that com- 
munity , Which is a large manufacturer of pulp ‘and paper, or plywood. 

The same line will come down to Shelton and swings up to Mr. 
Mitchell’s district, and go for a distance of 90 miles ‘into the city 
of Bremerton, which is ‘the site of one of the largest. Government- 
owned navy yards in the United States. 

Then I have also requested funds for another large line from the 
Ross substation at Vancouver to St. John’s, Oreg. The cost of that 
line is $8,067,000. It will serve the city of Portland and also serve 
the southern end of my district, of which Vancouver, Wash., is the 
principal city 
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Another major item in my requests is the line from Shelton to the 
Bremerton navy yard at a cost of $890,000. 

Mr. Norrevt. Do you think those lines are needed at this time ? 

Mr. Mack. Yes; 1 do. 

Mr. Norrei. If they are not constructed by the Government, is 
there any concern doing business in that area that could and would 
construct them ? 

Mr. Mack. The only private power company remaining in my dis- 
trict as far as I know is the Puget Sound Power & Light Co. at 
Olympia, which serves purely Olympia and a very small area adja- 
cent thereto. If these lines are not built by the Federal Government, 
they will not be built at all. 

Mr. Norreii. They do not operate in the area that these lines would 
serve, is that right ? 

Mr. Mack. As I said, these Olympia lines are distributing lines 
that feed vast areas of the outlying territory, an area, I should say, 
which would be larger than Massachusetts. 

Mr. Norrewu. In other words, what I am trying to get at, there 
is no chance for these lines to be constructed unless the Government 
does it ? 

Mr. Mack. That is correct. 

Mr. Norre.yi. Any questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Jensen. Not on this matter, but I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Washington, for whom I have the highest respect as does 
every member of this committee, and I should think every Member 
of Congress, I would like to know if you favor the connecting line 
now proposed from the Bonneville area into California down to 
Shasta Dam? 

Mr. Mack. I take it you mean the tie-in of the power systems of 
Oregon and Washington with the power systems of California? Mr. 
Jensen, I am opposed to that line. I believe nearly all of the people 
of the States of Washington and Oregon are opposed to it. There 
is no power surplus in the States of Washington and Oregon at the 
present time. There is no prospect for surplus of power in the Wash- 
ington-Oregon area at any time in the foreseeable future. It seems 
to me that the construction of a line to tie in with California power 
would involve the use of materials and manpower which are essen- 
tial in the war effort; that the cost now estimated at $6,250,000 would 
be great and that if that line is built, will be an enormous loss of 
power in the transmission of electricity from Washington and Oregon 
to California or vice versa from California to Washington and 
Oregon. 

Mr. Jensen. Thank you. 

Mr. Norrevy. Are there further questions at this time ? 

Mr. Fenton. I do not know who is in favor of that particular line 
but everyone in here is against it except those in the Bureau who are 
trying, through some devious way, to get in there. Everybody we have 
heard certainly is against it. 

Mr. Mack. I made a protest to the Interior Department against this 
tie-in line but the Interior Department has been very definite and 
adamant in its determination to go ahead with this construction if 
they can get the money from your committee and the Congress to do so, 

Mr. Norretzi. Thank you, sir. 
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c Pato Verve Irrigation Disrricr 
. Tuurspay, Marcu 8, 1951. 
8 WITNESS 
1 | HON. JOHN PHILLIPS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
Ma THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
3 R. G. EBERHART, SECRETARY, BOARD OF DIRECTORS, PALO VERDE 
ib IRRIGATION DISTRICT 


Mr. Norrevyi. Mr. Phillips, we are glad to have you here this morn- 
4 . ing. Weshall be pleased to hear you at this time. 

Mr. Prauies. Thank you, Mr. Norrell, and gentlemen. 

When your telephone message came, to come over this morning 
instead of this afternoon, I happened to have in the office with me 
Judge R. G. Eberhart who is a director of the Palo Verde irrigation 
distric t, and the secretary of its board, and I took the liberty of « asking 
him to come with me in case any question came up regarding this state- 


-- 
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e | ment which I will make. 
{ 4 My statement will be brief and I ask permission to file this formal 
4] statement so that you will have before you exactly what the matter is 


about. 
; We are not asking money. The money is in your appropriation. 
. t It isa very small amount. At best, the total amount in that particular 





s ie fund is only $31,380 and we are talking about probably $25,000 of it 
r 3 now; and because it is so small, it could “be overlooked. 
e Tam discussing the meaning of the word “emergency.” The Palo 
o Verde irrigation district takes its water from the C ‘olor slo River. It 
4 has a first right on the river. As you attorneys know better than I 
f & do, if any change is made in the bed of a river or in the flow of a river, 
., 4 the agency making the change is obligated to see that the people who 
e i have the rights still maintain the right and the ability to get water. 
e That has been under discussion between the Palo Verde district and 
e 4 the Bureau of Reclamation several years, as to whether the flow of 
¥ } water to this irrigation district shall be maintained by gravity flow, 
s 4 or shall be maintained by pumps; the matter has about come to a 
r : conclusion. They have just about decided on a plan between the 
\- é representatives of the district and the representatives of the Bureau 
d : of Reclamation. It has to come through the legislative committees 
f ; and will eventually get to you in a pac ‘kage plan form. That I am 
n 3 not discussing. T am calling your attention to the fact that in the 
d interim, until this decision is made, it was necessary to place a weir 
across the river. You have heard about that each year. That weir 
: makes it possible for the Palo Verde district to draw the water out of 
: the river. A weir is nothing in this case but rocks dumped in to 
e -o keep the height of the river up to a satisfactory mark. 
‘e q The question is, What constitutes an emergency? The Bureau of 


e 4 Reclamation, in correspondence, which I recite here, says, and I will 
now quote: 


NS 


IS Ss While we recognize that the maturing of a proposal into an agreement is time 
d * consuming, and have been suppcrting appropriations for maintenance of the 
if & weir during the interim, the simple fact is that we cannot now, with a solution 


at hand, which we would surely represent to the Congress as being equitable, 
support further requests for appropriations. 


I quote further : 


At the intake of the Palo Verde irrigation district, where retrogression has 
occurred, a temporary rock weir was built to raise the water surface so gravity 
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flow is possible. Emergency maintenance work only is planned for this tem- 
porary rock weir until such time as a definite solution of the problem can be 
accomplished. 

This refers to the current budget request. 

I point out first that the solution is coming. But I point out that 
it is very much like the Dutch boy with his finger in the dyke. When 
a rock begins to wash away out of the weir, if you move rocks in 
right away, it costs very little and there is no damage; but if you let 
it go into its emergency, it costs a great deal of money: so what I am 
contending today is that the sensible and economic thing is not to 
emphasize the word “emergency,” which was never in the understand- 
ing before this—do not emphasize the word “emergency”—because 
that would compel the district to take money out of its own funds 
and dump rock in immediately to prevent a break becoming an emer- 
gency—$20,000 is not a great deal of money to the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion; $20,000 to a little irrigation district of a few people on the 
banks of a river could be a great deal of money on their assessments. 

These are the conclusions I present to you today. I have supported 
them more fully in the material which I ask you to put in the record: 
First, the quibble between work which is today “general” and to- 
morrow “emergency” isa distinction without a difference. 

Second, that the duty of the United States to protect the weir is 
acknowledged as much by the Bureau’s request for “emergency” repair 
money as by its former unrestricted requests. 

I really think the district and the Bureau are coming very close 
together on an understanding of what ought to be done. At first the 
Bureau had an idea that they would like to install an expensive pump- 
ing system and the district would pay for all that. They would have 
had to set aside a right on the river which, as I say, is a legal obliga- 
tion that you cannot set aside. 

The negotiations which have been going on down here for a week or 
10 days, and Judge Eberhart says they are proceeding satisfactorily 
and are mutually agreed as to what the solution will be. 

So I request of this committee that you earmark $25,000 out of 
the $31,000 for the unrestricted “maintenance of the Palo Verde rock 
weir,” by appropriate language in your report. And that is all. In 
that way you would not make a distinction between emergency and 
general. 

Mr. Norre.y. How would you earmark the money ? 

Mr. Pritiirs. It would indicate to the Bureau that this money 
which you appropriated for that purpose was to be used for the 
maintenance of the weir. Thus it might be used for prompt and in- 
expensive repair of a minor break in the weir without waiting until 
it got to be an emergency and would cost maybe three times as much. 

Mr. Norreti. There is nothing else about the project that would be 
stranded ? 

Mr. Puituirs. No. 

Mr. Jensen. I just have a statement on this thing to see if I am right 
in my recollection of this matter. When the Colorado River develop- 
ment program was first instituted a number of years ago, before the 
work was begun on the Colorado River in that area, the water at the 
Palo Verde irrigation project was maintained by natural flow ? 

Mr. Puiriirs. Gravity flow. 

Mr. Jensen. At a certain level. 
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Mr. Puiuures. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. And because of the fact that the Palo Verde irrigation 
district had priority rights on that water, they asked that the water 
be held at the normal level of the stream ? 

Mr. Puiturrs. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. In order to do that, it was necessary to build this rock 
weir! 

Mr. Puitutrs. In time of war when we could not discuss anything 
more expensive. 

Mr. Jensen. And a $25,000 fund was appropriated for the con- 
struction of this weir ? 

Mr. Puitiis. More than that; the $25,000 is an emergency fund 
every year to repair it. 

Mr. Jensen. That is right. It was assumed that a fund would be 
appropriated each year until a final permanent solution was effected 
to hold that water at the height which would permit the irrigators 
to take the water out. 

Mr. Puixures. That is correct. I do not think there has been any 
argument over that. 

Mr. JenseEN. Is it not a fact that no permanent construction has been 
done on the river other than this weir? 

Mr. Puiturrs. That is correct. 

Mr. Jensen. Which would hold that water at the height sufficient 
to permit the farmers to take sufficient water out of the river? 

Mr. Puiturrs. That is right, Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. JensEN. Because of that situation, the water users of the district 
feel that it is proper for the Federal Government to maintain that 
weir at a height that will hold back sufficient water until such time 
that a permanent solution can be effected to do the job whether it be 
pumping or what not ? 

Mr. Puiuirs. And the Federal Government has always acknowl- 
edged that obligation. This is not a very simple solution. I did not 

rant. to take your time on it this morning. But you see, there is 
Arizona on one side of the river and California on the other, and 
there is a large Indian reservation and there are irrigation districts 
on both sides of the river. The solution which will eventually be 
substituted for the weir must be worked out in such a way that it is 
beneficial to all these people. I think they are coming to a solution. 
_ Mr. Jensen. That is all. 

Mr. Purturrs. Has my testimony been correct, Judge Eberhart ? 

Mr. Enernarr. Yes, it has. Perhaps the gentlemen would like to 
know why we asked you to come in and make that change. I would 
like permission to tell them. 

Mr. Puutuies. Briefly. 

Mr. Enernarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norrett. We would be glad for you to make a short statement 
if you would like to. 

Mr. Erernart. As Mr. Phillips stated, we have had the maintenance 
of that weir for a great number of years until this time and an appro- 
priation was made and there was need for the work to be done on that 
weir right away; and we went up to Mr. Moritz at the Reclamation De- 
partment and asked him why money was not available. He said it is 
not a case of emergency. That is the first time the word, emergency, 
was ever written into the act. 
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Mr. Norreixi. You are, then, in substantial accord with Congress- 
man Phillips regarding his statement ? 

Mr. Esernarrt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norrext. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Puutuirs. Are you the first or the second right on the river? 

_ Mr. Esernarr. We are the first and major right. We have had the 

right for 76 years, gravity right. : 

Mr. Norreti. Thank you very much. 

(The following was submitted later :) 


eee 


MEMORANDUM RE MAINTENANCE OF PALo VERDE WEIR 


A loose rock weir across the Colorado River was constructed by the Bureau 
of Reclamation pursuant to act of April 1, 1944 (Public Law 279, 78th Cong., 
2d sess.). The purpose was to bring the water level back to that which had 
prevailed before construction of Hoover Dam and permit continued gravity 
diversion of water into the Palo Verde irrigation district’s intake. 

Thereafter, Congress regularly appropriated funds for maintenance of the weir 
(e. g. fiscal year 1950 Interior Appropriation Act, providing, “That not to ex- 
ceed $25,000 of the foregoing appropriation shall be available for maintenance 
work on the temporary weir on the Colorado River below the heading of the 
diversion canal for the Palo Verde irrigation district of California”). 

August 9, 1949, the regional director of the Bureau at Boulder City wrote 
the district regarding pending negotiations for a permanent solution of the 
district’s diversion problem and said: 

“While we recognize that the maturing of a proposal inte an agreement is 
time consuming, and have been supporting appropriations for maintenance of 
the weir during the interim, the simple fact is that we cannot now, with a solution 
at hand which we would surely represent to the Congress as being equitable, 
support further requests for appropriations * * *.” 

Accordingly, the Bureau’s justification on this item for fiscal year 1951 (pt. 4, 
House hearings on Interior appropriations for 1951, p. 1025) was: “Maintenance 
of completed works, $101,000 * * *, In addition, funds must be reserved for 
possible emergency maintenance work on Palo Verde temporary rock 
weir. * * 

In November 1950 gaps in the crest of the weir had developed. It was neces- 
sary that more rock be added to plug them and prevent the river from rapidly 
destroying the weir. 

November 20, 1950, the regional director wrote the district asking that it 
contract to supply $25,000 for maintenance of the weir, saying that the $101,000 
appropriated for fiscal year 1951 was allotted to other work, “or reserved for 
emergency work as therein proposed. For this reason, no funds are presently 
available for the presently required general maintenance work on the weir which 
is to be conducted pursuant to the proposed contract.” 

The letter concluded : 

“In the case of all structures, particularly those of the type of the tempo- 
rary weir, regular maintenance is a virtual necessity in order to avoid many 
times larger expenditures on an emergency basis. I know that your board of 
trustees is fully aware of the magnitude of the damage to your valley which 
would occur should even a partial failure of the weir take place.” 

The district then contracted to supply the Bureau with $20;000, to forestall 
such disaster. 

The Bureau’s justification for fiscal year 1952 under the heading “Maintenance 
of completed river control facilities, $31,380" states: 

“At the intake of the Palo Verde irrigation district, where retrogression has 
occurred, a temporary rock weir was built to raise the water surface so gravity 
flow is possible. Emergency maintenance work only is planned for this tempo- 
rary rock weir until such time as a definite solution of the problem can be 
accomplished.” 

CONCLUSIONS 


1. The quibble between work which is today “general” and tomorrow “emer- 
gency” is a distinction without a difference. 

2. The duty of the United States to protect the weir is acknowledged as much 
by the Bureau’s request for “emergency” repair money as by its former un- 
restricted requests. 
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RECOM MENDATION 


The Appropriations Committees should earmark $25,000 of the $31,380 for un- 
restricted “maintenance of the Palo Verde rock weir,’ by appropriate language 
in their reports. 

Norre.—All emphasis supplied. 


Tuurspay, Marcnt 8, 1952. 
CENTRAL VALLEY Progecr, CALIFORNIA 
WITNESS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON, A MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Norrett. We have Mr. Leroy Johnson, one of our good and 
able colleagues from California with us. We will be glad to hear 
you at this time, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity of ap- 
pearing here to make a very brief statement regarding some projects 
under the jurisdiction of this committee which are proposed for Cali- 
fornia. In California we have an organization known as the Water 
Project Authority of the State of California. It is composed of six 
State officials, including the State engineer. 

They have forwarded a resolution. If it is not in your record I 
would like the privilege of having it placed in your record. 

Mr. Norreti. All right. 

Mr. Jounson. It states their views as to what projects shall receive 
money and the suggested amount. 

Mr. Norretu. It may be inserted. 

.(The resolution is as follows :) 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE WATER PROJECT AUTHORITY OF THE STATE OF 
CALIFORNIA AT SPECIAL MEETING HELD ON FEBRUARY 20, 1951 


Whereas new features have been added by the Congress to the Central Valley 
project as originally authorized ; and 

Whereas the Nation is entering into a state of military preparedness ; and 

Whereas the water and power features of the Central Valley project are of 
major importance to a program for increasing electrical power and food produc- 
tion in the interest of national security ; and 

Whereas the water project authority believes that the construction of units 
of the Central Valley project can and should be brought to completion and that 
appropriations for the items listed below can be extended during the 1952 fiscal 
year to attain those objectives : 


Shasta Dam, Reservoir, and facilities__..__...-____---------------_- $1, 000, 000 
Keswick Dam ai 150, 000 
Friant-Kern ¢ ; 100, 000 
Tracy pumping plant 300, 000 
Delta-Mendota canal 1, 700, 000 
Sacramento Valley irrigation canals 250, 000 
Folsom power facilities 14, 000, 000 
Teies- eno Maverta pwucwverds..._._ 1, 000, 000 
Shasta-Tracy transmission line (west side) 200, 000 
i ee EE Ie IE oS ci taieansonmee 250, 000 
Delta steam-electric plant 5, 000, 000 
Irrigation distribution systems 20, 000, 000 
Water rights 500, 000 


Total 44, 450, 000 
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Resolved by the Water Project Authority of the State of California, That the 
Eighty-second Congress of the United States be requested to appropriate in the 
1952 fiscal year budget of the United States Bureau of Reclamation, Department 
of the Interior, the sum of $44,450,000, in order that the construction of features 
of the Central Valley project may be expedited to make available irrigation 
water and electric energy for production of food and equipment in the program 
for national defense ; be it further 


Resolved, That the executive officer of this authority be authorized and directed 
to make representations before the appropriate bodies in support of this resolu- 
tion; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be transmitted to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of the Interior, the Commissioner of Reclamation, 
chairmen of the Appropriations Committees of the Congress, and to the Cali- 
fornia representatives in the Congress. 

Mr. Jounson. The particular items that I wish to support are 
these—this is my personal testimony; Shasta Dam, Reservoir, and 
facilities, $1,000,000; Keswick Dam, $150,000; Friant-Kern canal, 
$100,000; Tracy pumping plant, $300,000; Delta-Mendota canal, 
$1,700,000; Folsom power facilities, $14,000,000; Tracy and Elverta 
sw itchyards, $1,000,000 ; Shasta-Tracy transmission line (west side), 
$200,000; Delta steam-electric plant, $5,000,000. 

The supporting data and testimony regarding these projects will 
undoubtedly be given to you by representatives of the California 
Water Council. 1 do not know if they have been here. If they have, 
they have already supported these, If not, they will appear before 
you. Other witnesses will support them. 

I suggest that you look to their testimony to get the necessary 
factual and evidentiary background to support “these 1 requests. 

All I want to say about “the matter is that the Central Valley 
project is one that is costing hundreds of millions of dollars, as the 
committee knows from its vast experience and from listening to wit- 
nesses on the project. 

One of these in particular, I think, should receive vour favorable 
consideration. That one is the pumping plant at Tracy and the 
Fr iant- Kern canal. As you know it is proposed to pump water down 
the San Joaquin Valley to furnish water which was diverted from 
the San Joaquin watershed to two other Spots and to replace that. 
water to the people who have filed on the San Joaquin waters. 

The Delta Mendota canal from Tracy down to Mendota will carry 
that water. That particular one in my opinion is the most important 
of any of them, because that will begin to really furnish the water 
that these irrigationists own but which was diverted to other w ater- 
sheds, by the Friant Dam and Friant canal. I need not tell you that 
our economic life in California is based on the distribution of these 
waters as proposed by the Central Valley project. 

At the present time we are not reaping the fruits from the project 
because it is not completed. The sooner we get it completed the more 
we will get in the way of revenue and production by virtue of the 
conservation of these waters. 

Mr. Norretn. You endorse the items that are set out there? 

Mr. Jounson. I do. 

Mr. Norveti. But you hold as No. 1 in priority the items that you 
mentioned ? 

Mr. Jounson. I hold in priority the Delta-Mendota canal and the 
pumping plant at Tracy. 

Mr. Norrett. Thank you very much, Mr. Johnson. 
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WITNESSES 


DUGALD GILLIES, SECRETARY OF THE SOLANO COUNTY WATER 
COUNCIL AND EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT AND MANAGER OF 
THE VALLEJO, CALIF., CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

E. H. UHL, VACAVILLE, CALIF. 


Mr. Norret. We have with us Mr. Uhl and Mr. Gillies in regard to 
projects in their area of California. We would be glad to hear you and 
your associates, Mr, Gillies, at this time. 

Mr. Gituirs. My name is Dugald Gillies, gentlemen. I am the 
secretary of the Solano County Water Council and the executive vice 
president and manager of the Vallejo, Calif., Chamber of Commerce. 
1 am appearing today on behalf of the Solano project, more commonly 
known as the Monticello Dam. 

We realize, gentlemen, that the 1952 appropriations bill which you 
are considering does not contain any allocation of funds for this 
project, but we have requested that the Bureau of Reclamation prepare 
an amendment to this appropriations act and it is our hope that such 
amendment will be approved by the Bureau of the Budget and sub- 
mitted to the Congress prior to the Senate Appropriations Committee 
hearings. 

Consequently, gentlemen, we should like to make our statements to 
you to evidence our continued interest in this project, to permit you to 
ask any questions which you may have, and to ask that if an item is 
included in the appropriations bill approved by the Senate, to give it 
your favorable consideration when it reaches the conference. 


SUMMARY OF PROJECT 


The Solano project, briefly, provides a multiple-purpose dam for 
flood control and storage of irrigation and domestic water on Putah 
Creek, which is now wasted entirely to the sea. The dam would have a 
capacity of 1,600,000 acre-feet. 

Annual firm yield of water from this project would be 258,000 acre- 
feet, which would provide 154,400 acre-feet for irrigation within the 
limits of the Solano County irrigation district, specifically organized 
to take this water; 42,200 acre-feet of domestic, industrial, and mili- 
tary—an increase from the amount originally provided in House Docu- 
ment 65, Eighty-first Congress—and 17,240 acre-feet of unallocated 
water which could be used for irrigation of land outside the district 
or for sale to other sources. The balance of the firm yield would be 
used for release downstream to satisfy prior water rights or would 
be lost in transmission or in percolation to restore ground-water supply. 

In the 1950 appropriations bill Congress provided $100,000 for 
investigations and general engineering. In the 1951 bill $321,000 was 
allotted for advance planning. During the next fiscal year it will be 
possible to start the construction of this project if funds are appro- 
priated for that purpose. 

The Bureau of Reclamation, using the funds provided by prior 
appropriations, has been able to make more detailed field surveys and 
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prepare project designs with the significant result that the estimated 
cost of the project today has been reduced from $45,600,000 to $38,745,- 
000. This reduction in cost has been obtained despite generally rising 
construction prices, and the latter figure is based upon the construction 
index for July 1950. 

Gentlemen, the fiscal year 1952 is very critical to this project. The 
domestic and military water users of Solano County—primarily the 
city of Vallejo and the naval establishments on Mare Island, must take 
steps to insure a continued adequate supply of water for themselves. 
Vallejo and Mare Island are now obtaining water under a contract 
from the East Bay Municipal Utility District. This contract expires 
in September of 1952, and the district directors have unceasingly reit- 
erated their position taken in December 1946, that they could not 
under any circumstances continue this contract, since the water is 
required within the confines of their own district. 

The city of Vallejo— which supplies Mare Island as well—has 
therefore taken steps to secure an alternate source of water in the 
event the Monticello Dam is not constructed in sufficient time to rea- 
sonably meet the dead line of contract expiration. They have now 
completed the preliminary engineering on a water transmission system 
from Cache slough on the lower Sacramento River. The Council of 
the City of Vallejo has placed a bond issue of $6,100,000 before the 
electorate at a municipal election to be held April 3, 1951. This bond 
issue, if approved by the voters, will provide the necessary funds to 
complete the Cache slough project. The city of Vallejo, however, 
has indicated that they still prefer to take water from the Solano 
project and that they feel that the Solano project is the only adequate 
long-term solution to the water problems of the county. They have 
stated, in a policy resolution, that in the event that construction funds 
for the Solano project are obtained in this session of Congress that 
they will abandon their plan to construct this line to Cache slough. 
If, on the other hand, the Solano project is not started this year, they 
must move to obtain this alternate supply for themselves. 

Gentlemen, that project is not economically possible without the 
support of the city of Vallejo. The cities of Solano County, to- 
gether with the Military Establishments, will, during the 40-year 
repayment period, pay out approximately 62 percent of the capital 
costs of the main features of the project. Obviously, irrigation users 
could not assume this proportion of the cost since the price of water 
to them would not be within their ability to pay—a condition prece- 
dent to the construction by the Bureau of Reclamation of any project 
for irrigation purposes. 


EFFECT ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Uhl, who is here with me today, will outline for you the conse- 
quences of this action so far as agriculture is concerned. 

It is true that cities and Military Establishments can obtain water 
they require without the construction of the Solano project. If they 
are forced to do so, unilaterally, however, the project must undoubt- 
edly be abandoned for the foreseeable future. 

The spectacular growth of our area, tied in with the over-all 
growth of California, has placed tremendous demands upon the cities 
to maintain their water supply. 
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There is a tabulation among the material given to you which I 
should like to summarize. It “will be noted that the population of 
the cities of Vallejo, Fairfield, Suisun, Vacaville, and Benicia had 
a combined population of 36,87 3 persons in 1940 and that that popu- 
lation has increased to 82,784 in 1950. These cities, together with 
the naval shipyard, naval hospital, naval ammunition depot, naval 
retraining command, and minor naval establishments on Mare Island, 
the Travis Air Force Base (formerly the Fairfield-Suisun Army Air 
Base) and Benicia Arsenal, had an average daily water requirement 
in 1940 of 3,693,000 gallons per day. This increased to an average 
daily demand of 13,607,000 gations at the peak of World War II in 
1945 and for the year 1950 was 12,440,000 gallons. It can be seen that 
1950, in which the impact of the present national emergency was only 
beginning to be felt at year’s end, was substantially higher than 1940 
and almost equal to 1945. It is generally conceded that the water 
requirement of these cities and military installations will greatly 
exceed the peak of World War II by 1952. The estimate compiled 
by contact with the cities and installations themselves for the average 
daily water requirement in 1952 is 20,350,000 gallons daily. 

Temporarily the city of Benicia and Benicia Arsenal do not have 
a critical problem. However, provision of water from the Monticello 
Dam to this Federal establishment would provide an annual savings 
because of reduced cost of water, and would effect a firm water supply. 
Benicia Arsenal today is dependent upon pumping water from the 
Sacramento River at the arsenal during the winter months when the 
runoff is sufficiently heavy to drive salt down into San Francisco 
Bay. Insome years the potability of this water has been satisfactory 
on only 2 days, thus sharply limiting the pumping capacity. In 
those years it has been necessary for the Army to barge water from 
higher up on the Sacramento River at a cost of about $115 per acre- 
foot. 

The Travis Air Force Base is now dependent upon a supply from 
wells. Seven wells are in existence but only two are producing today 
and we understand that the Air Force plans to drill two additional 
wells to assist in an interim supply. This base is the Pacific terminal 
of the Military Air Transport Service and is the point at which war 

‘asualty evacuees from the Pacific reach the United States and are 
initially hospitalized. In addition the base is the home of a strategic 
bombardment wing and a strategic reconnaissance wing, both wings 
using B-36 type aircraft. 

It is anticipated that 60 B-36’s will be based at Travis when the 
planes become available. The Air Force has stated that they cannot 
rely on well water as a firm supply, particularly in view of their pres- 
ent expansion program. 

Over 1,400 Wherry Act housing units are now being constructed at 
this base. The cities of Fairfield, Suisun, and Vacaville, which pro- 
vide residential and commercial support for the Air Force base, now 
obtain their water supply from wells and are similarly affected by 
a diminishing water table, increasing costs, and a greatly expanded 
demand. 

We feel certain that if no alternate supply of water were available 
at Cache Slough to the military establishments of Solano County 
they would almost be dependent for their continuance on the construc- 
tion of the Solano project and their participation in the project, there- 
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fore, rage the project in a defense category. Something must be 
done for them. 

Of course, as I have mentioned earlier, an alternate supply does 
exist; however, if we are forced to use this alternate supply we will 
eliminate the feasibility of Solano project for at least several genera- 
tions, thus causing a tremendous loss of agricultural potential pro- 
duction and will, in fact, destroy the productivity of many acres of 
land which are now drying up from a lack of water caused by a re- 
ceding water table. 

Gentlemen, this is not a project whose delay until after the present 
emergency will cause an inconvenience for 5 or 6 years—it is a project 
whose delay even for 1 year will eliminate possibly forever the 
profits to be gained by irrigation in Solano County and will, in fact, 
‘ause the reversion of about 72,000 acres of highly productive land 
to very low productivity dry farming and grazing. 

We shall be happy to answer any questions which you may have 
and I wish to thank you for the time granted me to present our 
position in this matter. 


CONSTRUCTION PERIOD 


Mr. Norreti. What is the estimated period of construction of 
this dam? 

Mr. Giiures. The Bureau of Reclamation in a recent estimate has 
stated that they can complete the project by March of 1954, but can 
deliver an interim supply of water to the city of Vallejo by direct 
stream runoff by December 1953. 

Mr. Norreti. So you would have to have some temporary supply 
of water needed over and above your present capacity between now 
and then? 

Mr. Gites. That is correct. Our contract runs out in September 
1952 with East Bay. They have advised, tentatively agreed, that they 
will grant an extension for a reasonable period of time so long as there 
is assurance that a supply is coming. 

Mr. Norreti. Your idea is in order to make the dam feasible you 
would have to have these water contracts? 

Mr. Guiuies. That is correct. 

Mr. Norreci. If they can make a permanent arrangement some place 
else, then that might make the dam not feasible to construct ¢ 

Mr. Gitzies. That iscorrect. The military cities and domestic users 
would use 16 percent of the water and pay 62 percent of the price. 
The farmers just couldn’t carry that. 

Mr. Furcoro. I do not ask you this question to prejudice your posi- 
tion in any way at this time. Of course I have not the faintest idea 
of what the committee will do about it. But in the event that it should 
be turned down by the committee, and if you happen to be back here 
next year, you have a statement on page 6: “It is a project whose delay 
even for 1 year will eliminate possibly forever the profits—.” You 
will be in an embarrassing position if you were back here next year 
with that same statement. 

Mr. Gituirs. I am sure I would. The city of Vallejo has a bond 
issue coming up in April. They estimate that they can hold off until 
August. If by August they have no assurance that something will 
be done to supply water from the Solano project, that they must, 
because of the time involved in the Cache Slough transmission lines, 
and so forth, call for bids in August of this year. 
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Mr. Furcoro. It was not with a desire to prejudice you in any way, 
as I do not know what the committee might do, but in many of these 
projects the people seem to come back year after year. This would be 
a rather tought statement for you to get over next year if something 
had not happened in the meantime. ; 

Mr. Giiuirs. Iam sure I will not be back next year. 

Mr. JeNseN. How much was put in the 1951 budget ? 

Mr. Ginuies. $321,000 in the 1951 budget. 

S 

Mr. Jensen. For what? 

Mr. Gitires. Advance planning, project design, and so forth. 

Mr. Unt. That brings it up, sir, to the time of contractual time of 
bids and blueprints. 

Mr. Jensen. There is nothing in the budget this year? 

Mr. Unu. No, sir; nothing in the budget this year. 

Mr. Jensen. Does the Department contend that this project falls in 
the category of new work ? 

Mr. Gites. Construction has not previously been started. 

Mr. Jensen. It is not a new project, however / 

Mr. Gitutms. No, sir. We have received appropriations early in 
1950, in the 1950 budget. 

Mr. Jensen. How far along is the Monticello Dam? Is it com- 
pleted ? 

Mr. Gituirs. No, sir. That is the principal feature of the project. 

Mr. Jensen. [ think you should take that map, start in from the 
proposed Monticello Dam and tell us about it in as few words as you 
‘an squeeze the facts into. 

Mr. Gruuies. All right, sir. The dam site is here on Putah Creek. 
The capacity of the reservoir is 1,600,000 acre-feet. Annual firm 
yield is 258,000 acre-feet, based on historical run-off from that creek. 

The diversion dam is below it. This is the Putah South Canal, the 
main distribution canal running throughout the district, with two 
wasteaways here | indicating}. 

Mr. Jensen. Where does it run from and where to? 

Mr. Gitutes. It runs from the Putah Creek at about Winters, south 
and west throughout the county, terminating at Cordelia at a terminal 
reservoir. 

This area in here [indicating] is the area to be irrigated by water 
from this system. As you can see, very little of it lies uphill from 
the canal, a great majority of it lying on the downward slope. It 
slopes east and south. Consequently gravity feed throughout this 
thing is a great feature and assists in reducing the cosis considerably. 

The city of Vacaville, at this point | indicating |, is one of the prin- 
cipal residential areas for the Travis Air Force Base and is running 
low on water. Their entire supply at this time is coming from wells. 

In addition the State of California is at the present time erecting 
a prison hospital at Vacaville, which will make their situation more 
critical. Here we have the Travis Air Force Base, formerly Fair- 
field-Suisun Army Air Base. Almost 10,000 service personnel are 
there, and a thousand civilians at the present time. They are expand- 
ing greatly. There are two B-36 wings and Military Air Transport 
Service and a hospital to receive all the wounded men coming back 
from the Far East. 

The cities of Fairfield and Suisun also act as residential areas for 
the Travis Air Force Base. 
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The canal ends at this point, Cordelia [indicating], the terminal 
reservoir. 

The city of Vallejo will construct a pipeline from this point to the 
city of Vallejo to bring water to them from this reservoir, This bond 
issue, which is being floated in April, of $6,100,000, is to construct 
a line completely from Vallejo to Cordelia, which would be a mutual 
line used for either system, either for water from Monticello or for 
water from the Cache slough. The Cache slough is at this point 
[indicating]. 

Mr. Jensen. Describe that point. 

Mr. Gituies. That point is Just below the Solano- Yolo County line 
on the Sacramento River. It is 24 miles, approximately, from Cor- 
delia, almost due east. The line from Cordelia to Vallejo would be 
an additional 15 miles. However, Vallejo will take delivery at Cor- 
delia of water from the Monticello project, and it is indicated they 
will pay $15 per acre-foot for it there. It will cost them $25 per 
acre-foot delivered to Vallejo, including amortization of their own 
pipeline and purification. 

Mare Island is here [indicating], a part of the city of Vallejo, and 
served by the city of Vallejo water system at the present time. The 
present water supply comes from down here [indicating], at Oak- 
land, the East Bay municipal utility district, and is transmitted by 
pipeline across the Carquinez Bridge, a line exposed at the present 


time to the threat of sabotage or bombing. Very vulnerable from 
that standpoint. 


OTHER WATER SUPPLY 


Mr. Jensen. Is that an insufficient supply ? 

Mr. Giuutes. No, sir; it is a sufficient supply, but it is a supply for 
which our contract terminates in September 1952. 

Mr. Jensen. Why? 

Mr. Gitures. The contract was entered into originally in September 
1942, during the World War II emergency. It is a 10-year contract. 
On its expiration the directors of the East Bay district state that 
their growth has been so great within their own district in the past 
10 years that they can no longer afford to use this water for outside 
their district boundaries. 

The price of that water today—the contract does not specify the 
rate; it says the rate shall be whatever shall be set by the board of 
directors of the East Bay municipal utility district; on the 1st of 
February 1951, they increased the rate to the city of Vallejo to $72 
an acre-foot. That. is, of course, treated water delivered to the city 
of Vallejo. And the city of Vallejo is today selling water to the 
naval establishments on Mare Island at a loss because they are tied 
up to a contract to sell to the Navy at their previous price. 

The city of Benicia, and the Benicia Arsenal—this arsenal has 
been here since 1852 and the naval establishment since 1854—Benicia 
Arsenal today is employing 5,800 civilians working a 7-day week on 
an around-the-clock schedule. They are the principal processing base 
for automotive equipment, tank equipment, and artillery equipment 
for the Ordnance Department for the Pacific areas. 

Mr. Jensen. Repair parts? 

Mr. Giuirmes. Repair, maintenance, supply depot of the spare parts, 
and so forth. They at the present time have a temporary water sup- 
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ply. The arsenal was authorized last year an appropriation to in- 
crease the size of their reservoir. They pump right out of the bay 
when the runoff is sufficiently high, down the Sacramento River, as 
we have had it several times this year with a very wet winter, to drive 
the salt out of the bay down into the San Francisco Bay. 

But in some years, dry years, the salt content of the water at Benicia 
Arsenal has been so high that it made pumping possible at that point 
only 2 days during the year. In order to supplement that supply 
they have had to bring barges of water from further up here | indi- 
‘ating ] where salt never encroaches, at a cost of about $115 an acre- 
foot. 

As I say, right now they are not critical. They feel that they are 
pretty wall taken care of. But the arsenal could save money, the Fed- 
eral Government could save money, if water could be delivered to 
them from Monticello because it would be cheaper than their present 
method of doing it. 

At Mare Island, of course, the saving would be tremendous. It 
would be the difference between $72 an acre-foot and $25 an acre-foot. 
We have a naval shipyard employing now 15,000 civilians, employing 
8,900 civilians last February or January, before this most recent in- 
ternational flare-up occurred. Also a naval hospital, a naval ammuni- 
tion depot, a naval retraining command, and a naval communication 
station, and other minor installations. 

Mr. JeNnsEN. Is there any other adequate water supply that can 
be made available to those towns which you mentioned, and also to 
the farmers in that area, other than from Monticello Dam? 

Mr. Gitutes. No, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. You do not have sufficient underground water supply 
that you can get by, by digging numerous wells? 

Mr. Gittres. Mr. Uhl can testify to that, sir. It is annually reced- 
ing. The thing is that certainly the farmers there could get by for 
5 or 6 years. We realize the situation that the Congress is in today 
as far as appropriations are concerned. The farmers could get by for 
5 or 6 years. But at the end of 5 or 6 years, in fact at the end of the 
year, the plum will be taken out of their project, and the municipal 
user will be gone, and the farmer cannot carry the project himself. 

Mr. Jensen. The water that you will get from Monticello Dam is 
supplemental water for agriculture, is it not ?. 

Mr. Griuuies. That is correct, sir. However, it is estimated that 
they will use an average of 2.8 acre-feet per acre throughout the 
district from Monticello. 

Mr. Jensen. That is almost enough water to produce a crop there, 
is it not? 

Mr. Giuutes. I will have to rely on Mr. Uhl to answer that. 

Mr. Jensen. They will need that much water ? 

Mr. Gitxies. That is their estimate. The Bureau has completed a 
rather extensive study on that, using moneys provided in 1949, during 
the 1950 appropriations. That is a figure that they have come up 
with as the required usage, discounting the amount of rainfall and the 
amount of ground-water supply available. It will still require a net 
of 2.8 feet on the average throughout the district from Monticello. 

Mr. Jensen. That would be 32 inches of water for every acre. That 
is pretty good rainfall. That would be a heavy rainfall in the area. 
80063—51—pt. 2——56 
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Mr. Unt. At this point, if you wish, sir, I might clarify for one 
moment. Approximately 25,000 acres within the district boundaries 
are of class 3 land, which will very efficiently produce permanent 
pasture, which is well known in our area, if we can provide about 
4 acre-feet. That is the heavy land. If a farmer were so stupid 
as to try to raise permanent pastures on loam land, it will take 7 acre- 
feet. That would not be feasible or economical. So we have a variety 
of soils. In none of these areas wherein you see the green [indicat- 
ing] is there sufficient water to do the job we are trying to do now. 
That is water from wells. 

Mr. Jensen. What is your request ? 

Mr. Gruuies. We do not have a request for an appropriation. We 
have made a request to the Bureau of Reclamation to initiate a re- 
quested amendment. We do not know whether they will do it or 
whether or not they will submit. Consequently, we can make no 
request to you. Other than that, we hope this whole thing will come 
to a climax before the Senate Appropriations Committee hearings 
and that it will be in the budget at that time. If it is, and the Senate 
holds it in the budget, when it comes to you gentlemen in conference, 
we ask your consideration favorably for the project. 

Mr. Jensen. One more question. Is all investigation, research, and 
preplanning completed and ready for construction to begin if you 
have the money, is that right? 

Mr. Unt. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norrei. Mr. Fenton? 

Mr. Fenton. The Solano County project, this is just one phase of 
that project, is that right? Your water supply is only one phase 
of it? 

Mr. Gitures. Flood control is a small portion of it. But there is 
no power utilization in the project. 

Mr. Unu. There were floods. In the last 2 years there has been 
damage. That is out in the area farther to the east, where you see 
Solano and Yolo Counties coming together, just back of the Vaca- 
ville wasteway. That is very fertile soil, subjected to flood waters. 

Mr. Gituirs. $1,900,000 is allocated to flood control. That is the 
only other purpose of the project. 

Mr. Norreci. Mr. Uhl you have a statement, do you not ? 

Mr. Unw. Mr. Chairman, my name is E. H. Uhl. T live at Vacaville, 
Calif., which is in the central portion of the district under discussion 
here. And I have 400 acres within the district of varied crops. 

Before proceeding I think I should tell you the importance that 
was stressed by many in our district to obtain the services of a com- 
petent firm to obtain all data relative to the proper development of 
our water supplies in the county, and its feasibility financially, of 
course. One of the opponents of this project who was here last year, 
you may recall, within the area, gave you the idea that it was $25 
per acre-foot. 

None of us would be here to testify had we thought that that was 
the ease. To shorten the story, we have hired a firm by the name of 
Stone & Youngberg, associated with a man by the name of Mr. West, 
for a $25,000 fee, and I wish to read a letter received yesterday from 
that firm. I quote: 
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We regret that our study, analysis, and conclusions of the Solano County 
project, Monticello Dam, have not yet been typed in final form for official presen- 
tation to the Board of Supervisors of Solano County. 

As you know, we were employed by Solano County to make a thorough economic 
and financial study of this project from the point of view of the county as a 
whole. The major objective of our study is to assemble and present all available, 
pertinent financial and economic facts regarding the Solano County project so 
that the people of the entire county will be in a position to know whether this 
proposal is, or is not, one of general county-wide benefit. 

Further, we were to make the necessary studies to determine whether or not 
the various political entities such as the Solano irrigation district, the various 
cities in the county, ete., could safely enter into contracts with the Federal 
Government to purchase water in quantities and at prices which would indicate 
the proposed water development as being “financially feasible.” 

Bear in mind we mean “financially feasible” from the point of view of the 
local interests. That is why we were employed. What we have endeavored to 
ascertain is whether or not a commitment to meet the annual carrying costs 
(operation and maintenance) and repayment of the Federal capital investment, 
which is reimbursable in connection with the Solano County project, is within the 
true ability of the contracting agencies within Solano County to repay. Is it 
prudent business for them to so contract? Is it sound from an economic and 
financial point of view? Do they have the ability to pay the contractual com- 
mitment without hardship? Will the direct benefits justify such commitments 
and what is indicated to be the over-all results, pro and con? 

To fulfill our agreement we have had to make independent studies of the 
ability of the agricultural land in this particular area to pay for water for 
irrigation. We have also had to secure independent advice from consulting 
engineers. These were obtained to supplement our own staff. Our organization 
is equipped with proper personnel to conduct the balance of the surveys, analyses, 
ete. 

Mr. Charles H. West personally conducted these agricultural-economic studies. 
We believe his long experience in private practice with joint stock land banks 
and with the Federal land bank at Berkeley, Calif., well qualifies him, not only 
technically, but also on the practical approach because of his experience in 
observing the eventual work-out of loans to agricultural lands in many irrigation 
districts and Bureau of Reclamation projects. 

We have retained the firm of Blackie & Woods, consulting engineers, San 
Francisco, Calif. They are well-known and respected in the field of hydraulics ; 
water supplies, and systems for irrigation and/or domestic and industrial use. 
Their function is to study and advise us upon certain proposals appertaining 
to a supply of water which may be available to parts of Solano County from the 
Sacramento River. This involves engineering feasibility, the costs—both capital 
and annual operation and maintenance—and the limitations of service from 
such sources due to economic factors, over-all costs to users, ete. This step we 
have taken because it is well known that from a point of engineering feasibility, 
water can be diverted from the Sacramento River Delta region to serve certain 
cities and certain agricultural lands in Solano County. 

Partners in the firm of Stone & Youngberg have been closely identified with 
irrigation district financing for 25 years. We have observed the experience of 
these districts through the 1930-37 depression. The firm has refunded, reorgan- 
ized and refinanced many of them, This type of financing and its pitfalls are not 
unknown to us. 

For over 15 years we have been furnishing a financial consultant service to all 
governmental entities. Employed upon a professional basis by a State, county, 
district, or city we endeavor to advise them in regard to the economic and finan- 
cial aspects of any new project they contemplate undertaking. Our endeavor is 
to keep them out of trouble. To ascertain economic and financial soundness of 
the public improvement they desire. To point out the costs—first and ultimately— 
of the project and the benefits, direct or indirect, to result. They then properly 
can weigh the cost against the gains. 

The following points summarize our findings and conclusions as of this writing 
in regard to the Solano County project as revised to cost $38,745,000. 


Remember, that figure was $45,000,000 plus about a year ago. 


Monticello Dam is the key to the water problem of Solano County. 
first choice in every way. 

1. It will furnish not only more water, but water so located that it can serve 
by gravity a larger area than any other source. 


It is the 
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2. The net firm yield provides for canalside delivery of 42,200 acre-feet for 
military and municipal use. This will take care of their estimated needs over 
a 35-year period. 

3. Allocation of water to the Solano irrigation district provides for deliver) 
of 154,400 acre-feet annually. This, plus return flow, supplemental pumping 
et cetera, is estimated to be sufficient for the full development of 71,580 irrigable 
acres out of 86,039 gross acres in this district. 

4. There will be 17,420 acre-feet of water canalside each year for the irrigation 
of additional lands not within the boundaries of the Solano irrigation district 
but susceptible of service and having need for water. 

Further, the construction of Monticello Dam will provide these other direct 
benefits : 

5. Flood control: 140,000 acre-feet of the reservoir capacity is reserved for 
this purpose. The damage from floods in the lower Putah area this year is 
ample evidence of this need. 

6. Replenishment of ground-water supplies: Because of the location of the 
works and the lands which will be irrigated with water from Monticello Daim 
the return flow and percolation will replenish the now diminishing underground. 
water supplies in this locality. In this manner it will be a direct benefit to « 
large area of highly productive lands in Solano County which now rely upon 
pumping from wells to provide water for irrigation. 

The importance of the effect of Monticello water upon the ground-water supplies 
for lands now outside the Solano irrigation district cannot be overemphasized. 

The future development of Solano County is solely dependent upon securing 
an adequate supply of water at once. The need for certain important military 
installations and for certain cities is acute. Certain developed agricultural areas 
are “drying up.” Water is needed now to prevent the area from going backward. 
With ample water its continued growth is assured. The total benefits will be 
tremendous. 

It is true that under emergency conditions some water may be obtained from 
the Sacramento River Delta. It is feasible from an engineering point of view. 
However, this will require pumping with substantial lifts. We have not heard 
of any system designed to deliver 171,000 acre-feet of water annually to those 
parts of Solano County which now need it. We doubt the financial. feasibility 
of such a project even if there were assurance that that amount of water would 
be available from that source. 

However, the important point is that the construction of any small water 
project at this time to take care of only part of the water needs of Solano 
County will probably mean that Monticello Dam cannot be built. The financial 
soundness of this project requires the income from. domestic water sales along 
with that from irrigation. 

It is doubtful that, lacking the income from water sales to military installa- 
tions, industries, and municipalities, the Solano County project would ever be 
financially feasible if dependent solely on income received from sales of irrigation 
water at prices the farmer could afford to pay. 

On the other hand, it is our opinion that with the combined income from 
domestic and irrigation use the Solano County project (Monticello Dam) is 
economically justified, is financially feasible, and a sound undertaking for 
Solano County if constructed and repaid in accordance with Federal reclamation 
laws. 

Our studies show that with a price for water of $15 per acre-foot for domestic 
and industrial use, and about $2.25 per acre-foot for irrigation sales, the main 
features of the project will pay out in 50 years. 

This allows nothing for income to be received from the future sale of 17,240 
acres-feet of unallocated water. It is based upon income from only the Solano 
irrigation district and the existing military and municipal demand in amounts 
and at prices they have indicated their willingness to take and pay for. 

The cost of the irrigation district distributing system and drainage works 
would pay out in 40 years. 

It must be remembered that the reimbursable capital cost has been reduced, 
resulting also in lower annual charges for operation and maintenance. 

Likewise, the area actually in the irrigation district is less than the area 
originally contemplated to be served. As a result additional water has been 
allocated to domestic use to more closely meet the estimated future needs of 
the military, industrial, and municipal buyers. This results in a higher rate 
of income. 

With such a showing of financial feasibility and with an understanding of 
what an adequate water supply means to Solano County as a whole, it would be 
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a tragedy not to authorize its construction, Not only the immediate emergency 
needs of the military, municipal, and drying-up agricultural areas are solved, but 
the very future of the county is preserved and assured. 

It is our belief the immediate construction of Monticello Dam is so important 
to the future economic status of Colano County that the county itself should 
contract with the Bureau of Reclamation to meet the repayments as required 
by law. This should settle any question of financial] feasibility in the mind of 
Congress. 

We feel the county would take no risk in such an underwriting. We feel 
the income from actual water sales and contracts will amortize the commitment. 

On the other hand, without Monticello Dam—and it will not be a feasible proj- 
ect once one substantial water user is forced to go to an alternate source—the 
future of Solano County without adequate water for development is a dismal 
one, 


It is signed by J. C. Youngberg. Are there any questions on that 
before I proceed a litle bit further? 

I have a letter to Mr. Kirwan which I will read. It is a short one, 
from the Solano irrigation district. This supersedes, and so stipulates 
at the beginning of the letter : 

This letter replaces and supersedes ours of February 7, 1951. 

The directors of the Solano irrigation district desire to have recorded in your 
considerations : 

1. The agricultural economy of this county is still in urgent need of water. 
This has been explained to the Congress in detail on several previous occasions. 

2. This board has been meeting with Reclamation Bureau representatives with 
a view to negotiating a contract for water from the proposed Monticello project. 
These negotiations are temporarily halted awaiting an extensive survey of county 
water needs and uses arranged by the board of supervisors, which will bear on 
items of said contract. 

That is the letter. 

We expect to continue negotiations after receipt of this report. 

This is the first time, gentlemen, that we have ever had a price for 
water over all these years, since 1923, this paragraph : 

We are anxious that water be made available from this project as soon as 
possible. Our information just received is that the afore-mentioned report 
establishes over-all repayment ability at approximately $12 per acre for water 
and distribution system costs for our district. The members of this board are 
unanimously willing to recommend to the voters approval of a repayment con- 
tract on approximately this basis. 

Signed by the secretary. 

One more item that I will try to close with. I want you to ap- 
preciate that we have never had a repayment basis that would be suit- 
able until now. 

In view of the difficulties encountered by various water users in 
Solano County in agreeing on a basis for reinbursement for the Solano 
project (Monticello Dam) during the past few years and in view of 
the extreme urgency at this time in securing a mutually satisfactory 
formula, the following proposal is submitted for discussion as a pos- 
sible basis for a repayment plan. 

The city of Vallejo, acting as unofficial negotiating agent for all 
cities in Solano County, stated by resolution in December 1949 that 
they would pay a maximum of $13.50 per acre-foot for water from 
Monticello. The, irrigation district has always contended that they 
could not pay above their ability to pay but have tentatively indicated 
they would agree to pay the amount recommended by the Stone & 
Youngberg report, now in process of completion. 

Preliminary information from the Stone & Youngberg report in- 
dicates that the average agricultural price recommended will be $2 
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per acre-foot. The Bureau of Reclamation contends, on the other 
hand, that this figure should be approximately $3.50—and that this 
figure (together with a $15 figure for cities) 1s necessary to pay off 
the project. 

Mr. Youngberg received from the Bureau an estimate of the annu: al 
subsidy which would be required for the Monticello project if $ 
water were provided for irrigation, and $15 water for cities. He as- 
sumes, of course, that the cities will agree to $15 water. 

The maximum deficiency in the first year would be approximately 
$70,000 and would increase roughly $11,000 per year until the sixteenth 
year. In the sixteenth year and each year thereafter the maximum 
annual revenue deficiency would be approximately $232,000. The 
total accumulated deficiency in 42 years would be approximately 
$8,300,000. 

The possibility of this subsidy being supplied from military services 
is now considered extremely remote. 

On January 23, 1951, Senate bill No. 1760 was introduced in the 
California Legislature by Senator Luther E. Gibson, entitled “An 
act creating the Solano County Flood Control and Water Conserva- 
tion District * * * prescribing the boundaries, organization, 
operation, management, financing and powers and duties of the dis- 
trict, declaring the urgency thereof, to take effect immediately.” 

This bill would empower the board of supervisors acting as the 
board of the district to enter into a contract. with the Bureau of Recla- 
mation for water from Monticello or to develop any other source. 
The board may in turn contract with municipalities or districts for 
the sale of this water and may levy a tax on all property in the district 
to make up any deficit in meeting the terms of the contracts with the 
Bureau. 

Some concern has been expressed, however, as to the willingness of 
the whole county to subsidize this program to the extent of the maxi- 
mum necessary annual deficiency of $232,000 which would create an 
added tax rate of 29 cents per $100 of assessed value (based on 1951 
total county assessed valuations). 

It appears necessary, therefore, that some plan be devised which will 
eliminate or substantially reduce this necessary subsidy. 

To accomplish this it is necessary first that the cities concede to 
contract for water—not at $13.50 per acre-foot, but $15. 

Secondly, that agricultural users make a concession to pay a higher 
price for water than $2 per acre-foot in years when agricultural prices 
and production would permit this, w ithin ability to pay for that year. 
it is recognized that the farmer must be protected during periods 
when prices are low or production is curtailed and thus both the 
Bureau and Stone and Youngberg have based their estimates of ability 
to pay, and price of water in these poor years. 

This protection feature must be maintained and yet the agricultural 
men can assist in reducing this subsidy and thus making the project 
reimbursable and feasible under a plan more acceptable to the board of 
supervisors by increasing the price of water during the years when 
their ability to pay is higher. : 

Asa possible basis for this and for purposes of example the follow- 
ing information is set forth. Following the crop named, the type 
of land on which it is assumed this crop will be raised is indicated. 
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Estimated future crop yields per acre, projected price per unit, aver- 
age 1939-44 price per unit, and area to be cropped per year are taken 
from Bureau of Reclamation report, Factual Report, Solano Irriga- 
tion District, Solano County Project, California, dated May 1950, 
and released February 28, 1951. Unit prices for years 1949-50 are 
taken from the Agricultural Crop Report, Solano County Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for the years indicated. 

I will not go into that table. There is a table here that you gentle- 
men may read if you so desire at a later time. 

(The tabulation is as follows :) 


For those interested, the following method has been used in determining the 
weighted averages in the table which follows: 

1. The percentage of each class of land (column 1) has been applied to the 
average acres of production (column 7). Thus 720 acres of almonds on class I 
Jand : 240 on class II. 

2. The future crop yield per acre (column 2) is applied to this result and 
totaled for all classes of land. Thus for almonds the average yield would be 
552 tons. 

3. The price per unit for each period (columns 38, 4, 5, and 6) is multiplied by 
the result in step 2. Thus the crop value for almonds for 1950 would be $287,040. 
$287,040. 

4. The crop values for each crop are then totaled for each period to give the 
total yield for each year. 

5. A value of 100 is assigned to the “Projected price per unit” and the weighted 
average for columns 4, 5, and 6 are the proportions which the crop values bear 
to the “Projected price.” 





as seh , : . ‘ 
Average | Average 
1939-44 | 1949 price | 1950 price | acres of 


Future | ps uaa | 
crop | Projected 


Crop, unit, and land class | price per 


acre | unit | tion 


mr 
! 
| yield per unit price per | per unit | per unit produc- 
} 
| 


(1) 


(2) : (4 f (6) | (7) 





| 
Almonds (75 percent class I) - ; all * Bae ane 
Ton (25 percent class IT) a. ) 526. : $520 
Walnuts (75 percent class I) Pe jure Tan Oe “4 
Ton (25 percent class I1)____. P+ : | 315 300. | 350 
Apricots _ ___- beau Sees fF | | wT il ‘ i On 
Ton (class I)__-- ETA FF ASS eats SL ARR we cae & 
Apricots ! ak en See ie 2 | 352. a f | 600. 
Ton (class I) ppon ee cabs dives enae 
Grapes (50 percent class I) - ae 5.0 AD 
Ton (50 percent class IT)_____.._| 8.0 (ID 
Prunes !_. Pare SF 
Ton (class I) 
Pears. _. biz 
Ton (class I) 
Peaches ; 
Ton (class I)- 
Peaches !. _.._.._.:: 
2. UO  ) Wee eee 
Tomatoes (67 percent class 1)... ____| 
Ton (33 percent class I1) 
Alfalfa (50 percent class I) ___. . aE SEES FO ee 
Ton (50 percent class IT)________| 5. 5. | 17.07 22. 00 
Beans, lima (80 percent class I) ___ __ |‘ ) eS eae, oa 
CWT (20 percent class IT) - -.__.|15. . | f 00 
Sugar beets (67 percent class 1) 4 SPO BSS wets 
Ton (33 percent class IT) ______- 3.0 (II) | 05 9.6 3. 00 
Irrigated pasture 2 (67 percent class | 
II) | 4.0 (11) | 12.50(L) 60(L) 00(L) 28. 00(L) |_- 
.O CUD | = 12.00(B) 9. 55(B) 00(B) 29. C0(B) 
Oats, hay, etc. (67 percent class IT)___| 3.0 (I) |...___-----} a ae ee 
Ton (33 percent class TI) ____. 5 15. 00 7.07 00 20. 00 


Total annual yield_.._.._...._|........_.| 8,724,455 | 9,283,765 | 10, 741, 568 13, 838, 984 
Weighted average ice Meek 100. 0 123.1 158.6 





! Yield on dry basis. ¢ A 
2 Based on 67 percent lambs, 33 percent beef. Wool is not considered for purposes of these examples. 
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Mr. Unt. If we consider the “Projected price per unit” as the level 
at which the farmer must be protected and we have selected a weighted 
average of 100 for this level, then we can assign the price for water 
recommended by the Stone & Youngberg report for the average of 
100. If this figure is $2 per acre-foot, that would be equal to 100. 

This figure would become the minimum figure which agricultural 
users would pay for water. 

If, in the final determination of the Bureau of Reclamation, $3.50 
is agreed upon as the amount necessary to repay the project, then 
this would become the maximum which agricultural users would pay 
for water. 

Witliin these limits the price for any year would be determined by 
the weighted-average method shown above based upon production 
and prices of the prior year. Thus, for purposes of example: 


awe | The price 
Ww eighted per acre-foot 
ines sae would be— 


For the period— 





“Projected’’. ___- dsenininnad abated clad cnc alan nig Ke eRe al ede 100 $2. 00 
1930-44. __..... palin soskijs Soaks actin bin Lulehens, dle ocheetkedeaeen aes 106. 4 2.13 
__ ae ss hnocdaptaath ioe seeaion SPREE J 123.1 2. 46 
1950. 





EA LUNs SAAS PALIT PII, SS MED: 8.6 | 3.17 





By this method the subsidy by the county water-conservation dis- 
trict would be substantially reduced—might not be necessary in cer- 
years at all—and yet protection for the agricultural user would be 
maintained. 

We feel, and after being here and checking with the Bureau of 
Reclamation that this is sound, they favor it; in fact, they have their 
own formula, and this did not originate with them. We brought it 
with us. 

But we feel that that is desirable on the part of the Government and 
ourselves from every point of view. You gentlemen do not have to be 
reminded of the Santa Barbara project which emanates from the local 
interests, starting with the county political body. 

Mr. Gitutes. | might say, gentlemen, that we have here some ma- 
terial which you may wish to look over at your convenience. In- 
cluded in this material is a copy of Mr. Youngberg’s letter which Mr. 
Uhl read, and a copy of the statement on the reimbursement plan 
which Mr. Uhl has also read, together with data from the Bureau of 
Reclamation which we obtained since arrival the other day on their 
experience with such a variable-payment plan. 

They have given us some good suggestions to improve our own plan, 
the plan that we originated in Solano County, as the basis for obtain- 
ing repayment. 

The important thing on this variable-payment plan, however, is 
that the United States would not be a party to the contract for 
variable repayment. The United States would be guaranted repay- 
ment by the county water conservation district; and, to the degree 
specified, the county would use as a tool this variable-repayment plan 
to allow the farmer to pay that price which is within his ability 
to pay. 
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And the cities, since this memorandum was written, have tentatively 
agreed to the $15 price for municipal water. 

Mr. Norret. Is that all / 

Mr. Uhl. May I finish with about a 1-minute statement ? 

Mr. Norreui. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Unt. I have a short statement I would like to file for the 
record. I will brief it. This project should be built because of the 
emergency. What would happen should it not be built? What 
would happen should money not be allocated for the construction in 
the fiseal year 1952% The cities, as you have already been told by 
Mr. Gillies, have to move and are so doing. That makes the balance 
of the project not feasible. Farmers could never handle it alone. The 
deciduous trees in the area consist of about 14,000 acres. They are go- 
‘ng by the way now in the lower valley of our county. 

I have some, and they are going, and have gone. I have hardly 
enough water on my property for my domestic use. The water table 
is continually falling. The capital investment of those orchards, and 
the fruit equipment—not tractors, nothing of that kind, but the 
equipment that is allocated for the packing and handling of fruits— 
would be in excess of $10,000,000. 

You would eliminate the production of 30,000 tons of fresh and 
dried fruits, walnuts, and almonds annually. No. 2, you would elimi- 
nate peas, sugar beets, and tomatoes. Another crop of 5,000 acres 
which would annually drop $1,100,000 on an average of the several 
years just past. 

No. 3, alfalfa and permanent pasture now is producing, in the area, 
not irrigated beyond that from wells, 500 tons of fat lambs and 11,000 
tons of milk, which in itself is again in excess of a million dollars. 

I am not exaggerating. These crops cannot continue to be grown 
there. The very day that Mr. Fullmore was before your committee 
last year an objectionist for the minority group—they feel better now 
that this Youngberg report has come out—had to go home and lower 
a well. Quiteironic. Itisthetruth. And so it goes. 

We cannot keep up with that continual recession of the water table. 
In 1932 there were 232 wells within our county; I mean the boundary 
of our district. Now there are over 1,000, and I mean irrigation 
wells only. 

There are over 1,500 wells if you take in domestic and cities and so 
forth. Those 1,000 wells are pumping in excess of a half million 
gallons a minute. The Bureau of Reclamation records will show, if 
I only wanted to take the time and bore you, that it is a continual 
dropping and not a replenishing that meets any status quo. 

It is continually falling. There are years, once in a good many, 
that it will stop and recover, and then it keeps falling. The point is 
that there is no let-up. I realize that agriculture at a time of emer- 
gency as this can get by. It will have to get by if there was not 
water available for them elsewhere and the funds could not be pro- 
vided for them by the Congress. 

Do you realize, and do you recall, that I had a chart at the end of 
this table a year ago that showed a $10,000,000 annual income above 
what we have now? In 100 years that is a billion dollars for more 
taxes for this Nation to help finance whatever it may see fit. 
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We will go backward and Vallejo will have to progress, but the 
agriculture is stymied. This project is so feasible now. For the first 
time we have a pay-off and we want to go, and we want to borrow the 
money and repay it within the allotted time. 

This project would be one that you would be well proud of, and it 
might be a very important one in case of war. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Norrett. Do you have any other witnesses, Mr. Uhl? 

Mr. Unt. We have plenty of information that we will ask you to 
look at some other time. 

Mr. Norreit. Any questions ? 

Mr. Jensen. One or two. The black lines that run around your 
reservoir showing there [indicating], the Monticello Reservoir, is that 
the outline of the watershed which would feed the Monticello Dam. 

Mr. Unt. That is right; 600 square miles. 

Mr. Jensen. There are a lot of small rivers and creeks in that area, 
I presume. 

Mr. Un. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. Is that farm land or what kind of land is it? 

Mr. Uun. This is all mountains | indicating]. This is the Coast 
Range Mountains. You recall our Congressman Johnson last year, 
when pitching for us, said over here on the eastern side of the State, 
in the Sierra Nevada Mountains, snow will feed those reservoirs. 

Here [indicating] we have no snow but we have tremendous rains, 
over double the rain of where I live. So we have to have a reservoir 
again large enough to accumulate the water of the run-off of 600 square 
miles, because it is flashy. 

Mr. Jensen. Is the texture of that soil greatly erodible? Will it 
fill your dam? 

Mr. Unn. No. Eventually it does some filling, but not in the sense 
that you have in mind, lam sure. It is very well brushed and covered 
with growth. The stream is not muddy only for the very heavy flashy 
storms, and it clears up quickly. 

Mr. Jensen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norreti. We thank you very much for coming in and testifying. 

Mr. Unt. Please remember that Putah Creek will waste forever to 
the sea and still waste crops. The chairman of the board of this 
district has again lost over 500 acres—I will not be accurate—of good 
crops just because of flood conditions. 

Mr. Norrett. You made a fine presentation of your evidence. I 
am sure the committee will give it careful consideration. 

(The general statement oie to previously follows :) 

My name is E. H. Uhl and I live at Vacaville, Calif. My farming operations 
are varied in the county of Solano and I have 400 acres within the boundaries 
of the Solano irrigation district. 

The Solano County project should be constructed because of the present 
defense emergency. 

What happens should construction funds not be made available for the Solano 
County project in the fiscal year 1952? 

The city of Vallejo, with its Mare Island Naval Shipyard, the Travis (formerly 
Fairfield-Suisun) Air Base, and the cities of Fairfield, Suisun, and Vacaville 
will have made their permanent construction of pipelines and pumps, thereby 
obtaining their supply of water from the Sacramento River at Cache Slough. 

If this alternate source is utilized it is an undisputed fact that: 

(1) The largest contributors of reimbursement to the proposed Solano project 
are forever eliminated, 








(2) When the cities and military establishments obtain their water supply 
from an alternate source, what remains of the Solano project is no longer feasible 
or economical. 

(3) The Solano County irrigation district, which was so enthusiastically 
formed by a vote of 11 to 13 years ago, would be no longer in a position to obtain 
water at any time in the future. 

(a) Because this project would be no longer feasible or economical. 

(b) Because this project has been pinched out due to the emergency and 
could not be constructed 5 or 10 vears hence as inany other similarly important 
projects will be able to do. 

(4) That the 8 to 9 million doilars annual gain in crop production is lost. 

(a) This would eliminate the petential of creating an extra 900 million dollars 
to 1 billion dollars during the next 100 years which would assist in paying 
Federal taxes. 

(b) You recall in last year’s hearing that I presented a table of crop production 
showing a gain in tons, dollars, and calories, which in turn demonstrated that an 
additional 105,000 people would be fed. These people reside in cities and military 
establishments only 1 or 2 hours from the point of production by aid of a four-lane 
highway. 

(¢) When I appeared before your committee 1 vear ago we did not anticipate 
there would be a national emergency at this time. However, since such emer- 
gency does exist and it may continue for many years, this additional food pro- 
duction will be needed more than ever before to support a possible all-out war. 

Should the Congress fail to provide construction funds now, will agriculture 
within the Solano irrigation district's boundaries maintain its present 
production? 

1. Answer. No. With the continual diminishing of the water table the area 
producing deciduous fruit trees, consisting of approximately 12,000 acres, will of 
necessity be abandoned by such fruit producers. This would eliminate a present 
sapital investment in orchards and equipment for such production of approxi- 
mately $16,000,000. Further, it would remove present production of 
30,000 tons of fresh and dried fruits, almonds, and walnuts annually. 

2. By the same token, irrigated row crops such as tomatoes, peas, sugar beets 
will of necessity be discontinued. This acreage consists of approximately 5,000 
acres, and if totally eliminated would create an annual loss of approximately 
$1,100,000 annually, plus the loss of 53,000 tons of these food commodities per 
year. 

8. Alfalfa and irrigated pastures now grown on approximately 5,000 acres, 
showing a return of approximately $1,000,000 per year, would of necessity return 
to dry farming while losing a production of 500 tons of fat lambs and 11,000 
tons of milk annually. 

Would the population growth in the county continue as heretofore should 
the Solano project be abandoned? 

Answer. No. During the past 10 years, while the State of California made 
again of 60 percent in population, Solano County showed an increase of 150 
percent. As the area “dries up” some of this population will of necessity move 
elsewhere. 

One of the most important phases of the Solano project in which the Federal 
Government is interested in repayment, of course. We have not been idle in an 
attempt to reach a solution on this problem so that the project can be paid off 
within the period specified in the Secretary of Interior’s finding of feasibility 
contained in House Document No. 65, Eighty-first Congress. 

The Bureau of Reclamation with funds provided in its appropriation bill of 
1950 completed a factual report on the agricultural economics of the Solano 
irrigation district. In order to completely assure all the water users in Solano 
County, however, of the accuracy of these findings, the county board of super- 
visors retained, at a fee of $25,000, the firm of Stone & Youngberg, financial 
analysts of San Francisco. Their report will be finished in about 30 days. 
However, we have preliminary information on their findings. 

To establish reimbursement, this firm has recommended that a county flood- 
control and water-conservation district be formed—an agency similar to the 
one in Santa Barbara County and in Sonoma County. A bili has been intro- 
duced in the California Legislature to create such a district and this bill con- 
tains an urgency clause. It is anticipated that it will be passed by the legisla- 
ture by March 30, 1951, at the latest. 
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The district so created would be administered by the board of supervisors 
who would have authority to contract with the Bureau of Reclamation for 
water from the Solano project at a price adequate to meet the repayment terms, 
this contract to be supported by other contracts between the county water dis 
trict and the irrigation district or the municipalities, and would further be sup 
ported by the tax pawer of the county which is specifically authorized by the 
State legislation to be used for this purpose. 

The cities have tentatively indicated a willingness to enter into a contract fo: 
water at a price of $15 per acre-foot. The basis of discussion for the agricul 
ture contract at this time is a variable repayment formula or weighted averag: 
method. 

Included in the material given you, individually, is a discussion of this pro 
posal together with the results of a recent study by the Bureau of Reclamation 
on such matters. It should possibly be noted that the application of this formula 
to the Solano project did not originate as an idea with the Bureau of Reclama 
tion. This method would provide protection to the agriculturist in the years in 
which prices were low or production curtailed. On the other hand, it would 
‘all for a higher price of water per acre-foot in years where agricultural profits 
were higher and the consequent ability of the farmers to pay for this water 
greater. 

The initial reaction among farmers with whom this has been discussed 
has been good and it is believed that before the hearings in the Senate Ap 
propriations Committee that necessary legislation will be passed; and the 
county district organized, and be in a position to declare its intention to 
purchase the water from the Sclano project at a price which makes the pro}- 
ect economically feasible. The principal feature and advantage of this plan 
is, of course, that in those vears in which agricultural prices or production 
dropped to such low levels as to preclude payment by the farmer of an 
amount adequate to meet the annual capital repayment charge for the proj 
ect that the county as a whole could subsidize this program through an ad 
valorem tax. 

By the insertion of a minimum price to the farmer of $2 and a maximum 
of $3.50 per acre-foot the maximum possible annual deficiency to be subsi- 
dized by the county would be $232,000. This minimum and maximum will 
be established at the conclusion of the Stone and Youngberg study. 

For purposes of example—the average price for water would be $2 per 
acre-foot of the weighted average for any year equaled that for the base 
period. Application of the average of 1939-44 prices to this base would es 
tablish a price of $2.13; 1949 prices and production would set the price at 
$2.46; and 1950, $3.17. 

It is to be emphasized that the United States would not be a party to this 
variable price contract—but would be assured annual repayment by the county 
district. 

Again, however, the inclusion of the cities and military establishments as 
water users is absolutely essential because the county could not obligate it 
self to subsidize this project to the extent required if the opportunity was 
not available for the county district to resell water to domestic users at a 
price of $15 per acre-foot. 

This, gentlemen, is our plan and we believe that within a very short period 
of time and before the matter of an appropriation for the Solano project 
could reach you in conference that we will have evidence for the Congress 
that this project will be repaid in the specified period. 

All preconstruction steps have been made and nothing now remains to do 
but to provide funds for construction of this important project. Should Con 
gress make an exception in this instance in order to save a project that is 
otherwise lost all is well. On the other hand, should Congress fail to give 
the green light for construction of this wonderful Federal project, all is 
lost and there is no other source of water for the irrigators in the foreseeable 
future. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has shown by its intensive surveys and studies 
that this is the only source of irrigation water available for Solano County. 
Gravity water on our northern boundary, if coralied, will not waste uselessly 
into the sea, causing flood damage, but will create a county project this Nation 
can be proud of. Whether it is peace or war, this project is so feasible and 
economical it should not be bypassed. 
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UTILITY DISTRICT 

NORTHCUTT ELY, SPECIAL COUNSEL FOR THE EAST BAY MUNICI- 
PAL UTILITY DISTRICT 

THEODORE F. STEVENS, ASSOCIATE COUNSEL 


CONTRA COSTA CANAL 


Mr. Norrect. We are glad to have you gentlemen with us. We 
have always enjoyed your testimony, Mr. Ely. We will be glad to 
hear you “ this time. 

Mr. Thank you. For the record, I am Northeutt Ely. I 
appear as sett counsel for the East Bay municipal utility district, 
which serves the population on the east side of San Francisco Bay, 
some 900,000 people, including the cities of Oakland, Berkeley, Ala- 
meda, and Richmond. Mr. John W. McFarland, the general man- 
ager of the district, has come by air to be here for this ‘hearing, and 
I will simply outline for you very generally what the problem is. 
I would rather have him present the evidence. We are accompanied 
by Mr. Stevens of my office. 

The budget for the fiseal year 1952 contains an item under the 
Central Valley project for the Contra Costa distribution system. 
This item in turn includes some $630,000, we are advised, for the 
preliminary work upon a conduit from the Contra Costa canal to a 
newly formed district called the southwest Contra Costa County 
water district, which is within the boundaries of the East Bay munic- 
ipal utility district which we represent. The ultimate cost of the 
conduit will be of the general order of 5 to 6 million dollars. We 
desire to have that item deleted from the budget and to transfer that 
amount to the irrigation features approved by the Water Project 
Authority of the State of California for the reasons that Mr. Me- 
Farland will outline to you. 

The basic reason, if I may state, is that the East Bay munic ‘ipal 
utility district, which has the major responsibility to the population 
of the entire area of the east shore of San Francisco Bay, and which 
has invested a very large amount of money to bring water from the 
Sierras, is faced with the problem of providing water at low rates 
to the industrial users of the entire East Bay. 

The particular spot which is involved here contains the Standard 
Oil refinery, which is by far the major user in the entire area. If it is 
singled out and segregated from East Bay’s system by a competing 
district, which in turn obtains water from a Government project, the 
problem of supplying low-cost industrial water to the other industrial 
users in the larger area becomes well nigh insoluble. The whole prob- 
lem is under review now by the district. With that introduction, I 
would like to have Mr. McFarland have the opportunity to tell you 
just how serious the matter is to his district. 

Mr. Norrect. Mr. McFarland. 

Mr. McFartanp. Thank you very much. I am John McFarland, 
general manager of the East Bay municipal utility district. I have 
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brought some maps. This is a map of California showing the general] 
location of our East Bay municipal utility district, which is opposite 
the bay from San Francisco. 

Then, to bring that down to sharper relief, I have brought this 
larger map, and smaller copies which I would like to pass out. Per- 
haps you can look at it as I make a few remarks. . 

The East Bay municipal utility district is a publicly owned water 
utility formed under the laws of the State of California in 1923. It 
comprises roughly 200 square miles of area, and at the present time 
has capital assets of around $105,000,000, Our obligation is to serve 
water to this entire area for all purposes. 

At the present time we are serving about 112,000,000 gallons of 
water per day. We have rights and available water supply of 220,000,- 
000 gallons of water per day. All of our water outside of a small 
production from the local watershed, comes from Pardee Reservoir 
in the Mokelumne River, 94 miles from Oakland. This East Bay 
municipal district, which is outlined in red on your map, includes 
10 cities and a large amount of unincorporated area. The purpose of 
the blue line on the map is to indicate our ultimate service area. 

In other words, when we got out water rights from the State engi- 
neer in California, we filed the area outlined in green as being the area 
we were prepared to serve. Water, as we all know, is an expensive 
thing in California. For quite a while there has been a considerable 
amount of pressure to get a lower water rate for industry. 

The focal point of this pressure has been in the Richmond area. 
If you will notice that is in the area colored in yellow. They would 
like to have a cheaper water rate. Our present rate for the large in- 
dustrial user is 12 cents a hundred cubic feet. They have had a goal 
objective of 6 cents per hundred cubic feet, hoping that with that 
rate they could not only reduce their present cost but also attract 
new industry. 

For several years during this pressure our district has not been 
ready to reduce our present water rate because already we are serving 
at below our average cost. Several years ago, therefore, certain peo- 
ple in the Richmond area, certain of the companies using industrial 
water, threatened a special district within our district to get an al- 
ternative supply of raw water which they felt they could serve at a 
cheaper rate. About a year ago the southwest Contra Costa County 
water district was formed. That is in yellow on the map. As you 
will notice, that area in yellow, this new special southwest Contra 
Costa County water district, is almost entirely within the boundaries 
of the East Bay municipal utility district. 

The only part that is not is this little portion here which is Stand- 
ard Oil Co’s tank farm hill. It is an area where they have large 
storage tanks for some of their supplies. 

I would like to point out that in all of this pressure that there 
has been for a lower rate of water, and in the formation of this 
special district, and the subsequent negotiations between the special 
district and the Bureau, the point at issue has never been the sup- 
ply of water. It has just been a local disagreement about price. Our 
engineers have maintained a very close contact with the Reclamation 
Bureau engineers, and there has been an exchange of information— 
we have been helped by certain information that the Bureau engineers 
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have given us, and we feel that they have been helped by informa- 
tion that we have given them, so there has not been anything, you 
might say, behind the scenes on their negotiations with this special 
district. 

CONTRA COSTA CANAL 


It is our understanding that they plan to divert water from the 
Contra Costa canal—this double line in blue—through this special 
transmission line not yet built, which is the dotted line, to a point 
near Richmond. Negotiations toward that end have been proceed- 
ing between the Bureau and this new southwest Contra Costa County 
water district, the idea being that the Bureau would spend in the 
neighborhod of five or six, maybe a little more, million dollars to 
build that transmission line, and that then the new district outlined 
in yellow would build the duplicating facilities necessary to get this 
raw water from the canal to the industries that could use it. 

Our board of directors feel that they have an over-all respon- 
sibility to the entire industry on the whole East Bay side. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the leading industrialists all along the East Bay are con- 
tinually bringing.pressure on our board for cheaper water, too. If 
a special deal is worked out between the Bureau and the southwest 
Contra Costa County water district, then we feel that we are almost 
precluded from being able to do anything for any of the others be- 
cause the removal of the Standard Oil Co.’s account, which is one 
of our largest accounts, makes the job of economic feasibility for a 
further industrial water supply almost impossible. 

And we would like to work out a plan whereby we can either get 
a reduced rate in a matter of time for the entire bay area, or obtain 
a cheaper water supply, you might say a southwest Contra Costa 
County water district on a fully comprehensive scale for the entire 
East Bay area, and currently we are working on those two schemes. 

To give you a brief word on how those can be done: First on the 
matter of arriving rather quickly at a cheaper water rate. Within 
our area there is a great amount of well water included, probably 
between 5 and 10 million gallons per day, pumped from wells. Also, 
the Standard Oil Co., located in Richmond, pumps about 150 million 
gallons a day of salt water right out of the bay for cooling purposes. 

They would much prefer to use fresh water because the maintenance 
of their equipment would be less expensive. That is why it becomes 
a matter of price with them. We have recently started talks and 
conversations with industrialists and chambers of commerce to see 
if an interest could be aroused whereby those industries that use a 
large amount of well water could convert to our water, and the 
Standard Oil could convert from salt water to our water. 

If we could pick up quickly an additional consumption, in the 
neighborhood of 10,000,000 gallons per day, we could probably almost 
immediately reduce our rate for industrial water to a point that 
would be attractive. If that were done, the original basic reason 
for the formation of this new district would disappear. We are 
currently working on that. 

The other very important approach that we are making is an engi- 
neering analysis of a possible alternative water supply for industry 
in the entire East Bay area; in other words, the southwest Contra 
Costa County water district idea on a fully comprehensive scale. For 
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“example, water could be piped from the delta area of the San Joaquin 
River into the utility district and thence through a large transmission 
line 30 miles in length all the way along the East Bay water front. 

Not only that, but the State engineer of California also has been 
developing plans along that line and we have been working in coopera 
tion with him on that particular plan. Within the next week or two 
we plan on having a meeting with the 50 largest industrial water 
users in the East Bay to explain our plans to them, and get their idea- 
and suggestions and help toward solving the problem for the entire 
East Bay. 

We feel that with this responsibility that our officials and our offi 
cers have, that with our own local efforts and our own local facilities 
and our own financing, we can ultimately solve the problem of this 
‘ate for industrial water in the entire East Bay area. Therefore, 
we suggest and request that the Bureau suspend its negotiations with 
this special district within our district and any appropriations of 
money be held up so that we can work out the problem for the entire 
area, . 

We feel that if that is not done the results could be rather unfor- 
tunate in a lot of ways. If we lose our biggest account out in Rich- 
mond, the Standard Oil Co.—as a matter of fact if we lose the Rich- 
mond area altogether, naturally that will set up a competition between 
two public agencies within the same area, the same taxpayers, that 
is only going to lead to trouble and I think further expense to the 
taxpayer in the end. 

If we lose that amount of revenue in that particular area, we will 
have to make it up in some way or other. Several courses are open 
on that. It might be possible that we would have to recover the 
revenue through our taxing power, which we have tried to keep 
at a minimum to the present time. If that were done it will counter- 
act the lower cost of water that this new district would have. It 
might also be that we will have to establish stand-by charges of many, 
many times our present stand-by charges to recover revenue. 

The unfortunate part about those two measures is that that gets 
at the people who are in the special district as well as probably pun- 
ishing through higher taxes the people in the area outside who are 
not affected in the Richmond area. I think that summarizes our 
case. 

Mr. Norreti. Just brief it down, but restate how this project would 
infringe on the rights of your company, private eaterprise doing 
business there. Just brief it so we can make a differential. 

Mr. McF artanp. Our district is publicly owned. It is not a pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Mr. Norreu. It is not Federal? 

Mr. McFarianp. We are a political subdivision of the State of 
California. 

Mr. Norrett. How would you sustain an injury if the Federal 
project should go through. State it briefly. 

Mr. McFaruanp. No. 1, we are now serving water in this area. If 
another agency delivers water into this area it is two public agen- 
cies competing for the same water customers. 

Mr. Norreu. Is there any other agency that could get the water 
to the consumers without subsidies from the Government? Agencies 
that could do it any cheaper than you are doing it ? 
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Mr. McFaruanp. Our position on that is that if it can be done more 
cheaply, we are the agency to do it more cheaply. 

Mr. Norrevy. Frankly, regarding any activity, I have always been 
opposed to the Government competing with private enterprise, and to 
any State-owned or municipal-owned activity, unless it was necessary 
to bring down the rates or give adequate service. And I do not be- 
lieve this committee wants to duplicate your facilities with a federally 
owned activity there, if you are serving the people as economically 
as can be done without a subsidy by the Federal Government. 

Do you think you are doing that? 

Mr. McFaruanp. I say again that they have promised in their plan 

rate lower than our present rate. Without discussing whether their 
scandal is economically feasible or not, we have alres ady committed 
ourselves publicly to do everything in our power to bring our rate 
down to the lowest possible point and to try to solve the problem 3 in 
the same way that they propose to do it for Richmond, for the entire 
East Bay area. 

Mr. Norrevit. And you are sure that you can supply the needed 
water. 

Mr. McFartanp. We can supply the needed water. As a matter 
of fact, we have an obligation, too, that we cannot avoid. Every one 
of our customers in the entire Kast Bay area, including every one of 
the customers in the yellow area, is a taxpayer in our district. And 
as such they have a right to demand from us an adequate water supply 
at the proper pressure. And we are prepared to do that with our own 
local money. We have the water rights and the facilities to do it. 

Mr. egaigee 3 What is the budget estimate for the Federal project ? 

Mr. Ex1y. We ave informed by the Bureau of Reclamation that an 
at of $630,000 for the commencement of this $6,000,000 project 
is included in the budget estimate under one item for the Contra Costa 
anal distribution system. 

Mr. Norrett. And they proposed to do exactly what you are doing 
now with the water: is that right ? 

Mr. Ery. May I comment on that ? 

Mr. McFaruanp. Surely. 

Mr. Exy. The budget item, if I may interject, is not identified by 
the name of southwest Contra Costa County water district nor any 
other names that we have referred to here. It isa part of the distribu- 
tion system of the Contra Costa canal set up in the budget item. If 
I may comment on your very pertinent question, the East Bay district 
is a local government, and it has brought in water from the Sierras 
at local expense without Federal subsidy, financed by bonds which 
are mortgages upon the land of the cities on the east side of the San 
Francisco Bay. By contrast, it so happens that the Contra Costa 
“anal, a part of the Central Valley project, built with interest-free 
money and aided in part by other Federal assistance, has been built to 
a point from which this proposed extension could be built in to com- 
pete with the existing local governmental agency, the East Bay dis- 
trict, which now serves the Richmond area. 

There is excess capacity in the Contra Costa canal available for this 
purpose, only because the Contra Costa canal, it now appears, was 
built with an excess capacity above that in fact required by the 
districts which it was originally planned to serve. 

80063—-51—pt. 2—-—-57 
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Consequently, to answer your question directly, this local govern- 
mental agency, which operates without Federal assistance or subsidy, 
finds itself confronted with a catastrophic competition from a newly 
formed district which proposes to bring in water which is made avail- 
able with Federal assistance at a cost materially under ours, or any 
which we can presently meet, although as Mr. McFarland has said we 
do hope to get our rates down in the course of time by the methods he 
descri to the point where they will compete with those offered 
through this Federal help. 

The Standard Oil refinery, which has been referred to here, ac- 
counts in itself for approximately one-third of all of the industrial 
water used in the East Bay district. Is that correct ¢ 

Mr. McFaruanp. That is right. 

Mr. Evy. And the Standard Oil refinery accounts for 85 to 90 per- 
cent of the load of the new southwest Contra Costa district, the over- 
lapping and competing district within our boundaries. Consequently, 
the Standard Oil Co. refinery, it so happens, would be the principal im- 
mediate beneficiary of the expenditure of this Federal money if you 
appropriate it. 

That is to say, it would succeed in its quite legitimate aspirations 
to get lower cost water than we can now supply at the rates required to 
support our bonds, pay our operation ae maintenance, and to make 
necessary additions to our system from year to year. That is a valu- 
able and important customer. The East Bay district has dealt fairly 
with the Standard Oil refinery and will continue to do so. Its rela- 
tions with its customers are friendly. But we do feel that it is en- 
tirely premature for the Congress to appropriate money for the 
Bureau of Reclamation to bring in water from the Contra Costa Canal, 
a Federal project, with the result that it competes with the existing 
local governmental agency, perhaps duplicating our distribution lines, 
and depriving us of the most important single industrial customer 
that the East Bay district has. And with the end result, as Mr. Me- 
Farland has well said, that we will be unable for a much longer time 
to reduce our rates to the other industrial users throughout the entire 
East Bay area. 

Mr. Norretu. In other words, to conclude the statement, you say to 
this committee and to Congress that you can supply the water; that 
you can supply it as cheaply as it can be supplied by anyone else; and 
thereby save whatever subsidy or Federal money that the Bureau of 
Reclamation might work out for the water users in getting the water 
to them. 

Mr. McFaruanp. That is right. We can supply industrial water as 
cheaply as anyone, unless we are forced to compete with Government 
subsidized water. 

Mr. Norrexu, That is the question that is intervening on every ques- 
tion about power and a multiplicity of other subjects. I do not know 
what the committee will do. But I think you have a problem here that 
ought to have most careful consideration. 

As far as I am concerned, I do not want to put the Government in 
competition with anybody, or any concern, unless it is absolutely 

-necessary. 

Mr. Furcoro. Iam not sure that I quite get the picture. Do I under- 

stand correctly that your group is not a profit-seeking organization, 
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as a private concern would be, that your interest is simply to try to 
provide the water, but you are not in business in the sense of trying to 
make money the way some of these private power companies or others 
are. 

Mr. Exy. That is correct. 

Mr. Furcoio. Do I understand that this other outfit competing with 
you is somewhat similar, except that if this appropriation is granted it 
means that as a result of what will happen that they then will appar- 
ently get these customers, or will prejudice you in some way, and while 
it does not affect you in the sense that it takes away from your profits 
because you are not in business for profit, it will result, I assume, in 
this other organization which is like yours in effect having the business, 
although they are not looking for profit either. Do I understand cor- 
rectly? It that your understanding, Mr. McFarland ? 

Mr. McFaruanp. That is right. 

Mr. Furcoro. In other words, it is not quite a situation of a private 
concern looking for profit being put out of business because of some in- 
tervention, but it is rather you folks, being semipublic or public 

Mr. McFaruanp. Fully public. 

Mr. Furcovo. A private concern in a fully public capacity, being in 
a private squabble with another wholly public agency, which is being 
benefited by the Federal Government. Is that it ¢ 

Mr. Exy. That is substantially correct. This East Bay district has 
built its works at a cost of over $100,000,000, and the new district is 
not yet built. 

Mr. Furcoro. Except for the fact that it will perhaps deprive you 


people of some of the functions that you have, it may possibly result 
in the loss of some of the personnel there, or something like that, it is 
not going to affect in any way your customers in the sense of depriving 
them of anything, or costing them any more money 4 

Mr. McFarianp. In two re bee ways, I think. No. 1, which is 


right with us now, we have a bond indebtedness of some $50,000,000, 
voted by the people, which must be repaid. Any revenue reduction 
is going to increase the load on the remaining people. Originally all 
of the people bound themselves together to vote these bonds. We 
feel that it is almost like a secession from the Union. We feel there 
should be a continuation on the part of all to continue to pay that 
back, 

Mr. Furcoto. You need to continue as is in order to get the bond- 
holders out of the woods? 

Mr. McFartanp. Yes, sir. No. 2, is that if a segment is taken away 
out of the existing district, then it becomes very much harder to do 
anything for those that remain because there is not the basis upon 
which to build a new capital investment. 

Mr. Furcoro. I think I get the picture now. It is a little bit dif- 
ferent than most of the witnesses who have been in here, who have been 
primarily interested in saving a business. You people are primarily 
interested in seeing that your customers get what they are getting 
now, and also in seeing that your bondholders or others are protected, 
more or less as a public trust ? 

Mr. McFaruanp. And also see that we can become more e‘icient. 
and lower our costs as the years go by. 

Mr. Evy. We are interested in seeing that all of our citizens within 
this district get equality of treatment and equality of cost. And if 
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the greatest industrial load we have now is to be segregated off and 
served at lower cost by the Reclamation Bureau, through this south- 
west Contra Costa County district, then not only do we aa that reve- 
nue which now comes into the district, but there is also a discrimination 
against the other citizens in the other nine cities within our service 
area who must continue to get their supply from us; that is to say, the 
Standard Oil Co. will have a much lower rate than anyone else. We 
feel that they should all have an equality of treatment. 

One of the basic problems here is the fact that this district serves 
pure mountain water brought down from the Sierras at great cost 
through a tremendous aqueduct. The water served through the 
Contra Costa Canal will be raw, untreated water. If the new district 
elects to treat that water and provide water of comparable quality to 
ours, and to furnish a distribution system, then the people within that 
district may find, before they are through, that they are paying as 
high a cost as they do now, but with duplicating facilities which 
simply add to the whole burden on the community. 

Mr. Furcoro. So that as I understand it, if this goes through, it 
apparently is going to result in some sort of preferential treatment. 
not by intention but just through force of circumstance of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co., and it is also going to result in what amounts to an in- 
creased burden upon your bondholders, or whatever you may term 
them. 

Mr. Evy. Our taxpayers and rate payers. Is that right ¢ 

Mr. McFartanp. That is right. 

Mr. Furco.o. In other words, that may not be the intention of it, 
but your position is that that will be the result ? 

Mr. McFartanp. That is right. 

Mr. Ey. The Reclamation Bureau is under pressure from these 
people. I do not think the Bureau is intending to step in here and 
do us an injustice. It happens that the matter is prematurely, we feel, 
projected into the appropriations stage. Given time, I think we can 
find a solution. There should be no appropriation now. We are told 
by the Reclamation Bureau that if there is an appropriation made 
that they will feel that they are at liberty to proceed to the final nego- 
tiation of the contract with the southwest district and commit them- 
selves to serve it. Therefore, this becomes the time at which we 
must speak, 

Mr. Norrett. In other words, Mr. McFarland, I believe this is the 
situation: the East Bay municipal utility district was created, issued 
bonds, collected money, constructed these facilities, and your business 
has been the sale of water. You had to sell water in order to pay the 
cost of operation, and to pay the maturities, principal, and interest, 
on the bonds that you issued. It is a question now of whether you 
are going to be able to continue or whether you will be subsidized 
out of business by the Federal Government. 

Mr. McFarianp. That is a very lucid statement of it, sir. 

Mr. Norreny. Mr. Jensen ? 

Mr. Jensen. Will someone point out to the committee where the 
Contra Costa Canal now terminates on your map ? 

Mr. Srevens. It is right here, sir indicating} 

Mr. Jensen. From there, in what direction is the Delta-Mendota 
Canal? 

Mr. Srevens. This map is actually on its side. The delta would be 
up here. San Francisco is across the bay. 
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Mr. Jensen. I wish you would turn it around. And your area is 
just across the bay from San Francisco? 

Mr. McF artanp. That is right. 

Mr. JENSEN. Show us again where the Contra Costa Canal termi- 
nates, 

Mr. Srevens. Right here, below Martinez, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. It runs to Martinez. Now show us where the Bureau 
proposes to run that line into your utility district. 

Mr. Srevens. The proposed Richmond conduit would begin about 
4 miles north of Walnut Creek and run across this area, a distance of 
about 15 miles, to the proposed El Porto Reservoir. 

Mr. Jensen. So it just misses your district line where they take it 
out of the Contra Costa main canal, and then they run how many miles 
over to that area that they propose to serve ¢ 

Mr. Stevens. The approximate distance from the proposed El Porto 
Reservoir to Richmond is about 4 miles. 

Mr. Jensen. What is the distance of the canal that they propose to 
build, the conduit, from the main Contra Costa canal over to the area 
that they propose to serve? 

Mr. Stevens. The conduit will be approximately 15 miles in length. 
The blue line is the outline of the estimated final boundary of the East 
Bay municipal utility district. 

Mr. Jensen. According to that map it looks like there are about 10 
or 11, miles of the conduit that will not run through your utility dis- 
trict. 

Mr. Stevens. No, sir. The proposed conduit will be almost entirely 
within the ultimate area of the municipal utility district. It would not 
be entirely within the present area served by the East Bay municipal 
utility district, that is correct. 

Mr. Jensen. I mean the area that you are presently serving. That 
is now within the red lines? 

Mr. Stevens. That is correct. The conduit runs through only part 
of the present service area. 

Mr. Jensen. But your ultimate area you propose to broaden that, 
and that will be within the green lines ? 

Mr. McFartanp. That is correct. 

Mr. Jensen. What will be the cost of that conduit, do you know ? 

Mr. McF arvanp. We have only a conjecture on that, sir, because 
I do not think that the final plan has actually been made. But we 
have been informed by representatives of the Bureau that it will be 
in the neighborhood of $6,000,000 for the construction of the line, 
which will be a combination of pipeline and tunnel. 

We are not informed as to the exact sizes that are proposed. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, the Bureau of Reclamation is attempt- 
ing to get into some new business, something entirely new. We have 
on occasions run tunnels through mountains. We have already appro- 
priated for tunnels through mountains to bring water to certain areas 
that needed water for irrigation. But this is embarking on a new 
venture. It seems to me that this is a case where just because the 
Bureau of Reclamation has access to all the finances of the Federal 
Government, and you folks, who have established that water district 
as a public project only, have the finances which you can depend on 
by the small segment of the taxpayers of America. So here is a case 
where an agency of the Federal Government is asking all the taxpayers 
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of America to swallow up and destroy a few of the taxpayers of 
America who already have organized a public body. _ . 

Of course you are in the same predicament that private industry is 
in when Government subsidizes transmission lines and power-pro- 
ducing facilities. You cannot cope with a subsidization program. 
You say definitely that if this conduit is run from Contra Costa Canal 
over to the Southwest Contra Costa district, where you have cus- 
tomers who buy a lot of your water at Richmond—that is a big town— 
that your propect will become economically unfeasible to operate. 

Mr. McFartanp. No, sir. That our current project will be im- 
paired, and that our proposed projects in the future to improve the 
situation for the entire East Bay area will become almost economically 
unfeasible. 

Mr. Jensen. That is all. 

Mr. Fenton. How long is that proposed conduit ? 

Mr. McFaruanp. About 15 miles. 

Mr. Fenton. Is that the only function that that conduit is going 
to have, to bring water to the Richmond area? 

Mr. McFaruanp. That would be its only function, yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenvon. No irrigation in it, or anything like that ¢ 

Mr. McFaruanp. No, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. Which is really the real reason for the Contra Costa 
Canal, isn’t it? 

Mr. McF artanp. That was its original concept. 

Mr. Fenton. Irrigation? 

Mr. McF aruanp. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. Fenton. Yet we had preceding you here today, just before 
you came in, people about 8 miles, I think, from that new water dis- 
trict within your district, looking for money to build a dam for water, 
near Vallejo. How far away is that from Richmond ? 

Mr. McFaruanp. Vallejo is here across the straits from Crockett 
[indicating]. 

Mr. Fenton. According to your scale of miles it would be about 
8 miles? 

Mr. McFaruanp. A little more than that. It is more closely about 
15 miles from here [indicating]. 

Mr. Jensen. From Vallejo? 

Mr. McFaruanp. Yes. 

Mr. Fenton. Have you sufficient water for that area now without 
this other thing coming in? 

Mr. McF artanp. We do have at the present time sufficient water. 
And as you may have been informed, we now serve water to Vallejo 
under contract. And we have notified Vallejo that we intend to 
terminate that contract in 1952. The reason that we can deliver water 
to Vallejo is that we have a long pipeline going from here to Crockett 
[indicating]. That pipeline was built by money originally advanced 
by the California-Hawaiian Sugar Co. to get water to their large 
plant here. That particular line is about 13 miles long. The exist- 
ence of that line to Crockett made it possible to get water across the 
straits on the Carquinez Bridge to Vallejo, and to Mare Island. 

We have a contract that terminates in September 1952. 

Mr. Fenton. They brought that out in the hearing. 

Mr. McFartanp. The reason we have notified Vellejo of our inten- 
tion to discontinue that contract has been confused considerably, I 
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think, in many people’s minds, including, sometimes, I think, the 
people of Vallejo. 

Mr. Fenton. They didn’t say that. They said that you were will- 
ing, as long as they would be promised a water supply in the future, 
that you would be willing to supply them, even beyond 1952. 

Mr. McF artanp. Here is what we have told them: That we intend 
to cancel that contract in 1952—September 1952—for two reasons. 
Reason No. 1 is that our permit from the State of California does not 
allow us to serve water outside our district boundaries. We probably 
are dealing in a little fiction in our contract now with Vallejo, which, 
of course, was made during the wartime period with pressure from 
the Navy, on the fiction that it is surplus from watershed waters 
within our area. But actually the law is very clear that our permit 
does not authorize us to serve water from the Mokelumne River to 
districts outside of our boundaries. When that contract date is up, 
we want to be relieved of that obligation which is contrary to the law. 

The second reason why we have notified them of our intent to can- 
cel the contract is that this line, through which they now get water, 
the line that goes to Crockett, is used to its capacity. It is a 20-inch 
line, 13 miles long. It serves the California-Hawaiian Sugar Co. It 
serves the town of Rodeo, which we have annexed—you will notice it 
is in red as a part of our district—and it serves Vallejo. We have 
other potential customers that lie within our boundaries, and have 
made advances to us for annexation. If they should wish to become 
annexed, they are within our service area, and we feel that we have 
an obligation to serve them. 

The capital investment that is made within our boundaries should 
be made for them and should not be used for Vallejo which is outside 
of our boundaries. 

Those are the two reasons that we have notified Vallejo of our inten- 
tion to terminate. 

We also, of course, have said that if at the time that the contract 
is completed there is some activity in process whereby they are going 
for their own supply, there is no question that we would continue to 
serve water to them for a short period of time until that was completed. 
Their city manager was in my office just a week ago and told me that 
they have a bond issue coming before their people next month in order 
to build the facilities to take water from Cache Slough on the river 
down to Vallejo, and that they intend to do that. 

Mr. Fenton. Have you any plans in the future for more water near 
your area ? 

Mr. McFaruanp. Yes. We have on file with the State engineer of 
California an application for an additional 125 million gallons a day. 
Mr. Fenron. Through a State agency? ; 5 

Mr. McFartanp. That is right. In that particular instance we do. 
There may be other available supplies, but the application that we 
now have is for 125 million gallons more from the Mokelumne River. 
The reason we have made it is that we have already such a huge in- 
vestment on the river; we have already purchased a 100-foot right-of- 
way, 94 miles long, from our present dam, that that is the place we 
think is the logical place to construct future facilities in future years. 

Mr. Fenton. To sum it all up, you have now and for your future 
program water enough to supply your whole area, including the Rich- 
mond area ? . @ 
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Mr. McFartanp. That is correct, including the area outlined in 
green. 

Mr. Fenton. Today we had people coming in here who wanted to 
build a dam for the Vallejo area. We also had the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion suggesting another project coming down into your area, 13 or 
15 miles away, at a cost of six to seven million dollars; is that correct ? 

Mr. McFartanp. That is the estimate as we understand it. 

Mr. Fenron. So that they are not only trying to give water to 
Vallejo, but they are also trying to encroach on an area that has been 
properly served and will be adequately served as far as you can see 
in the near future. 

Mr. McFaruanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. So it looks as though that particular project of the 
Bureau of Reclamation is entirely unjustified, in your estimation / 

Mr. McFarianp. That is our opinion. 

Mr. Fen'ron. That is all that I have. 

Mr. Norrevi. Gentlemen, we are glad that you came here. Under 
our system this committee makes the original decree, sits as a court, and 
there is a review court—the Congress. You cannot appear on the 
House floor. The citizens of this country cannot. It takes a Member 
of Congress to do that. But the framers of our Constitution arranged 
our system to include these committee hearings. We have Government 
witnesses on the one hand and private witnesses on the other. We 
can make mistakes if we did not hear the testimony of the private 
witnesses. I think it is the duty of the taxpayer or a private witness 
to appear before the committee and tell us your side. Otherwise we 
may never understand thoroughly the situation. You have done that. 
I want to say, and I think I speak the sentiments of the committee, 
that we are glad that you have come and given us this evidence. I am 
sure that it will receive very careful consideration. 

Mr. McFaruanp. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Evy. Thank you, Mr. Norrell, and gentlemen of the committee, 
for your patience and kindness. I might add one point perhaps that 
we should have mentioned: the East Bay district is working in close 
cooperation with the State engineer of California in a joint effort 
to find solutions which will enable low-cost industrial water to be 
served to the entire East Bay area. There is no controversy between 
the East Bay district and the Water Project Authority of the State 
of California in the Central Valley, or with the State engineer. We 
hope that when this matter is resolved, we will not find ourselves in 
conflict with the Bureau of Reclamation either. 

Mr. McFarland has a statement. May it be included in the record 
following our testimony ¢ 

Mr. Norrewt. All right, sir. 

Mr. Fenron. In the formation of this little district within your 
district, did the State authority give them permission 

Mr. McFaruanp. That particular district is formed under the Cali- 
fornia water county district laws. To my knowledge, it has never 
been contested in court, as to whether or not it was legal to have over- 
lapping public districts within a district. There is a question, frankly, 
in quite a few people’s minds as to whether it is actually legal. If 
it went far enough that would probably be tested in court. 

Mr. Fenton. That just came to my mind, whether they had author- 
ity to do that. 
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(The document referred to above is as follows :) 


East Bay Municipat Urinary District, 
Oakland 4, Calif., March 8, 1951. 


STATEMENT REGARDING INDUSTRIAL WATER SUPPLY 


The following statement expresses the opinions of the East Bay Municipal 
Utility District, a political subdivision of the State of California, on matters 
pertaining to water resources of vital importance to both the Federal Govern- 
ment and the utility district. 

The East Bay municipal utility district is a public agency serving weter to 
more than 900,000 persons residing in 10 cities and large unincorporated areas 
in Alameda and Contra Costa Counties, Calif. The cities included are Oakland, 
Berkeley, Alameda, San Leandro, Albany, Piedmont, Emeryville, Richmond, 
El Cerrito, and San Pablo. The total area served is approximately 200 square 
miles. The district was formed by the vote of the people in 1923, and operates 
under the laws of the State of California, independent of cities, counties, and 
other public agencies within the area served. 

Water is obtained from the district’s Pardee Reservoir on the Mokelumne 
River, a tributary of the Central Valley, and is conveyed through 94 miles of 
aqueduct across the valley to the East Bay area. Consumption is currently 112 
million gallons of water per day to some 212,000 individual customers through its 
own distribution system. Today the total value of district properties, with 
proper allowance for depreciation, is more than $105,250,000. 

Our present rates throughout the entire district as as follows: 
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Currently, the district has available rights to water in the amount of 220 
million gallons per day. This is almost twice the present requirements and 
is sufficient to serve all the needs of the district for some time to come. On a 
long-range basis, the district already has on file an application with the State 
engineer of California for an additional 125 million gallons per day to meet 
future requirements. 


THE PROBLEM OF INDUSTRIAL WATER 


For quite a few years there has been constant pressure from large water users 
for a decrease in water rates for industrial consumption. The focal point of 
this pressure has been in the city of Richmond. In this city is the largest in- 
dustrial water user in the district, the Standard Oj] Co. of California, which 
uses one-third of all the industrial water in the entire East Bay. Several years 
ago the threat of a special water district to obtain a lower-cost water for indus- 
try in Richmond was made. However, the utility district has not yet been 
ready to consider the reduction of rate on the grounds that any lower rate would 
be selling water below cost. 

On November 25, 1949, the Southwest Contra Costa County water district was 
finally voted by Richmond. This new district was formed comprising an area 
to include the industrial part of Richmond and, at the end of a thin corridor, 
Standard Oil Co.’s Tank Farm Hill. This Southwest Contra Costa County water 
district lies almost entirely within the established boundaries of the East Bay 
municipal utility district. Therefore, it is obvious that the operations of this 
water utility are of extreme concern to the East Bay municipal utility district. 
With respect to this, it is also highly important to keep in mind that the estab- 
lishment of the Southwest Contra Costa County water district for the purpose of 
serving industrial water has been brought about not as a result of a water short- 
age, but because of a local disagreement as to the proper price for the industrial 
water supply. By means of existing facilities, the East Bay municipal utility 
district can provide any additional water supplies that may be required in the 
area of the Southwest Contra Costa County water district in amounts far in 
excess of present or proposed needs. 
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The Bureau of Reclamation has been negotiating with the Southwest Contra 
Costa County water district toward the construction of facilities to deliver mu- 
nicipal and industrial water into the city of Richmond. It is our understanding 
that present plans in this regard call for the construction by the Bureau of a 
transmission line from the Contra Costa Canal to a terminal reservoir in the 
southwest Contra Costa County water district. Twenty-three million gallons of 
water per day have been set aside for this purpose. It has been estimated that 
the cost of this project would be somewhere between 5 and 6 million dollars. In 
addition to the construction of this project by the Bureau it would be necessary 
for the southwest Contra Costa County water district to build distribution 
facilities to those industries that could use the raw water. The price goal of this 
scheme is to establish a rate of about 6 cents per 100 cubic feet in comparison 
with the district’s 12 cents per 100 cubic feet. It might be possible to realize 
such a figure if the entire 23,000,000 gallons allocated could be used. However, 
it is interesting to note that the entire industrial-water consumption in the East 
Bay is only 17,000,000 gallons per day at the present time. The daily consump- 
tion of the Standard Oil Co. in Richmond is 6,500,000 gallons, which is the greater 
majority of consumption within the southwest Contra Costa County water dis- 
trict. Therefore it is hard for us to conceive at this stage how the plan can be 
economically sound. 

The East Bay municipal utility district has a primary obligation to the entire 
East Bay area for the delivery of water at the lowest possible cost. If it is 
possible to obtain and sell a rain-water supply at a cost lower than our present 
cost of pure mountain water, then the district should do so. It appears obvious 
that such a plan, if at all feasible, could certainly not be feasible in competition 
with a district such as the southwest Contra Costa County water district that 
includes the utility district's largest single customer, the Standard Oil Co. of 
California. In effect, therefore, the establishment of the southwest Contra Costa 
County water district precludes the possibility of the East Bay municipal utility 
district’s ever obtaining a cheaper raw-water supply for the entire East Bay. 

Officials and officers of the East Bay municipal utility district, recognizing their 
responsibility, are currently working on two approaches to solve the above prob- 
lem. One of these, of course, is the matter of a rate adjustment. On the basis 
of present revenue requirements and operating, costs, a rate adjustment could be 
realized now only by an immediate increase in consumption. A great amount 
of well water is used in the East Bay area, probably 5 to 10 million gallons per 
day. If this well water could be converted to the use of utility district water, the 
rate could be reduced on the basis of increased consumption without critically 
reducing the total revenue. Local chambers of commerce have expressed an 
intense interest in this possibility and are working on it with us. Also, the 
Standard Oil Co. pumps a great amount of salt water from the bay for cooling 
purposes. The possibility of a lower rate might encourage them to an accelerated 
conversion of salt water to fresh water, which would be more desirable from 
a maintenance standpoint. We have talked to Standard Oil about this and 
they have promised to submit a schedule of possible conversion that might result 
in an increased consumption justifying an immediate lower rate. 

The other very important approach that we are making is an engineering 
analysis of a possible alternative water supply for industry in the entire East 
Bay area; in other words, the southwest Contra Costa County water district 
idea on a fully comprehensive scale. For example, water could be piped from 
the delta area of the San Joaquin River into the utility district and thence 
through a large transmission line 30 miles in length all the way along the East 
Bay water front. The huge capital investment required to do this, coupled with 
the expense and complications of a duplicate distribution system, make this 
project extremely difficult to analyze. However, we intend to explore the matter 
thoroughly. This will take time, of course. Many industrial leaders in the 
East Bay area have expressed a keen interest in such a project and are most 
anxious that the utility district continue its research in this regard. 

It is requested that the Bureau of Reclamation suspend its project for the 
southwest Contra Costa County water district, and that Congress hold up any 
approval of appropriations for this purpose until the East Bay municipal utility 
district has an opportunity to take care of the matter for the good of all indus- 
tries within the entire East Bay area. The alternative, we feel, would lead to 
most unfortunate results. Competition between two public agencies within a 
single area can only result eventually in a waste of money and an increased 
cost to the citizenry. Certainly, the utility district cannot afford to lose revenue 
in the new southwest Contra Costa County water district. It cannot afford 
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to use its largest singe account, the Standard Oil Co. of California. Any loss 
of revenue in this respect would have to be made up in other ways, probably 
through an increase in taxes or through the establishment of very large stand-by 
charges for our own service, which would have to continue in spite of an alter- 
native supply. Such measures would not only counteract the advantages of 
a competitor’s cheaper water, but also punish taxpayers in areas not concerned 
with the southwest Contra Costa County water district. 

In summary, we state that the East Bay municipal utility district is able on 
its own to solve problems within its area without the expenditure of Federal 
funds, and is determined to do so to the best of its ability and in the interest 
of all of its customers and taxpayers. 

JOHN W. McFARLAND, 
General Manager. 


Fripay, Marca 8, 1951. 
AtasKkA Roap CoMMISSION 
WITNESS 


BURT L. KNOWLES, CHIEF ENGINEER, THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL 
CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA, INC. 


FORCE ACCOUNT CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Norre.u. The committee will come to order. 

We have with us today Mr. Burt L. Knowles, chief engineer of 
the Associated General Contractors of America, Inc. We will be 
glad to have you make your statement. 


Mr. Knowtes. Two small items, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norreti. You may proceed. 

Mr. Knows. My appearance here today is for the purpose of 
requesting the inclusion in the appropriation bill of a paragraph 
in the proper place, to limit the force account construction activities 
of the Alaska Road Commission. I think you will realize I have 
something to talk about when I tell you that the Alaska Road Com- 
mission has been spending 50 percent or more of its appropriation 
on force account construction. 

Now, we have in Alaska a chapter of our association which is made 
up of 36 firms, some of the best in the country and really big operators. 
Some are small operators. There are all kinds. But they are thor- 
oughly capable in every way. The contractors in Washington and 
Oregon and the whole of the Northwest are perfectly willing and 
able to go to Alaska to figure work, and they are doing it right now. 
There is absolutely no question but that there are enough contractors 
available with sufficient interest in the work in Alaska, so there would 
be no dearth of bids on construction projects in Alaska. 

We think that 50 percent of the appropriation spent on force 
account is too much. I do not think I need to tell you gentlemen 
of the uneconomical aspects of the force-account method. — 

I have here a booklet, The Contract Method of Construction Safe- 
guards Public Funds. I am going to turn this over to the clerk be- 
cause I am sure you would enjoy looking at it. All departments of the 
Government that employ construction with the single exception of 
py Department of the Interior are heartily in accord with our point 
of view. 
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A word or two about this particular paragraph. The Commissioner 
of Roads in Alaska is Col. John Noyes. ile was formerly with the 
Corps of Engineers and is thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the 
Corps of Engineers who are opposed to day labor or force-account 
work except in the most extreme case. He is a very competent and 
capable engineer in my opinion and in order that we might be on firm 
ground with respect to this paragraph of which I speak, we conferred 
with him and submitted the actual wording of this paragraph to him. 
I am not going to tell you he approves, because after all he is in the 
last analysis an employee of the Interior Department. 

Whenever the Interior Department is approached with respect to 
any limitation to be put upon the way they spend their money they 
rise up in resistance against it, no matter what it is. That is true in 
this instance. However, Colonel Noyes frankly stated substantially 
when we showed him our draft, “I am not going to tell you I approve 
it, but I will tell you I am not opposed to it. It expresses the policies 
that I prefer to follow in the road work in Alaska; and that is as far 
as L can go. I must, however, discuss it with the Department. ” 

I will read this pare graph to you because it will require a little 
explanation : 

No part of any construction appropriation for the Alaska Road Commission 
contained in this act shall be available for construction work by force account, 
or on a hired-labor basis, except for management and operation, maintenance and 
repairs, engineering and supervision, pioneer roads into uninhabited areas, 
projects through areas of undetermined or unstable geological conditions, 
routine minor construction work, or in case of emergencies, local in character, So 
declared by the Commissioner of Roads for Alaska, 

You will notice that that wording follows the pattern of the first 
limitation that was put into the Bureau of Reclamation’s appropria- 
tion several years ago with the exception of two or three items about 
which I would like to speak, One of the exceptions is, “pioneer roads 
into uninhabited areas.” These pioneer roads are narrow as a rule and 
the engineers usually have to feel their way along because it is usually 
very wild country. We realize it would be impossible to write an ade- 
quate specification for a road that goes into an uninhabited area such 
as what goes into that country in Alaska. 

Projects through areas of undetermined or unstable geological con- 
ditions. In Alaska there are considerable areas where the ground 
has, what is known as, permafrost in it. As the name would indicate 
to you, it is ground which never thaws out completely from one gen- 
eration to another. It does, however, thaw out on the surface to vary- 
ing depths under different conditions of weather and while a road is 
being constructed it might be necessary to excavate deeper than what 
had been planned for a subbase for a road because of extra warm 
weather. 

So, we acknowledge the difficulties of writing a specification to cover 
that condition. 

The other points are just as the draft was written the first time when 
we applied for a limitation on the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Now, you may wonder why we have not specified a percentage here. 
If we were to specify a percentage we know it would have to be higher 
than 12 percent which the Bureau of Reclamation has. In all fairness 
to Colonel Noyes and his force, we do not think 12 percent would be 
large enough. If we intimated 20 percent which we think is more 
than the rate should be, then I am fearful that the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion might seize upon that and say it should apply to all their work. 
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That is our position. 

Mr. Norreii. Under the existing law there is no limitation whatso- 
ever on such expenditure of moneys in Alaska. None whatever, as to 
the percentage of force account except what is done by the Bureau of 
Haclauation: That is limited. 

Mr. Knowtrs. Now, while I am here I would like to speak about 
one other thing. I would like to make a plea that you include this 
same 12-percent limitation on the force account construction operations 
of the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr. Norreit. You want that now like it was last. year? 

Mr. Knowtes. If I might take 1 second to show you how effective 
that has been I would like to do so because I have some very graphic 
information. 

When under the old regime of the Bureau of Reclamation when they 
were getting an appropriation much smaller than they are getting 
now, up to ‘the year 1945, they ran about 3 to 314 percent on force 
account. Then the present regime in the Bureau of Reclamation took 
hold. There are 2 years for which we have no information available, 
1944 and 1945. In 1946 it rose to nearly 17 percent in just 1 year 
under the present administration. Then is when we made our very 
vigorous complaint. It dropped down to 514 percent the next year. 
I am informed by one of the engineers in the: Bureau of Reclamation 
that during the past year they ‘did 6 percent of their work by force 
account. I merely cite that to show how effective the regulation is, 
and Tam not avking to heve the 12 percent reduced, but we would like 
to have it at least maintained. 

Mr. Norre.i. Kept like it is, in other words? 

Mr. Jensen. You said you thought that it was necessary to allow 
more force account work to be done in Alaska on the mainland ? 

Mr. Knowtes. On roads. Not on anything else. 

Mr. Jensen. You also said there were plenty of contractors that 
there was no dearth of contractors who would go up and bid on those 
contracts and would be able to send their crews up and do the work 
or hire their help up there ¢ 

Mr. Know tes. I say that emphatically. 

Mr. Jensen. You say that emphatically ? 

Mr. Knows. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Then it is difficult for me to understand why they 
should have over 12 percent leeway. 

Mr. Knows. I might tell you, Mr. Jensen, because of the inherent 
difficulties of writing a specific ation which will form an adequate 
basis for a contractor’s bid. -The peculiar conditions which prevail 
in this frozen country due to this permafrost and also to the fact that 
these roads are right i in the primeval forests where surveys have never 
been made. So, in all fairness, to Colonel Noyes, I would have to say 
a larger amount, probably as much as 20 percent. But psychologic: ally 
we cannot s say that and hence our draft is satisfactory to our people i in 
Alaska. 

Mr. Jensen. Off the dosage. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. JeNsEN. How many bidders do you have who would bid on a 
road construction contract if the contract amounted to a million 
dollars in Alaska ¢ 
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Mr. Know es. I think there would be five or six of the finest con- 
tractors in the country would be glad to bid on it. I saw the list of 
bids on a job that did not go as high as that a while ago in Alaska. 
As I remember it there were five bids on that job, and it ran between 
7 and 8 hundred thousand dollars. But there would be no question 
about their getting an adequate number of bids and the competition 
is very keen. 

Mr. Jensen. That is all. 

Mr. Know es. I thank you very much for the opportunity of having 
you listen to me. 

Mr. Norrexy. We are glad to have you. 

Fripay, Marcu 9, 1951. 


WITNESS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Norreit. We have with us Congressman Thor Tollefson, of 
Washington. We will be glad to hear from our colleague. 

Mr. Toiuerson. I should like to call to the committee’s attention 
an item in the budget which deals with the purchase by the Secre- 
tary of Interior of the facilities of the Rainier National Park Co. 
situated within Mount Rainier National Park. In view of the na- 
tional emergency it is not my purpose to recommend appropriations 
for the acquisition of this property at this time. It is my purpose 
only to supply some information with respect to this particular 
budget item which may be of some assistance to the committee when 
and if it determines to recommend appropriations for it. 

H. R. 1662, which was approved by the Eighty-first Congress, au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Tededion to acquire the facilities of Rainier 
National Park Co. The Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs submitted a report’ which recommended that the authoriza- 
tion provided be limited to $310,000. It is my view that this figure 
was arrived at without full information concerning the value of the 
facilities. It may be that this sum will be adequate. Appraisals 
recently made will determine this fact. I do not have the results of 
the appraisals and cannot give them to the committee. The point 
I wish to make is that the figure mentioned in the report was arrived 
at in a somewhat arbitrary fashion and may or may not repre- 
sent the true value of the assets. The best basis for determining 
the true value would be the several appraisals taken by independent 
appraisers. It is my hope that the subcommittee will look at these ap- 
praisals before determining what sum should be paid for the assets. 

In this connection I should like to include with my statement an 
excerpt from a letter which I have received from Mr. Paul H. Sceva, 


president of the Rainier National Park Co. The excerpt is as fol- 
lows: 


In the Senate, the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs submitted Re- 
port No. 2448, Calendar No. 2453, which recommends that the authoriza- 
tion provided by section 2 be limited to $310,000. From the report on page 3 
it would indicate that the stockholders had recovered $729,542.20 of the cost 
of $883,663.54, and that all that remains for them to recover is $154,080.34 in 
order to get their investment back. In this regard, those bookkeeping terms 
of “unrecovered cost” and “reserve for depreciation” are misnomers as far as 
the facts are concerned. 
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Herewith enclosed is a statement showing just what the stockholders have 
recovered. Note in 1921 they got a stock dividend of $33,395. That was not 
cash. Then beginning in 1924 through 1929 the common stockholder got four 
6-percent and two 5-percent dividends totaling $127,068.10 in cash. 

The so-called reserve for depreciation has been the only means with which 
we have kept operating in the face of our losses. We have not been able to 
recover profits to exceed the amount of depreciation charged. Consequently we 
have not been able to lay any reserve aside for any purpose except to pay expenses 
and keep going. , 

A review of the report of the Senate committee hearings reveals that there 
was an endeavor on the part of the committee to determine what was a fair 
value to be paid for the Rainier National Park Co. property. Testimony was 
given that the true remaining useful value was not known at that time but it 
was felt that it might be around $500,000. The result of the discussion led 
to a decision to set up the company’s book value the unrecovered cost as the 
amount to be paid. Then someone, I am told, stated that that would not be 
fair in the face of the then present-day cost of building, whereupon it was felt 
that costs were then about double the original cost and therefore two times 
the $154,080.34 or $308,160 would be more fair. Then to make it in round 
figures it was made $310,000. 

Now the Park Service has put into its budget $310,000, and the Bureau of 
the Budget has approved it, and I understand that it will soon be up before 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations. This amount may have no relation to 
the values of our property. Therefore it seems out of line to set up at this time 
an amount of $310,000 when the facts are not known. Please note the last 
item on page 3: Longmire and Paradise power plant, cost $162,289.20, reserve 
for depreciation, $161,673.46, and unrecovered cost, $615.74. This power plant 
consists of a concrete dam, 1 mile of pent stock, powerhouse, two 400 kilowatt 
generators, 5 miles of 13,200-volt three-wire transmission line with all the insu- 
lators, copper wire, transformers, etc., and is worth at today’s cost from 
$250,000 to $300,000. The remaining useful life of it at today’s cost is certainly 
not less than $150,000. It has been well maintained and kept up. I recite 
this as an example of the inconsistency in using the depreciated book value 
as a guide in determining the remaining useful life value even if it is multiplied 
by 2. 

Since then the National Park Service, in order to determine the true useful 
life value of the company’s property have had two independent appraisals made. 
Our company has also had one made. All three have been made by well-known 
authorized appraisal organizations and their findings should be the guide for the 
determination of the real remaining useful life value. The results of these ap- 
praisals are not as yet available and perhaps will not be until some time in March. 

Our dilemma is what will happen when the appraisals are completed if the 
useful life values of our preperty should be more than $310,000? Will the budget 
have to be prepared all over again? Can a supplemental budget be put in 
to take up the difference? We do not want anything that is more than right 
and ask only that we recover on a fair basis the actual remaining useful values 
of our property. 


Mr. Norreti. We are glad to have your statement, Mr. Tollefson. 


Fripay, Marcu 9, 1951. 


UriiizaTion or Peat, Licnire, AND TACONITE 
WITNESS 


DR. DERSO SEBEOK SHYBEKAY, REGISTERED PROFESSIONAL EN- 
GINEER; PRESIDENT, INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH COUNCIL OF 
AMERICA; EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, PEAT & BYPRODUCTS 
COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


Mr. Norrett. We are glad to have Mr. Shybekay with us. You 
may be seated, if you like, and present your statement. 

Mr. Suysexay. Mr. Chairman, I am a registered professional 
engineer, registered in Arkansas and 27 other States. 
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My organization is rather very well known in the research develop- 
ment of the utilization of peat, lignite byproducts, taconite, and 
generating electrical power from peat and lignite. Our organiza- 
tion is among the leaders. Our associates were the first who received 
$50,000 from the State of North Dakota to do research on lignite. We 
built a power plant in Crookston, Minn., which has been generating 
electric power since 1948, and we never used one ounce of anything 
else but hgnite. 

We are very successful in processing peat and producing byprod- 
ucts. We are able to produce 42 kinds of byproducts. I am here 
to call the attention of your committee, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, to the fact that there is rather an efficient research 
and development going on in lignite, but there is nothing done about 
peat and its byproducts. We finished the research and development 
on lignite. 

I have also to call the attention of the committee to the fact that 
peat and taconite are twins. You are familiar, 1 am sure, with what 
is going on about taconite. You know how the research is going on 
and are familiar with the fact that the big steel companies do many 
things to hinder and hamper the research and development of taco- 
nite and to propagate the import of iron ore. You know that such 
importation is a very dangerous and hazardous thing and there can 
be complications if our Lord forbids some war will come. It is hard 
getting ships to bring iron ore from Venezuela, and why should we 
import from foreign countries when we have, according to Mr. James 
Boyd, 72 billion metric tons of taconite which can be domestically 
used, developed, and utilized ? 

Now, what is the reason that the big steel companies say that utiliza- 
tion of taconite is not economical and feasible’ They give as a 
reason that the cost of production is very high. Yes, the cost of 
production is very high when they have to use public utility power. 
If they generate electric power from peat, the cost can be reduced 
to one-fifth. 

Henze, I have a little paper on generating electric power from peat 
and have another paper I will give to the reporter here. This article 
which I have prepared is entitled “Peat—An Excellent Source of 
Power,” and I should like to submit it for the record. 

We did some consultation work in Ireland and consulting jobs 
in developing further electrical plants there generating electric power 
from peat. 

I have to call the attention of the committee to the fact that the 
Division of Power of the Department of the Interior expressed offi- 
cially the opinion that besides hydroelectric power plants, so-called 
stand-by plants must be built because we learned what happened to 
the hydroelectric plants which are subject to Mother Nature’s clem- 
ency, What happened in Austria, Germany, and Portugal. I would 
like to call the attention of the committee to the fact that we have 1514 
billion metric tons of peat. 

Seven and one-half billion metric tons are in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan. 

Eight hundred million metric tons are in Massachusetts and 600 
millions in Florida, 

Four hundred million tons are in lowa. 
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We know well that peat becomes a soil conditioner and fertilizer. 
both of which are extremely important for the whole United States 
of America and agriculture. 

The information of the Bureau of Mines is that “there should be 5 
years of research done on peat and its byproducts and how to generate 
power.” We have it at our fingertips, and we know how to do it. It 
is true that the big steel companies are doing some research on taconite, 
but I consulted Dr. Zimmerman and Mr. Kingsbury. They always 
postpone it and say it is too expensive. They say there must be some 
solution and that we should be able to generate power from peat and 
utilize taconite. Those two are Siamese twins. If you want to use 
these resources, we must do something about it and do it urgently. I 
believe that must be a Federal job. We could provide funds by reduc- 
ing the anyway futile proceedings on oil shales. Peat and taconite 
are much more vital to our national defense. 

Mr. Norrevi. Doctor, you raise a very important question here. 
Are the ideas you have expressed to us the ideas of other men in your 
profession? It is a new venture to me, and I do not know what the 
engineers generally think about it. 

Mr. Suypekay. I am the president of the National Council of Pro- 
fessional Industrial Engineers. I have written articles upon it, and 
I get the highest support from the engineering end. There is one 
obstacle. 

Mr. Norrevi. You are bound to stand high in your profession. We 
know that is true. 

Mr. Suypekay. I think so. 

Mr. Norres. And you have raised a question here that I am very 
much interested in. I wish we had known about it a little earlier, and 
we might have had the Director of Mines talk on this when he was 
here. 

Mr. Suyrekay. According to the survey which was to conduct 
research development and utilization of peat and byproducts and 
taconite will be the responsibility of the Department and Bureau of 
Mines. But nothing was done. 

Mr. JENSEN. Is there any money requested for this purpose in the 
1952 budget ? 

Mr. Suysekay. There is for lignite. There was in this local field 
for 1948. A general statement of the oil shales was developed. You 
are familiar with this and know that it isa flop. You know the trou- 
bles in Arkansas with the oil shales. The water was polluted. Sev- 
eral bills were introduced, and they died. I am sorry, Mr. Feiss is 
not here. He is familiar with the question. 

There Must be something done because you know the power situation 
in the north is tragic. There was a break-down for 5 months. Trans- 
portation costs are increasing. In Minnesota we do not have 5 months’ 
fuel because the Lakes are freezing. There is peat on the surface and 
40,000,000 acres covered with peat. If we remove the peat from the 
surface, there are 40,090,000 acres of arable land. 

Iknow. We need the fertilizer. Peat makes a first-class fertilizer. 
Tn our organization the peat company is working on 15,000 acres pro- 
ducing fertilizer and soil conditioner. They can satisfy the problem. 
The soil conditioner comes from Poland and other countries. 

Mr. Norrecnt. And what do they do? 
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Dr. Suysexay. They produce fertilizer—an excellent substance. 
Those companies are very small. 

Mr. Norreti. You use peat for fuel? 

Dr. Suypekay. Yes. 

Mr. Norrexu. Do you have to process it? bed do 

Dr. SuypeKay. There are several processes. Mr. Karrick is in a 
tremendous conflict with the Bureau of Mines and there is another 
case. They wanted to produce fuel from lignite and peat and were 
stopped. 

Mr. Norreti. You don’t think they can produce steam power with 
peat cheaper than with coal? 

Mr. Suypekay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norrett, And power can be produced by coal today, according 
to Mr. Creim, who is now the Administrator of the Southeastern 
Power Administration, cheaper than it can be produced by hydro- 
electric because of the terrific cost of power plants. 

Dr. Suyspekay. Mr. Jensen, 24 kilowatt-hours of coal-produced 
power costs you $3.10. I will give you the same for 56 cents from 

eat. 
sg Mr. Norrett. Where is this peat found? Is it on the surface? 

Dr. Suypexay. It is not deep. There are 71% billion metric tons in 
Minnesota. It is also found in Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, the New 
England States, Massachusetts, and Maine. The New England Coun- 
cil would like to use it. 

Mr. Norrett. What is the element in peat that gives it this fuel 
quality ¢ 

Dr. Suypekay. The same content as coal is present in peat but there 
is more water in it. Therefore, the dewatering process must be used. 
I have several patents for dewatering it. I know no one is a prophet 
in his own country, but they use it in Ireland but not in the United 
States. 

Can I show the gentleman a little peat byproduct ? 

Mr. Norrett. You said there was some other mineral that was a 
sister to peat. 

Dr. Suypekay. Peat, the first; then peat, the second, is lignite, then 
bituminous coal and anthracite. 

Mr. Jensen. Now, I presume you know the Government is asking 
for an appropriation for research into our natural resources? 

Dr. SuyseKkay. I am familiar with the proposition—about the 
a at Watertown, W. Va., and familiar with the flop that 

appened there. There is a jealousy about peat. The Bureau of 
Mines wants 5 years’ research and we have solved the question. I 
asked the Bureau of Mines to have one of its men come to Grookston 
to show them what we do. No one ever came. 

Mr. Norreti. What do you contend are the possibilities for the 
utilization of peat? 

Dr. Suysexay. Carbon black which is used in synthetic rubber. 

Mr. Norretxi. That is the main purpose? 

Dr. Suysexay. And acetates for producing nylon. I can produce 
the nylon for a nylon stocking for 9 cents. I was told it would cost 
18 cents. Isaid,“O.K. It will cost 18 cents.” 

Mr. Norrett. Where is your home? 

Dr. Suypekay. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mr. Norrett. And you have been in this profession how long? 
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Dr. Suypexay. I am 54 years of age. I think about 30 years. 
Mr. Norrett. And most of the time in America? 
Dr. SuypeKay. In America 18 years. I was professor of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama and of Purdue before I devoted my whole time 
to peat and byproducts. 
r. Norretn. In what? 

Dr. SuypeKay. Engineering. Who’s Who will tell you about me 
and about my books in the Cumulative Book Index. 

Mr. Norretx. Did you also teach in a foreign country ? 

Dr. Suypexay. In Hungary. | seer 

Mr. Norret. Well, your testimony here intrigues me and I am 
hoping, Doctor, that something can be done to bring your program to 
fruition. ae 

Dr. Suyspexay. Mr. Jensen, if you will kindly permit me, I will 
give you detailed plans and I witl bring a booklet of the drafts and 
drawings next Monday. I got my invitation late yesterday evening 
and that is the reason I did not bring it along with me. I will bring 
you a whole book on that. I have written all the plans and drawings 
and all the drafts—everything is ready. : 

Mr. Norreti. Have you had numerous consultations with the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Mines? 

Dr. SuypeKay. Several of them. With Messrs. Brown, McCabe, 
Newman, and with Arno Fieldner. He considers peat can be used in 
generating electricity. He said it could not be done until I gave him 
lg paper and I gave him some directions and he said, “O. K. It can 
be done. 


I would never say that someone encouraged me to come here. I 
came on my own. 

Mr. Norrext. I know the committee is glad to have you and to have 
the information you have given us. 

Dr. Suypexay. Mr. Jensen, next Monday or Tuesday I will bring 
yeu a booklet and the drawings and you and Mr. Norrell, and you, 

r. Furcolo. I will be glad to do it. 


5 ie Norret. I am not going to say that anything suggested cannot 
e done. 


Dr. Suypexay. Can I make one remark? 

Mr. Norret. Scientists—largely men like you and others of your 
caliber have done such great things until no longer shall I ever say 
that this or that cannot be done because I do not know. You know 
more about it than I do. 

Dr. Suypexay. Can I make one humble remark—that we are facing 
a tragic situation in iron ore. There is one solution and sooner or later 
the Munitions Board agrees with me. They gave it to me in writing 
that taconite should have preference and if I have certificates of 
necessity I would prefer those enterprises which are using domestic 
raw materials. We did not learn enough from Mexico what happened 
to the oil or in Nicaragua. If we got in a war and sent an army to 
Venezuela? When the Bethlehem Steel Co. started to go into Vene- 


— there was a revolution evidently with Venezuela and Bethlehem 
eel, 


Thank you gentlemen. | 
Mr. Furcoro. Did I understand you to say that 
Mr. Norreui. Let a copy of this document be inserted in the record. 
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Mr. Furcoro. Did I understand you to say your method is used in 
Ireland ? 

Dr. Suypekay. It is exactly our methods that are used there. 

Mr. Furcoro. Have you rec ‘eived a report from them ? 

Dr. SuyseKay. We are in constant contact with Ireland. One of 
my associates will be there in 3 weeks. They are expanding the peat 
generating plants from 26,000 to 180,000 kilowatts. 

Mr. Furcoit». Have you had any sort of a report from them that 
you can take up with the Bureau of Mines? 

Dr. Suypekay. I gave this to Arno Fieldner and Mr. Boyd and 
Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Furcoro. I see. 

Dr. Suysekay. Thank you very much. 

(The following was submitted ‘later :) 


PEAT—AN EXCELLENT Source OF POWER 


By Dr. Derso Sebeok Shybekay, registered professional engineer, president of 
the Industrial Research Council of America, executive vice president of the 
Peat and By-products Council of America 


(1) It should be the policy of the United States of America to utilize as far 
as possible the national resources of the country. The United States of America 
has 1514 billion metric tons of peat and it is a pity that practically nothing is 
done to utilize such a vast and valuable resource. It was denied that peat ‘is 
usable for generating electricity. Some shortsighted, quasi scientists called 
it fantastic that peat could be utilized for such purposes. Now it is a reality 
and many foreign countries do it successfully. “here s no doubt aaymore in 
the minds of real engineers that peat-fired electricity stations can be erected. 

(2) Here is a program on how to do it successfully. Naturally local situations 
demand certain deviations, but not in the main question and merits. It is advis- 
zble to build such a plant close to a river. In the main building the boiler plant, 
the steam-driven generators, the control room, and the general offices for the 
operating staff should be housed and close to it shall be a high hyperbolic con- 
crete cooling tower. For that about 30 acres are needed. 

(3) Behind the powerhouse and straddled by a bridge crane a fuel store 
capable of holding, according to the needs, peat which is needed. A _ single- 
track narrow-gage railway circling the fuel store and passing between it and 
the main building shall connect the station with the bog. To the left of the 
powerhouse, an outdoor transformer station to raise the voltage is suggested. 
Beside the river a pump house shall provide “make-up” water for the reservoir 
in the base of the cooling tower. 

(4) The peat, which is machine-won and also air-dried or dried with specially 
designed drying devices if needed, is direetly delivered from the bog to the sta- 
tion in steel trucks usually holding each 5 tons of fuel. On arrival to the station 
the peat is weighed and sample taken for analysis and determination of moisture 
content. It is then directly fed to the bolierhouse bunkers or stockpiled in the 
compound for future use. In the latter case, the contents of the trucks are un- 
loaded in any part of the yard storage area by means of electric bridge crane. 
This crane lifts each full truck off its bogie, carries it to the required area, tilts 
the truck to allow a hinged door at the end to open automatically and thus dis- 
charge the peat. The truck is then returned to its bogie. If the fuel is required 
for the boilerhouse bunkers, the trucks are run directly to the boilerhouse and 
unloaded in a similar manner by two jib cranes on the roof of the boilerhouse, 
The peat is discharged into one of the three bunkers which serve the three boilers 
immediately under them. How many loads of peat are required to fill the bunker 
depends on the plan made for operations. 

(5) Each of the steel bunkers in which the peat is stored converges at the 
bottom to a vertical drying shaft which guides the peat down to the combustion 
chamber of the furnace. As the peat descends through the shaft, hot air is 
blown through it tc reduce further moisture content, and this enables the peat 
to burn more readily. When the peat enters the combustion chamber of the 
furnace, it passes on to a slowly moving chain grate stocker, where combus- 
tion takes place. The residual ash falls from the grate at the back of the 
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chamber where it is collected in hoppers. The ash which is in the form of 
clinkers, similar to those resulting from coal burning, is then erushed and re- 
moved by mechanical devices to an ash-disposal plant which cools the hot ashes 
and discharges them into wagons for removal from the station or eventual utili- 
zation as a byproduct. 

(6) Built above and around the furnace is an intricate arrangement of water 
tubes fed from a steam and water drum. The drum collects the saturated 
steam and the steam is passed through a superheater and raises the temperature. 
The steam is delivered at the higher temperature and at a higher pressure to 
the turbine which drives the electric generator. 

(7) The successful utilization of these high-moisture fuels has resulted en- 
tirely from a complete realization and development of the benefits derived from 
the utilization of preheated air at extremely high temperatures. 

The preheated air so obtained is used as primary air at three points: 

(a) Direct introduction to the primary air supply of a pulverizer. 

(.) Direct introduction into the fuel bed of a foreed draft traveling grate 
stoker. 

(¢) Primary air admission circumferentially and rotationally at various levels 
in the furnace of a forced-draft traveling-grate stoker-fired boiler, in order 
to provide for effective secondary air application to volatiles. 

These principles have served beneficially to offset the deterrent effect of 
moisture in respect to the phenomenon of ignition. Fortunately, after the mois- 
ture content has been sufficiently offset by high preheated air temperature ad- 
mission, further problems of combustion are usually not too difficult, provided 
means are furnished for effective utilization of volatiles generated at a rapid 
rate from the fuel bed. 

(8) Through the medium of this radiant air preheater, approximately 25 
percent of the total air for combustion is secured as primary air which primary 
air is admitted as follows: 

(a) Through a group of flattened spatulated air admission nozzles, admitting 
highly preheated air direct to the incoming peat. 

(b) As a secondary air admission approximately 8 feet above the grate sur- 
face, this air admission being arranged around four sides of the furnace, using 
nozzles so designed as to provide a clockwise circumferential spin with refer- 
ence to the axis of the flame. 

(c) A third group of nozzles approximately 14 feet above the fuel bed, de- 
signed for air admission on the basis of a circumferential counterclockwise spin 
with reference to the main axis of the flame. 

This air admission is effected through the utilization of an overfire air fan 
which has sufficient capacity for approximately 25 percent of the air required 
for combustion, at static discharge pressures of approximately 30-inch water 
column, Experience has shown the feasibility of penetrating the flame mass 
for the purpose of directing secondary air admission to the core of the flume, 
this being required for shortening flame length and for effective burning of 
volatile gases, 

(9) Remaining air required for combustion is released through air com- 
partments of the foreed-draft traveling-grate stoker, this preheated air being 
derived from the conventional heat-recovery air preheater installed behind 
the boiler heating surface. These primary air preheaters use the primary air 
so obtained, at very high temperatures, for the following purposes: 

(a) For direct admission to the fuel for the purpose of immediately reducing 
moisture content at the point at which the fuel enters into the firing equipment. 

(U) For the purpose of admitting highly turbulent air at high static pressure, 
at secondary air into a conventional furnace, for the purpose of effectively con- 
suming hydrocarbons released within the furnace. 

High temperature in connection with low-grade fuel is noted as a catalytic 
agent, materially accelerating the process of ignition, to an extent not character- 
istic of the lower preheated air temperatures, the benefits of which are rapidly 
counteracted by the high moisture present in these fuels. 

The use of highly preheated air at temperatures of 750° and even 800° F. 
completely alters the characteristic behavior of the fuels within furnaces of 
the conventional type. Chemical reactions are rapidly accelerated and the lim- 
itations imposed by high moisture content and corresponding low B. t. u. content 
are quickly eliminated, 

(10) In connection with our discussion of the design of radiant air preheaters, 
it is entirely possible that we may not have sufficiently stressed in the earlier 
part of this report the significant advantages of heat absorption by radiation. 
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Heat is absorbed by radiation, in accordance with the Stefan-Boltzmann law, 
as the fourth power of the absolute temperature. In a furnace having an 
averaging temperature at the level at which the radiant air preheater is in- 
stalled of approximately 1,800° F., corresponding to 2,260° F. absolute, heat 
will be absorbed by the radiant air preheater surface at the rate of approxi- 
mately 40,000 B. t. u. per square foot of radiant heat absorbing surface per 
hour. The radiant heat absorbing surface may, with sufficient accuracy, be 
assumed to be equal to the semiperimetrical surface of all radiant air pre- 
heater tubes exposed within the furnace limits. Under these conditions, a 
relatively small amount of radiant air preheater surface will permit of secur- 
ing 20 to 30 percent of primary air at the elevated temperatures indicated, such 
radiant air preheater surface being ordinarily installed in the front wall of the 
furnace, being spaced alternately with respect to water wall tubes. An existing 
installation has been made along these lines. 

It is necessary to observe the rapid ignition effect produced in connection 
with high preheated air temperatures to realizes the value of such a device and 
the significance of its use in connection with the utilization of low-grade fuels. 

(11) The generating plant is built according to the needs and steam-turbine- 
driven alternator sets are used. In the steam turbine the heat energy of the 
steam is changed into mechanical energy by allowing the steam to expand while 
passing through rows of steel blades which are rotating in opposite directions. 
These rows of turbine blades are attached to disks each of which is carried 
on a steel shaft coupled with alternating current generator on each side of the 
turbine. In the steam turbine the steam is exhausted into vacuum made by con- 
densing the steam and this almost doubles the amount of work which the steam 
can otherwise do. The steam is condensed by abstracting its latent heat by means 
of large quantities of cooling water pumped through the condenser. The con- 
densed steam returns to the boilers as feed water. The cooling water is cooled by 
circulating it through the cooling tower before it passes back to the condenser to 
repeat the process. 

(12) If there is no posibility to obtain the amount of water needed, it becomes 
necessary to reduce by means of a cooling tower the temperature of the water 
returning from the condensers making again available for cooling purposes. From 
the condenser the cooling water is pumped through a riser shaft in the center of 
the cooling tower. It then passes out through radial feed pipes which spray the 
water into the air before it falls over wooden laths into the pond in the base of 
the tower. In falling the droplets and spray of water are met and cooled by a 
rising column of cold air, which is induced into the base of the tower by the 
chimney effect of the tower itself and the rising current of warmed air. Only a 
negligible amount af water circulated through the tower is lost by evaporation 
and this is easily replaced by water pumped from the close river. A pump house 
shall be also erected on the bank of the river for such purposes. 

(13) The output of the generators is taken through circuit breakers to the 
busbars located in the main building, with the exception of a very small propor- 
tion taken to the busbars through step-down transformers for the purpose of 
driving motors supplying lighting and heating for the station. Almost all of the 
electricity generated is conducted through underground cables to the outdoor 
transformer and switch-gear compound. The output from the transformers is 
fed through circuit breakers to the main transmission line. 

(14) The control-room instruments show the load, voltage, frequency, and 
other particulars of the generating plant. In addition, the switch gear and trans- 
formers are remotely controlled from here. The control room can establish direct 
contacts with other main stations by means of telephone. So the control room is 
always in a position to regulate the output as circumstances require. 

(15) The laboratory does complete chemical analysis, controls the moisture 
content, calorific values of the fuel used, and makes suggestions for pricing the 
results. The laboratory also controls the treatment of the feed and boiler waters, 
also to prevent that no scaling takes place inside the boilers and that no rusting 
or other damage occurs which would reduce efficiency or availability. Turbine 
lubricating oil checks, checks of the transformer and switch oils are also the job 
of the laboratories. 

(16) Estimated costs: 


hc ee aT ae ce eS LOM TE Tost ere tees $3, 850, 000 
Cr ne NEN a $150 
Estimated peat consumption per annum______-____________ | tons__ 120, 000 


Estimated production cost per unit 
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(17) The data show that peat use for generating electricity is feasible and 
most economical. Why not do it? What is the reason for neglecting such a 
valuable national resource? 

The schematic diagram showing the use of peat for the generation of electricity 
is enclosed. 


Monpay, Marcu 12, 1951. 


CENTRAL VALLEY PROJECT 
WITNESS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Norrett. We have with us this morning Mr. Engle, of Cali- 
fornia. Gentlemen, I understand he wants to make a brief statement 
before we get started with the other witnesses. We will be glad 
to have Mr. Engel’s statement at this time. 

Mr. Enere. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My statement will be brief 
and, with the permission of the chairman, I would like to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

Mr. Norreti. That will be perfectly all right. 

Mr. Enete. I appreciate this opportunity to appear before you this 
morning to support the request for funds from the Bureau of Recla- 
mation to push forward the completion of the Central Valley project. 
Particularly we must construct the distribution systems in the San 


Joaquin Valley and put them in operation as soon as possible if the 
full benefits and repayment ability of the project are to be realized. 
I also wish to urge appropriation of funds to begin construction 
immediately on the transmission-line intertie between northern Cali- 
fornia and the Pacific Northwest. 
With your peer Mr. Chairman, I shall review the problem 


quickly and then submit a more complete statement for the record. 
First, I would like to discuss the need for the intertie. 

The facts regarding the proposed Bonneville intertie between the 
power transmission systems of the Pacific Northwest and northern 
California support an ironclad argument that vital, valuable electric 
power generating capacity is going to waste, and it shouldn’t be. 

Further waste of this generating capacity in the Columbia River 
plants cannot be justified in the light of the urgent need for more 
power in the defense program. 

The engineers of four Federal agencies have agreed that the pro- 
posed intertie will increase the firm-power generating capacity in 
both the Pacific Northwest and northern California. These agencies 
include the Federal Power Commission, the Defense Power Adminis- 
tration, the Bonneville Power, Administration, and the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

The engineers agree that about 100,000 kilowatts of generating 
capacity can be made firm in the Pacific Northwest if this $6,500,000, 
119-mile, transmission-line tie is constructed. That’s enough power 
to support an additional aluminum plant in the Northwest. 

When necessary and during an emergency power from northern 
California steam plants can firm up power supplies in the Northwest. 
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That protection alone in the defense program would justify the con- 
struction of the intertie because the bulk of our aluminum production 
is in the Pacific Northwest. 

The engineers agree that about 26,000 kilowatts of generating 
capacity can be made firm in northern California. 

And the engineers agree that about 440,000,000 kilowatt-hours an- 
nually of badly needed now-wasted energy can be sold through the 
line to northern California—440,000 kilowatt-hours of energy that is 
now being wasted forever because it comes at a time when the North- 
west power load cannot absorb it. 

Think of it. An additional 440,000 kilowatt-hours of electric 
energy in these critical times, without constructing a single additional 
generating unit. 

The opponents of the intertie talk about transmission-line losses 
that may amount to about 30 percent of the total energy. Why not 
look at it this way: 70 percent of the power that is being lost because 
it cannot be used will be put to beneficial use in northern California. 

Economically, the ratio of annual benefits in dollars and annual cost 
in dollars favors construction of the line by 6 to 1. It is estimated the 
construction cost of the line can be returned to the Treasury in 
8 vears. 

The basic, indisputable fact is that the Columbia River produces 
an average annual “water crop” of about 170,000,000 acre-feet. A 
study of possibilities for storage reservoirs in the area show that only 
about 29 percent, or approximately 50,000,000 acre-feet annually, can 
be held and used as needed. 

It is clear, then, that much of the power must be generated in run- 
of-the-river power plants, and it must be put to use as it is generated. 
Power cannot be stored in any large amounts—only the water for 
production of power can be stored—and that can be done only when 
topographic conditions and hydrologic conditions make it possible. 

In other words, there will always be large amounts of power gener- 
ating capacity going unused in the Northwest because to firm up all 
of it, or even a large part of it, with gas-or oil-power production is 
not economically sound. 

This idea of pooling power-generating resources with intertie lines 
is not new. In my part of the country the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
has been doing it for years among their own plants. And at the 
present time the Bureau.of Reclamation Shasta-Keswick plants— 
those of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co.—the plants of the Southern 
California Edison Co., and the generating facilities of Hoover Dam 
are all tied together to make more firm power available. 

The power pool of the Pacific Northwest is another example. In 
fact, the Pacific Northwest already has an intertie with the Canadian 
transmission lines in British Columbia. It was necessary to construct 
in 1947 a 71-mile 230-kilowatt line from Arlington, Wash., to the 
Canadian border. , 

No fears have been expressed that the line to Canada would drain 
off firm power resources of the Northwest system. Surely an intertie 
between the Northwest and northern California, devoid of any inter- 
national complications, will have mutual benefits and benefits to the 
Nation on a far greater scale. 

In view of the agreement among the engineers of four different 
agencies on the need for the Bonneville intertie, we should not delay 
any longer in getting the work started. 
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While this power is being wasted we are burning up: needlessly 
part of the Nation’s precious, irreplaceable oil and gas resources. 

There should be safeguards against the pirating power from one 
system to the other. 

Some years ago I had a bill in to authorize this Bonneville inter- 
connection and I had safeguards in it, and this week I intend to rein- 
troduce that legislation and take it up with my colleagues in the 
northwestern part of the country—in Oregon and in W ashington to 
see if I can get their concurrence in it because if they agree that that 
kind of protection will cover any objections they might have—that 
such protection written solidly into the law eee prevent the kind of 
thing they are worried about—then I think we are over the hurdle on 
some of the opposition from the Northwest whi h stems from the fact 
that they are afraid that some of their firm power or power which 
could be made firm will someday be transmitted into the Central 
Valley system. 

Mr. Chairman, there are a number of items for which funds are 
required to push the Central Valley project to completion. 

It is true that in August of this year all of the main initial features 
of the project will be in operation for the first time. However, a great 
number of smaller features are yet to be completed. 

Incidentally, I should like to join with Assistant Commissioner 
Lineweaver of the Bureau of Reclamation in his cordial invitation to 
all the members of the committee to be present in California when 
full operation of the project is celebrated in August. By means of 
an exchange water will be moved from the surplus areas of the north 
to the thirsty lands of the San Joaquin Valley, a distance of 400 miles 
to the south. This will probably be the greatest transfer of water for 
irrigation purposes in the history of the world. 

I will not burden the committee with a detailed list of the items of 
work which remain to be done before the Central Valley project is 
completed. There are hundreds of them and doubtless the representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Reclamation have already presented them to 
the committee. I merely wish to add my support to a request for these 
most necessary appropriations. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement for the moment. How- 
ever, I wish to revise and extend it. I very much appreciate the 
opportunity to be heard. 

It is a great pleasure to be here and thank you for your very kind 
attention. 

Mr. Norreiu. We are glad to have your views. 


Monpbay, Marcu 12, 1951. 


CotoraApo-Big Tuompson Prosect anp SHApow Mountatn NATIONAL 
RECREATIONAL AREA 


WITNESS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. Norrevi. The committee will come to order. We have with us 
at this time Congressman Hill, of Colorado. We will be glad to hear 
you at this time, Mr. Hill, in order to accommodate you before the 
other witnesses come in, 
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_ Mr. Huw. Thank you so much. I do really and truly appreciate 
it. You have always been very, very kind to me. 


Mr. Norrety. You are a good Congressman, and we like to accom- 
modate you. 


Mr. Hix. This is the first time since I have been a Member that 
I have not appeared before the committee and asked for an appro- 

riation. 
i I have a letter that I would like to read, from Clifford H. Stone. 
«director of the Colorado Water Conservation Board. 

Mr. Norrewyt. Very well. 

Mr. Hix. The letter is as follows: 


My Dear CONGRESSMAN HILL: On my recent trip to Washington I discussed 
with you the situation which exists with respect to the operation, maintenance, 
and administration of the public-use areas and facilities at the Shadow Moun- 
tain national recreational area. This, in practical effect, also involves the area 
adjacent to the Granby Reservoir. As you know, both of these bodies of water 
are features of the Colorado-Big Thompson project. On the occasion of my 
recent discussion with you about this matter, I stated that Avery A. Batson, 
director of region 7, Bureau of Reclamation, would probably be in Wash- 
ington and that I would suggest to him that he call on you to give you more spe- 
cific information on the subject. It developed that Mr. Batson did not go to 
Washington, but prior to my leaving for Washington I had requested him to 
give me a memorandum on the subject. I attach hereto a copy of his memo- 
randum. It will give you more specific information than I mentioned to you. 

I consider it important that some definite arrangement be made for the tem- 
porary operation, maintenance, and administration of this recreational area. 
The bill which was introduced in the last Congress to take care of this situa- 
tion was, as you know, vetoed by the President. This veto was based upon the 
President’s explanation that the subject was one for general legislation appli- 
cable to all reclamation projects in the West. 

In order to make the necessary funds available to carry out this temporary 
arrangement, for the reasons and purposes explained in Mr. Batson’s memo- 
randum, may I suggest that you attempt to have added to the appropriation for 
the Colorado-Big Thompson project, fiscal 1952, the following language: “Pro- 
vided, That $40,000 of the amount herein appropriated for the Colorado-Big 
"Thompson project, Colorado, may be transferred to the National Park Service for 
the operation, maintenance, and administration of the public-use areas and 
facilities at the Shadow Mountain national recreational area at Shadow Moun- 
tain Lake, a feature of the Colorado-Big Thompson project.” 

Of course, you may wish to change the language above-quoted, but such lan- 
guage is here suggested as a basis for carrying out the purpose indicated by this 
letter and in the memorandum hereto attached. You may wish to get in touch 
with the Commissioner of the Bureau of Reclamation and check this language 
at his office. 

I would be pleased to be kept informed concerning this matter, and if there 
is any further information which I can give you on the subject, kindly let me 
hear from you. 

Respectfully yours, 
Cuirrorp H. STONE, 
Director, Colorado Water Conservation Board. 


Mr. Norrewt. Are there any questions, Mr. Jensen? 

Mr. Jensen. How much money are you asking to be earmarked ? 

Mr. Hitt. $40,000. According to the suggestion of Judge Stone. 

Mr. Jensen. Why not put it on the record? 

Mr. Hitz. This will probably develop into one of the finest trout 
lakes in all of the West. And that is why we are anxious that some- 
thing be done now to get us started in the right direction. 

Mr. Jensen. And you can get it started no other way ? 

Mr. Huw. That is right. The fish and game department of Colo- 
rado will cooperate. 

Mr. Jensen. This is a federally operated lake, is it? 
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Mr. Huw. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. The State has no jurisdiction over it? 

Mr. Hixx. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. Private industry has no jurisdiction over it? 

Mr. Hux. That is right. 

Mr. JenseN. And the Federal Government is the only one that can 
do anything about it? 

Mr. Hux. That is right. It belongs to them. 

Mr. Jensen. John Q. Public? 

Mr. Hix. That is right. And we are asking for $40,000 to be set 
aside in this appropriation bill, which you already have to be used 
on Shadow Mountain. I have included Mr. Stone’s letter requesting 
this, and Mr. Batson, as I said the other day, agreed with Mr. Stone 
that something should be done to get started in the right direction. 

Mr. Norrety. Thank you very much Mr. Hill. 


Monpay, Marcu 12, 1951. 
LANGUAGE CHANGES 
WITNESSES 


D. OTIS BEASLEY, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BUDGET AND FINANCE, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

GOODRICH W. LINEWEAVER, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER, BUREAU 
OF RECLAMATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

ALFRED R. GOLZE, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS AND FINANCE, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Norrey. We will now go over the bill to consider all of the pro- 
posed changes in language. ‘The beginning is on page 2 in the bill. 
I am going to ask Mr. Beasley to turn to that page and read the lan- 
guage changes. Then tell the committee what the Department wants 
the change for—what they propose to do if the change is granted. 
Then, Mr. Beasley, turn to the next proposed change, and without any 
question from me, give us the same statement about it. We want to 
know how you want to change it; and then the members of the com- 
mittee will interrupt, when you get through explaining each provi- 
sion, with any questions. I suggest that each of the members should 
feel free to ask questions at that time and before Mr. Beasley turns 
to the next item. 

Mr. Beastey. I have one further suggestion that might help in the 
consideration of these language changes, Mr. Chairman. There are 
several changes that appear in a number of places throughout the 
bill. They are all identical in their purpose. I believe if I would ex- 
plain that change and insert in the record each item in which that 
proposed change is made, it will avoid the necessity of having to dis- 
cuss it in each item. 

Mr. Norrett. When you explain the change, then, you can say, 
“Now, pages so-and-so are similar,” and without objection on the part 
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of the subcommittee, you can omit reading those changes of the same 
type. 

When you make the statements, leave them as reported. Tell us 
just frankly what each proposed change does and do not hold anything 
back. Do not let any Bureau make any insertions in the record later. 
I want to leave it just like you present it here. 


PERSONAL SERVICES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Beastey. All right, sir, we will do it. It is proposed through- 
out the bill to delete the language “personal services in the District of 
Columbia.” Heretofore the law has prohibited the use of any appro- 
priation for the employment of persons at the seat of government 
unless the appropriation specifically authorized the employment of 
persons in the District of Columbia. 

The Administrative Expenses Act of 1950, Public Law 830, repealed 
that provision of the code that required specific authorization in the 
appropriations for personal services in the District of Columbia. 
Therefore, throughout the bill, wherever “personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia” appears, it is proposed for deletion in the 1952 
Appropriations Act. 

I will insert in the record at this point each appropriation where 
that proposed deletion occurs. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


List OF APPROPRIATION ITEMS AND LANGUAGE PROVISIONS IN WHICH THE Worpbs 
“PERSONAL SERVICES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMRIA™ ARE PROPOSED FOR DELETION 
IN 1952 


Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary 

Enforcement of Connally Hot Oil Act 

Administrative provisions, Southwestern Power Administration 
Salaries and expensies, Commission of Fine Arts 
Administrative provisions, Bonneville Power Administration 
Administrative ; rovisions, Bureau of Land Management 
Administrative provisions, Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Administrative provisions, Bureau of Reclamation 
Administrative provisions, Geological Survey 
Administrative provisions, Bureau of Mines 
Administratice provisions, National Park Service 
Administrative provisions, Fish and Wildlife Service 
Administration of Territories, Office of Territories 
Operation and maintenance, Alaska Railroad 


PRINTING AND BINDING 


Mr. Brastry. A second proposed deletion which appears through- 
out the bill is “printing and binding.” Heretofore the law has re- 
quired that amounts to be expended for printing and binding had to 
be authorized by specific language in the appropriation items. 

The Administrative Expenses Act of 1950, Public Law 830, repealed 
that part of the Code which required specific authorization in the 
Appropriations Act. 

I will insert in the record at this point each appropriation item 
where that language is proposed for ddntions 
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(The material referred to is as follows :) 


List OF APPROPRIATION ITEMS AND LANGUAGE PROVISIONS IN WHICH LANGUAGE 
FOR PRINTING AND BINDING IS PROPOSED FOR DELETION IN 1952 


PRINTING AND BINDING 


Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary 

Enforcement of Connally Hot Oil Act 

Operation and maintenance, Southeastern Power Administration 
Administrative provisions, Southwestern Power Administration 
Salaries and expenses, Commission of Fine Arts 

Administrative provisions, Bonneville Power Administration 
Administrative provisions, Bureau of Land Management 
Payment to Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations of Indians, Oklahoma 
Proceeds from power, Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Tribal funds, Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Administrative provisions, Bureau of Reclamation 
Administrative provisions, National Park Service 
Administrative provisions, Office of Territories 


PRINTING AND BINDING INCLUDING PURCHASE OF REPRINTS 
Administrative provisions, Geological Survey 
Administrative provisions, Bureau of Mines 
Administrative provisions, Fish and Wildlife Service 
PRINTING AND BINDING, INCLUDING ILLUSTRATIONS AND PURCHASE OF REPRINTS 


Administrative provisions, Bureau of Indian Affairs 


HIRE OF PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES 


Mr. Beastey. A third type of provision which is proposed for de- 


letion is for the hire of passenger motor vehicles. The law still re- 
quires authority in the appropriation act for the hire of automobiles; 
but since this provision appears in nearly every appropriation item 
we have, it has been proposed in the 1952 budget to delete it from the 
several appropriation items and incorporate it in a general provision 
at the end of the bill. We will come to the language in connection 
with general provisions. 

I will insert in the record at this point each appropriation item 
where that provision is proposed for deletion, 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


LIST OF APPROPRIATION ITEMS AND LANGUAGE PROVISIONS IN WHICH THE WORDS 
“HIRE OF PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES” ARE PROPOSED FOR DELETION IN 1952. (IT 
IS PROPOSED THAT THIS AUTHORITY BE CONSOLIDATED IN ONE PROVISION IN 1952 
UNDER SECTION 108 OF THE GENERAL PROVISLONS) 


Operation and maintenance, Souiheastern Power Administration 
Administrative provisions, Southwestern Power Administration 
Salaries and expenses, Commission of Fine Arts 

Administrative provisions, Bonneville Power Administration 
Administrative provisions, Bureau of Land Management 
Administrative provisions, Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Administrative provisions, Bureau of Reclamation 
Administrative provisions, Geological Survey 

Administrative provisions, Bureau of Mines 

Administrative provisions, National Park Service 
Administrative provisions, Fish and Wildlife Service 
Administrative provisions, Office of Territories 


Mr. Beasury. Returning now to page 2 of the committee print o 
Mr. B Ret g to page 2 of tl mamitt int of 
the bill. in addition to the changes that I have already discussed, we 
propose the deletion of the language “for purchase of one passenger 
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motor vehicle for replacement only at not to exceed $4,500;”. Inas- 
much as the purpose for which that authorization was granted has 
been served, the language is no longer necessary and should be deleted 
from the bill. 

Mr. Norreti. You could buy what you need and use it as you 
need it ? 

Mr. Beastey. We could not purchase any automobiles under this 
appropriation item with that authorization deleted from the appro- 
priation bill. 


EMPLOYMENT OF DIRECTOR OF OIL AND GAS DIVISION 


A further proposed deletion in the “Salaries and expenses” item 
for the Office of the Secretary is the language authorizing the “em- 
ployment of a Director of the Oil and Gas Division without regard to 
the civil service laws;”. In connection with the reorganization of the 
Secretary’s office, the Oil and Gas Division is no longer serving the 
function for which it was originally created. Consequently, we do not 
need authority for the employment of the Director without regard to 
the civil service laws, and we are proposing the elimination of that 
authority. 

ENFORCEMENT OF CONNALLY HOT OIL ACT 


The next change appears on page 5 in connection with the enforce- 
ment of Connally Hot Oil Act. LI have already explained the changes 
there except for the authority to purchase three passenger motor 
vehicles for replacement only. We had authority this year to pur- 
chase four. 

I will insert in the record at this point a statement explaining the 
purpose for which we are requesting authority to purchase three 
additional automobiles for replacement. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


ENFORCEMENT OF CONNALLY Hor Orn Act 
AUTHORIZATIONS FOR PURCHASE OF PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES 


Under the appropriation for “Enforcement of the Connally Hot Oil Act” 
authority is requested to purchase three automobiles for replacement only. Of 
the three cars to be replaced, two were 9 years old and one 8 years old on July 1, 
1950, with an average mileage of 52,152. The cost of keeping these cars in proper 
running condition and the time lost during repair work has been a serious factor 
in Connally Act enforcement. 


POWER AND ENERGY STUDIES, NEW ENGLAND AND NEW YORK 


Mr. Beastey. The next language change appears on page 7 of the 
committee print of the bill for “Power and energy studies, New Eng- 
land and New York.” The purpose of this language is well known to 
the committee, and I will not make a further explanation of the lan- 
guage. I will insert in the record a statement relating to the authority 
for the purchase of one passenger motor vehicle. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


POWER AND ENERGY Stupres, NEw ENGLAND AND NEW YORK 


AUTHORIZATIONS FOR PURCHASE OF PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES 


The estimate for “Power and energy studies, New England and New York,” 
includes language to authorize the purchase of one automobile which is not for 
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replacement as this is the initial request for funds for this activity. The car is 
to be used to perform the necessary travel to various sites in the New England 
and New York areas incident to the power and energy studies and surveys. 


WORKING CAPITAL FUND, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Mr. Brastry. The next change is on page 8, which proposes the 
deletion of the language which created the working capital fund in 
the Office of the Secretary. Inasmuch as that is a continuing fund, 
the need for that language in the 1952 appropriation bill is not 
necessary. 

SOUTHEASTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, SOUTHEASTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 


The next change appears on page 13 of the committee print of the 
bill, for “Operation and maintenance, Southeastern Power Admin- 
istration.” 

The first change is in the title of the appropriation, deleting “mar- 
keting area” and inserting in lieu thereof “administration.” This is 
to conform to the revised organization of the Department’s responsi- 
bilities of marketing power in the southeastern area of the United 
States. 

The other changes in the language of that item are for the purpose 
of making it conform to the language of “Operation and maintenance, 
Southwestern Power Administration.” It does not give any authority 
that does not exist in connection with the language you have approved 
for the Southwestern Power Administration. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


The next change appears on page 15, and is the insertion of a 
paragraph titled “Administration provisions”, as follows: 


Appropriations of the Southeastern Power Administration shall be available 
for purchase of not to exceed seven passenger motor vehicles. Appropriations 
made herein to the Southeastern Power Administration shall be available in 
one fund, except that the appropriation herein made for operation and main- 
tenance shall be available only for the service of the current fiscal year. 


That language is comparable to that for the Southwestern Power 
Administration, and I will insert in the record at this point a statement 
justifying the purchase of not to exceed seven passenger motor vehicles. 

(The statement referred to its as follows :) 


SOUTHEASTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 
JUSTIFICATION FOR PURCHASE OF SEVEN PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1952 


The purchase of seven new passenger vehicles is required for investigation and 
supervision of construction and operation and maintenance in the prosecution of 
an expanded construction program and a substantially increased operation and 
maintenance program. The purchase of five passenger motor vehicles was 
authorized in the Second Supplemental Act of 1951. 


CONTINUING FUND, SOUTHEASTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Beastry. The next change is on page 16 and is a new item 
entitled “Continuing fund, Southeastern Power Administration.” I 
think the committee is familiar with this language, since it conforms 
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very closely to the language for the Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion when there was established a continuing fund for that agency. 

The language does four things. It establishes a continuing fund, 
provides for the payment of rentals of facilities, the purchase of 
power to firm up the Government’s power, and emergency expend 
itures. . ' 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Beasley, this new language for the continuing 
find, Southwestern Power Administration, reads as follows: 

All receipts from the transmission and sale of electric power and energy under 
the provisions of section 5 of the Flood Control Act of December 22, 1944 (16 
U. S. C. 825s), generated or purchased in the southeastern power area, shall be 
covered into the Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts, except 
that the Treasury shall set up and maintain from such receipts a continuing 
fund of $200,000, and said fund shall be placed to the credit of the Secretary, and 
shall be subject to check by him to defray expenses of rental of facilities and 
purchase of electric power and energy for the purposes of said section of the 
above-cited act and emergency expenses necessary to insure continuity of electric 
service and continuous operation of Government facilities in said area. 

In your opinion would that continuing fund be used for anything 
except to repair existing facilities that might have been destroyed 
after a storm or to repair and replace worn-out parts of any of the 
Southeastern Power facilities so that there would not be too long a 
delay in the service of electric energy to the people / 

Mr. Brastry. It would be used for two purposes. I s'rould say 
it will be available for two purposes other than the one you described. 
One would be the purchase of power, which obviously is not the repair 
of existing facilities. The second would be the rentals that would 
be paid for the lease of facilities or for the wheeling of power under 
contracts with private power companies or public bodies. 

You will recall when Mr. Creim appeared before the committee. 
this item was explained; and he indicated that it would be possible 
to appropriate money to pay for this type of charge, but it would be 
impossible to estimate with any degree of accuracy the amount that 
would be required for such purpose. 

Mr. Jensen. All right, let us not beat around the bush now. Let 
us lay our cards right square on top of the table and say exactly what 
wemean. That is what I am going to do right now. 

Would this language permit the Administrator of Southeastern 
Power to lease lines built by REA and to contract for such power which 
is produced and transmitted over REA lines such as is the case in 
the Southwestern Power area and which, as you know, the Southwest- 
ern Power Administration has entered into a contract with a number 
of REA co-ops in the Southwestern Power area to lease all their facili- 
ties, all the REA facilities, in a certain area in the Southwestern 
Power area, and then to market that power according to the Flood 
Control] Act of 1944? 

And, finally, would that continuing fund the Southwestern Power 
has, which is comparable to this $200,000 continuing fund you are ask- 
ing for here for Southeastern Power, purchase by a revolving method 
millions of dollars’ worth of power from the REA and sell it as though 
all the projects were built by the Government under the Flood Control 
Act of 1944? 

Mr. Brastry. My answer to that question would have to be “Yes”: 
the language is sufficient to permit us to use the funds for that pur- 
pose. I did not quite understand your statement as to whether you 
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intended to indicate that the Southwestern Power Administration has 
leased generating plants of the REA in the Southwestern area. They 
have leased the transmission facilities, and this language, “rental of 
facilities,” would certainly be broad enough to cover a similar ar- 
rangement. But they have not leased any generating facilities from 
the REA’s. They have entered into contracts to purchase all of their 
power from such units. 

Mr. JENSEN. It is the same difference? 

Mr. Brastey. It might be the same difference. I merely wanted to 
make it clear there was a distinction. 

Mr. Norrext. I think we could have a general understanding they 
desire to do the same thing in the Southeastern Power Administra- 
tion, or let us put it this way, that under the proposed language they 
can do, if they so desire, the same thing in the Southeast that they are 
now planning to do in the Southwest. 

Mr. Jensen. Under this proposed language? 

Mr. Norretu. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. Thank you, Mr. Beasley, for your straightforward 
answer. 

Mr. Norreiu, All right, Mr. Beasley. 


SOUTHWESTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 
CONSTRUCTION, SOUTHWESTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Beastry. The next change appears on page 18, “Construction, 
Southwestern Power Administration.” The first change is the dele- 
tion of “$5,000,000” and the insertion in lieu thereof “600,000” for the 
liquidation of contract authorizations approved in the 1951 appro- 
priation bill. 

It is proposed to delete the language authorizing the Secretary to 
enter into contracts for the purpose of the construction appropria- 
tion, since the 1952 budget does not include any provision for incur- 
ring contract authorizations or obligations in excess of the cash ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. Norrety. They are asking for no contract authorizations this 
year ? 

Mr. Brastry. That is correct. 

Mr. Norretzu. And the $600,000 is simply to liquidate the present 
obligations ? 

Mr. Beastey. That is right. It is also proposed to delete the pro- 
viso appearing at the bottom of the language paragraph which was 
incorporated in the act last year as an accounting measure to facili- 
tate accounting in the merging of appropriations previously appro- 
priated with the new appropriation structure. Since that has been 
accomplished, the language is no longer necessary and is proposed for 
deletion. 

Mr. Jensen. Is this all new language ? 

Mr. Brastey. No, sir, this is all old language. 

Mr. Jensen. I see; it is not in italics. Let me ask this: Reading 
from the very beginning: 

For construction and acquisition of transmission lines, substations, and ap- 
purtenant facilities, and for administrative expenses connected therewith, in 


carrying out the provisions of section 5 of the Flood Control Act of 1944 (16 
U. S. C. 825s), as applied to the southwestern power area. 


80063—51—pt. 2——-59 
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could it be construed by any stretch of the imagination that by the 
approval of this committee to that language, that this committee would 
give its approval to the acquisition of REA transmission lines, sub- 
sations, and appurtenant facilities? It does not spell out what kind 
of transmission lines. It says: 

for construction and acquisition of transmission lines, substations, and appur- 
tenant facilities. 

Are we thereby, by that language, giving the Southwestern Power 
Administrator authority to acquire transmission lines, and substations 
from anyone he sees fit to acquire them from ¢ 

Mr. Brastey. Mr. Jensen, this language is sufficiently broad enough 
that it would permit that to be done. However, I would like to call 
your attention to the assurance which the Secretary of the Interior 
gave Congress at the time this appropriation structure was developed 
by the Department. 

He assured the committee that the funds which were justified and 
approved by Congress would be applied to the purposes for which 
they were appropriated. Therefore, unless we had funds that we justi- 
fied to Congress for the acquisition of REA transmission facilities, the 
funds would not be used for that purpose, even though the language 
may be broad enough to authorize such expenditures. 

Mr. Jensen. That is all well and good, but the facts are that it 
seems there have been other employees of the Department of the 
Interior who have seen fit to slip around through the back door in the 
Southwestern Power Administration and make contracts with other 
power-producing and transmitting agencies which do not square in 
my opinion with the laws of the land. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that we had best spell out exactly what we 
want done from now on. And when we get to this item in the mark-up, 
or the mark-down, or whatever you want to call it, I think we should 
look at this language very, very carefully to see to it that the will of 
Congress is obeyed, and that we have no more of this kind of busi- 
ness, of an agency of the Interior Department slipping around 
through the back door and using a continuing fund which this Con- 
gress approved for the purpose of emergencies only and for pur- 
chasing such power as was necessary to insure constant service when- 
ever there was a breakdown from other companies, and not enter into 
a contract which would purchase power over a period of 20, 30, or 40 
years. 

I think we had better spell out exactly what we mean. That is all, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norrexz. All right, Mr. Beasley. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


_Mr. Brastey. The next changes appear on page 23, Administra- 
tive provisions, relating to the Southwestern Power Administration. 
All of those changes have been explained, except the purchase of 
automobiles, and I will insert in the record at this point a statement 
in justification of the proposed purchase of automobiles. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 
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SOUTHWESTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 
AUTHORIZATION FOR PURCHASE OF PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES 


The Southwestern Power Administration is requesting authority to purchase 
20 passenger-carrying vehicles, of which 8 are for replacement only. 

The eight replacement vehicles will retire passenger cars in the Tulsa motor 
pool. Cars to be retired are 1946 and 1947 models, all of which have been driven 
in excess Of 60,000 miles, and the condition of which will require above normal 
maintenance costs because of the impaired operating ability of these vehicles, 
it is considered to be more economical to replace rather than incur high 
maintenance costs for an additional year. 

There is urgent need for 12 new cars in order that operating and staff officials 
may travel through the area by the most economical means. One car will be 
assigned for use of the Administrator and Assistant Administrator, and one car 
will be assigned to each of the area offices located at Little Rock and Denison. 
The remaining nine vehicles will be assigned to motor pools as follows: Four 
to Muskogee and five to Tulsa. The operational problems of the Administration 
are increasing rapidly because of commitments made under the Oklahoma 
contract and with cooperatives in the area. It is necessary that operating 
officials confer with officials of those organizations, and that inspection of the 
transmission system and related facilities be undertaken on a continuing basis. 
The Tulsa motor pool provides vehicles for use of top staff groups, many of 
whom are required to perform a great part of their duties in the field. This is 
especially true of engineers, appraisers, attorneys, and personnel of the Division 
of Sales. The latter group are presently experiencing a tremendous increase in 
workload in consummating contracts for the sale of power under the Oklahoma 
contract to municipalities in the area. These negotiations require extensive 
travel in order that elected officials and representatives of the municipalities may 
receive information and assistance in acquiring the benefits from public power. 
This Administration is aware of the necessity of keeping to a minimum its 
inventory of passenger vehicles and has not included in its request any vehicles 
which wiil not be subject to maximum use. 


COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Beastry. The next changes appear on page 24, Commission 
of Fine Arts, Salaries and Expenses. All of these changes have been 
explained except the deletion of the word “of” in the third line from 
the bottom of the paragraph; and that is merely a grammatical 
change in the language. 


BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 
CONSTRUCTION 


The next changes appear on page 26, Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion, Construction, the first change being the deletion of “$17,000,000” 
and the insertion of “$21,000,000” for the liquidation of contract 
authorizations approved in the 1951 Appropriation Act. 

The second change is the deletion of the authorization for the 
Administrator of the Bonneville Power Administration to enter into 
contracts. This deletion is for the same reason as that explained 
under the Southwestern Power Administration. 

Mr. Jensen. Are we giving by deleting this language unlimited 
authority to the Bonneville Power Administrator to go out and 
enter into contracts for the purchase of existing power facilities 
owned by other agencies to any amount, regardless? 

Mr. Brastry. No, sir, Mr. Jensen. In the past, for the last several 
years, I should say, Congress has appropriated a certain amount of 
cash to the Bonneville Power Administrator; and in addition thereto, 
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has authorized him to incur obligations up to an additional amount, 
as specified in the appropriation act. 

It is proposed to delete the authority for him to incur obligations 
in excess of the cash appropriation. The deletion of this language 
would in no way permit him to do anything mentioned in your 
statement. 

Mr. Jensen. All right, how much is the Bonneville Power asking 
for this year? 

Mr. Breastry. The estimate for construction is $69,500,000, of which 
$21,000,000 is for the liquidation of contract authorizations approved 
in the 1951—— 

Mr. Jensen. I understand that. So he has $48,000,000 cash which 
he can use for any purpose under this language that he sees fit to 
use it for? ; 

Mr. Beastey. Except for the fact that we itemize very carefully 
the purposes for which the $48,000,000 would have to be used; and 
again, in accordance with the Secretary’s policy, it would be used for 
no other purpose than those that were submitted to the committee. 

Mr. Norrewt. I think that is the proposition before us when. we 
go to mark up the bill. I think that is a complete statement of what 
it will do. 

Mr. Jensen. What was the purpose of us limiting the Adminis- 
trator’s authority to $20,000,000 in previous years to enter into 
contracts ? 

Mr. Brastry. The purpose of contract authorization has been to 
permit the initiation of a program, an approved program, for con- 
struction when all of the money would not be required in that fiscal 
year. It permitted the money to be appropriated in a subsequent 
year. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you mean to say now, Mr. Beasley, that under the 
requests now being made for the fiscal year 1952 for Bonneville Power 
Administration, the Administrator will have no authority whatever 
tc make contracts for future years; that he will have to have cash 
rather than contract authorizations? 

Mr. Brastry. He can only enter into contracts creating obligations 
on behalf of the Government up to the amount of cash provided in the 
appropriation. 

The third change in that paragraph is the proposed deletion of the 
provision which permitted the merger of unexpended balances from 
prior appropriations into the new appropriation account. The lan- 
guage has served its purpose and is no longer necessary. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


The next changes appear on page 32 with respect to administrative 
provisions of the Bonneville Power Administration. The changes 
other than those that have already been explained are as follows: 


Services as authorized by section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 
55a), at rates not to exceed $100 per diem for individuals, when authorized by 


the Secretary. 

This is a new provision for the Bonneville Power Administration 
and is for the purpose of 6 he consultants at rates not to exceed 
$100 per day. It is suggested that the language “when authorized by 


the Secretary” be deleted, since section 15 of the act of August 2, 
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1946, requires the head of the department to approve the employment 
of consultants when authorized under that act. The language is not 
necessary and should be deleted. 

Mr. Norrett. Why should that be done by the Secretary? Could 
it be delegated by him to someone else ? 

ee The Secretary could delegate the authority if he so 
desired. 

Mr. Norrety. In other words, he could comply with the basic law, 
then, without this language being in there? 

Mr. Brastey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JeNsEN. The language beginning on line 4 is new language. 
If this language change was permitted, it would read: 

Appropriations of the Bonneville Power Administration shall be available to 
carry out all the duties imposed upon the Administrator pursuant to law, 
including services as authorized by section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 
U. §. C. 55a), at rates not to exceed $100 per diem for individuals, when 
authorized by the Secretary. 

The Secretary could hire consultants with no limitation on the 
total amount that he could expend for those services and pay them 
$100 a day. That language would permit that, would it not? 

Mr. Beastey. Yes. it would. 

Mr, Jensen. The other day I asked you to give me information 
regarding C. Girard Davidson, who is not with the Department any 
more, but who I understand has been working for the Department 
up in the Northwest in the Bonneville area. 

Can you tell me now what the facts are regarding his employ- 
ment, how much he is getting and what he is doing? 

Mr. Brastey. I inserted a statement in the record in accordance 
with your request, Mr. Jensen. He is serving under a WOC appoint- 
ment at the present time. 

Mr, JenseN. What is WOC? 

Mr. Beastey. Without compensation. He is receiving traveling 
expenses at a rate not to exceed $10 per day while he is engaged on an 
assignment which the Secretary gave him, including a study of the 
power requirements of the Northwest. 

The terms of his authorization under that appointment terminate 
either March 15 or April 15, I do not recall which. But there is a 
limitation on the duration of his services. 

Mr. JEeNnsEN. Is he receiving separation pay or leave that has piled 
up during that time? 

r. Beastey. He did receive a lump-sum leave payment upon his 
resignation, which was effective December 29. I believe that pay- 
ment was something in excess of $6,000. 

Mr. JENsEN. And that had piled up over a number of years? 

Mr. Beastey. In all probability he had the maximum amount of 
leave at the time he resigned, which was close to 116 days. 

Mr. JeNsEN. He had not taken a vacation in all that time? 

Mr. Brastry. I could not answer that question, Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Jensen. That is pretty nice, if you can get it. 

Mr. Beastey. I would like to insert in the record at this point a 
statement prepared by the Bonneville Power Administration in justi- 
fication of this proposed language. There is no doubt that they have 
many instances in which they need to employ consultants for the type 
of work that they do not have a regular organization staff to perform. 
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Mr. Jensen. Mr. Beasley, can you think of any kind of personnel 
outfit, or whatever you want to call it, that the Interior Department 
does not have? They are so thoroughly departmentalized and they 
have got so many employees, they are experts in every field. I cannot 
imagine that they would need any outside help to carry on the func- 
tions of the Department of the Interior or the Bonneville Power 
Administration. 

The Department of the Interior has got over 50,000 employees; and, 
yet, are we to understand that out of all those employees—some, I 
suppose, 5,000 of them drawing over $6,000 a year—we have to go out 
in the field and hire consultants—— 

Mr. Norretu. Will you yield to me at that point? 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. 

Mr. Norrett. That was the reason, Mr. Jensen, that what was called 
the Executive Subcommittee last year wrote into the appropriation 
bill a mandatory provision vending this leave pay. We got esti- 
mates, I believe, from the Comptroller General as to what the Govern- 
ment owed to the employees throughout the executive branch of the 
Government, and the amount that was owing came to nearly 
$1,000,000,000. 

That is the reason that we wrote into the bill a paragraph to the 
effect that employees would be required to take this year’s leave this 
year, so the accumulation would not grow higher. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes; I remember that. That was an amendment 
which was adopted on the floor of the House when the omnibus bill 
was being considered. But Mr. Davidson must not have come under 
that law apparently. I guess an Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
would not come within the purview of that law? 

Mr. Brastey. If he is under the leave regulations of the Govern- 
ment, he would come under that law. However, on December 31, 
it was possible for people to have accumulated at that date up to 116 
days’ annual leave. On January 1 it would have dropped to 90 days 
automatically. 

Mr. Jensen. When did he resign ? 

Mr. Brastey. December 29. 
¢ Mr. yeaa. If he had stayed three more days, he would have lost 

6,000 ? 

Mr. Beastxy. No; he would not have lost $6,000. But he would 
have lost 261, of $6,000, which would have been in excess of $1,200. 

Mr. Norrety. Let us proceed, gentlemen. At this point, Mr. Beas- 
ley, you may insert the statement prepared by the Bonneville Power 
Administration concerning the justification of the proposed language 
relating to hire of consultants. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 


JUSTIFICATION STATEMENT FOR AUTHORIZATION TO HIRE CONSULTANTS AT RATES 
NOT TO EXCEED $100 PER DAY 


The BPA has built and is operating a region-wide transmission system. The 
rapid growth of, and heavy loadings on, the transmission facilities have neces- 
sitated the solution of many engineering problems, some fundamental to the 
industry, and others peculiar to the Administration. 

The Bonneville Power Administration requires services of recognized authori- 
ties in various fields to assist and advise in solving fundamental problems which 
arise. In order to permit the Bonneville Power Administration to obtain neces- 






































sary consulting services of the caliber needed, authority to pay in excess of 
amount allowed under section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 should be granted. 
It is felt that permission to pay up to $100 per day will allow the Administration 
to hire qualified experts in the desired fields. 

Consulting engineers are used by the Administration as well as by other 
utilities to assist in solving the problems that arise. The following paragraphs 
indicate the several major activities requiring the assistance of consultants: 

A. Fundamental problems of a general nature where direction of a recognized 
authority well versed in such problems and in their historical development is 
needed for advising the chief engineer and/or a group of BPA engineering 
specialists in their approach to a solution. The engineering policies of the 
Administration are based, in part, on the answers developed to these funda- 
mental problems. Examples of subjects considered under this category are— 

1. Selection of the most economical transmission voltage for different 
regions served by the Administration’s system. 

2. Determination of the extent of decreasing insulation levels of trans- 
mission lines and terminal equipments below that previously used. 

3. Operating practices which may be used and system components which 
may be added to reduce the margin between the most economical line load- 
ings and the limitations due to transient stability of the longer lines. 

4. Selection of the most effective system of communication and relaying 
suitable for use with power system operation, maintenance, and protection. 

All of these problems are interrelated and depend upon many variables, some 
of which are intangible and must be approached in the light of the extensive 
background and experience of nationally recognized consultants. 

B. Individual, somewhat complicated problems, where the analysis and the 
selection of methods of solution is facilitated by discussion between staff 
engineers and the consultants. Examples of this type of problem would include— 

1. Teebuical design of series capacitor installations. 

2. Characteristics of circuit breakers for high-speed reclosure operation, 
interruption of heavy fault currents encountered on the Administration’s 
system, and switching of low and high-voltage shunt capacitor banks having 
high r.ky.-a. capacity. 

3. Design of bundle conductors for voltages in excess of 230 kilovolts. 

C. Problems which are not sufficiently frequent to warrant full-time staff 
members but which may be approached more economically in isolated cases by 
the use of outside authorities in a consultant capacity. Examples of such 
problems are— 

1. Investigation of slide areas which may result in serious damage to 
transmission circuits installed in these areas. 

2. Evaluation of earthquake hazards at various critical points on the 
transmission system, 

3. Study of submarine cable service, e. g. San Juan Islands. 

One of the major benefits which can be realized by the use of the most com- 
petent consultants obtainable in connection with all of these subjects is their 
guidance, based on knowledge they have gained through previous experiences 
and contacts with engineers of other utilities, both American and European, 
which gives them a background of the historical development of the various 
problems encountered. Thus they can advise the Administration’s engineers of 
methods of approaching problems so as to save much time and effort and to 
avoid erroneous or dead-end paths that have been previously tried and found 
unsuccessful. 


Mr. Norreti. At this point, Mr. Beasley, I would like to have you 
lace in the record a statement showing the provisions of law which 
ring Presidential appointees under the annual-leave laws and under 

which lump-sum payments for terminal leave are made. 

Mr. Beas ey, if it is possible to do so, I will do it. 


(The statement requested is as follows:) 


The act of March 14, 1936, to provide for vacations to Government employees, 
and for other purposes, contains the following: 

“That with the exception of teachers and librarians of the public schools of 
the District of Columbia and officers and employees of the Panama Canal and 
Panama Railroad on the Isthmus of Panama, and except as provided in sec- 
tion 4 hereof, all civilian officers and employees of the United States wher- 
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ever stationed and of the government of the District of Columbia, regardless 
of their tenure, in addition to any accrued leave, shall be entitled to twenty- 
six days’ annual leave with pay each calendar year exclusive of Sundays and 
holidays * * *,.” 

The act of December 21, 1944, to provide for the payment to certain Govern- 
ment employees for accumulated or accrued annual leave due upon their sepa- 
ration from Government service, contains the following: 

“That whenever any civilian officer or employee of the Federal Government 
or the government of the District of Columbia is separated from the service or 
elects to be paid compensation for leave in accordance with the Act of August 1, 
1941, as amended by the Act of April 7, 1942, or section 4 of the Act of June 23, 
1943, he shall be paid compensation in a lump sum for all accumulated and 
current accrued annual or vacation leave to which he is entitled under exist- 
ing law. Such lump-sum payment shall equal the compensation that such em- 
ployee would have received had he remained in the service until the expiration 
of the period of such annual or vacation leave: * * *,” 

The Comptroller General has held that the above-cited provisions of law are 
applicable to officers and employees appointed by the President. 


PURCHASE OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


Mr. Beastey. The next change is the authorization for the purchase 
of 22 passenger motor vehicles, and I will insert in the record at this 
point a statement in justification of that request. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


BoNNEVILLE PoWER ADMINISTRATION 


PASSENGER VEHICLES 


The fiscal year 1952 passenger-car program proposes purchase of 22 passenger 
ears, of which 12 shall be for replacement. This will bring total number of 
passenger cars up to 73 by the end of fiscal year 1952. Of the 10 additional 
ears, eight will be assigned to the Engineering Division and operated from 
Portland and the J. D. Ross substation throughout the system on operations and 
maintenance, supervision of surveys, design, construction. and inspection of 
materials. The remaining two additional passenger cars will be assigned to 
the Portland car pool from which are furnished cars for Portland taxi driver, 
land acquisition, procurement, stores, accounting, power sales and service and 
general engineering field requirements in Oregon, Washington, Idaho and 
Montana. 

Twelve passenger cars will be required to replace vehicles which will reach 
60,000 miles during fiscal year 1952. Two of these vehicles will also have 
reached the 6-year replacement standard. 


CONSTRUCTION BY FORCE ACCOUNT 


Mr. Beastey. The next change which has not been discussed is the 
deletion of the paragraph at the bottom of page 32, which is the 
limitation on the amount of the appropriation which may be used 
for construction by force account. 

Mr. Norreu. We understand that thoroughly. Go to the next item. 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Brastey. The next change appears on page 37, “Construction, 
Bureau of Land Management,” and is for the deletion of the language 
which es funds for the liquidation of contract authorizations. 
Since there was no contract authorization provided in the 1951 appro- 


priation act, that provision is not necessary in the 1952 appropriation. 
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The second change is merely a rewording of the proviso which con- 
forms to the oe adopted by the Bureau of the Budget for appli- 
cation throughout the Government. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


The next changes appear on page 39, “Administrative provisions, 
Bureau of Land Management.” Those changes have been discussed, 
except for the purchase of passenger motor vehicles, and I will insert 
in the record at this point a statement in justification of that request. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


BuREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


PURCHASE OF PASSENGER-CARRYING MOTOR. VEHICLES 


The Bureau of Land Management is requesting authority for the purchase of 
87 passenger-carrying motor vehicles, all of which are for replacement. Of the 
vehicles to be replaced, 26 are over 6 years of age; and 11, while less than 6 
years of age, have been driven over 60,000 miles. 


RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. Brastey. The next changes appear on page 40, “Range im- 

rovements,” and they are all intended to serve one purpose, and that 
is to change the appropriation from an annual indefinite appropria- 
tion to a continuing appropriation. 

Mr. Norretu. Is that for the income collected ? 

Mr. Brastey. Yes, sir. The law provides that all of the receipts 
received under the provisions of the act referred to shall be appro- 
priated and dinanet of in accordance with the law. 


Mr. Norrett. If the change was made, you could only use the re- 
ceipts that you get from year to year? 

Mr. Brastey. That is correct. And it would not require the in- 
clusion of this item in the appropriation act each year. 


PAYMENTS TO STATES (PROCEEDS OF SALES) 


On page 42, “Payments to States (proceeds of sales), Bureau of 
Land Management,” the changes there are also intended to serve the 
same purpose, to change it from an annual indefinite appropriation 
to a continuing appropriation. 


PAYMENT TO OKLAHOMA (ROYALTIES) 


Page 44, “Payment to Oklahoma (royalties), Bureau of Land Man- 
agement,” the changes are proposed there for the same purpose as the 
two previous items, to change it from an annual indefinite appropria- 
tion to a continuing appropriation. 

Mr. Norreti. Where does that come from, the general fund or from 
special receipts ? 

Mr. Brastey. It comes from special receipts paid into the Treas- 
ury, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norretz. And not from general tax funds? 
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LEASING OF GRAZING LANDS AND PAYMENTS TO STATES (GRAZING FEES) 


Mr. Beastxey. Not from tax funds. The same explanation re- 
lates to the changes on page 46, “Leasing of grazing lands”; also on 
page 48, “Payments to States (grazing fees) .” 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE SERVICES 


The next change appears on page 49, “Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Health, Education, and Welfare Services.” We propose the deletion 


of the language appearing at the bottom of the first paragraph on 
that page as follows: 


and per diem in lieu of subsistence and other expenses of Indians participating 
in folk festivals. 

Mr. Norreti. What will that do? 

Mr. Brastey. The reason we are asking for the elimination of this 
language is because it is our belief that Indian participation in 
these festivals, whether by individuals or by tribal groups, should 
be arranged for on the same basis and in the same manner as for 
other participants, and that such activity should not be financed by 
Federal funds. 

Mr. Norrewu. So if we sustain your recommendation, there would 
be no Federal funds for that purpose ? 

Mr. Brastey. That is right. The deletion appearing at the bottom 
of page 49 is the language of a supplemental appropriation contained 
in the Supplemental Appropriation Act of 1951. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The next change appears on page 57, “Construction, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs,” the first change ticles the deletion of $3,737,500 and 
the insertion of $3,125,000 for the liquidation of contract authoriza- 
tions approved in the 1951 Appropriation Act. 

The second change is the deletion of language authorizing the 
Secretary to enter into contracts for an amount in excess of the cash 
appropriation. 

Mr. Norrexz. If that was not in there, he would be bound by the 
money that he has? 

Mr. Beastey. He is limited to the cash appropriation. 

The change appearing at the bottom of page 57 is the proposed 
deletion of the paragraph consolidating the appropriations made 
prior to 1951 with the new appropriation for 1951. This provision 
has served its purpose and is no longer required. 


REVOLVING FUND FOR LOANS 


The next change appears on page 63, “Revolving fund for loans, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs,” and proposes the insertion of new language 
as follows: “and section 1 of the Act of April 19, 1950 (Public Law 
474),”. This law is the one that authorized appropriations to the 
revolving funds in connection with the Navajo and Hopi Act. 

The change on page 65, “Payment to Choctaw and Chickasaw Na- 
tions of Indians, Oklahoma,” has been explained. 
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PURCHASE OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


The next changes appear on page 67, “Administrative provisions, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs.” They have all been explained except the 
new authorization for the purchase of motor vehicida, and I will 


insert in the record at this point a statement in justification of the 
automobiles proposed for purchase. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


BurEAv OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
PURPOSE OF PASSENGER-CARRYING VEHICLES ESTIMATED FOR FISCAL YEAR 1952 


Appropriation Act language for fiscal year 1952 provides for purchase of 287 
passenger-carrying vehicles, 191 of which shall be for replacement. 

All 191 vehicles scheduled for replacement are 1942 models or older or have 
been driven in excess of 60,000 miles, much of this mileage being over unimproved 
roads on Indian reservations. The vehicles scheduled for replacement are in 
such condition that unjustified expenses would be required for their repair and 
maintenance for continued operation. The 191 old vehicles scheduled for re- 
placement represent less than one-fourth of the Bureau’s vehicles which meet 
replacement standards for age or mileage and condition. 

New vehicles are scheduled for purchase under the following activities: 

Number of 
Activity : vehicles 
Health services 10 
I ESE DRE REDE ae TREN ACT ea 68 
Economic development 
Forestry services 
Credit services 








All of these vehicles are required for proper conduct of work by personnel who 
will be on duty in fiscal year 1952 through recruitment in the late months of 1951 
under funds avuilable in that year or for personnel requested for expansion of 
program in 1952. 

The 10 vehicles for health services are for doctors and dentists to be employed 
under programs for field work approved in the 1951 Appropriation Act but de- 
layed until 1952 under section 1214 of the 1951 General Appropriation Act. 

The 1952 budget provides for a widely expanded program of placement services 
to find off-reservation for Indians and the 68 vehicles are required for place- 
ment workers on reservations at area offices and in industrial centers to carry 
out this program. 

The activity labeled as economic development represents a program for de- 
velopment of sound plans for the economic advancement of Indians and Indian 
tribes to accelerate progress toward withdrawal of Federal activities. The 11 
new vehicles are needed for proper conduct of work by the specialists to be en- 
gaged in this task. 

The two new vehicles for forestry services are for new personnel requested to 
manage increased timber sales as an aid to national defense. 

Five additional automobiles are needed under the credit program for efficient 
work by new personnel requested to service adequately the multi-million-dollar 
credit operations under the revolving-loan fund. 


CLAIMS AND TREATY OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Brastey. The change on page 68, “Claims and treaty obliga- 
tions, Bureau of Indian Affairs, “is for the purpose of changing the 
item from an annual indefinite appropriation to a continuing appro- 
priation. The explanation made of the items in the Bureau of Land 
Management pertain to this one. 

Mr. Jensen. We are making a permanent law out of this matter, 
are we not, by deleting the words “during the current fiscal year”? 
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Mr. Beastxy. It would have the effect of being permanent law inso- 
far as making the funds available without having to be included in 
each annual appropriation act. 

Mr. Norretu. Is this tax money? 

Mr. Brastey. This is tax money. But it is a treaty obligation and 
has always been paid by the Government in full. 

Mr. Jensen. I think it is well to look at these things each year in- 
stead of making permanent legislation out of them. 

Mr. Norretx. Under the treaty how long would that run? 

Mr. Brastey. There is no limitation on the period of time the treaty 
provisions are to run. 

Mr. Norrevy. Do they have the authority to enter into a treaty just 
to pay an amount on an indefinite basis that way ? 

Mr. Beastey. Mr. Chairman, these are treaties that were entered 
into with the Indians following the Indian wars. There are no 
treaties being executed with the CS adisns today. These treaties have 
been in existence for many, many years. 

The next change appears on page 70 “Proceeds from power, Bureau 
of Indian Affairs”; and these changes are designed for the pur 
of making a continuing appropriation rather than an annual indefinite 
appropriation. 

Mr. Norrexx. The same as the one you have just discussed ? 


TRIBAL FUNDS 


Mr. Brastry. That is correct. The change on page 72, “Tribal 
funds, Bureau of Indian Affairs,” has been uisiell: 

Mr. Jensen. On that printing and binding, are we throwing the 
gate wide open in letting them spend all the money they want to for 
printing apd binding by the deletion of the words “printing and 

inding”? 

Mr. Beastry. I would not say it is throwing the gate open in letting 
them expend all the money they want to, Mr. Jensen. It does mean 
that they can expend it without limitation, and of course they were 
able to do that under the existing language since there was no limita 
tion imposed. 

The Administrative Expenses Act of 1950 repealed a law that re- 
quired specific authorization in an appropriation act before funds 
could be expended for printing and binding purposes. 

This language is deleted pursuant to an act of Congress. 

Page 73, we propose the elimination of the language— 


Any tribal funds advanced under this authority shall be reported to the Congress 
in the annual budget for the fiscal year 1952: 
Since the Budget and Accounting Act requires that all expenditures 
be reported in the annual budget, this language is not necessary to 
accomplish the purpose for which it was included in the appropriation 
act. 

Mr. Norrexy. In other words, the report would be made, although 
we delete this item ? 

Mr. Brastxy. If you delete this item, we would furnish exactly the 
same information that we would if you leave the language in. 

Mr. Jensen. What is the purpose of deleting it, then? 

Mr. Brastey. Because under the Budget and Accounting Act, the 
same thing required by this language is also required, and the law 
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would have to be complied with, whether this language was in the 
act or not. 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


The next change appears on page 75, Bureau of Reclamation, and 
is in the introductory paragraph to the language for the Bureau of 
Reclamation. The new language “and treaties” 1s proposed for inser- 
tion, and that is necessary because of certain treaties existing with 
Mexico. The Bureau of Reclamation is required to perform certain 
services in connection with those treaties. 

Therefore we need the language in the appropriation act to cover 
expenditures made pursuant to those treaties. 

Mr. Norreyi. How did you do that this year? 

Mr. Beastey. May I ask Mr. Lineweaver to explain ? 

Mr. Linewraver. Under the exchange of letters between the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the Secretary of State, one dated November 
3, 1950, from the Secretary of State to the Secretary of the Interior; 
and the reply of the Secretary of the Interior to the Secretary of 
State, dated a ccmien 7, 1950, all of which were inserted in the rec- 
ord 

Mr. Norreiy. They are already in the record, are they? 

Mr. Linewkaver. Ves. sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. Does that pertain to the All-American Canal probem ? 

Mr. Lineweaver. Yes, sir. And in his letter, the Secretary of State 
stated that the responsibility for the manner in which the treaty was 
carried out with Mexico with respect to the delivery of water through 


the All-American Canal was a matter for determination by the Secre- 


tary of the Interior. 

And the Secretary of the Interior in his reply stated that— 

It is my determination that within the framework of the foregoing interpreta- 
tion of article 23 of the treaty, the only method by which the Department of 
the Interior can assure the necessary ownership, control, and jurisdiction re- 
quired by the treaty in connection with water deliveries to Mexico is through 
the operation and maintenance by the Bureau of Reclamation of the Department 
of the Interior of the All-American Canal. 

Mr. Jensen. Will this language in any way affect the contract be- 
tween the Interior Department and the Imperial irrigation district ? 

Mr. Lineweaver. I would say that those particular words do not. 
That would cover all treaties, whether it was this one or not. 

Mr. Jensen. It would cover the contract, then, between the Interior 
Department and the All-American Canal? 

mo Lineweaver. It would not necessarily be specifically di- 
rected—— 

Mr. Jensen. No, but it would cover it, and it would have the effect. 
of annulling the contract which is nonexistent between the Interior 
Department and the Imperial irrigation district, will it not? 

Mr. Lineweaver. I would not say that I was competent to say 
that it would have that effect, Mr. Jensen. That is a matter for dis- 
cussion and negotiation between the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Imperial irrigation district, and we have requested those discussions, 
to see the extent to which we can carry out the interpretation of the 
treaty within existing contracts. 

Mr. Jensen. I do not think this committee at this late date wants 
to insert language in the bill that would have the effect of law which 
would annul a contract which was entered into by a group of peo- 
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ple such as the Imperial irrigation district made with the Gov- 
ernment. I just do not believe that it would be proper and justi- 
fied to do that, when we know that that matter is in controversy at 
this time. If this language would have the effect of annulling a con- 
tract which anybody, whether it be one individual or a thousand in- 
dividuals, made with the Federal Government and Uncle Sam a 
number of years ago, and they have lived up to their contract to 
the letter of the law; and then by one fell swoop we say to them, 
“Well, we have decided that Uncle Sam is not going to live up to 
his contract,” I just do not believe that I want to be a party to that 
kind of business. And if this language will have the effect of annul- 
ling that contract and enforcing the Imperial irrigation district or 
any other person or group of persons to suffer something they should 
not suffer, then I think we had better know right now. 

Mr. Linewraver. May I make this observation, Mr. Jensen, with- 
out arguing the point as to what the committee should or should not 
do. If any effect was had on the matter that you just mentioned, 
it flows as a result of the ratification of the treaty with Mexico by 
the Senate in 1944, and not from any implementation that is neces- 
sary now under the interpretation that the Secretary of State has 
placed on it and placed the responsibility on the Secretary of the In- 
terior for the operation and maintenance of the All-American Canal. 

As we see this language, it is not interpreting the treaty or hav- 
ing any effect on any existing contract. If any effect was had, it 
was had when the treaty was ratified by the Senate. 

Mr. Jensen. Will you give this committee, then, the assurance 
that this language which you are proposing on page 75 of the bill 
will in no way affect the contract and the agreement which the Im- 
perial irrigation district entered into years ago with the Department 
of the Interior? 

Mr. Linewraver. To no further extent than affected by the treaty 
with Mexico in 1944 as interpreted by this letter of the Secretary 
of State to the Secretary of the Interior on November 3, 1950. 


Mr. Norrett, Right on that point, would you yield to me, Mr. 
Jensen ? 


Mr. Jensen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norrett. Mr. Lineweaver or Mr. Beasley, either one, would 
you consider that the inclusion in our bill of the words “and treaties” 
would be recognition by the Congress that the Interior Department 
has responsibility under the Mexican treaty ? 

That can be answered “yes” or “no.” 

Mr. Beastry. My answer would be only to the extent that the 
State Department delegates any responsibility to the Interior De- 
partment. I would not consider that we would have any responsibility 
flowing directly from the treaty, since the State Department is the 
agency of Government charged with carrying out the provisions of 
the treaty. 

; Mr. Norrety. That is what I wanted to know. Go ahead, Mr. 
ensen. 

Mr. Jensen. If that be the case, then the matter of this contract 
which exists between the Imperial irrigation district and the Govern- 
ment is a matter which must be decided by the State Department, 
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because of the fact that the State Department has authority to deal 
in treaties with our neighbors, namely Mexico, in this instance. 

So if that be a fact, then this language or any other language that 
you might put in this bill would have no weight under law. Is that 
a correct statement ? 

Mr. LinewrAver. We are relying, Mr. Jensen, wholly on the inter- 
pretation placed in ‘the treaty by the letter of November 3 to the 
Secretary of the Interior, in which he interpreted section 23 of the 
treaty. 

Mr. Norrett. All right, Mr. Beasley. 


GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Brastry. The next changes appear on page 76, “General in- 
vestigations, Bureau of Reclamation.” The first change appears in 
the upper part of the paragraph and proposes new language as fol- 
lows: “initial allocation of” immediately preceding “appropriations 
for construction of such projects or parts;”. 

The explanation has been furnished that this language should be 
approved since appropriations are made in a lump sum for construc- 
tion and allotments are made therefrom to each project. Conse- 
quently, the additional words “initial allocation of” should be inserted 
in the language. 

I do not know that I could argue that this language is absolutely 
necessary. I thought that the existing language is clear enough to 
mean that when appropriations are made for constructions, it would 
include any projects included in our justifications for the construction 
appropriation item. 

This would certainly make it clear, however, that the general in- 
vestigation funds would be used for the preparation of designs and 
specifications up to the time initial allocation of construction appro- 
priations is made. 

Mr. Norrews.. Would you consider the language more instructive 
to the Department if it were included, so that you would have au- 
thority to say, “We are instructed to do this now”? 

Mr. Beastey. I do not know that I would construe it as being more 
instructive. 

Mr. Norretn. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Brastey. The next change appears at the bottom of page 76 

and proposes the deletion of the following provision : 
That the limitation on the amount available for surveys and preconstruction work 
in connection with the North Side pumping division, Minidoka project, Idaho, 
stated in the Interior Department Appropriation Act, 1950, is increased from 
$725,000 to $1,000,000. 

This language is not necessary since we are not asking for any 
further allocation of funds for surveys and preconstruction work in 
connection with the North Side pumping division of the Minidoka 
project. 

We propose deletion of the last proviso in the “General investiga- 
tions” item: 

Provided further, That, except as herein expressly provided with respect to in- 


vestigations in Alaska, no part of this appropriation shall be expended in the 
conduct of activities which are not authorized by law. 
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Since the Bureau of Reclamation is not permitted to conduct any 
work except where it is authorized by law, that language would ap- 
pear not to be necessary. ut 

Mr. Jensen. It does not hurt anything to have it in there, does it? 

Mr. Berastey. No, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. This language at the bottom of page 76: 

Provided further, That the limitation on the amount available for surveys and 
preconstruction work in connection with the North Side pumping division, Mini- 
doka project, Idaho, stated in the Interior Department Appropriation Act, 1950, 
is increased from $725,000 to $1,000,000: 

You contend that since there is no budget request for the North Side 
pumping division of the Minidoka project, that that language is not 
necessary ? 

Mr. Beastey. That is right. 

Mr. JENsEN. What if the committee would decide that that project 
should have an appropriation ¢ 

Mr. Beastey. Then the provision should be retained in the act and 
the amounts changed at the end of the proviso to read “increased from 
$1,000,000” to whatever amount the committee would wish to incor- 
porate. 

CONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITATION 


The next changes appear on page 81, “Construction and rehabilita- 
tion, Bureau of Reclamation.” The first change is the proposed dele- 
tion of the authority for the Commissioner of Reclamation to incur 
obligations in excess of the cash appropriation. 

Mr. Norreti. The reason you are not asking for that is you are not 
asking for any contract authorization this year? 

Mr. Brastey. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. The second change 
is the proposed deletion of the proviso relating to credit of disbursing 
funds in connection with the Hoover Dam and related works. The 
provision approved by Congress last year is in the nature of perma- 
nent legislation and need not be included in subsequent appropriation 
acts. 

Mr. Norretn. Your point is that this law is somewhere else, then, 
and is not needed here? 

Mr. Brastey. That is correct. The last proviso on page 81 is pro- 

osed for deletion relating to the transmission lines and substations 
in South Dakota. 

Mr. Norrett. Why that, now? 

Mr. Beastey. The language was included last year to make clear 
that funds were to be made available for the construction of transmis- 
sion lines and facilities in South Dakota. The funds for that pur- 
pose are included in the same manner as other projects and do not 
need special treatment in the appropriation text. 

The first proviso appearing on page 82 is also proposed for dele- 
tion. That proviso relates to the Glendo unit of the Missouri River 


Basin project. If the committee cares for an explanation, I will ask 
Mr. Lineweaver to explain it. 


Mr. Norrevy. Give us a brief explanation. 
Mr. Linewraver. We have no funds proposed for construction in 
fiscal year 1952, Mr. Chairman, either of the Glendo or of the Moor- 


head unit. For that reason we see no reason to encumber the bill with 
the proviso. 
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Mr. Furco.o. At the bottom of page 81, that is the first time that 
this contract authority has appeared in the bill? 

Mr. Beastey. For this particular construction work it is the first 
time it appeared in the appropriation bill. 

Mr. Beastey. The next change is at the bottom of page 82, and 
proposes the deletion of “$1,600,000” for liquidation of contract 
authorizations in connection with the Santa Barbara County project, 
California, the All-American Canal, and the Fort Sumner project, 
New Mexico. 

Since there is no money in the current estimate for the liquidation 
of contract authorizations pertaining to these projects, it 1s proposed 
to delete these items and to insert $1,000,000 for partial liquidation of 
the contract authority granted under the appropriation “General 
fund, construction, Missouri River Basin,” in the Interior Depart- 
ment Appropriation Act, 1951, in connection with the North Dakota 
transmission lines. 

The next change appears on page 96 of the bill, “Operation and 

maintenance, Bureau of Reclamation.” It is proposed to insert a new 
provision reading as follows: 
Provided further, That after December 31, 1951, no part of any appropriation 
contained in this act shall be used for payment of the cost of operation and 
maintenance of Imperial Dam and the All-American Canal and appurtenant 
works to and including Pilot Knob check and wasteway (engineer station 1098) 
for the purpose of diversion or carriage of water for any water user, district, 
or association unless and until arrangements, satisfactory to the Secretary, shall 
have been made for payment annually to the United States of the part of such 
cost allocable to such water user, district, or association. 

I will ask Mr. Lineweaver to explain this provision, and I believe he 
has a proposed change to offer for the consideration of the committee 
at this time. 

Mr. Linewraver. Mr. Chairman, I repeat that this provision or 
something similar to that is necessary under the delegation of author- 
ity by the Secretary of State to the Secretary of the Interior, dated 
November 3, 1950; and the reply of the Secretary of the Interior, 
dated November 7, 1950, to the Secretary of State. Attention was 
called to the probability that this provision might be challenged on 
a point of order by reason of the fact that it involved a contingency 
which was forbidden by the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
and it is a matter for consideration of the committee to put in lan- 
guage without the contingency provision. 

. Norrett. You have proposed alternative language, for such 
situation ? 

Mr. Lineweaver. Yes, sir. I may say that in connection with this 
provision the Imperial Dam and the canal down to engineer station 
1098 has been in operation for 10 years or more without any opera- 
tion or maintenance costs being paid. And a total of $1,616 has been 
expended by the Government in operation and maintenance. 

(The proposed alternative language is as follows :) 

Provided further, That the cost of operation and maintenance of the Imperial 
Dam and All-American Canal to engineer station 1098 met with funds appropri- 
ated by this act shall be repaid within the fiscal year 1952 by the water users, 
districts, or associations receiving water from said facilities. 


80063—51—pt. 2——-60 
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GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Mr. Beastey. The next item appears on page 103 of the bill, “Gen- 
eral administrative expenses, Bureau of Reclamation.” We propose 
the deletion of the proviso reading as follows: 

That not exceeding $150,000 of funds available for expenditure under this 
appropriation shall be used for salaries and expenses in connection with infor- 
mation work. 

Mr. Norrect. What would that do? 

Mr. Brastxy. That would remove the necesity of having to main- 
tain accounts for expenditures in the Bureau of Reclamation for 
information work. 

Mr. Norretx. That explanation is good enuogh. The next one? 


EMERGENCY FUND 


Mr. Brastrey. Page 106 is a new item in the 1952 bill, “Emergency 
fund, Bureau of Reclamation.” It provides for the appropriation 
of $500,000 to augment the emergency fund previously established 


by Congress but now partially depleted. The new item reads as 
follows: 


For an additional amount for the emergency fund as authorized by the act of 
June 26, 1948 (43 U. 8. C. 502), $500,000, to be derived from the reclamation 
fund, special fund, and to remain available until expended for the purposes 
specified in said act. 

Mr. Norre.u. Is there any law for that? 

Mr. Beastey. Yes, sir; there is a law authorizing appropriations 
for this purpose, and Congress has appropriated $1,000,000. Durin 
the hearings representatives for the Bureau of Reclamation explained 
the need for this additional appropriation. 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN FACILITIES, FORT PECK PROJECT, MONTANA 


The next change is on page 108, “Transfer of certain facilities, Fort 
Peck project, Montana.” The language is new and is as follows: 


The Secretary of the Army is hereby authorized to transfer to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior without exchange of funds, all of the right, title, and 
interest of the Department of the Army in and to the following facilities, in- 
cluding rights-of-way (except that portion of the rights-of-way within the Fort 
Peck Reservoir area), but there shall be reserved the right to use the power 
facilities for the purpose of transmitting power to the Fort Peck project during 
emergency periods when the Fort Peck power plant is not functioning: (a) the 
Fort Peck-Rainbow (Great Falls) 161 kilovolt- transmission line; (b) the Rain- 
bow (Great Falls) terminal facilities; and (¢c) the Fort Peck-Whatley 50 kilo- 
volt transmission line and substation. 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Golzé to explain this new 
item. He is more familiar with it I am. 

Mr. Gouzkt. That is for the transfer of the transmission line from 
Fort Peck to Great Falls, and some of the related facilities that are 
now in the custody of the Army; and the Army has agreed to the 
transfer. 

Mr. Norretx. That is all that does, is it? 

Mr. Gouzé. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norreti. How would you arrange the reimbursability of it, the 
accounting feature of it? What would you do there? 
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Mr. Gotzs. The language proposes that there would be an exchange 
of custody without a transfer of funds. The line was originally 
built, Mr. Norrell, to supply power for the construction of Fort Peck 
Dam. The cost of the line now would become part of the capital in- 
vestment of the United States Government under the Fort Peck 

roject. 
. Mr. Norrewi. Is it related to the capital account? 

Mr. Gotzk. Yes, sir; it would be part of the investment of the United 
States Government on the Fort Peck project. 

Mr. Norretu. All right. 


SPECIAL FUNDS 


Mr. Beastey. The next change is on page 109 and proposes the dele- 
tion of the paragraph relating to prior year appropriations as follows: 

Except for the emergency fund established in the First Deficiency Appropria- 
tion Act, 1949, the unexpended balances on June 30, 1950, of sums heretofore 
appropriated for the Bureau of Reclamation which were made available until 
expended shall be classified under the Corresponding heads herein established, 
shall be transferred to and merged with the amounts appropriated under those 
headings, and shall be available for the purposes therein specified. 


This language has served its purpose and is no longer necessary for 
inclusion in the bill. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


The next changes appear on page 110, “Administrative provisions 
of the Bureau of | Reclamation.” The first change which should be 
mentioned is the one relating to the purchase of passenger motor 
vehicles, and I will insert in the record a statement in justification 
of the number of vehicles proposed to be purchased. 

(The statement es at to is as follows:) 


JUSTIFICATION FOR PURCHASE OF 129 PASSENGER Motor VEHICLES FOR REPLACEMENT 
ONLY, Fiscat YEAR 1952 


The replacement of 129 passenger motor vehicles is required in fiscal year 1952 
to replace vehicles no longer economically operable. These vehicles will be used 
by Bureau employees in connection with investigation, planning, construction, 
supervision, and operation and maintenance. The replacements will be selected 
from approximately 350 Bureau vehicles which meet the minimum replacement 
standards of the Bureau of the Budget. The minimum standards for replace- 
ment are that such vehicles must be operated for 60,000 miles or 6 years, which- 
ever occurs first. Eight of the 129 vehicles are for use by other Interior Depart- 
ment agencies engaged in Missouri River Basin project activities. The eight 
for these other agencies of the Department will be selected from their vehicles 
meeting the same minimum standards. 


Replacements: 
ee ee 8 hel ema mt gee 
Over 6 years 


Mr. Brastry. The second change which should be called to the at- 
tention of the committee is the deletion of the limitation on the amount 
that may be expended for services as authorized by section 15 of the 
act of August 2, 1946. In the 1951 appropriation act the committee 

laced a limitation of $100,000 on the amount that could be expended 
for such purposes. 
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Mr. Norrett. If that is deleted, then there will be no limitation 
on that, would there? 

Mr. Brastry. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. We also propose the 
deletion of the requirement when authorized by the Secretary for the 
same reason as I explained in connection with the language for the 
Bonneville Power Administration. 

Mr. Norre.u. If it is not authorized by the Secretary—— 

Mr. Brastey. The act still requires it to be approved by the head 
of the department. 

Mr. Norrexi. All right. Proceed. 

Mr. Brastey. The next change is the proposed deletion of the lan- 
guage appearing at the bottom of page 110, reading as follows: 
payments to school districts as authorized by law (48 U. S. C. 385a and 618 (a) 
{e)), including payments on account of dependents of employees in field offices 
in project areas engaged in construction and related activities. 

Last year Congress passed an act giving the Federal Security Agency 
authority to provide financial assistance for local educational agen- 
cies in areas affected by Federal activities. Since the Federal Security 
Agency has authority for this purpose now, the language should be 
deleted from the appropriation for the Bureau of Reclamation. 

The next change is the deletion of “as authorized by law” followin 
the authority for studies of recreational uses of reservoir areas an 
the insertion of additional new language as follows: 
and investigation and recovery of archaeological and paleontological remains 
in such areas in the same manner as provided for in the act of August 21, 1935 
(16 U. 8. C. 461-467). 

The new language, Mr. Chairman, is similar to that that we have 
attempted to obtain in the past 2 years. We are again repeating our 
request. It is very important that studies be conducted in connection 
with reclamation activities in order that the value of the archeological 
remains will not be forever lost after the reservoir is flooded. 

I would like to insert in the record a statement prepared in the 
ons ne cae Office in connection with the winds “as authorized 

law. 
Mr. Norretu. All right. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 

GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, 
Washington, November 2, 1950. 
OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 


THE CoMPTROLLER GENERAL: In connection with the accounting systems work 
at the Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the Interior, an important problem 
has arisen which requires immediate decision as it affects the allotment and 
advance of funds to other governmental agencies as well as the accounting for 
limitations. The problem is stated in the following paragraphs. 

The Interior Department Appropriation Act for 1951 provides, in part, as 
follows: “Except for the emergency fund established in the First Deficiency 
Appropriation Act, 1949, the unexpended balance on June 30, 1950, of the sums 
heretofore appropriated for the Bureau of Reclamation which were made 
available until expended shall be classified under the corresponding heads 
herein established, shall be transferred to and merged with the amounts appro- 
priated under those headings and shall be available for the purposes therein 
specified.” 

Certain moneys appropriated by the Interior Department Appropriation Act, 
1950, and made available until expended were carried over to the new fiscal year. 
The 1950 Appropriation Act provided among other things “That funds appro- 
priated for the Bureau of Reclamation shall be available for expenditure through 
the facilities of the National Park Service in amounts of not to exceed $25,000 
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for any one reservoir area for studies of recreational areas and planning for their 
utilization * * *,” 

In lieu of the language just quoted from the 1950 Appropriation Act, the 1951 
Appropriation Act makes moneys available for “studies of recreational uses of 
reservoir areas, as authorized by law.” 

Question has arisen whether the effect of the merger provision quoted above is 
to make 1950 funds carried to 1951 subject only to provisions of the 1951 act or 
whether such funds remain available in accordance with the items of the act by 
which they were first made available. Specifically, the question is whether 
(assuming that the 1951 language quoted in the fourth paragraph of this memo- 
randum does not by itself provide sufficient authority for transfer of funds to the 
National Park Service) moneys carried over to the 1951 appropriation remain 
available for expenditure in accordance with the provisions and subject to the 
limitations of the 1950 act relating to transfers to the National Park Service 
quoted above. 

Before this division approves the allotment pattern and the method of account- 
ing for limitations, your instructions are requested. 

WALTER F’, FREsE, 
Chief, Accounting Systems Division. 


JANUARY 10, 1951. 
CuIeF, ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS DtvisION : 

Returned. The language “studies of recreational uses of reservoir areas, as 
authorized by law” contained in the General Appropriation Act, 1951, constitutes 
general authority for the use of reclamation funds for such studies which are 
specifically authorized by law, but does not authorize the transfer of such funds 
to the National Park Service. However, such funds may be transferred to other 
departments, agencies, or bureaus (including the National Park Service) under 
the provisions of section 601 of June 30, 1932 (41 Stat. 417), as amended. See 
page 562 of the hearings before United States Senate on the Interior Department 
Appropriations for the fiscal year 1951. 

While the new funds appropriated therefor in the General Appropriation Act, 
1951, as well as the unexpended balances of prior-year appropriations, are 
available for studies of recreational uses of reservoir areas, as authorized by 
law, there remains the question of whether the unexpended balances of prior year 
appropriations, which were available for such studies on all reservoir areas but 
restricted to $25,000 for any one reservoir area, are still available for expendi- 
ture to such extent for such purposes even though now transferred to and merged 
with the 1951 appropriations. 

By the insertion of the words “as authorized by law” over the objection of the 
Department of the Interior that such words suggested that no expenditures could 
be made without other specific legislation (p. 558 of Senate hearings cited above), 
it is clear that the Congress intended that such studies beginning after June 30, 
1950, be made only when specifically authorized by law. However, the record is 
silent as to whether such funds may be used to complete the studies which were 
previously started and which were not specifically authorized by law. ‘There is 
no indication that the Congress by merging the various appropriations intended 
to restrict any prior authority of the Bureau of Reclamation and it is unrea- 
sonable to assume that the Congress intended that such studies previously begun 
be terminated on July 1, 1950, since to do so would result in most instances in a 
total loss to the Government of the amounts previously expended therefor. 
Accordingly, it is concluded that the prior-year unexpended balances may be 
transferred, as heretofore, te the National Park Service for the completion of 
studies of recreational uses of reservoir areas begun by that Service prior to June 
30, 1950, but subject to the $25,000 limitation. 

The accounting system for the Bureau of Reclamation should be established 
accordingly. 

Linpsay C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


Mr. Beastey. The next change appears near the end of the para- 
graph on page 111, which proposes the deletion of limitations on the 
amounts that could be expended from certain other appropriations in 
connection with general administrative expenses. 
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Mr. Norretu. If that is done now, then there would be no limit on 
what you could spend if you had the money from those accounts? 

Mr. BrEastey. geke not say there would be no limit, since the 
language still refers to appropriations for certain purposes. Inas- 
much as the amounts are identified with those purposes, I would sa 
there would still be a limitation on the amount that could be expended. 

It would eliminate the necessity of having to have accounting rec- 
ords for expenditures against such limitations, but for administrative 
a there would still be a restriction on the amounts that could 

expended. 

Mr. Norreti. The accounting angle is all you desire the change for? 

Mr. Breastey. In my opinion that is the primary purpose. 

Mr. Norrett. You do not desire to anh more money? It is solely 
an accounting proposition? Is that it? 

Mr. Brastey. Yes, sir; we could not spend more money because 
there the amounts are identified in the budget for basin surveys and 
general engineering and research, for reconnaissance and for the 
other purposes mentioned in the language. 

Mr. Norretu. The accounting angle then is the main thing that you 
are concerned about, is it ? 

Mr. Brastey. Yes, sir. The next change appears on page 113 and 
involves the proposed deletion of the paragraph relating to the limita- 
tion on the funds that could be expended for force account work. 

Mr. Norre.y. We understand that very well. 

Mr. Brastry. The language, “Appropriation of certain payments,” 
appearing on page 114 is proposed for deletion by reason of the 
fact that it na made a continuing appropriation and is no longer 
required in the annual Appropriation Act. The same explanation 
applies to the proposed deletion of the language on page 115, “Refunds 
and returns.” The next, and I believe the last change for the Bureau 
of Reclamation, appears on pages 116, 117, and 118, and proposes the 
deletion of the authorization approved by Congress last year for the 
transfer of the Ephrata Air Force Base to the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr. Norrety. That completes Reclamation, does it not? 

Mr. Brastey. Yes, sir. 


Turspay, Marc 13, 1951. 
Mr. Norretyi. There being a quorum present, the committee will 
please come to order. I believe we are ready to start on the Geolog- 
ical Survey, Mr. Beasley, and you will designate as you did yester- 
day the language changes and give us the same information that we 
requested yesterday. 


GEOLOGICAL SuRVEY 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Mr. Brastry. The next changes — on page 125, administrative 
changes of the Geological Survey. All of the changes appearing on 


that page have been discussed except for the number of passenger 
motor vehicles to be purchased. I will insert in the record at this 
point a statement in justification of such purchases. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLE LIMITATION 


A reduction, from 129 to 117, in the number of passenger motor vehicles that 
may be purchased from “Surveys, investigations, and research, Geological Sur- 
vey” is recommended for the fiscal year 1952. Eighty of the 117 are for replace- 
ment of worn-out and unserviceable vehicles, all of which will be at least 6 
years old or have been driven more than 60,000 miles at the time of trade-in. 
Thirty-seven additional cars are needed in connection with the expanded pro- 
grams in topographic mapping, geologic and water resources investigations, land 
classification, and mineral-lease supervision, involving an increase of about 650 
employees over the 1951 estimate. 


Mr. Norrety. Are there any questions? 
If not, let us proceed to the next item. 


Bureau or Mines 


CONSTRUCTION 


Mr, Brastey. The next changes appear at page 134 in the appro- 
priation item for “Construction, Bureau of Mines.” The first change 
is the elimination of the amount to be available for liquidation of 
obligations incurred pursuant to authority granted in the Interior 
Department Appropriation Act, 1950, for the Anthracite Research 
Laboratory and for the drainage tunnel, Leadville, Colo. 

The second change is the elimination of the provision which author- 
ized the merger of prior-year construction appropriations with the 
new appropriation structure approved in the 1951 appropriation act. 

Mr. Norreu. If that is made covering both changes, what will the 
effect be? 

Mr. Brastey. The elimination of this language does not change or 
broaden our authority in any manner whatever. Inasmuch as there 
are no amounts included in the 1952 appropriation for liquidation of 
contract authority, there is no need for such language. And since the 
provision relating to the merger appropriations has served its pur- 
pose, that language is no longer necessary. 

The third change is the addition of new language, as follows: 

Provided, That the unused balance of the contract authorization of $15,000,000 
granted in the Interior Department Appropriation Act, 1946, under the head 
“Synthetic liquid fuels,” is hereby rescinded. 

The purpose of this language is to cancel out the unused portion 
of the contract authorization granted in the 1946 Appropriation Act. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


The next changes appear on page 139, “Administrative provisions, 
Bureau of Mines.” All of these changes have been discussed except 
for the number of passenger motor vehicles to be purchased. I will 
insert in the sical at this point a statement in justification of the 
purchase of automobiles. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


BuREAU OF MINES 
AUTHORIZATION FOR PURCHASE OF AUTOMOBILES 


Purchase of automobiles—Authorization is requested for the purehasé of 15! 
automobiles, of which 130 are for replacement only. 

The 130 automobiles requested for replacement represents approximately 23 
percent of the Bureau’s fleet of automobiles. All of the cars recommended for 
replacement are 1942 models or older, and in fair or poor condition, and should 
be replaced as soon as possible to insure economical operations. 

The 21 new automobiles recommended for 1952 are for the following purposes: 


Tignite resedrch IADOretory aon i eh i Se te ene 2 
(Two additional automobiles will be required in the operation of 
the lignite research laboratory at Grand Forks, N. Dak. An increase 
of $30,304 is requested for 1952 to carry on the research program on 
the scale more nearly approaching that authorized by the Congress. 
The laboratory serves as a headquarters for many research projects 
that are conducted in the field at lignite mining and processing opera- 
tions. (One example is research on methods of storage for lignite to 
prevent spontaneous combustion. Experimental storage piles are 
maintained under observation at operations many miles from the 
laboratory that are only accessible by automobile.) In addition, the 
work of the laboratory requires frequent trips to commercial plants 
and other laboratories for inspection of operations, conduct of tests, 
and consultation. Very often several hundred pounds of expensive 
scientific testing equipment must be transported on these trips.) 
AMET RIIDS THOR. LRDORRIOEG orn ine sth stk eect nner een 1 
(One additional automobile will be required in the operation of 
the anthracite research laboratory at Schuylkill Haven, Pa. An addi- 
tional $13,500 is recommended in the 1952 estimate for the operation 
of this laboratory. The laboratory serves as headquarters for many 
research projects that are conducted in the field at anthracite mining 
and processing operations. In addition, the work of the laboratory 
requires frequent trips to commercial plants and other laboratories 
for inspection of operations, conduct of tests, and consultation. Very 
often several hundred pounds of expensive scientific testing equipment 
must be transported on these trips.) 
ge Patel bid Leen ps dee Rte Ei Rt A RIEL Se CATE CE ESS ae Omen Gy 1 
(One additional automobile for the program pertaining to coal- 
mining methods and reduction of losses is recommended. An increase 
of $76,000 is recommended in 1952 for this subactivity.) 
Mineral survey of the Arkansas-White and Red River Basins____________ 8 
(Eight new automobiles will be needed to do the necessary field 
work in connection with this program. An additional $200,000 is 
recommended in 1952 for mineral surveys of the Arkansas-White and 
Red River Basins.) 
Mineral survey of New England-New York area_____-______--______ 4 
(An increase of $100,000 is recommended in 1952 for this survey. 
Four new automobiles will be needed in conducting the surveys. ) 














ARTI SA SES A SA Co OD ATEN Nea Lieto Me oath 5 
(The five additional automobiles are needed in connection with th 
expanded program contemplated in 1952.) 
| ERE ERR Se SvRaeee Bek Oh SN SP MMS TO OE ey A Ee Ree 21 


Mr. Jensen. I note you have deleted or bracketed out in a number 
of instances the words “personal service in the District of Columbia.” 
Why is that? 

Mr. Brastry. As explained yesterday, Mr. Jensen, prior to the 

assage of the Administrative Expenses Act of 1950, the law pro- 
ibited the employment of persons at the seat of government unless 
the appropriation specifically authorized such employment. Inasmuch 
as the Administrative Expenses Act of 1950 repealed that provision 
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of the law, the language is no longer required in the appropriation 
text. 

Mr. Norretu. I think it is a question of what action you want to 
take on it when we mark up the bill. 

Mr. Brastxy. This deletion is pursuant to an act of Congress. 

Mr. Jensen. If you leave out this language: 


may be expended for personal services in the District of Columbia— 


they cannot use this money for personal services in the District of 
Columbia, is that right? 

Mr. Brastey. They could use it. 

Mr. Furcoto. Whether it is in or out. 

Mr. Jensen. Can use it whether it is in or not. 

Mr. Furcoto. It is superfiuous now in view of this law the Congress 
passed. What did we do in 1950? 

Mr. Brastry. You passed an act that was called the Administrative 
Expenses Act which amended certain provisions of law relating to 
expenditures for administrative purposes. In addition, you repealed 
certain laws that required specific language in the appropriations 
acts before expenditures could be made for certain purposes. 

_ Mr. Norretx. If there are no further questions on it, we will go to 
the next one. 

Mr. Brastey. The next change appears on page 140 in the middle 
of the paragraph on that page. It proposes the deletion of the lan- 
guage under the proviso as follows: “in the act making appropriations 
for” and adding the new word “to.” That is merely a change in 
structure of language and does not modify the authority in any way. 

The next change is the deletion of the paragraph appearing at the 
bottom of page 140 which authorized the Veterans’ Administration 
to transfer to the Bureau of Mines certain land in Minnesota. The 
transfer has been made pursuant to that provision and the language 
is no longer necessary. 


NATIONAL Park SERVICE 


MANAGEMENT AND PROTECTION 


The next change appears on page 142 under the appropriation item 
“Management and protection, National Park Service”. It is pro- 
posed to delete that part of the proviso reading as follows: 
the unexpended balance of the appropriation under the head “Mississippi River 


Parkway” in the Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1950, shall be trans- 
ferred to and merged with this appropriation, 


and add new language as shown in the budget as follows: 


not to exceed $49,000 of the appropriation granted under this head for the fiscal 
year 1951 shall remain available during the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Norreti. Explain what that will do. 

Mr. Brastry. I would be glad to do that and also explain to the 
committee a change in the language that we would like to have over 
that as submitted in the budget document. The act of August 24, 
1949, Public Law 262, authorized an appropriation of $250,000 for 
a survey to determine the feasibility of constructing a parkway along 
the route of the Mississippi River. Of that amount, $150,000 was 
provided by the second supplemental appropriation act of 1950 and 
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$100,000 was provided by the Interior Department Appropriation 
Act of 1951. 

The law required that the survey be completed before August 24, 
1951. However, we have been unable to proceed with the work in a 
manner that would permit us to complete the report by the time speci- 
fied in the law. This delay has been occasioned largely by the need for 
the Public Roads Administration to devote its efforts to more impor- 
tant work. It is necessary, therefore, that we obtain authority to carry 
the unexpended balances forward to the 1952 fiscal year in order that 
the work may be continued. We now find that the work has been re- 
tarded even to a greater extent than was involved at the time the 
budget document was prepared. For that reason, we would like to see 
the language changed to provide that all of the unexpended balance 
shall remain available to complete the work. 

Mr. Norrevt. What was your unexpended balance; do you know? 

Mr. Breastey. At the present time, it appears that it is going to be 
in the neighborhood of $75,000. 

Mr. Norreti. Will you be able to complete this investigation or in- 
vestigations that were originally contemplated with the balance of 
funds that you have on hand? 

Mr. Brastery. Yes; it is believed that we can complete the survey 
and prepare the report. 

Mr. Norret. It is just a question of when you can get to it? 

Mr. Brastry. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Norrett. Do you want to let the money remain available sub- 
ject to your use when and as you can do the work ? 

Mr. Brastry. That is correct. Of course, the most important aspect 
of the job remaining is the preparation of the report; otherwise the 
value of all the work that has been done would be lost until we can 
complete the report. 

Mr. Norretit. You might comment on the reason you were unable 
to complete the work in time. Did the national emergency do much 
to retard the work? 

Mr. Brastey. Yes, sir; the Bureau of Public Roads found that its 
facilities were required in connection with projects that had a much 
higher priority in connection with the defense program than would the 
survey of feasibility of a parkway along the Mississippi River. 

a Norre.u. The Bureau of Roads has to do the major part of the 
work ¢ 

Mr. Brastry. That is correct. We call upon the Bureau of Public 
Roads to—— ; 

Mr. Norrey. At any rate, it can be assumed that as soon as you 
get to it, the money will remain available if this language is changed 
as you suggested and will be completed as expeditiously as possible? 

Mr. Brastry. That is correct. I would like to insert in the record 
“ this point the language that would be necessary to accomplish 
that. 

(The language referred to is as follows :) 


: Provided, That the unexpended balance of the appropriation granted under this 
head for the fiscal year 1951 for the “Mississippi River Parkway” shall remain 
available during the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Furcoro. The purpose of this is to let you complete a survey 
that has been started? In other words, is that the purpose of this 
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survey and the réport as leading up to the final conclusion that the 
road either is or is not essential ? 

Mr, Beastey. The purpose of the authorization was to determine 
the feasibility of a parkway along the Mississippi River. _ 

Mr. Furcor. In other words, the purpose is to determine whether 
or not there should be some sort of new construction some place‘ 

Mr. Brastey. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Furcoto. Has that survey been started ? 

Mr. Brastey. The survey has been started and has been underway 
since early in 1950. 

Mr. Furcoxo. I do not know how close you are to this; but the sur- 
vey has been made and the report has not been written yet as I get it. 
Is it a situation where something would be wasted. 

Mr. Beastey. I would not consider it as being wasted because you 
still have the results of the survey. 

Mr. Furcoto. You still have all the information and if for some 
reason the authorities should determine that such a road is good, it 
could be possible not to go ahead and spend any money in connection 
with it now. In that situation, then, of course, you would not want 
this money at this time. You would rather have it postponed. 

Mr. Beastey. I think it would be better to state that the survey and 
report should be completed. We do not have authority to construct 
such a parkway. It would still require an act of Congress authorizing 
the construction of the parkway and the appropriation of funds for 
the construction of it. 

Mr. Furcoto. In other words, if we can jump the gun a little bit 
for the purpose of my discussion with you, if there were not to be any 
such authorization in the immediate future regardless of what the sur- 
vey might show, then there would be absolutely no harm in postponing 
this particular item. The work that has been done would be just as 
effective 5 years from now, and you would not have to go back and do 
it all over, because that survey would have been completed, but not 
written up. Would that be a fair statement to make? 

Mr. Brastey. I would not say that it would be proper to assume 
that attitude for the reason that the persons engaged in the survey may 
not be available when you pick the work up. It would cost more money 
to pick the work up. 

Mr. Furcoxro. It is a situation where it actually should be com- 
pleted in order to do it in a business-like and efficient way ? 

Mr. Beastry. That is correct. 

Mr. Furcoro. I believe I understand that. 

Mr. Brastry. Out of the $250,000 appropriated, approximately 
$175,000 has been expended and it is practically a completed project. 

Mr. Furcoro. I was under a little misconception of the picture and 
I wanted to ask you that. 

Mr. Norretx. All right, the next item please, Mr. Beasley. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Brastey. The next change appears on page 150 under the item, 


Construction, National Park Service. The first change is the dele- 
tion of $7,935,000 and the insertion of $1,150,000 for the liquidation 
of obligations incurred pursuant to contract authorization. The 
entire amount of $1,150,000 for liquidation of contract authorization 
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pertains to the Independence National Historical Park, Pa. This 
will complete the liquidation of the contract authorization by Con- 
gress for that purpose. 

Mr. Fenton. That is all the money they want? 

Mr. Beastey. Yes, sir; it will complete the amount authorized to be 
appropriated for that purpose. 

The next change is the deletion of the proviso authorizing the 
unexpended balances of prior-year appropriations to be merged with 
the new ee item authorized in the 1951 Appropriation 
Act. That has served its purpose and is no longer necessary. It is 
also proposed to delete the proviso that authorized $150,000 in the 
1951 Appropriation Act for the management, protection, and mainte- 
nance and rehabilitation of the Independence Hall, grounds, and 
structures in that park since the a for this purpose have been 
included in the management appropriation for the National Park 
Service. This language should be deleted from the contruction item. 

The next change in that item is new language as follows— 
and $3,000,000 is for liquidation of obligations incurred pursuant to authority 
contained in section 4 (b) of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1950. 

This language is for the purpose of liquidating the contract authori- 
zation that was contained in the act mentioned. 

Mr. Norrett. That would cover the entire contract authorization? 

Mr. Brastry. That would cover the amount of contract authoriza- 
tion granted by the Congress. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


The next changes appear on page 157, “Administrative provisions 
of the National Park Service.” All of these changes have been dis- 
cussed except for the purchase of passenger motor vehicles. I will 
insert in the record a statement in justification of the motor vehicles 
to be purchased in the 1952 Appropriations Act. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


NATIONAL ParK SERVICE 
AUTHORIZATION TO PURCHASE PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES 1952 BUDGET ESTIMATES 


The budget estimates propose the purchase of 22 passenger motor vehicles, of 
which 19 are for replacing existing vehicles, and three are additional vehicles. 

All of the 19 vehicles proposed for replacement have been driven from 60,000 
to 135,000 miles, and range in age from 4 to 12 years. These old vehicles are 
beyond the stage of economical repair, and no longer provide safe and dependable 
transportation, essential in many of the parks and.monuments which are located 
in out-of-the-way places, and where terrain is mountainous or road conditions 
unsatisfactory. 

Two of the three additional vehicles proposed for purchase are needed to carry 
out the program of making surveys of recreational, historical, and archeological 
resources of the Arkansas-White and Red River Basins, and of the New England- 
New York area; the third vehicle is proposed for use of the forestry and fire- 
control staff of the region 4 office. 

The surveys contemplated in the Arkansas-White and Red River Basins and 
in the New York-New England areas will cover a wide territory, and could not 
be carried out with any semblance of economy or efficiency without automotive 
transportation. The Arkansas-White and Red River Basins alone cover an area 
of 28,000 square miles. The individual sites to be studied are often located in 
areas far from railheads or other centers served by common carrier. 
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The major portion of expenses of the forestry staff located in the region 4 office, 
other than for personal services, is for travel expenses, These expenses are 
incurred in visiting the parks and monuments for inspection purposes, determine 
forestry needs, supervision of training programs, and to provide technical direc- 
tion in the fighting of forest fires. The forestry staff in the region 4 office must 
now depend upon the assignment of vehicles purchased for use of other organ- 
izations. As it is uncertain when those vehicles will be required, there is also 
uncertainty as to whether a vehicle will be available. Accordingly, it is proposed 
to purchase a vehicle for permanent assignment to that staff, so that it may be 
available at all times. This is particularly important during periods of high-fire 
hazards in the forests located in region 4, which are a considerable distance 
from the regional office. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Brastey. The next changes appear on page 165 under the item 
“Construction, Fish and Wildlife Service,” and propose the deletion 
of the language which provided $50,000 of the 1951 Appropriation 
Act to be used for the liquidation of obligations incurred pursuant to 
contract authorization. 

Mr. Norretu. There is no contractual obligation left? 

Mr. Beastey. No contractual obligations remaining. 


MIGRATORY BIRD CONSERVATION FUND 


The next change appears on page 169, “Migratory bird conservation 
fund, Fish and Wildlife Service.” ‘The budget proposes the deletion 
of this paragraph since the appropriation made last year provided 
that the funds would be made available on a continuing basis and the 


retention of this language is not necessary in the annual appropriation 
act. 


The next change sppeere on page 172. 


Mr. Norreti. Let us have one more question about that. I do not 
quite understand that. You want to carry over the unexpended bal- 
ance, is that the idea there? 

Mr. Brastey. No, sir; this language has been carried in the annual 
appropriation act in the past years for the purpose of appropriating 
the receipts deposited in the Treasury from the sale of duck stamps. 

Mr. Norrewy. Is that where we derived that large sum of money that 
we appropriate back to the States on a cooperative basis? 


Mr. Beastey. No; you are thinking of Federal aid in wildlife resto- 
ration. 


Mr. Norreti. This is stamp income? 

Mr. Brastry. This is the duck stamp income and under the law is 
authorized to be appropriated. 

Mr. Norreti. Whatever the income is. 

Mr. Brastry. That is correct. 

Mr. Furcoro. This is just another one of those where it is a ques- 
tion of whether you want to take a look every year. 

Mr. Brastey. That is right. 

Mr. Furcoxo. In a sense, what it does is takes away a little bit of 
the supervisory power, if you want to put it that way, of the subcom- 
mittee on appropriations. With this language out it means we do not 
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take another look at its specificially each year. If there were the 
language in, we would more or less be compelled to take a look at it. 

Mr. Fenton. That is right. 

Mr. Beastey. On the other hand, I think the record should show—— 

Mr. Furcoro. One that is practically done anyway. 

Mr. Brastey. The operations under this fund will be reflected in 
the annual budget and it will still be before the committee. 

Mr. Norrett. How much does that amount to in a year on the aver- 
age, if you know? 

Mr. Brastey. It is estimated that in the current fiscal year a total of 
$3,800,000 would be received through the sale of duck stamps and the 
same amount is estimated for 1952. 

Mr. Norreti. What does the basic law require you to do with that 
money ¢ 

Mr. Brastery. It is used in connection with furthering the activi- 
ties relating to migratory birds. 

Mr. Norrett. Do you maintain reservations for them? What 
do you do? 

Mr. Brastry. It covers two types of activities: The enforcement of 
the act relating to migratory birds, and the aequtisition and develop- 
ment and maintenance of migratory bird refuges. 

Mr. Norretx. I notice down here on page 171 of the bill that ten 
percent of the funds available is for expenses in enforcing migratory 
bird acts and the expense of the Post Office Department for delivering, 
issuing, and accounting for the stamp. Now then, the balance of 90 
percent is used for the acquisition of reservations and so on? 

Mr. Beastey. That is correct. 

Mr. Norretu. The Fish and Wildlife service is the judge as to 
whether these things shall be constructed and operated ? 

Mr. Beastey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. Do they have to expend the whole amount that is col- 
lected here? 

Mr. Brastry. No; we do not have to expend the whole amount. Any 
unused portion is carried forward into the next year and in the event 
it is needed —— 

Mr. Fenton. Who determines how that is to be done? 

Mr. Beastey. The Fish and Wildlife Service determines the amount 
to be expended for the purpose of the act. At the end of the fiscal year 
1950, there was an unobligated balance of more than $414 million 
that had not been used. And this amount is carried forward each 
year, approximately the same amount. 

Mr. Fenton. What is the balance now? What have we got in it that 
has not been used ? 

Mr. Beastey. The balance would be approximately $414 million 
at this time. The current operations are at about the same level as 
revenues. 

Mr. Jensen. The Fish and Wildlife Service takes suggestions from 
the Izaak Walton League and conservation associations all over the 
country ? 

Mr. Brastey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. In fact, as I understand it, the Fish and Wildlife peo- 
ple listen to a great degree to what the conservation associations of the 
States and local communities want in the administration of this act 
and the expenditure of this money. 

Mr. Brastey. They cooperate very closely with those groups.: 
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FEDERAL AID IN WILDLIFE RESTORATION 


The next change appears on page 172, “Federal aid in wildlife resto- 
ration.” It is proposed to delete this language for the same reason 
that we are proposing the deletion of the language just previously 
discussed. The language last year provided that the funds would 
remain available on a continuing basis. 

Mr. Norrext. This is the fund I had reference to a while ago; is it 
not ? 

Mr. Brastey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norretw. I believe during the last World War that there accu- 
mulated some $10,000,000 or $11,000,000 to the credit of this fund in 
the Treasury. 

Mr. Brastey. I believe it is about $13,000,000, Mr. Chairman. 
That is the unappropriated balance of the revenues derived from the 
tax on the sale of firearms, shells, and cartridges. The current author- 
ization is the appropriation of all annual revenues, but there does 
remain an unappropriated balance of about $13,000,000. 

Mr. Norrei. This is the item that the committee thought during 
the last World War ITI emergency should not all be expended each 
year. There should have been an accumulation in the account due the 
shortage of labor and material. We declined to appropriate the total 
amount of income and appropriated part of it and kept in reserve the 
balance. The receipts were accumulated, and that is the reason 
$13,000,000 is unappropriated. We did not appropriate all of the 
money that came in, not that we wanted to take the amount of money 
away from you, but due to the fact that we had such a shortage of 
labor and materials I thought then and I think now that was a wise 
policy. I do not believe that all this money under certain circum- 
stances should he expended as it comes in. A man is only able to 
accumulate for old age and the time he reaches retirement or the time 
he gets into distressed conditions, rainy days, sometimes we say, by 
accumulating a part of his income and save it until he reaches a period 
when he needs it. So I do not agree on the theory that all this money 
that comes in every year ought to always be expended. I may be 
wrong about that. I happen to know that some of the associations of 
the country did not agree with us on our attitude, but I will say that 
I still think we were right. But we understand what this is. 


FEDERAL AID IN FISH RESTORATION AND MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Brastry. The next change appears on page 175 and is new 
language for “Federal aid in fish restoration and management.” This 
item was discussed during hearings with representatives of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. I know of nothing that should be specifically 
mentioned in connection with this language. The purpose is to accom- 
plish in connection with the fish restoration program the same thing 
that is done in connection with wildlife restoration. 

Mr. Fenton. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MANAGEMENT OF NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGES 


Mr. Brastry. The next change appears on page 177, “Management 
of national wildlife refuges.” It is proposed to delete the language 
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since the appropriation act last year provided that the revenues men- 
tioned in this language should be available on a sosteeming basis. 
Consequently, the language is no longer necessary in the annual appro- 
priation act. 


ADMINISTRATION OF PRIBILOF ISLANDS 


New language is proposed on page 179 for administration of the 
Pribilof Islands. The language provides for appropriation of an 
amount equal to 60 percent of the proceeds covered into the Treasury 
from operations on the Pribilof Islands. ‘This item was also discussed 
at the time representatives of the Fish and Wildlife were before the 
committee and there is nothing additional that needs to be called to the 
attention of the committee. 

Mr. Norrett. As I understand, that is in conformity with the law 
that was passed by the Congress. 

Mr. Brastey. Congress passed a law which authorized the appro- 
priation of the proceeds from the sale of seal skins and other products. 

Mr. Norreti. This does nothing except to appropriate the money 
according to that law? 

Mr. Beastry. That is correct. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


The next changes appear on page 181, “Administrative provisions 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service.” All of these changes have been 
discussed except for the purchase of passenger motor vehicles. I will 
insert in the record a statement of the justification of the number of 
such vehicles to be purchased during the fiscal year 1952. I also will 
place in the record at this point a statement in justification of the 
purchase of the six aircraft mentioned in the language. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


FIsH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
STATEMENT RE PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES 


The estimates for the Fish and Wildlife Service provide for the purchase of 
not to exceed 91 passenger motor vehicles, of which 74 shall be for replacement. 
The 74 vehicles to be replaced will have been operated for more than 60,000 miles, 
and many of them will have been operated in excess of 80,000 miles. A consider- 
able portion of this mileage has been over poor roads in all kinds of weather, 
and the vehicles in question can no longer be operated or maintained economically. 

The 17 new cars to be purchased are required for new or expanding activities 
contemplated by the estimates. Of this number, three are for the use of enforce- 
ment officers in enforcing the new Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Convention Act 
and three for other enforcement personnel. Four are required for use of field 
agents collecting fishery statistics, and one for use in studies of Atlantic coast 
fisheries authorized by Public Law 730, Highty-first Congress. Of the six new 
vehicles remaining, three are required for the use of game management agents 
enforcing wildlife protective laws, one for necessary travel in connection with 
the acquisition of land, primarily in wildlife management areas in California, 
one by the Branch of Wildlife Research in connection with its activities under 
the Migratory Bird Treaty Act and the Migratory Hunting Stamp Act and one 
for use in administering the Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration Act. 


STATEMENT RE PURCHASE OF AIRCRAFT 


The estimates of the Fish and Wildlife Service also provide for the purchase 
of six aircraft, all of which are for replacement. The aircraft to be replaced 
are now in their ninth year of operation and are no longer considered to be 
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economical of operation. They are obsolete models which are not manufactured 
at the present time and many replacement parts for them are not available. 

Of the six aircraft scheduled for replacement, two are for use in predatory 
animal control operations, two for use in wildlife population studies, one for 
administration of refuges in Alaska, and one for law enforcement work in Alaska. 

Mr. Norreiy. What about the aircraft language? Is that new lan- 
guage ¢ 

Mr. Brastey. There is a change in the language. Last year you 
authorized the purchase of 10 aircraft of which 6 could be purchased 
for replacement only. This year we are requesting authorization to 
purchase six for replacement only. 

Mr. JEnsEN. I believe at least three of those are used in Alaska, are 
they not? 

Mr. Beasiey. They operate more than that in Alaska, Mr. Jensen. 
I do not have the number used in Alaska, but I will be glad to insert 
that information in the record, the number in operation in Alaska and 
the number in operation in the United States. 

Mr. Jensen. I do not know that it is so necessary to insert those 
figures. I do know that the need for airplanes by the Fish and Wild- 
life Service in Alaska is much more justified than the use of airplanes. 
in the mainland because of the fact there are many places you cannot 
get to by automobile, such as inlets where the fish go up to spawn and 
where the fishermen like to poach and take fish out of season, and a lot 
of other things. The airplanes are very necessary to patrol those 
areas and get over a lot of territory in a hurry during certain seasons 
of the year. 

Mr. Brastry. They have been of outstanding value in connection 
with the enforcement of game laws and fishery regulations in Alaska. 

Mr. Fenron. Before proceeding, I would like to have an explana- 
tion of the administration of that Pribilof Islands. Does the 
language mean that of the proceeds taken then from the selling of 
products up there, 60 percent is just to take care of the whole 
administration ? 

Mr. Brastry. That is the purpose of this language. 

Mr. Frn'ron. To pay for itself? 

Mr. Brastey. Yes, sir. All of the operations would be financed 
out of the revenues and the remaining part of the revenues, 40 per- 
cent, would be a profit to the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. Frenvon. Then they are really paying for themselves. 

Mr. Jensen. And making a profit of about a million and a half a 
year. 

Mr. Fenton. I understand that. 

Mr. Norrevy. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Fenton. And that is, according to this, for two fiscal years. 

Mr. Brastey. This language is in a form that would make 60 per- 
cent of the proceeds available each year, but each year’s proceeds 
would remain available for use for two fiscal years. Any part that 
would be derived in the fiscal year 1952 and not expended by t! 
end of the fiscal year 1953 would revert to the Treasury of the United 
States and go to augment the amount that otherwise represents a net 
profit. 

Mr. Fenron. Thank you. 


80063—51—pt. 2——61 
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OFFICE OF TERRITORLES AND ISLAND POSSESSIONS 


ADMINISTRATION OF TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 


Mr. Brastey. The next change appears on page 182, Office of Terri- 
tories, the first change being in the title of the agency, changing it 
from Office of Territories and Island Possessions to Office of Terri- 
tories. The same change is also made with respect to the first appro- 
priation item, Administration of Territories. 

There are a number of changes in this paragraph, but they are al! 
designed to include the addition of American Samoa and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

Mr. Norretyi. Well, now, right on that point, I am not straight in 
my mind about the ability or possibility of this committee or the 
Congress in appropriating money for the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, especially those islands that we have in trust now 
since World War IT, Without some enabling act being passed by the 
Congress. I know what the United Nations has done. I know the 
treaty and all that. But I do not take it that a law or agreement 
by the United Nations is equivalent to a law passed by the Congress, 
and neither would actions of the United Nations eliminate the neces- 
sity of an authorizing act. Am I wrong on that? 

Mr. Brastry. I recognize the force of you argument, Mr. Chairman. 
I have always considered it necessary to have an act which authorizes 
an activity to be conducted by the Government before an appropria- 
tion may be made therefor. However, I think we have to recognize 
the situation the United States is in with respect to the trust terri- 
tories. It has assumed an obligation, and I am not one to judge 
whether we should insist on statutory authorization. 

Mr. Norretx. I do not mean that I am opposed to the matter. I 
do not mean that I am in favor of it. I have not passed on that. 
But I state frankly that I do not accept the authority of the State 
Department in cooperation with the United Nations to do something 
that will be construed or that should be construed as suspending the 
necessity of an authorizing act to be passed by the Congress. Rather, 
I think when we get added responsibility, say it is desirable, the 
next step should be to acquire an authorizing act from Congress 
that sets out the position of what the set-up is going to be rather 
than the State Department or Interior. Without that, we could have 
before us a budget for the trust islands of a billion dollars if some- 
body in the United Nations so decrees. Of course, we all know that 
is an absurd illustration; but I am saying there is no statutory limit 
as to what the positions would be, what they would pay, what the travel 
expenses would be—absolutely unlimited—and I do not want to set 
up a precedent that the United Nations will pass a law for us or 

something that could be construed as an authorizing act and we 
proceed to supply the money. I am talking as an individual mem- 
ber and not as chairman of this committee. I may be wrong, and 
we all understand what the situation is now. You have explained it 
to us thoroughly and that is something, though, I think that we should 
look into very carefully, because we are just beginning the era of being 
confronted with matters like this in the United Nations. I am not 
a believer in a world organization that will supplement the sovereign- 
ty of the United States, and I know that you and I and the rest of 
us are not. I know that is true. 
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Are there further questions on this item now ? 

Mr. Fenron. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Pursuing your thought, just 
what is the status now of that item, trust territories? Has a treaty 
been made, a real treaty? Does the treaty take the power of law 
and in that case the Senate only acts on the treaty, do they not? 
Does that mean that the Senate can just go ahead? 

Mr. Norrewwt. I think the United Nations through proper treaties 
or agreements, whatever they are, have given these islands in trust 
for us to administer. That is a job that we are confronted with. We 
have got no act of Congress on it. 

Mr. Fenton. The Senate has not acted as they do on treaties, have 
they ? 

Mr. Norreti, I do not know. 

Mr, Brastey. It is my understanding that the Trust Territories 
of the Pacific Islands have been placed under the jurisdiction of the 
United States pursuant to an agreement and not on treaty. I do 
not believe there have been any treaties growing out of the last 
war as yet. 

Mr. Norretx. I would like the record to show that we ought to have 
the trust islands to be ours, period. And I am in hearty accord if we 
do not have them. But I am highly in accord if we have a trust agree- 
ment over them. I am in agreement with that but it is the set-up now 
that I am interested in, whether we ought to have a high commissioner, 
whether we ought to have an assistant and whether we ought to have 
a great big set-up or a small set-up. It looks like the authority to tell 
us what 1s needed ought to be spelled out by Congress. I do not 
want to have to appropriate money, to get in the habit of appropriating 
money just because somebody enters into an agreement under the 
United Nations Charter which was ratified by the Senate. This might 
be all right. The next thing might not be all right; 1 do not know. 
I just think it is a bad procedure. We understand the situation, I 
guess, 

Are there any further questions on this item at this time? 

Mr. Furcoro. No questions, except commenting on the situation as 
you mentioned it. We more or less have taken over the responsibility 
of these things, not as possessions of ours or anything like that; or 
that the other nations have taken it over as possessions—but rather to 
have someone sort of manage them, to keep peace in a way looking for- 
ward eventually to some final and binding treaty. I can see readily, 
Mr. Chairman, where you perhaps might feel that the Congress itself 
should authorize the structural set-up of our administrative procedures 
there. But I also feel that if this country has agreed to accept the 
responsibility of keeping things going in the islands that we would be 
more or less sealed to go along and provide some money for the 
type of things we thought would be necessary for administration even 
if there perhaps may not be a strict authorization from the Congress 
itself. But I do agree with the general thought that the Congress 
should perhaps set. up what type of administration there should be. 

Mr. Fenton. I do not know. If the gentleman will yield to me 
at that point, what agreements do the other nations that are our allies 
have that have taken over some of these ? 

_Mr. Furcoro. I guess they are doing the same things in other sec- 
tions of the world where they have entered into an agreement to look 
alter a certain area. They have established their own administrative 
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set-up and have to assume some financial responsibility for that. I 
do not know whether you would figure this is comparable to the situa- 
tion in Germany where you have it divided into four sections; but 
that is essentially it, as I understand it. 
Mr. Fenron. I wonder whether Britain, for instance, pays for the 
administration of possessions that she is — osed to have in trust. 
Mr. Furcoto. They do it more reasonably, more efficiently, and 
more cheaply. 
Mr. Fenton. Or whether they do it on the grants that America is 
paying tothem. Ido not know whether we are paying all the freight 
or not. That is what I am trying to get at. Nobody seems to know. 
Mr. Furcoto. You can get some comments on that from Ireland. 
Mr. Brastey. I would like to mention before leaving this item the 
new proviso at the end of the language which would authorize appro- 
priations to be available for the purchase, maintenance, and operation 
of aircraft, and surface vessels for official and commercial trans- 
portation purposes found by the Secretary to be necessary in the 
public interest. That language was discussed yesterday. I am sure 
the members of the committee are acquainted with its purpose. 


ALASKA PUBLIC WORKS 


The next change appears on page 186, “Alaska public works.” 
The item, “Alaska public works,” is a new item in the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill. It appeared heretofore in the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act. The first change is the elimination of 
what we referred to as the side title. It is proposed for deletion to 
conform to the general pattern of appropriation structure for the 
Interior Department. The deletion of the words “relating to the 
development of the Territory of Alaska” is proposed for the purpose 
of conforming to our general appropriation pattern. The act of 
August 24, 1949, is fully descriptive of the work to be conducted. It 
is also proposed to eliminate the amount available for liquidation of 
contractual obligations since there were no contractual obligations 
authorized in the 1951 Appropriation Act. 

It is also proposed to eliminate the authorization for the purchase 
of passenger motor vehicles since none are requested in the 1952 
budget estimate. We also propose the deletion of the proviso that 
no part of this appropriation shall be available on any project until 
a certificate has been received from the Secretary of Defense that the 
installation of such facility will be of value in connection with the 
national defense. We feel that the Secretary of the Interior should 
have full authority for the determination of the projects to be 
constructed. 

Mr. Norreti. I presume, that being true, you would not tie any of 
such projects to the defense program or take the attitude that they 
are necessary in the defense program? 

Mr. Brastey. We would still be guided by the importance of the 
projects to the national defense program since all Government work 
now is determined largely by its relation to the national defense. 

Mr. Norrett. If you are going to be guided by what they say, what 
harm would that language do to be left in there? 
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Mr. Brastey. It makes difficult the formulation of a program if 
you are dependent upon the Secretary of Defense having to issue a 
certificate of necessity on these projects. 

Mr. Norret. I do not see how you would operate otherwise unless 
you used your own judgment, or if you are going to use their judg- 
ment, I do not see where the harm is. 

r. Beastry. We would operate very largely, Mr. Chairman, in 
the same manner as we now conduct the program for road construc- 
tion in Alaska. We obtain the views of the Defense Department in 
connection with all the roads in Alaska and are guided largely by 
their judgment. 

Mr. Furcoro. While undoubtedly as a practical matter you would 
go along with the same theory, nevertheless if this language is taken 
out, if you wanted to—which I assume you do not, but if you wanted 
to—vou could go ahead and work on something that even the Secre- 
tary of Defense felt strongly was completely unnecessary. That is 
right; is it not? 

Mr. Brastry. That would be possible. 

Mr. Furcoto. You probably would not do it; but this language, 
if it goes out, would permit you to do it. 

Mr. Norretx. If there are no other questions, let us proceed to 
the next item now, Mr. Beasley. 


CONSTRUCTION OF ROADS, ALASKA 


Mr. Brastey. The next change appears at page 188, “Construction 
of roads in Alaska.” We propose the deletion of the language which 
authorizes the Secretary to enter into contractual arrangements. We 
are not requesting any contractual authorization in 1952. We also 
propose the deletion of the proviso which authorized the merger of 
prior year appropriations with the new appropriation item included 
in the 1951 Appropriation Act. This proviso has served its purpose 
and is no longer necessary. 


CONSTRUCTION, ALASKA RAILROAD 


The next change appears on page 193, “Construction, Alaska 
Railroad.” We propose the deletion of the language authorizing a 
certain part of the appropriation to be available for the liquidation 
of obligations incurred under contractual authority. Since there was 
no contractual authority approved in the 1951 Appropriation Act, 
this language is not necessary in the 1952 Appropriation Act. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ALASKA RAILROAD 


The change on page 194, “Operation and maintenance, Alaska 
Railroad,” was explained in my opening statement. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


The next change appears on page 197 and proposes the deletion of 
the administrative provisions relating to the Office of Territories. 
The only authority contained in that provision related to the hire of 
passenger motor vehicles and printing and binding. The printing 
‘and binding was deleted, as discussed in my opening statement, and 
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the authority for the hire of passenger motor vehicles will appear in 
section 108 of the general provisions. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS PUBLIC WORKS 


The next change appears on page 198, “Virgin Islands public 
works.” The first change there is the deletion of the side title to con- 
form to the general appropriation pattern for Interior. 

The second change is the deletion of the language for obligations 
to be incurred pursuant to contractual authority. We are not re- 
questing any contractual authority in the 1952 Appropriation Act. 


GENERAL Provisions, DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 
TRANSFER OF FUNDS BETWEEN APPROPRIATIONS 


The next change appears on page 200 under section 105 of the gen- 
eral provisions relating to the Department of the Interior. In the 
second line, we propose new language as follows: “for expenditure 
or transfer.” The purpose of this change is to permit us to trans- 
fer funds between the appropriations for purposes authorized by that 
section. We were advised by the Comptroller General that we could 
not transfer funds between appropriations for expenditures made in 
connection with emergency reconstruction, replacement, or repair of 
buildings, utilities, or other facilities or equipment damaged or de- 
stroyed by fire, flood, storm, or other unavoidable causes. We feel 
that we should be permitted to transfer between appropriations when 
expenditures are made for that purpose in order to retain the expendi- 
tures in accordance with the performance type of budget that we have. 

I might explain that better by stating that if we are required to 
use any expenditures from construction appropriations by reason of 
damages resulting from storms or floods, the proper charge for such 
expenditures is against the maintenance and rehabilitation appro- 
priation and expenditures for such reflected against those appropria- 
tions rather than construction. 

Mr. Norrett. There would have to be no emergency existing if that 
language was adopted for warranting you to transfer money. You 
would have money just the same. 

Mr. Brastey. There is no question about the transfer if it were 
made for one of the purposes set forth in the provision. 

Mr. JensEN. Fire, flood, or storm. 

Mr. Brastey. That is correct. We could not transfer from a con- 
struction appropriation to an administrative appropriation unless it 
was in connection with an expenditure resulting from damage caused 
by fire, flood, storm, or other unavoidable cause. 

Mr. Norretn. Well, you would reduce that idea down to about a 
finer category. For instance, if we gave you emergency funds to be 
used in fighting fire or we will say in tepdicomarcl work, you could 
transfer that one to the other or the other way ? 

Mr. Beaster. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Norrevt. There would be no limitation in transferring emer- 
gency funds to be used, say, from fire to flood or storm, or any other 
emergency set out here in this statute? 

Mr. Brastey. That is correct. Before section 105 was approved 
for the first time in the 1951 Appropriation Act, this type of author- 
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ization appeared in connection with each bureau and it did permit 
the penal of funds between the appropriation items. In submitting 
our 1951 budget, we were under the impression that that would still 
be possible. But the General Accounting Office said that since you 
have had no language which authorized the transfer of funds, it could 
not be done. 

Mr. Norrewu. All right; I think we understand that now. 

Mr. Furcoto. May I ask a question there? Under the wording there 
“or transfer” could this tie in to that continuing fund that we have 
discussed on other occasions ? 

Mr. Brastey. No; it would not. Any continuing fund that we 
have is available for that purpose in itself. 

Mr. Furcoro. As I understand it, the continuing fund, in addition 
to certain of the purposes for which that is used such as Mr. Jensen 
and others of us me. gone into at different times during these hear- 
ings, is to meet expenses in time of an emergency. Would there be 
anything to prevent the Bureau from using the continuing fund, not 
for purposes of emergency primarily, for continuing these things 
which Mr. Jensen primarily and others of us have asked questions 
about. I do not believe it would be possible to construe this language 
to authorize transfer in the manner that you raise the question. Under 
the continuing fund, if there is an emergency situation, you can use 
continuing-fund money for that purpose. 

Mr. Brastey. That is right. 

Mr. Furcow. Under this language if there is an emergency situa- 
tion, you could also use this money for that purpose, too? 

Mr. Brastey. There are no funds appropriated by this provision. 

Mr. Furcow. For transfer. In other words, you could not, or you 
could, transfer the money from one department or one purpose to 
another purpose that could also have been served under the continu- 
ing fund purpose, could you not, under this? 

Mr. Brastey. We could not transfer funds under this language 
vo one bureau to another. It would have to be within the bureau 
itself. 

Mr. Furcoro. There are different bureaus that handle this continu- 
ing fund? 

Mr. Brastey. We have a continuing fund only for the Southwest- 
ern Power Administration and the Bonneville Power Administration. 

Mr. Furcorw. So this money could not be transferred to either one 
of those two? 

Mr. Beastey. No; it could not. 

Mr. Norretu. I am glad that this language at least is not to be used 
in the Southwest power pool. That is some encouragement. 

Mr. Beastey. The next change appears on page 201. It is section 
106 of the general provisions and proposes the deletion of the word 
“use” and substitution therefor “expenditure or transfer.” 

Mr. Norrett. Explain to us what that means and what it would do. 

Mr. Brastry. This change is for the same purpose as the one that [ 
mentioned in connection with section 105. Section 106 relates to ex- 
penditures for the suppression of fires. Section 105 is for the con- 
struction or reconstruction of buildings, utilities, or other facilities or 
equipment damaged or destroyed by fire, flood, storm, or other un- 
avoidable causes. Section 106 relates to suppression of forest or range 
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Mr. Norrett. All you could do there, then, would be to transfer it 
from one to another. I do not quite get that. 

Mr. Brastry. Maybe it would be clearer to the committee if I gave 
an illustration. 

Mr. Norreti. We wish you would. 

Mr. Brastry. Take the Bureau of Land Management. They have 
an appropriation item for management of lands and resources. They 
have budgeted funds for the suppression of fires. But if they should 
encounter a fire situation that exhausted all of the funds for that pur- 

yose, and they wanted to use funds appropriated for construction, this 
bemanene would authorize them to transfer from the construction ap- 
propriation to the appropriation “Management of lands and resources” 
an amount sufficient to meet the cost of suppressing the particular fire. 

Mr. Norrett. You could transfer money, then, that we have appro- 
priated for construction to use in emergency areas where the fire is in 
the timber or range areas. 

Mr. Brastey. That is correct; if it is necessary. ; 

Mr. Norreiy. What if you are constructing something? I do not 
see how you are going to keep an accurate account of construction men 
if you are going to use some of it for emergency purposes. 

Mr. Beastey. We would not use construction funds unless we had 
exhausted the funds appropriated for fire suppression and found it 
possible to effect savings in the construction program that we could 
use for fire suppression. 

If we were unable to find funds available in construction or any 
other appropriation, we would find it necessary to submit a supple- 
mental estimate to the Congress. The purpose of this language is to 
avoid the submission of supplemental estimates to the Congress unless 
absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Norrewu. I do not see the wisdom of taking construction money 
for anything except what it was appropriated for. I may be slow in 
seeing the point there. 

Mr. Breastey. We have found in some instances where that is very 
desirable. I might mention in connection with floods in California 
last fall that heavy damages were suffered in the Yosemite National 
Park and we found that it was possible to postpone certain construc- 
tion work and use those funds for the repair of damages resulting 
from the floods, thereby avoiding the necessity of submitting a sup- 
plemental estimate to the Congress. 

Mr. Norretit. You would be confined to the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement solely in this illustration. If we should adopt this you could 
not go into some other bureaus and transfer money into the Bureau of 
Land Management ? 

Mr. Brastey. Under no circumstances would we transfer funds 
between bureaus. 

Mr. Norre.u. Could it be done under this statute ? 

Mr. Beastey. I have not considered the language from that view- 
point. My offhand guess would be that it might be legally possible 
but 





Mr. Norretu. I think we ought to amend the language, then, to 
where it would not be possible to do that. 
Mr. Beastey. I will consider it with that in mind. 
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HIRE OF PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES 


The next change appears on page 202 under section 108 of the 
general provisions. e first change is the addition of new language 
as follows: “hire of passenger motor vehicles.” As I explained in 
my opening statement, we have deleted in each appropriation item 
where that language has appeared the authority for the hire of pas- 
senger motor vehicles and have included that authority in section 
108. The only purpose in doing that, Mr. Chairman, was to reduce 
the amount of language in the bill. We have taken it out in a number 
of instances and inserted it in one place. 


HEALTH SERVICE PROGRAMS AND PAYMENT OF TORT CLAIMS 


The next change appears in that same section and is the deletion 
of the language as follows: “health service programs as authorized 
by law (5 U.S. C. 150) ; payment of tort claims pursuant to law (28 
U.S. C. 2672).” This language has been required heretofore in order 
that the appropriation could be used for those purposes. 

However, the Administrative Expenses Act of 1950, which we dis- 
cussed earlier, repealed the provisions of law that required specific 
authorization in an appropriation act for expenditures to be made 


for those purposes. The language is no longer necessary and should 
be deleted. 


TECHNICAL ADVICE TO GOVERNMENTS OF GUAM, AMERICAN SAMOA, AND 
THE TRUST TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


The next change appears on page 203 and is the addition of a new 
section to the general provisions, section 111, as follows: 

Appropriations made in this chapter shall be available, with the approval of 
the Secretary, for rendering technical advice to the Governments of Guam, 
American Samoa, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

Mr. Chairman, this language was discussed at the time Governor 
Skinner appeared before the committee and unless there are further 
esaeticnin will make no further statement. 

Mr. Norrett. You can use any of the appropriations made in this 
chapter regardless of what they are made for, for rendering techni- 
cal advice to the Governors of Guam, America Samoa, and the Trust 
Territory and such in the Pacific Islands. Is that statement too 
comprehensive ? 

Mr. Brastey. That is a broader statement than would be justified 
under the purposes for which the language is requested. The lan- 
guage is requested for the sole purpose of permitting one of bureaus 
to render technical advice to this area with respect to the type of 
work for which bureau is responsible. For instance, if the Governor 
of Guam has a water problem and he would like to call on the Geo- 
logical Survey for technical advice, this language would permit the 
Geological Survey to send someone to Guam and advise the Governor 
in connection with his water problem. It is not intended, and the 
language was designed to prevent, the execution of work programs 
in these areas. We would not set up a mapping project or a water 
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project. We would not construct any recreational facilities by the 
National Park Service. Nor would the Fish and Wildlife undertake 
a fishery program in Guam or the other areas mentioned in the lan- 
guage. They would give technical advice relating to those subjects. 

Mr. Norreuu. In other words, regardless of what funds are appro- 
priated for, if you decided to use it for technical advice purposes, you 
could do so. I am talking about what is possible under this section. 
You could do it, could you not? 

Mr. Beastey. You mean do more than rendering technical advice ! 

Mr. Norrevit. No; you could use an unlimited amount of appro- 
priated money for technical advice. 

Mr. Beastry. That would be possible under this language but I 
can assure you that the Bureaus would rebel if they were called upon 
to expend any funds that they had not programed in their budget for 
that purpose. 

Mr. Norretx. I think the program ought to be budgeted. I will be 
frank about that. 

Are there any questions on this item at this time? 

Mr. Furcoxo. Wes. As I read that, although you would not do it, 
but that language is so broad for rendering technical advice, I think 
you could use the money to render advice on any subject as it is here. 
It depends on what you mean by the word “technical”; but as I read 
it, you could go over there if you want to because every subject has 
something rk ie whether scientific technical, military, banking, or 
some of the purposes outlined in the point 4 program. Why should 
it not be limited to the technical advice on subjects that come under 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary now or on the type of services they 
are doing now. I know that is what you mean. 

Mr. Beastey. I would have no objection whatever to a modification 
of the language that would limit it to that. 

Mr. Furcoto. I can see where you people could be put under a great 
deal of pressure and under the wording of this section you could not 
say you are not authorized to do that. That is technical advice and 
can cover anything and everything. I think if we limited the tech- 
nical advice of the sort of thing that you now are doing on subjects 
that come under your jurisdiction, it would be better. I do not want to 
comment whether we should get into the other fields or not; but, for 
the purpose of this section, I think there should be limitation as to 
what technical advice is. 

Mr. Brastey. I would like to submit to the committee a change in 
language which would conform to your suggestions. 

(The language referred to is as follows :) 

Sec. III. Appropriations made in this Act shall be available, with the approval 
of the Secretary, for rendering technical advice to the Governments of Guam, 


American Samoa, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands within the 
scope of the functions for which the appropriations are made. 


Mr. Furcor. I do not know how the rest of the committee feel, but 
that is the way I interpret that. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, I think the language is too broad. But 
is it not a fact, Mr. Beasley, that without language of this nature in 
the bill that it would be impossible for the Interior Department to 
cooperate with the administrative heads of the trust territory ? 

Mr. Brastey. Yes, sir. 








Mr. JeNseN. In other words, you must have some language in this 
bill for your Department to cooperate in the job that we have under 
the jurisdiction of the Interior Department in relation to the officials 
of the trust territory. 

Mr. BrAstry. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. I dothink, however, that the language is way too broad 
and should be amended to put a limitation on it. 

Mr. Fenton. Why is that. language necessary if these Governors 
of Guam and American Samoa and the trust territory spell out their 
requests for appropriations ¢ 

Mr. JeNsEN. As I see it, Dr. Fenton, the Interior Department with- 
out this language would have no authority to cooperate in sending 
technicians that may be needed to the trust islands to cooperate in 
any way or collaborate in any way or form of undertaking that might 
be necessary in those territories. I believe I am right. Is there a 
difference or is that the right interpretation, Mr. Beasley / 

Mr. Beastry. I think you are absolutely correct, Mr. Jensen. 1 
think it should be stated further that the local governments do not 
have technicians in these various fields. It is impossible for them to 
obtain such technicians without great expense. We could send our 
own technicians over at much less cost than would be the case if 
they were required to employ them and put them on the payrolls of the 
local governments. 

Mr. Furcoio. Without this language you could be called to account 
for spending some of your money for purposes over there that you 
were not really supposed to but there might be great need for. 

Mr. Brastry. That is correct. 

Mr. Norretu. Are there any other questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Fenton (reading) : 

The appropriations made in this chapter shall be available with the approval 
of the Secretary for rendering technical advice. 

What appropriation ? 

Mr. Brastey. It means the appropriations to the various bureaus 
of the Department, the Geological Survey, the National Park Service, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, the Bureau of Mines, even the Bureau 
of Reclamation. 

Mr. Jensen. That is why I say the language is too broad. We 
must put some limiting language in this bill. 

Mr. Breastey. You would like for the language to specify the type 
of advice that could be rendered ? 

Mr. Jensen. I think it has to be spelled out. Do you not think 
so, Dr. Fenton? 

Mr. Fenton. Certainly. There is no limitation and the sky is the 
limit. 

Mr. Brastey. I do not think you would need to worry about the 
question of limitation. If you knew how hard it is to get one of the 
bureaus to expend funds for something that they had not put in the 
program 

Mr. Fenton. That is the point. Those bureaus have got to spell 
out everything and justify everything they ask for. Why should not 
these other fellows? 

Mr. Brastry. It was thought that there would be very little money 
used for this purpose. 
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Mr. Fenton. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Beastey. The next change appears on page 207, in connection 
with the Virgin Islands Corporation. 

The first change is the insertion of new appropriation language, a 
revolving fund, as follows: 

For an additional amount for the revolving fund established under this head 
in the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1950, to provide for advances to the 
Virgin Islands Corporation as authorized by law. 

There is nothing of any particular significance in this language. 
It provides for the appropriation of an additional amount to the 
revolving fund. 

Mr. Norrect. You have a basic law for that? 

Mr. Beastery. Yes, sir. A revolving fund is necessary in connec- 
tion with any corporate type of governmental operation. 

Mr. Norreti. Very well. Are there any other questions on this 
item ? 

GRANTS—VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 


Mr. Brastey. The next change appears on page 208 in connection 
with grants for the Virgin Islands Corporation. The first change is 
the deletion of the language for appropriations of an additional 
amount for estimated losses to be sustained by the Virgin Islands 
Corporation. We propose the insertion of new language which would 
continue available the appropriations made in the Interior Depart- 
ment Appropriation Act of 1951 for estimated losses to be sustained 
during the fiscal year 1951 and fiscal year 1952. 

The second new language added is a provision that reads as follows: 

That an amount equal to the excess of grants for estimated losses for revenue- 
producing activities over the actual loss for the fiscal year 1951 and the estimated 
loss for the fiscal year 1952 shall be transferred from the appropriation for 
“Grants” to the “Revolving fund, Virgin Islands Corporation” and shall be 
merged therewith. 

Mr. Norrety. You reckon we will ever get to a point where we 
won’t have any losses down there ? 

Mr. Brastery. I think it is possible but it was never contemplated 
in connection with the authorization for the Virgin Islands Corpora- 
tion that it would be a self-sustaining operation. 

Mr. Norrett. You mean it wasn’t contemplated by many. You 
don’t mean to include all Members of Congress ? 

Mr. Brastey. No, sir; I would refer to those that represented that 
majority in the passage of the bill. 

Mr. Norretu. Well, in the language change, briefly what would 
you do that you are not doing at the present time? 

Mr. Beastry. We would not do anything we are not doing at the 
present time. 

Mr. Norretxz. It doesn’t affect your operations at all? It is just 
to brief it down and you would have no more authority under the 
changed language than you do now? Is that correct ? 

Mr. Breastey. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Norrerz. All right. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 


Mr. Beastry. The last changes appearing in the bill are those found 
on page 210. That has to do with the administrative expenses of the 
Virgin Islands Corporation. ‘The first change is substituting the 
fiscal year 1952 for the fiscal year 1951. The purpose of that is obvi- 
ous. The second is changing the limitation on the amount that may 
be expended for administrative expenses, increasing it from $121,480 
to $130,000. 

Mr. Norretu. Is that the last language change in the bill? I have 
one I want to go back to when we reach the last one here. 

Mr. Brastry. We have concluded the language changes in the bill. 

Mr. Norretu. I want to get your reaction to a matter that I men- 
tioned yesterday, the public-works item on page 186 of the bill. 

Yesterday we discussed whether or not a certain law on which those 
appropriations are based had expired. Some of the money was to be 
appropriated in one year and some in four additional years, as I re- 
member $2,000,000 in each. The actual wording of the existing law is 
as follows: 

There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of $10,280,420, $2,280,420 
to be available in 1945, and $2,000,000 in each of the following four years, each 
yearly sum to remain available unexpended. 

Now I am at a loss to know whether the appropriations that this 
section sets out should have been made those specified years, as the 
statute authorized, or whether they could be made later in a lump sum. 

Have you had time to make any investigation of that at all ? 

Mr. Brastey. I believe you are referring to the language on page 
198, Mr. Chairman, rather than 186. The question you raised, Mr. 
Chairman, has been debated a great deal in the executive branch of 
the Government. I do not think that you can find anyone who can 
state a position that would be convincing to everyone. There are 
people who contend that when Congress authorizes an appropriation 
of a certain amount for each of a number of fiscal years, the amount 
that they fail to appropriate for any particular year would carry for- 
ward and be available for appropriation in a subsequent fiscal year. 
You will find just as strong a contention that when Congress author- 
izes a certain amount to be appropriated in one fiscal year, the authori- 
zation expires at the end of that fiscal year regardless of whether the 
full amount was appropriated. 

Mr. Norretx. I think that is a very clear statement. Mention has 
been made that this matter may be subject to a point of order. That 
is the reason I raised it yesterday and I wanted to get your reaction 
today. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Furcoro. There is one type of language that goes throughout 
the bill. I have noticed on page 188 of the bill, if I understand cor- 
rectly, an attempt has been made to make sure that we are more or less 
going along with the Ye: fee hee policy and without contract au- 
thorization. As I read the language on page 188—and there are sev- 
eral illustrations throughout the bill—you have for the liquidation of 
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obligations incurred pursuant to authority previously granted. My 
question is as to the interpretation of that word “incurred.” I can 
readily see where an argument could be made that that means obliga- 
tions that you already have incurred before this time. On the other 
hand, I can see that it could apply to a project that had been author- 
ized, on which no money has been spent as yet. Possibly most members 
of Congress would not want to have any money spent as a result of 
the present situation but that you people could go ahead and incur in 
the future obligations based on that prior authority and this language 
would cover it or could be subject to an interpretation where it would 
cover you. 

Now, how do you folks interpret that when you say obligations in- 
curred pursuant to authority previously granted? Do you mean that 
you must at the time already owe that money to someone or do you 
mean that you can go ahead on something that there hasn’t been any 
obligation incurred as yet but a year from now or 6 months from now 
or 2 years, there will be incurred obligations based on the previous 
authorization. 

I do not know if I have made myself clear but I hope you get what 
I am driving at. 

Mr. Brastey. I think I understand your statement. 

First, let me state that the reason we are deleting authorizations to 
incur obligations in excess of cash appropriations 1s the result of the 
statement made by the House Committee on Appropriations last year 
in its report that criticized the practice of including in an appropria- 
tion bill authority to incur obligations that compelled Congress in 
subsequent years to appropriate the funds. 

Going directly to your question, it is possible that all of these obli- 
gations have not been incurred but the authority to incur them still 
exists and in this particular instance $8,000,000 is for the liquidation 
of obligations that have been incurred or may be incurred pursuant to 
that authority. 

Mr. Norreww. If you will yield to me just a moment, you know 
there are millions and millions and I guess billions of dollars that 
have been authorized for which there will never be any money ap- 
propriated. 

Mr. Furcoto. Would you have any objection, or would you render 
your opinion as to what your Department could or could not do, if 
that language read “obligations that have been incurred,” the addi- 
tion of the words “have been”? That would limit as I see it to actual 
debts, if I may use the word debts. 

Would that make any difference as far as what your Department 
could do, or is that the situation already? It is in this particular 
item but I am referring to other items in the bill. 

Mr. Brastey. The only thing about such a provision, assuming that 
this SP ErOD TENS act does not become law until July 1, is that in all 
probability the obligations will have been incurred up to the full 


amount of the authorization. So the language would have no signifi- 
cance whatever because it would still be needed to liquidate the obliga- 
tions that have been incurred. 
Mr. Furcoto. Under this language as it is here of obligations in- 
curred pursuant to authority previously granted, can that language 
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cover a situation where you can go ahead and incur obligations in the 
future that you don’t have at the present time, but obligations in the 
future upon which contracts and so on have not yet been given out 
although you have been authorized to do it? Could you go ahead 
and create what would seem to me to be a new obligation? Could you 
do that under this language? 

Mr. Brastey. We could create a new obligation if it has not already 
been incurred, but in appropriating this $8 million here we would 
have to reserve funds to liquidate that obligation. We could not use 
the $8 million for an obligation that has never been presented to Con- 
gress and then proceed to incur an obligation under the authority 
previously granted and come back in and ask for more money to 
liquidate the obligation. 

ir. Furcoto. Assume a case where you had an authorization, let 
us say up to $50 million on a certain project. Assume you have in- 
curred already as of now obligations or debts up to say $25 million of 
that. Under this language, you could then go ahead and incur new 
obligations to cover the balance of $25 million basing it on an authori- 
zation that may have been granted prior to the Ssreois situation. 
Would that be an accurate statement ? 

Mr. Berastey. I would like to get clear what you have reference to 
when you say “authorization for a project.” If Congress passes a law 
authorizing an appropriation of $50,000,000 for a certain project, we 
‘annot incur any obligation under that authorization. 

Legislative authorization for a project is not authorization to incur 
obligations. 

Mr. Jensen. It is not contract authorization in other words ? 

Mr. Breastey. That iscorrect. We still have to come to Congress for 
authority to incur the obligations. We cannot start on that project 
until you give us cash appropriations or contractual authority in the 
appropriation act. 

Mr. Furcoto. You interpret this language as meaning that it does 
not give you authority to go into new contract authorization to create 
new obligations in the future? 

Mr. Brastry. That is right. It so happens in connection with the 
illustration you selected that there is permanent law that authorizes 
the Alaska Roads Commission to incur obligations up to 75 percent 
of the previous year’s appropriation if Congress has not passed the 
ensuing fiscal year’s budget by March 1. 

Mr. Furcoxro. I was not selecting that with reference to Alaska. It 
just happened that I noticed the language there yesterday and I 
recalled that I had seen it throughout the bill and I saw it again today. 
It seemed to me that it did perhaps let you go ahead and incur future 
obligations that we, here, and ae other Members of Congress 
might think were not contemplated in view of the policy that you 
folks have taken and also the Congress of trying to go along and not 
doing anything new in the future as much as possible. 

Mr. Brastey. We are unable to incur obligations unless Congress 
has authorized them in an appropriations act or some other act which 
is worded in a way that creates authority to incur obligations. 

Mr. Furcowo. Many of those have been authorized at a time when 
they would not be authorized at the present time. That is what I was 
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getting at, whether or not this bikin lets you folks go ahead on 
something because it has been authorized in the past even though it is 
something that undoubtedly we might not be willing to authorize at 
the present time and I felt as a matter of fact that the words 
“obligations incurred” can let you go ahead and do that to a certain 
extent. That was all I had. 

Mr. Norrett. Are there any other questions ? 


AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Jensen. Yes, Mr. Chairman. With your permission, I would 
like to have Mr. Beasley give the committee a list showing the number 
of automobiles which each branch of the Interior Department now 
has for its use, the number and type of airplanes, and the number of 
additional automobiles and airplanes which you are asking for in this 
budget request for the fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Norreiit. Do you mean new ones or replacements ? 

Mr. Jensen. The number of replacements you are asking for and 
the number of new automobiles and airplanes you are asking for. 

Mr. Norreii. Would it take too much time to do that, Mr. Beasley? 

Mr. Beastey. We can prepare that statement from the budget docu- 
ment itself. 

Mr. Norrett. It is a very reasonable request. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Number of vehicles to be purchased, exchanged, and operated during fiscal year 1952 






































Number of vehicles to be purchased on 
Bureau or office ae j Rises vt ve". Sehicles Teh oll 
eplace- +43 n still in use - 
ment Additions Total 
Office of the Secretary~-......-........-..-- 11 20 31 44 75 
Bonneville Power Administration -----~_-- 12 10 22 51 73 
Bureau of Land Management _-. ----_---- ae Beene ae RAS 37 113 150 
Bureau of Indian Affairs... .......--- 191 96 287 1, 627 1,914 
Bureau of Reclamation BOD Bian hia ec eos 129 1, 130 1, 259 
Geological Survey _.._........---- 80 37 117 | 554 671 
Bureau of Mines ae BR Eas 130 21 151 | 509 660 
National Park Service __- $ AAETTS. 19 3 22 | 198 | 220 
Fish and Wildlife Service__.......- shes eee 74 17 91 | 374 465 
SS gS eee | EI ete In meta e wae LS cwckdierg sina e | 50 50 
Virgin Islands Corporation _.............--| 3 | 1 "Seer lees oe } 4 
Total, Department of the Interior_-_| 686 | 205 | soi | 4, 650 5, 541 
| 





Number of aircraft to be purchased, exchanged and operated during fiscal year 1952 























Number of aircraft to be purchased 
Bureau or ofc Pe EN DEH Se wae 
sent Additions Total 
Bonneville Power Administration _-------- 1 1 2 2 4 
Bureau of Land Management_---._......-|------------ Degsdsi le dencdecacdn 3 3 
I in os le wacun lle bend cece Meaube beige ee ancds. sokceon 8 8 
Fish and Wildlife Service__.............-- D Bice wubedulies 6 46 52 
ECT ES EN ee COLE TE EEE EN SEPEO PES | PE SLL R nal J 1 1 
RC RS eR 5 AEE SCS ee aE 1 1 
Total, Department of the Interior. -. 7 1 8 61 69 
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Tusrspay, Marcu 13, 1951. 
Mopoc Pornt Irrigation Untir 
WITNESS 


HON. LOWELL STOCKMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Norreti. Congressman Lowell Stockman, of Oregon, a member 
of the Committee on Appropriations, is here and desires to make a 


| statement at this time. 





Mr. Stockman. I am appearing before this committee on behalf of 
water users on the Modoc Point irrigation unit in the southwest corner 
of the Klamath Indian Reservation in Oregon to request the insertion 
of an item in the amount of $65,000 for rehabilitation of the Modoc 
Point irrigation unit. 

The irrigation facilities on the Modoc Point unit were started origi- 
nally by the Irrigation Division of the Bureau of Indian Affairs about 
1903 and designed to cover 6,130 acres. In 1935 it was decided to limit 
the development to the 3,130 acres now in the project. Of this acreage 
approximately 60 percent is controlled by white water users and the 
remainder by Indians enrolled at the Klamath Agency, Oreg. 

The acreage in question is satisfactory for the production of alfalfa, 
barley, and potatoes. The crop yield is not satisfactory unless irriga- 
tion is available. The 1948 figures indicate that an average of $41.25 
per acre was realized from barley grown on irrigated land and $25 
per acre from barley grown on land which was not irrigated. Ap- 
proximately the same differences result from the production of 
potatoes and alfalfa. 

The water users on the Modoc Point irrigation unit have been at- 
tempting for some time to arrange for reasonable rehabilitation of the 
project. In pursuance of this objective, they voluntarily agreed dur- 
ing last year to accept a 200-percent increase in the operation and 
maintenance charges assessable against them. As a result of that 
offer, the operation and maintenance charges have been increased, the 
proposal published in the Federal Register, suggestions to the proposal 
considered by the Indian Bureau and the final regulations adopting 
the 200-percent increase were published on March 10 of this year. 
In view of this attitude and worth-while contribution of the water 
users on the project, I earnestly request that this committee approve 
and insert in the bill the necessary $65,000 for rehabilitation work on 
this project. 

Mr. Norrey. We have heard of this matter. We are glad to have 
your statement, and we will give the matter serious consideration. 





Tuespay, Marcu 20, 1951. 


Propriety or ContINUING APPROPRIATIONS UNDER THE VirGIN IsLANDS 
Pusuic Works Act 


Mr. Norretx. I am in receipt of a letter from the Director of the 
Office of Territories, Department of the Interior, with which he en- 
closes a statement concerning the propriety of continuing appro- 
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priations under the Virgin Islands Public Works Act. I ask that 
the letter and enclosure be inserted in the record at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF TERRITORIES, 
March 20, 1951. 
Hon. W. F. NorreE.t, 
Acting Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Interior Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Norrect: During the course of my testimony a questjon was 
raised concerning the propriety of continuing appropriations under Public Law 
510 of the Seventy-eighth Congress, approved December 20, 1944, since that law 
authorized appropriations of $10,028,420 of which $2,028,420 was to be made 
available in 1945 and $2,000,000 in each of the four successive years. 

I would appreciate your permitting me to file with your subcommittee the at- 
tached statement which treats of the propriety of continuing appropriations 
in such circumstances. 

Sincerely yours, 


James P. Davis, Director. 


STATEMENT CONCERNING THE PROPRIETY OF CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS UNDER 
THE VIRGIN ISLANDS PUBLIC Works Act (PuBLIc Law 510, 7T8rH Cona.) 


An act to assist in the internal development of the Virgin Islands by the under- 
taking of useful projects therein and for other purposes became effective Decem- 
ber 20, 1944. Section 1 of the act authorized the construction of 29 specified 
projects at a total estimated cost of $10,028,420. Section 11 authorized the 
appropriation of $2,028,420 to be available in 1945 and $2,000,000 to be available 
in each of the four successive years and to remain available until expended. 
The sum of $150,000 was actually made available as of July 1, 1945, which was 
fiscal 1946. An additional $1,216,216 was appropriated under the First De- 
ficiency Appropriation Act of 1946 which was approved December 28, 1945. A 
total of $5,643,942 was appropriated during the fiscal years 1946 through 1950. 

Under the wording of the authorization contained in section 11 it is question- 
able whether the first appropriation was intended to be made in fiscal 1945 or 
calendar 1945. In view of customary appropriations procedure the language 
probably intended fiscal 1945 in which event the fifth year would have been 
fiscal 1949. However, the General Services Administration proceeded on the 
theory that fiscal 1950 was the fifth year of the appropriation and in its request 
to the Bureau of the Budget for funds for that year it included a request for 
contract authorization for the entire difference between the amount already ap- 
propriated and $10,028,420. The Bureau of the Budget declined to present this 
request to the Appropriations Committee because that Bureau has consistently 
taken the view that time limits of the character contained in section 11 of the 
Virgin Islands Public Works Act are permissive and that Congress has the 
discretion to continue appropriations beyond the dates specified in the act 
provided the total authorization is not exceeded. In further conformity to that 
view the Bureau of the Budget also approved and presented to the Congress 
recommendations for appropriations in fiscal 1951 and fiscal 1952. Congress 
itself appropriated funds in fiscal 1950 and fiscal 1951. 

In view of the precedent thus established the Office of Territories did not 
raise any question as to the authorizing legislation. In fact, in view of the 
position taken by the Bureau of the Budget in 1949 when it was considering 
appropriations for fiscal 1950 the Office of Territories could not have raised 
the question without action contrary to established procedure. 

We have again consulted a representative of the Bureau of the Budget con- 
cerning this situation and are advised that the practice followed in the case 
of the Virgin Islands Public Works Act is the normal procedure and in the view 
of that Bureau the question of continuing the appropriation is wholly within 
the discretion of the Appropriations Committee. No legal obstacle is presented. 

The suggestion that we seek additional authorizing legislation cannot be car- 
ried out in time to secure additional funds in the appropriation act now being 
considered by your subcommittee. In view of the precedent established, not only 
in connection with this act but with others, it is submitted that such legislation 
is unnecessary. It is respectfully requested that thé appropriation of funds for 
the Virgin Islands public works program be considered on the basis of its 
necessity and not challenged because of the 5-year period contained in section 11. 
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